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EXPLANATION  OF  THE.  FRONTISPIECE. 


The  Frontispiece  ia  intended  to  aerve  the  following  pnrpoaeB.  1. 
To  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  Revelation  at  a  glance.  Inside  the 
outer  pointed  hand  are  the  two  aymbolizationB  of  the  Church  of  Christ;, 
as  described  ia  Cs.  i-iii,  and  Ce.  xxi-xxii.  At  the  top  is  the  High 
Priest,  holding  in  his  hand  the  seven  stars,  and  walking  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  caodlesticks.  At  the  bottom  is  the  new  Jerusalem,  com- 
ing down  ont  of  heaven  towards  the  great  and  high  mountain.  As 
these  two  are  symbols  of  the  one  Church  at  different  epochs,  they  are 
connected  together.  Inside  the  inner  band  is  the  scene  of  judgment 
in  heaven,  as  described  ia  Cs.  iv-v,  and  resumed  in  C.  xx;  11-15. 
As  these  two  passages  relate  to  what  is  for  substance  one  scene,  ihb 
symbols  above  and  below  the  roll  are  connected  together  by  '  the 
myriads  of  myriads  of  angels'  (v;  11). — In  the  lower  part  of  the 
Conrt  of  judgment,  two  departures  from  the  symbolical  description 
may  be  observed.  The  '  great  white  throne '  (xx ;  11)  ia  left  out,  and 
sheep  and  goats  are  introduced.  The  former  has  been  omitted,  partly 
because  the  space  at  command  did  not  admit  of  its  introduction,  and 
partly  because  the  throne  in  the  upper  part  is  substantially  identical 
with  it.  The  latter  have  been  inserted  from  Matt,  zxv ;  33,  as  form- 
ing the  best  mode  of  symbolically  representing  'the  dead,' — the 
righteous  and  the  unrighteous.  In  like  manner,  the  cubical  shape  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  has  been  sacrificed  to  pictorial  effect ;  and  in  some 
respects  one  or  two  of  the  other  symbols  have  been  adapted  to  pioto- 
lial  representation,  and  the  space  at  command. — In  the  middle  of  the 
scene  of  judgment,  the  opened  roll  with  seven  seals  symholizes  the 
evidence,  which  is  brought  before  the  Court  In  the  four  outer  comers 
of  the  Frontispiece  are  symbolical  representations  of  the  heathen, 
which  are  without  the  Church  "in  the  four  comers  of  the  earth" 
(xx;  8).  The  four  severally  represent  (T).  B&ahhaiiish,  (II). 
Bdddhibm,  (III).  Varioos  roRUS  or  Heathenism,  and  (IV).  Isuush. 
Viewing  the  three  scenes,  then,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that,  in 
which  they  have  now  been  noticed,  that  within  the  inner  band  repre- 
seuts  the  Old  Dispensation  or  Judaism,  that  within  the  outer  band 
the  New  Dispensation  or  Christianity,  and  that  on  the  outside  Hea- 
thenism. 2.  The  Frontispiece  serves,  also,  to  show  the  form  and 
arrangerneTit  of  the  seven-teal  roll.  Bands,  wider  or  narrower  as  the 
occasion  required,  and  beginning  with  the  seventh,  are.  supposed  to 
have  been  passed  round  two  successive  folds  of  the  roll  as  it  was  rolled 
up,  and  the  ends  of  each  band  to  have  been  fastened  together  by  a 
seal  at  the  side.  Then,  as  each  successive  seal  was  broken,  the  por- 
tion appertaining  to  that  seal  would  become  visible  in  the  proper 
order.  Each  seal-band  would  cover,  and  thus  distinguish  the  epoch 
or  cardinal  crisis  of  a  seal;  and  those  lying  between  two  seal-periods 
would  cover,  and  thus  denote  a  shorter  or  longer  transition  period, 
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iv  Exptanation  of  the  Frontupiece. 

which  might  be  regarded  as  beingcommon  to  the  seal-periods  on  each 
aide  of  the  particular  band.  The  epochal  or  transition  periods  (which 
ffoald  be  uoder  the  hands  before  they  were  opened)  are  dietioguished 
from  the  seal-periods  by  a  different  colour.  The  transition  period  of 
the  seventh  seal,  it  will  be  observed,  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
others,  comprehending  (as  it  does)  the  seven  tnimpeta  (viii ;  6-iix), 
But,  while  large  in  the  space  it  occupies  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is 
cbronologically  small  as  compared  with  the  thousand  years  of  the 
seal-period.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  represent  the  roll  as  being 
'  written  within  and  without'  (v ;  1) ;  and,  as  it  was  deeired  to  show 
the  entire  contents  of  the  roll,  the  writing  on  the  back  has  neces- 
sarily been  removed  to  the  front.  3.  Another  purpose,  which  the 
Frontispiece  serves,  is  to  exhibit  in  particular  Ae  »i/nthelical  struetttre 
n/the  cmUnlt  of  the  teven-teal  roll,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
authors  G-didb  to  thb  ApocitYpaK,  P.  II :  C.  Til.  The  seventh 
trumpet  will  be  seen  to  contain  seven  parallel  lines  fxii-xix) ;  and 
the  seven  trumpets  to  be  contained  in  the  seventh  seal :  and,  as  this 
seal  extends  to  G.  zx ;  10,  the  seven-seal  roll  inclndesCs.  vi-xx ;  10. 
4.  Lastly,  the  Frontispiece,  by  means  of  the  dates  which  it  contains, 
and  the  interpretations  which  are  attached  to  the  principal  symbols, 
will  give  a  gnteral  idea  of  the  author's  scheme  of  interpretation  tf  the 
Meven-aeal  roll. 


NOTE  ON  THE  TITLE. 


'AmMcoXv^tf  lioawoo  tod  Sto^-oyov  icat  maYycXurrov  IS  found  ae  a  title 
in  Codex  B.  C  has  only  the  first  two  words.  A  is  defective.  It  can 
scarcelv  be  doubted,  however,  that  these  titles  were  not  prefixed  by 
John,  but  are  of  a  later  date;  and  in  all  probability  were  inserted, 
when  Apocryphal  Apocalypsea  came  into  circulation,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genuine  one.  Such,  Bengel  thought,  was  the  origin  of 
'  Revelation  c/'  John.'  And  Eelly  says ;  '  The  title  is  only  human, 
and  jats  somewhat  with  the  opening  words  of  tbe  text.'  No  doubt 
those  opening  words  were  intended  by  John  to  furnish  the  title  to  his 
work.  And  seeing,  that  they  state  the  one  all-pervading  topic  of  the 
work  (which  it  is  of  special  importance  in  this  instance,  that  the 
reader  should  keep  in  mind),  while  The  Bevelation  [or  unveiling}  of 
John  wholly  loses  sight  of  it,  and  is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  I  have  ventured  to  discard  the  unin- 
spired title.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  conform  to  it  as  nearly  as 
iwssible,  I  have  introduced  the  names  both  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
author  of  the  work  into  my  title. 


The  Cliart  referred  to  on  p.  8  is  ready  for  the  printer,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished immediately,  if  the  call  for  the  present  work  should  appear  to 
indicate,  that  it  will  be  acoeptable  to  the  public.  It  contains  the 
author's  translation,  arranged  stichdicaliy :  the  whole  book  analyti- 
cally distributed :  the  seven-seal  book  in  chronological  order :  an  indi- 
cation of  the  various  readings :  and  tbe  several  stiobdical  series. 
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INTEODTJCTION. 


Bt  yiAj  of  introduction,  I  propoee  to  enter  into  aome  explanationfl  in 
reference  to  my  tramlation,  expotitton,  and  analytical  distribution  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  also  to  present  a  Bummarj  view  of  the  tymboUc  Myt- 
tem  of  the  book. 

§  1.   Thb  TRiNBLATION. 

The  principle  on  which  I  have  proceeded  in  translating  has  been 
that  of  observing  the  strictett  liierality.  However  advisable  it  may  be 
in  a  book  which  is  designed  (like  our  authorized  Tersion)  for  circula- 
tion among  alt  classes,  to  use  such  a  freedom  as  may  render  the  ver- 
sion one  calculated,  by  the  ease  and  elegance  of  the  diction,  to  attract 
the  reader,  in  a  tranBlation  which  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  eipo- 
eition  no  such  considerations  ae  those  of  ease  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion ought  to  have  any  weight  allowed  to  them.  'The  exposition  will 
touch  upon  controverted  points  of  greater  or  less  importance  at  every 
step  in  ita  progress,  and  if  it  be  not  based  on  a  minutely  accurate 
exhibition  of  the  original,  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  a  true  and  con- 
vincing solution  of  any  questions  at  issne  would  be  obtained.  If  this 
may  be  said  with  truth  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures  in  general,  with 
much  more  force  will  it  apply  to  a  book  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  the 
Apocalypse.  By  reason  of  ita  symbolical  character,  the  expoaitor  can 
never  be  sure  that  the  smallest  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  the 
author's  expression  may  not  give  a  turn  in  a  direction  very  wide  of 
the  truth,  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  totally  erroneous  exposition  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  And  hence,  as  I  conceive,  the  first  business  of  one 
who  undertakes  to  expound  so  difficult  a  work  is  to  lay  before  his 
readers  ae  accurate  and  faithful  a  representation  of  what  his  author 
has  written  as  possible.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  first  obtain  the 
text  of  the  original  in  the  purest  form,  that  is,  as  best  authenticated 
by  the  most  ancient  Codices;  and  next,  he  must  render  it  into  the 
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i  INTRODUCTION. 

Tentacular  with  as  close  a  literality  as  the  different  idioms  of  the  two 
languages  will  permit.  Under  the  latter  head  the  following  rules 
may  be  laid  down : — (1).  No  greater  elegance  or  perspicuity  of  ex- 
preasion  than  the  original  exhibito  ought  to  be  aimed  at.  For  the 
moment  that  a  translator  seeks  to  make  his  versioB  more  clear  or 
euphonious  than  the  original,  he  trenches  on  the  office  of  the  exposi- 
tor. In  80  far  as  he  does  ho,  it  is  he  who  speaks,  and  not  his  author; 
and  he  becomes  chargeable  with  false  pretences,  in  that,  while  pro- 
fessing to  be  merely  a  trauslator,  he  actually  becomes,  without  his 
readers'  knowledge,  an  etponnder  or  an  emeddator.  (2).  Gramma- 
tical solecisms,  obscurities,  and  faults  of  composition  of  every  kind 
should  be  scrupulously  preserred.  (3).  Eveiy  Greek  word  ought  to 
be  invariably  rendered  by  the  same  English  word,  unless  a  sense 
plainly  differing  from  that  of  the  original  would  result  from  such  a 
rendering,*  It  would  not  be  a  sufBcient  reason  for  breaking  this  rule 
of  uniform  rendering,  that  what  might  aeem  to  be  a  better  English 
word  might  be  used,  provided  that  the  meaniug  of  the  word  used  be 
made  clear  by  the  context.f  (4).  No  English  word,  that  did  not 
couvey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  original,  ought  to  be 
retained  merely  because  the  use  of  it  in  the  authorized  version  has 
accustomed  us  to  it. J  (-5).  The  order  of  the  words  and  clauses  in  the 
Greek  should  be  followed  as  far  as  it  can  be  without  violating  the 
peculiar  idiom  of  either  language. — Tliese  are  the  principles  on  which 
my  translation  has  been  made. 

§  2,  TiQ  Exposition. 

The  principles  of  interpretation  on  which  I  have  proceeded  in  my 

*  It  will  follow,  that  the  tame  English  word  oagbt  not  U>  be  used  for  two 
Greek  words.  Instances  of  the  eTil  ariaing  from  neglect  of  this  rulo  maj  he  teen 
in  the  nse  in  tbe  authorized  version  of  the  woTds  avun  and  bKut,  each  for  two 
Greek  words  of  totally  different  symbolical  signiflcations. 

t  Thus,  in  C.  12 ;  II,  "  They  loved  not  their  lotdt  onto  death ;"  it  may  be 
thoQgbt  clear,  that  litiet  would  be  the  proper  ti?mi  to  uae ;  but,  inaaDiuch  oa  the 
reason  there  1b  for  entertaining  this  opinion  ariaea  out  of  the  conteil,  wliiob  will 
serve  as  a  guide  ta  the  meaning  equally  in  the  English  ss  in  tbe  Greek,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  better  to  leave  the  reader  to  he  guided  by  the  context  than  to  break 
the  rule  of  uniform  rendering,  and  in  doing  so  to  sacrifice  the  light  which  the 
usa  of  the  Greek  tcnn  in  this  instance  may  puesibly  throw  upon  some  other 
places.  Cp.  6:9:  6 ;  9  :  16 ;  8  :  20 ;  4.  Besides,  it  cannot  with  certainty  be 
affirmed,  thnt  a  mystical  meaning  does  not  attach  to  the  term  in  this  plaoo,  which 
may  be  lost  sight  of  by  deviating  from  the  iisual  rendering  of  the  Greek  word. 

t  £y.,  the  words  book  and  vial  are  bo  Grmly  in  possession,  that  it  is  hard  to 
become  reconciled  to  the  substitution  of  r«U  and  boat  in  place  of  them,  thoiigh 
there  can  be  no  doobt  that  the  latter  words  describe  more  accurately  the  articles 
intended  by  the  ontlior. 
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§  2.  The  Ikrpontim :  its  novelty  no  objection.  8 

ExpoBition  having  been  fully  set  forth  in  my  Guide  tothe  Ajxxalypte, 
F.  II.  c.  i.,  I  need  not  dwell  on  tbe  subject  bere.  AH  tbat  I  think 
it  advisable  to  say  nnder  this  head  will  have  refereQce  to  the  reanlta 
of  tbe  Exposition,  and  tbe  relation  of  my  Hobeme  to  that  of  other 
expositors. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  briefly  state  my  views  on  the  points  of  chief 
interest  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  salient  points 
lie  in  the  seven-seal  book.  This  book  I  take  to  extend  from  G.  6 ;  1 
to  0.  20 ;  10,  and  to  contain  a  symbolical  history  of  tbe  first  or  Jewish 
Dispensation.  Tbe  first  six  seals  depict  the  history  of  tbe  six  ages 
between  tbe  creation  and  tbe  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  tbe 
■eventh  seal  marks  off  tbe  sabbatical,  millennial,  or  celestial  age. 
Under  the  sixth  seal,  the  first  or  Babylonian  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  symbolized.  Tbe  seven  trumpets  mark  out  a  transition  period 
common  to  tbe  sixth  and  seventh  seals,  and  lying  between  b.o.  70  and 
A.n.  70.  Tbe  seventh  trumpet  extends  from  0.  11 ;  16  to  C.  19  ;  21, 
and  contains  the  history  of  tbe  conflict  between  Christianity,  Judaism, 
and  Roman  heathenism  from  a.h.  1  to  70,  The  new  Jemsalem  scene 
symbolizes  the  prt^iess  of  Christ's  Church  to  its  state  of  highest 
pnrity  and  perfection.  This  period  forms  tbe  ogdoad,  or  complementol 
eighth  Age,  which  merges  in  tbe  celestial  Ages  of  ages.  Thus  there  is 
a  parallelism  made  of  tbe  Apocalyptic  ages  with  "the  hebdomads"  (or 
celestial  mansions  of  tbe  blessed)  and  "the  ogdoad"  (or  heaven  of 
the  Divine  presence)  of  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus  speaks. 

This  concise  summary  may  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  my 
scheme  of  interpretation,  and  to  show  that  it  differs  essentially  from 
every  oth^r  scheme.  In  respect  only  of  tbe  portion  included  in  the 
seventh  trumpet  does  it  approximate  to  the  scheme  of  any  other  writer. 
But  even  as  to  this,  while  I  am  in  accordance  with  Stuart  in  respect 
of  tbe  general  reference  of  ch.  xii.-xix.,  it  will  be  found  that  I  agree 
with  him  fully  in  very  few  of  the  details.  Probably  it  may  be  thought 
by  some,  that  this  singularity  of  view  is  in  itself  alone  a  sufficient 
ground  for  rejecting  the  scheme  without  further  inquiry.  But  if  so, 
I  am  prepared  to  show,  that,  so  far  from  novelty  being  a  ground  for 
rejection,  it  rather  furnishes  in  this  instance  a  recommendation  of  a 
scheme.  Hitherto  there  boa  been,  not  merely  a  want  of  agreement 
among  interpreters  on  details  and  points  of  secondary  importance,  but 
an  absolute  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  the  reference  of  the  whole  book. 
Three  schools  of  interpretation  exist,  one  of  which  maintains,  that 
nearly  tbe  whole  of  tbe  eymbolizations  relate  to  the  past,  another  that 
they  relate  to  the  future,  and  the  third  that  they  have  reference  to 
both  the  past  and  the  fotare,  the  second,  or  (as  some  say)  both  of  the 
parts  into  which  the  Bevelation  is  divided,  being  continuously  histori- 
cal from  the  time  of  writing  till  the  final  judgment.     And  of  neither 
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4  INTKODUOTIOK. 

of  these  Bchooh  caD  it  be  said,  that  it  has  a  decided  peponderance  of 
opinion  in  its  favour.  If  the  third,  or  PneBeDtiet  school  has  the 
popular  voice  on  its  side,  the  others  may  lay  claim  to  the  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  most  able  and  judicious  divioes.  So  that  the 
weight  of  authority  may  he  considered  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
equally  dirided  between  the  three  schools.  Now,  how  is  this  unpa- 
ralleled case  in  the  history  of  interpretation  to  be  accounted  for? 
What  more  probable  hypothesis  can  be  made  than  that  the  wide  and  ge- 
neral diversities  of  opinion  are  due  t«  the  fact,  that  neither  of  the  exist- 
ing schools  is  in  possession  of  the  truth  even  as  to  its  main  features. 
Truth  is  one  and  indivisible  ;  and,  if  it  be  exhibited  with  only  moder- 
ate clearness  and  certainty,  it  will  command  general  assent,  at  any 
rate  on  fundamental  points.  In  a  case,  then,  in  which  no  approxima- 
tion to  such  an  unanimity,  but  on  the  contrary  the  widest  divergence 
of  opinion  in  the  most  opposite  directions,  is  found  to  exist,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  neither  party  is  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path 
of  truth.  Consequently,  the  probabilities  of  finding  it  are  on  the  side 
of  him  who  strikes  out  an  entirely  new  road  ;  inasmuch  as  he,  at  any 
rate,  avoids  certain  broad  and  beaten  paths,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  lie  in  a  wrong  direction.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a  mariner 
who  has  to  steer  through  a  narrow  channel  abounding  in  rocks  and 
shoals.  He  sees  the  vessels  of  former  navigators  lying  stranded  in 
every  direction.  Bnt,  being  well  assured  that  a  deep  and  safe  channel 
does  exist,  he  derives  hope  rather  than  despair  from  the  sight  of  their 
misadventares ;  because  he  trusts,  that,  by  using  them  as  beacooa 
which  will  enable  him  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which 
they  have  been  wrecked,  he  may  be  successful  in  finding  the  right 
course.  It  is  true,  that  their  disasters  will  not  ensure  his  success  -, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  beacons  that  are  put  up  on  any 
coast  must  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  chances  of  a 
mariner's  reaching  the  desired  port  in  safety,  provided  that  he  make 
good  use  of  the  guidance  which  they  are  calculated  to  afiord. 

Here  let  me  state  that  I  have  no  intention,  while  striving  to  steer  in 
the  right  course  by  such  lights  as  may  be  afforded  me,  to  fire  a  broad- 
side into  every  wrecked  vessel  that  I  may  meet  with  in  my  way.  In 
plain  terms,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  this  work  unduly  polemical, 
by  taking  occasion  to  attack  the  opinions  of  othere  on  every  point. 
Questions  to  which  the  text  gives  rise  must  necessarily  be  fully  dis- 
cussed ;  and  in  order  to  this  the  views  that  have  been  taken  must  he 
stated  and  canvassed.  But  beyond  this  I  do  not  intend  to  do  more 
than  to  recite  briefly  the  general  objections,  which  appear  to  me  to 
lie  against  the  several  schemes  of  the  three  schools  of  Apocalyptic  in- 
terpretation ;  and  as  I  do  not  expect  that  a  more  suitable  place  will 
be  found  elsewhere,  I  will  subjoin  them  here.     To  some  of  the  objec- 
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§  2.  The  Ikpotition :  objections  to  other  echemea.  A 

tions  I  Bholl  append  referenceB  to  places  in  my  Guide  to  iht  Apoealypte, 
in  which  illnstratioua  or  more  fall  statementB  of  the  objections  may  be 
found. 

Objeetiota  to  Pneterwt  icktimet. — 1.  They  are  compelled  to  have  re- 
couree  to  undue  generalizing  (Guide,  pp.  39,  40),  2.  They  violate 
'  the  law  of  continuity'  (pp.  41,  as.)  3.  They  are  nnable  to  interpret 
the  numbere  by  any  uniform  rule  (p.  51).  4,  Many  of  them  violate 
the  rule  of  '  coeval  intelligibility'  (p.  55).  5.  They  are  founded  on 
erroneouB  views  of  the  atmcture  of  the  book,  and  hence  contais  funda- 
mental errors  (Guide,  F.  II.  ch.  iii.)  6.  There  appear  to  be  sufQcient 
indicationa  in  the  eymbolizationa  (without  entering  into  exegetical 
queetionB)  to  refute  the  theories  of  those,  who,  like  U.  Stuart,  suppose 
Gh.  vi.-xi.  to  relate  to  Judea  and  the  Jewish  enemies  of  Christianity, 
and  Ch.  zii.-xix.  to  Rome  and  the  Bomisb  persecutors.  For,  on  the  one 
band,  heathen  idolateis  clearly  appear  to  be  introduced  in  the  former 
division  (ix.  20) ;  and  on  the  other,  Judea  and  the  Jews  in  the  latter 
(14;1, 14B8.,cp.  1;7). 

Ol>jectiom  to  Frceaenliat  aeheme*. — 1.  The  Neronic  having  been  proved 
to  be  the  true  date  of  the  Apocalypae(^i(2e,P.I.Ch.iii.),  they  are  thrown 
out  ab  initio.  2.  The  special  object  of  the  book,  viz.,  to  comfort  the 
existing  Churches  under  persecution,  is  inconsistent  with  their  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  which  ia,  that  the  aymbolizationa  reach  from  tbe 
time  then  present  to  the  remotest  futurity;  whence  it  follows  that  not 
more  than  a  single  verse  can  have  reference  to  the  age  then  current.  3. 
Tbeoriata  of  this  school  violate  tbeir  own  law  of  departure  (p.  40).  4. 
Also,  '  the  law  of  continuity'  (p.  41).  5,  And,  moreover,  '  the  law  of 
crisis'  (p.  45).  6.  They  t^e  figurative  terms  literally,  and  vice  vena 
(p.  61),  7.  They  fail  to  recognise  the  symbolical  signification  in  those 
numbers  which  are  connected  with  time  (p.  51).  8.  They  are  unable 
to  maintain  consi8t«ncy  of  interpretation  (p.  52).  9.  Tbey  do  not 
make  a  due  distinction  in  reference  to  explanatory  portions  (p.  54). 

10.  They  violate  the  canon  of  coeval  intelligibility  (pp.  55,  115). 

11.  And  that  of  limitation  of  the  subject-matter  (p.  65).  12.  They 
fail  to  show  well-defined  and  chronologically  distinguished  periods,  or 
any  approximations  to  chronological  equality  in  the  seala  or  in  the 
trumpets  (p.  56).  13.  These  schemes  do  not  exhibit  "  an  unveiling  of 
Jesus  Christ"  answering  to  the  title  of  the  book  (p.  92).  14.  They 
are  mote  or  less  founded  on  erroneous  views  of  tbe  structure  of  the 
hook,  and  consequently  must  contain  fundamental  errors  (P.  II.,  C. 
iii).  15.  It  would  be  consistent  with  congruity,  that  John  should  be 
introduced  as  performing  symbolical  acts  (10;  8:  19;  10)  in  the  course 
of  the  Vision,  if  in  the  events  symbolized  he  had  been  himself  an 
actoi;  but  not  so  if  they  were  those  of  a  period  remotely  future. 
16.   In  these  schemes  the  existence  of  an  eighth  head  of  the  beast  ia 
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generally,  but  vithont  Ruthority,  assnmed.  The  gender  of  the  Greek 
adjective  shows,  that  an  eighth  Jang  is  meant  in  G.  17;  11.  17. 
There  ie  no  authority  for  assigning  the  ten  horns  to  any  one  head. 
18.  Nor  for  making  the  horns  contemporaneous,  while  the  heads  are 
taken  to  be  consecutiTe.  19.  The  many  interpretations  of  the  heads 
and  horns  suffice  to  show,  that  all  are  purely  conjectural,  and  that  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  on  this  hypothesis. 

ObjeOione  to  Fuiuria  schemet. — 1,  Tbey  grossly  violate  '  the  law  of 
departure'  (p.  40).  2.  Also  'the  law  of  continuity'  (p.  41).  3.  And 
likewise,  '  the lawof  crisis' (p.  45).  4.  Theyundulyliteralize(p.51). 
6.  They  reject  the  symbolical  sense  in  numbers  connected  with  time 
(p.  51).  6.  They  violate  the  rule  of  coraval  intelligibility  (p.  55).  7. 
They  rest  in  part  on  perversions  of  the  terms  'ikortly,'  'near,'  &a. 
(p.  8S).  8.  And  in  part  on  palpable  misconstructions  of  Ch.  1;  10  (p.  83). 
9.  Fundamental  errors  arising  from  wrong  views  of  the  structure  of 
the  book  vitiate  them  (P.  II.,  Gh.  S). 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  making  these  lists  of  objections  I  have 
limited  myself  almost  entirely  to  such  as  are  based  on  the  abstract 
principles  which  I  have  laid  down  in  the  Guide.  I  have  not  adduced 
any  that  rest  on  controverted  points,  or  are  concerned  with  the  de- 
tails  of  interpretation.  Such  would  be  out  of  place'  here.  They  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  exposition,  though  in  general  rather  by  impli- 
cation than  by  explicit  enunciation. 


§  3.   THB  A»*I,YTIOiX  DiSrRIBDTIOKS. 

The  tynthetieal  gtruelure  and  the  stichoieal  dittributicn  of  the  Apo- 
calypse having  been  fully  treated  of  iniheOvide,  P.  II.,  ch.iii.and  iv., 
all  that  I  purpose  to  do  here  is  to  indicate,  in  a  very  few  words,  tha 
steps  by  which  the  several  distributions  which  I  have  made  of  the 
book  have  been  arrived  at. 

No  one  can  read  through  the  Apocalypse  without  perceiving,  that 
$even  is  the  ruling  number  of  the  book.  The  seven  epistles,  the  seven 
seals,  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven  angels  of  ch.  xiv.,  the  seven  angela 
of  ch.  xvi.,  are  patent  on  the  face  of  the  work.  Scarcely  less  so  is  the 
division  of  each  epistle  into  seven  parts ;  for  the  use  of  similar  formulce 
in  the  address  and  conclusion  of  each  shows,  that  each  address  and 
conclusion  is  meant  to  be  composed  of  two  parts,  and  the  body  of  each 
epistle  is  readily  resolvable,  under  the  guidance  of  the  topics  and 
forms  of  expression  into  three  parts.  On  considering,  then,  that  half 
the  contents  of  the  book  are  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  distributed  into 
heptads,  and  that  a  number  of  these  heptads  appear  to  be  again  simi- 
larly subdivided,  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  dprwri  probability,  that 
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the  whole  of  th«  book  might  have  been  composed  on  the  principle  of 
septenary  arrangement,  and  that  this  principle  might  have  been  car- 
ried ontj  as  for  as  was  practicable,  from  the  largest  down  to  the  small- 
est divisions.  That  the  nniveraal  adoption  of  the  principle  did  not 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  book  fumished  no  presumption  against  its 
existence ;  since  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  indicate  it  by  the 
actual  use  of  the  number  seven  in  more  than  a  few  instances.  On 
testing  the  hypothesis,  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  each  of  the  chapters 
or  portions  which  a  glance  at  the  contents  had  previonaly  shown  to 
form  a  distinct  paragraph,  was  found  to  resolve  Itself  so  readily  and 
natarolly  into  a  heptad  of  parte  as  to  leave  no  donbt  on  my  mind  of 
the  validity  of  the  hypothesis.  And  this  conclusion  received  strong 
confirmation  from  the  striking  coincidence  which  it  was  found  to  pre- 
sent with  the  horol  hypothesis,  as  I  proceed  to  show. 

Several  able  expositors  have  been  of  opinion,  that,  when  John  saye, 
"  I  was  in  spirit  (that  is,  in  an  ecstatic  state)  on  the  Lord's  day,"  he 
means  to  indicate  not  merely  the  day,  but  also  the  dniation  of  the 
'  ecstatic  state,  namely,  that  it  lasted  during  the  Lord's  Day,  neither 
more  nor  less.  If  so,  the  vision  occupied  eiactly  twenty-four  hours 
(see  Otiide,  p.  134,  ss.)  Now  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, that  the  distribution  previously  made  of  the  book  into  heptads 
had  assigned  to  that  part  of  it  included  in  '  the  Vision,'  viz.,  from  Ch. 
I ;  10  to  Ch.  22 ;  5,  twenty-four  heptads,  there  being  twenty-seven  in 
all.  And  this  coincidence  strongly  tends  to  confirm  both  the  hypo- 
theses which  gave  rise  to  it. 

On  observing  this  coincidence,  it  naturally  occurred  to  me  to  inquire 
whether  a  more  minute  correspondence  might  not  have  been  carried 
oat.  It  is  well  known,  that  ancient  works  (especially  such  as  have, 
like  the  Apocalypse,  a  poetical  character)  were  customarily  divided 
into  sticha  and  distichs ;  and  that  the  Apocalypse  was  no  exception 
there  is  good  authority  for  asserting ;  see  Gvide,  p.  173.  As  a  hep- 
tad  has  been  aasigned  to  each  honr,  the  hypothesis  was  probable,  that 
a  etich  had  been  allotted  to  each  minute.  On  trial,  the  whole  book 
was  found  to  contain  1620etichs  or  clauses ;  and  though  the  required 
number,  viz.,  1440,  was  not  found  in  '  the  Vision,'  yet  there  appeared 
reasons  for  believing,  that  a  mystical  adjustment  may  have  been  made, 
whereby  1440  stichs  were  reckoned  to  the  Vision  (see  Guide,  p.  177). 
And  hence  I  have  felt  justified  in  making  the  principle  of  a  atich  to 
a  minute  the  basis  of  my  stichoical  distribution. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  all  these  distributions  into  parts,  hours 
heptads,  and  stichs,  have  necessarily  been  conjectural.  Still,  tJiey  are 
verified  by  the  considerations  which  have  now  been  indicated,  and  by 
others  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  Gvide,  P.  II.,  Ch.  iv.  And  the 
evidence  is,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently  strong  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my 
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mind  that  the  severe]  difitributioDS  formed  part  of  the  author's  plan. 
The  Btichoical  diiitributioD,  in  particular,  and  the  arrangement  In 
Beries  which  ia  founded  on  it,  are  accredited  by  so  vast  a  number  of 
coincidencea  as  could  never  have  arisen  accidentally.  Such,  at  leEist, 
is  my  opinion,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  that  of  those  who  give  a  careful 
and  candid  conaidetation  to  the  details  of  the  series  as  exhibited  in 
the  Chart  and  in  the  Qvide.  Doubtless,  in  a  distribution  which  has 
necessarily  been  made  conjecturally,  many  of  the  coincidences  ex- 
hibited may  be  fortuitous ;  but  unless  it  can  be  thought  that  aU  are 
BO,  the  position  that  a  stichoical  distribution,  and  an  arrangement  of 
the  stichs  more  or  less  into  series,  has  been  made  by  the  author,  can- 
not rightly  be  deemed  destitute  of  foundation. 


j  i.  Thz  JUisticax  o&  Sxubolic  Stbtxh. 

I.   IHTBODUCTO&I  KXUABKB,  HXTIKITIONB,  KTC. 

The  symbolic  system  of  the  Apocalypse  will  next  engage  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  most  important,  in  order  to  guard  against  arbitrary  inter- 
pretations, adopted  to  suit  each  case  as  it  may  arise,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  several  symbols,  emblems,  and  chief  figurative  terms  and  phrases 
should  be  exhibited  independently  and  beforehand.  Moreover,  by 
exhibiting  under  one  view  the  use  of  each  emblem,  and  by  bringing 
together  the  important  symbolizations,  light  will  be  thrown  on  each 
part  and  on  the  whole,  and  a  full  and  clear  apprehension  of  the  chief 
scenes,  and  of  the  mystical  system  in  general,  will  be  facilitated. — Sym- 
bolism, there  is  good  reason  to  believe  (witness  the  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  sculptured  remains  of  the  Assyrians), 
had  become  a  tcitnee.  It  was  a  teeret  science  and  a  tacred  philosophy. 
Hence  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  is  not 
likely  to  he  attained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  making  arbitrary 
guesses  at  the  meaning  of  each  symbol  taken  separately.  If  we  would 
attain  to  anything  like  certainty  and  exactness,  we  must  proceed  on 
fixed  principles,  and  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  method.  And  I 
therefore  propose  now,  in  the  first  place,  to  define  the  principal  terms, 
and,  in  the  second,  to  give  a  systematic  summary  of  the  symbolism  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

DefinUion». — Symbols  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds.  When 
one  physical  object  is  used  to  denote  another,  it  is  a  tytnbol  properly 
so  called :  when  used  to  denote  a  quality,  it  is  an  emblwn. — As  & 
general  rule,  it  is  essential  that  the  thing  representing  should  be  as 
diverse  ^  possible  from  the  thing  represented.  Endless  confusion 
would  reenlt,  if  (for  example)  one  beast  were  put  for  another,  one 
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colour  for  another,  or  one  deeignation  of  time  for  another :  whereas 
by  a  marked  generic  diversity,  the  specific  or  particular  resemblance, 
which  forms  the  point  of  the  Bymbolization,  is  brought  into  strong  re- 
lief. Still,  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
things  of  a  diverse  natnre  suitable  to  serve  as  symbols  (for  example, 
in  things  of  the  unseen  world),  there  would  be  no  alternative  bat  to 
use  the  ordinary  names  in  a  symbolic  sense.  And  in  some  other 
cases,  when  congruity  required,  and  no  risk  of  misapprehension  existed, 
the  rule  of  diversity  may  have  been  departed  from.  Still  it  ia  a 
general  rule. — The  essential  distinction  between  a  tymbol  and  a  typ« 
seems  to  be,  that  the  thing  representing  is  in  the  former  unreal  or 
imaginary,  and  in  the  latter  real. — Figurative  is  the  most  general 
term,  and  stands  opposed  to  literal. — Spiritual  properly  contrasts  with 
^entual,  rather  than  with  corportal. — Ecdenaitical  is  correlative  to  civU 
01  political. 

II.   BUmuST  VUW  01  THK  STHBOUBX  OF  THK  APOCALIPSX. 

1.  Place  and  Hme  of  the  Vision. 

The  scene  of  John's  Vision  is  laid  in  Patmos,  that  is,  in  a 
desert  island,  as  being  a  place  appropriate  to  the  '  afflictive'  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Church,  and  to  vhich  it  might  be  supposed 
that  he  had  been  driven  by  the  peisecution  of  the  Boman  beast.  See 
Ouide,  ch.  ii. 

The  Vision  is  assigned  to  a  particular  day, — "the  Lord's  day;" 
and  it  may  be,  that  Easter-day  is  meant.  Bat,  why  'the  Lord's  day?' 
Probably,  as  being  suited  to  turn  the  thoughts  to  '  that  great  day'  of 
the  Lord,  to  which  it  was  the  primary  object  of  the  author  to  direct 
the  attention.  See  Guide,  p.  83.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
Vision  occupied  exactly  the  twenty-four  hours  of  this  day ;  and  the 
grounds  of  this  opinion  may  be  found  in  the  Ouide,  p.  1 34,  ss. 

2.   Hie  Standing  Scenery  and  Primary  Scetiei  of  the  Apocalypse, 
A  symbolical  universe,  including  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the 
underworld,  as  these  were  conceived  of  by  the  Jews,  forms  the  stand- 
ing scenery.     The  primary  scenes  are  three,  and  to  these  a  Frontis- 
piece is  prefixed. 

The  Frontispiece  (i.  10-20)  presents  to  view  Jesus  in  the  character 
of  the  great  High  Priest  and  £ing,  ordering  and  guiding  his  universal 
Church.  Though  this  frontispiece  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Vision  as  a  whole. 
The  first  gmnd  scene  is  laid  on  the  symbolic  earth.    The  precisd 
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locality  to  which  attention  is  directed  ia  that  part  of  proconsnlar  Aula 
in  which  the  Beven  churchea  were  situated.  The  epistolary  form  of 
thiB  portion  (ch.  ii>,  iii.)  did  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  symbols; 
hut  the  whole  is  couched  in  symbolical  language. 

The  second  principal  scene  is  a  court  of  justice  in  the  symbolic 
heavens,  whither  the  Personage  who  had  appeared  before  on  the  earth 
has  now  removed,  as  appears  from  hie  voice  being  heard  to  say,  "Come 
up  hither."  Ch.  It.,  t.  contain  the  description  of  this  scene,  which 
should  be  conceived  of  as  holding  its  ground  (though  for  a  time  un- 
avoidably kept  out  of  view  by  the  secondary  scenes  evolved  from  the 
seven-seal  book),  until  it  is  again  brought  on  the  UxpU  (so  to  speak) 
in  the  scene  of  judgment  of  Ch.  20 ;  11-15.  Whether  this  Court 
should  be  conceived  of  as  being  held  in  'the  temple  in  the  heaven,' 
which,  with  its  ark,  altar,  and  other  fomiture  for  worship,  are  so  often 
spoken  of;  or  whether  the  temple  (which  corresponded  to  that  on  the 
earth,  and  of  which  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  the  model)  was  dis- 
tinct, may  be  doubted  ;  cp.  6 ;  9 :  8  ;  3,  13  :  11 ;  19 :  15 ;  5~S ;  16  ; 
'    1>  7,  17. 

The  third  scene  is  in  the  mid-heaven,  and  consists  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  as  seen  descending  from  the  heaven  to  the  earth. 

3,  Sr/mhols  of  the  Secondary  Seene$  of  the  ApoealypK. 
By  'secondary  scenes'  I  mean  those  which  are  brought  to  view  in 
the  progreasive  opening  and  unrolling  of  the  seven-seal  roll,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  scenes  external  to  it,  and  which  divide  the  Vision 
into  three  principal  portions : — viz.,  1.  The  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars 
or  of  Jesus  Christ ;  2.  The  Mystery  of  Crod  ;  3.  The  former  resumed 
and  completed.  If  these  scenes  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  depicted 
on,  they  are  at  any  rate  assigned  to  the  several  divisions  of  the  seven- 
seal  roll.  Not  stopping  now  to  enter  into  that  question,  I  propose  to 
notice  here,  not  the  scenes  as  wholes,  but  the  several  symbols  found 
in  them,  in  such  a  systematic  arrangement  as  will  best  tend  to  elucidate 
their  meanings. 

(1).  The  symbolical  univeru,  then,  has  tAree  divisions:  [1].  The 
heavens;  [2}  The  earth ;  [3}  The  underworld ;  see  5;  3,  13:  Ph.  2; 
10 :  Sib.  Or.  hk.  ii.  149  ;  '  fiery  flames  will  consume  all  things, — 
heaven,  earth,  and  hades.'  The  realities,  of  which  these  are  repre- 
sentative, do  not  in  their  nature  admit  of  having  other  symbols 
than  themselves.  Each  of  these  symhols  was  again  subdivided  into 
three. 

[1],  ITte  heawM  contained  the  first,  second,  and  third  heavens,  the 
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two  foimet  being  each  divided  into  Area;  eo  that  seven  lieaveiiB  migkt 
be  reckoned  in  the  whole.  Bat  into  theae  minor  divisions  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  enter ;  because  "the  heaven"  in  general  is  alone  used 
symbolically.  And,  so  naed,  it  denotes  the  seat  of  authority  of  the 
highest  poweisj  but  whether  these  are  divine  or  hnman,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  Christian  or  Jewish,  can  alone  be  determined  in  each 
particnlar  case  from  the  context  and  circumstances.  Generally  spell- 
ing, after  the  Christian  epoch,  the  heaven  is  Christianity,  the  earth 
or  world  as  opposed  to  the  heaven  Judaism,  and  the  abyss  in  this 
connection  would  be  heathenism.  The  heaven  may  also  be  used  to 
denote  the  Covenant  as  ordained  and  '  laid  up'  in  heaven,  and  the 
earth  its  state  after  its  publication  in  the  world.  And  when  a  falling 
from  heaven  to  earth,  or  a  flying  in  mid-heaven  is  spoken  of,  the  places 
serve  only  as  the  machinery  of  representation. 

[2J  The  earth  or  world  is  divided  into  {1}.  the  earth  proper  or  land ; 
(2).  the  riveia  and  fountains  of  waters;  (3).  the  sea. 

{1}.  The  earth  or  land  is  the  contrast  to  the  sea  (Hag.  ii.  6 ;  "  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  the  sea  and  the  dry  land");  and  in  this  con- 
trast it  symbolizes  either  the  territory  of  Grod's  people  (that  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  Judea)  in  contradistinctloD  to  that  of  their  adversaries 
(namely,  the  rest  of  the  world),  or  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity 
as  opposed  to  those  of  theii  enemies,  or  potsibly  Ood's  people  them- 
selves (whether  Jews  or  Christians  will  depend  on  the  epoch)  in  con- 
trast to  their  persecutors.  The  exposition  of  Ch,  13  ;  1, 11,  will  estab- 
lish the  principle  now  laid  down.  Cp.  10;  2,  6  :  12  ;  12  :  16;  2,  3, 4. 
Matt.  6  ;  5.  (2).  Ilivert  and  fountains  of  waters,  as  being  feeders  of 
the  sea,  symbolize,  either  the  outlying  provinces  or  tributary  states,  or 
the  internal  resources,  which  furnish  wealth  and  strength  to  the 
hostile  world-power;  see  xiv.  7.  {3}.  ITie  sea  representfl  generically  the 
domain  of  the  heathen  power  in  antagonism  to  the  people  of  Grod, 
and  specifically  in  the  Apocalypse  the  Roman  empire,  Cp.  Isa.  60 ; 
5  :  Jer.  SI ;  42 :  Dan.  7 ;  2,  3,  17. 

[3].  The  underworld  (5;  3,  13:  Ep.  i;  9)  appears  to  have  been 
conceived  of  as  being  divided  horizontally  into  Paradise,  Hades,  and 
the  Abyss ;  ^ades  being  sometimes  pnt  for  the  whole.  (See  A  Dit- 
eomte  concerning  Bade»  attributed  to  Josephus ;  Uagee  on  AftmemeiU, 

II.,  157,88.) 

{1}.  Paradise  was  placed  on  the  right  hand,  and  accounted  the 
resting-place  of  the  souls  of  the  just  between  death  and  the  judgment ; 
see  Luke  16;  22:  23;  43:  2  Cor.  12 ;  4.  Paradise  answers  to  the  Ely- 
sian  fields  of  the  heathen.  {21.  Bodes  proper  is  the  place  of  punish- 
ment of  God's  enemies  between  death  and  the  judgment,  and  is  on 
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the  left  hand.  (3).  The  Abyu  vaa  in  the  middle,  being  Bepuated  per- 
pendicularly into  three  divisions,  i.  At  the  top,  and  between  Fara- 
dise  and  HadeB'proper,  would  seem  to  hare  been  placed  '  the  pit  or 
well  of  the  abyss'  of  Ch.  9 ;  1,  which  was  identical  with  the  '  gnlf '  or 
'chasm'  of  Luke  16;  26.  ii.  Next  would  be  the  abyss  proper  of 
Ch.  17  i  8  :  20 ;  1 :  Lnke  8 ;  31 :  Eom.  10  ;  7  :  thi«  being  the  prison- 
hold  of  Satan  and  the  beast,  and  the  Tartarus  of  the  heathen  and  of 
2  Pet.  2 ;  i :  where  also  '  the  angels  who  fell  ore  reserved  for  the 
judgment'  (Jnde  6).  This  Tartarus  was  accounted  by  the  Greeks  "  a 
dark  abyss,  as  deep  below  Hades  as  earth  below  heaven,"  and  stood 
opposed  to  the  Elysian  fields.  That  the  abyst  is  not  identical  with  the 
tea  clearly  appeara  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  devils,  who  be- 
sought our  Lord  not  to  cast  them  into  the  abyss,  yet  rushed  of  their 
own  accord  into  the  sea.  iii-  At  the  bottom  was  Gehenna,  "the  lake 
which  burneth  vith  fire  and  brimstone,"  into  which  Satan  and  his 
allies  were  finally  cast. 

Such  a  scheme  as  I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  easy  way  of  harmonizing  the  various  statements  and 
aliuBions  in  reference  to  the  unseen  world.  But  it  may  well  be  be- 
lieved, that  on  such  a  subject  opinions  greatly  difTered;  and  it  would 
doubtless  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  all  the  opinions 
entertained  on  a  matter  of  pure  speculation.  In  Enoch  ch.  xx.ii.,  the 
place  where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  rest  until  the  judgment  ia 
divided  into  four  spaces,  "by  a  chasm,  by  water,  and  by  light  above  it; 
and  in  the  same  way  likewise  ore  sinners  separated,  when  they  die  and 
are  buried,  and  suffer  torment  until  the  great  judgment."  Lone  says, 
in  his  AraJnan  NighCi  Entertainment  (note  2  to  introduction) — "  The 
Arabs  believe  in  seven  heavens  and  seven  earths,  one  above  another ; — 
each  500  years'  journey  in  width  and  in  depth  and  in  distance  from 
one  another.  This  notion  of  seven  heavens  appears  to  be  taken  from 
"  the  seven  spheres," — the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Ju- 
piter, Satnm,  each  supposed  to  revolve  round  the  earth ;  and  that  of 
seven  earths  from  "the  seven  climates."  The  first  heavens  is  of 
emerald,  the  second  of  white  silver,  the  third  of  pearls,  the  fourth  of 
mby,  the  fifth  of  gold,  the  sixth  of  jacinth,  the  seventh  of  shining 
light.  Some  assert  Paradise  to  be  in  the  seventh  heavens.  Others 
place  above  the  seventh  heaven  seven  seas  of  light,  then  an  undefined 
number  of  veils  or  separations,  seven  of  each  kind,  then  Paradise, 
which  consists  of  seven  stages.  The  first  stage  is  of  white  pearls,  and 
BO  on.  The  seven  earths  are  diversely  inhabited.  The  first  by  men, 
g«nii,  &c.  The  second  by  a  suffocating  wind.  The  third  hy  the  stones 
of  Jabennem  (Hell).  The  fourth  by  the  sulphur  of  Jahennem.  The 
fifth  by  its  serpents.  The  sixth  by  its  scorpions.  The  seventh  by 
Iblees  and  his  troops.     The  earth  is  supported  by  an  angeL     He  by 
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a  rock  of  ruby  with  7000  perforations.  It  by  a  bull  with  4000  eyes, 
ears,  noaes,  mouthe,  tongues,  and  feet.  It  by  a  fish,  Bahamoot. 
nnder  the  lowest  earth,  and  beneath  seas  of  darknesB,  of  which  the 
number  is  unknown,  is  Hell,  which  coDsiste  of  eeven  stages.  The  first 
for  wicked  AfohammedanB.  The  second  for  Christians.  The  third 
for  Jews.  The  fourth  for  the  Sabians.  The  fifth  for  the  Mt^ans, 
The  sixth  for  the  Idolaters.  The  seTenth  for  the  Hypocrites.  "  Ja- 
hennem"  is  the  general  name  for  Hell,  and  the  particular  name  for  its 
first  stage.  Some  place  Hell  in  the  seventh  earth ;  and  some  have 
doabted  whether  it  be  above  or  below  the  earth  which  toe  inhabit.  At 
the  consammation,  6od,  we  are  told,  will  take  the  whole  earth  in  His 
left  hand,  and  the  heayens  will  be  rolled  together  in  His  right  band; 
uid  the  earth  will  be  changed  into  another  earth,  and  the  heavens 
into  another  heavens ;  and  Hell  will  be  brought  nigh  to  the  tribunal 
of  God." 

(2).  We  proceed,  next,  to  tMngt  ccmtaiited  in  the  tywibolical  univerte, 
and  will  notice,  first,  certain  ffroupg  o/tymhoh, 

[1].  The  fint  group  will  he  that  brought  to  view  in  the  ecens  of 
judgment  in  ch.  iy.,  y.    It  is  a  heptadat  group,  consisting  of 

ID.  The  enAroned  One.  By  this  unnamed  One  is  intended  the 
'I  am,'  the  'Jehovah,'  whose  name  might  not  be  uttered.  The 
triune  God  is  symbolized ;  but  the  second  person  is  specially  contem- 
plated ;  for  to  him  '  all  judgment  hath  been  committed.'  (2).  The 
tUKTttyfour  ddert.  Twelve  being  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  one 
dodecad  represents  the  redeemed  of  the  Legal,  the  other  those  of  the 
Evangelic  Church  ;  and  consequently  the  two  conjointly  symbolize 
the  Church  of  all  time  in  its  twofold  division.  This  symbol  has  doubt- 
less been  derived  from,  and  conversely  maybe  regarded  as  personified 
in,  the  twelve  patriarchs,  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  the  Law,  and 
the  twelve  apostles,  founders  of  the  Church  of  the  Gospel.  The  light- 
nings, &C.,  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  extending  around  the  elders' 
thrones,  thus  additionally  marking  tbem  out  as  being  joined  as  asses- 
sors in  judgment  with  the  enthroned  One.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that 
tbey  have  their  place  around  the  throne.  {31.  The  seven  burning 
torehti  symbolize  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  in  bis  office  of 
sanctifier  acting  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit  considered  as  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  {i).  The  glassy  sea,  or  crystal  pavement  of  heaven,  shows 
'  holiness  to  be  the  foundation  of  God's  throne ; '  and  indicates  that 
absolute  purity  is  necessary  to  all  who  tread  heaven's  courts;  since 
such  alone  can  abide  in  the  place,  where  the  consuming  fires  of  the 
purifying  Spirit  bum.  Those  about  to  be  put  on  their  trial  must  take 
their  stand  on  a  floor,  which  will  exhibit  in  hideous  colours  the  smatl- 
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«8t  spot  or  stain,  and  within  reach  of  fires,  which  will  detect  and  con- 
sume every  baae  alloy  or  connterfeit.  t5).  The  four  living-creaiurei. 
These  represent;  in  the  abstract  the  attribates  of  the  Deity, — infinite 
knowledge,  power,  wisdom,  excellence,  omnipresence ;  and  heoce  their 
position  aa  supporters  of  His  throne.  In  the  concrete  they  symbo- 
lize these  attributes  as  illDstrated  in  God's  works ;  and  hence  they 
are  representativee  of  all  creation,  as  their  name  of  creofurM  and  their 
number  (that  of  universalitj)  indicate.  This  symbol  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  leading  standards  of  the  four  sides  of  the  camp  of 
Israel,  orvKevernJ  those  from  the  creatures  ;  and  hence,  in  either  case, 
the  Law  be  considered  as  a  particnlar  illustration  or  example  of  the 
thing  signified  by  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Prophets  in 
respect  of  the  four  greater  of  their  number ;  and  also  of  the  Crospel  in 
respect  of  the  Evangelists,  to  whom  these  creatures  were  severally 
assigned  as  their  emblems.  {6).  The  leven-teal  roll  is  the  symbol  of 
the  evidence  to  be  adduced  on  the  trial,  and  representative  of  the  his- 
torical record  of  the  seven  ^;6S  of  the  older  Dispensation.  (7).  The 
lamb  symbolizes  Christ  as  the  Afediator  of  the  Covenant. 

[23.  Our  teeond  group  will  also  consist  of  a  heptad  of  parties,  viz. — 
of  the  Mediator  and  his  hosts,  or  of  Christ  under  so  many  special  cha- 
racters or  aspects. 

HI,  The  lamb  a*  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  vwrld  (5 ;  6  :  cp. 
13  ;  8)  represents  the  Saviour  as  He  who  redeems  his  elect  by  making 
atonement  for  them.  {2}.  The  eonyutror  on  the  white  hone  (6 ;  2) 
eymbolizeB  the  victorious  course  on  which  the  M!ediator  goes  forth  in 
Creation  and  Providence  from  the  commencement  of  the  ages,  and  is 
the  character  in  which  be  will  again  appear  at  the  end  of  them,  when 
he  puts  all  enemies  under  his  feet  (19  j  11).  {31.  The  male  child 
(12 ;  S)  represents  Jesus  as  being  from  bis  birth,  through  his  Church, 
the  pastor  and  ruler  of  the  Gentiles.  14),  Michael  and  hit  angeh 
(12 ;  7).  These  form  a  symbol  exhibiting  in  their  contest  with  the 
Dragon  the  conflict  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness  at 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  when  the  bruising  of  the  serpent's 
head  was  completed.  (SI.  The  conqueror  on  the  u^ite  horse  ai  the  }iead 
ffOie  armie*  of  heaven  (19  ;  11)  represents  the  Mediator  at  his  second 
advent  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  putting  the  last  enemies  under  his  feet. 
{61.  The  judge  on  the  white  throne  (20;  11)  is  the  Son  of  Man  on  the 
throne  of  hia  glory  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  i7l.  The 
ang^t  of  the  Apocalypte,  These  amount  to  teven  times  leven  in  seven 
distinct  beptads.  They  represent  the  actings  of  Jesus  on  behalf  of 
his  people.    See  on  79. 

Jesus  is  thus  exhibited,  as  (1).  The  Mediator  of  the  Covenant : 
(21.  The  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world :   (3).  The  incarnate 
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Saviour :  (44.  The  T&nquisher  of  tbe  powers  of  darkness :  iS).  The 
destroyer  of  tbe  God-opposing  world-power  of  Heathenism :  16}.  The 
judge  of  all  1  {7}.  The  Protector  of  bis  people,  who  by  his  ever-watch- 
ful FroTidenoe  orderetb  all  things  according  to  his  will  and  for  their 
good.  He  thus  appears  as  '  the  captain  of  salvation  ; '  '  the  founder 
and  finisher' OF 'perfecterof  the  faith;'  '  the  fonndation-stone,'  'the 
comer-Btone,'  'the  key-stone,'  and  'the  top-stone'  of  the  spiritual 
edifice,  the  Church. 

There  are  three  times  (even  mystical  names  or  titles  given  to  Christ. 
Each  of  the  seven  epistles  contains  a  descriptive  title.  The  seventh  seal 
includes  atrven  in  the  following  texts: — a.  lii.  7;  b,  xvii,  14;  e.xix.11; 

d.  xix.  12 ;  e.  zix.  13 ;  /  xix.  16  ;  g.  xix.  17.  And  in  the  remainder 
of  the  book  are  tfao  aeven  following : — a.  i.  5;  h.  i.8;  c.  i.  i3;d.v.  5; 

e,  V.  5;  /  V.  6 ;  g.  xxii.  16.  Bnt,  as  the  seven  titles  in  tbe  epistles 
contain /(turf  em  designations,  if  these  ore  reckoned  separately,  there 
will  be  in  all/our  times  sewn  designations.  The  literal  names  of  the 
Saviour  occur  in/owrleen  places. 

[S}.  As  the  second  group  contains  symbols  of  Christ,  so  does  ttie 
third  of  his  Church.     It  consists  of  the  Jintr  following ; — 

(II.  The  two  Witnenea  represent  the  Legal  and  Evangelic  Dispensa- 
tions as  testifiers  to  the  tmth.  {21.  The  tun-clothed  Wovian  of  cb.  xti. 
eyxubolizes  tbe  Church  of  all  time,  advancing  to  a  higher  stage,  but 
persecuted  by  the  world.  (3}.  The  Kven  churchet  of  ch.  ii.,  iii.  repre- 
sent tbe  universal  Church  in  its  infancy,  atm^ling  with  the  twin- 
serpents  of  corruption  within  and  persecution  from  without.  (4).  The 
neiB  Jtrutalem  exhibits  the  Church  as  in  course  of  attaining  to  its 
fullest  maturity. 

[4].  The/ovrih  group  will  form  a  companion  in  tbe  way  of  contrast 
to  the  third.  It  consists  of  tbe  »evtn  allies  of  Satan,  he  himself  ap- 
pearing under  the  following  nevea  cbaiacters: — a.  ApoUyon,  or  the 
Destroyer :  b.  The  Beast  from  the  abyss  (the  abyss  being  Satan's 
proper  haiitai)  :  e.  The  red  Dragon  :  d.  Satan,  or  the  Adversary  :  e. 
The  Serpent,  or  Deceiver :  /.  Tbe  Devil,  or  Calumniator :  g.  The 
Accuser. 

f  1).  The  Dragon.  This  is  a  symbol  of  the  military  power  at  heathen 
Rome  under  the  Casars,  as  set  in  action  by  Satan..  And  inasmuch  as 
the  power  of  the  sword  is  brought  to  view  as  Satan's  chief  instrument, 
this  is  the  symbol  under  which  he  himself  is  specially  introduced  on 
the  scene.  (2},  13),  {41.  Tbe  three  BeasU  from  the  tea,  Jrom  the  earth, 
aaijrom  the  dbyu,  symbolize  tbe  imperio-civil  executive  power  in  three 
divisions  or  different  points  of  view.  16).  The  Whore  is  the  city  and 
state  of  Rome  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  body  corporate  of 
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heathenism.  !6}.  The  false  Prophet  is  the  second  beast  ^ewed  U  the 
embodimeat  of  the  ecclesioetical  power  of  heathenism.  (7).  DeaA 
and  Sadta  is  the  complement  of  the  whole,  and  serves  to  show  the 
perdition  to  which  the  power  of  Satsji  embodied  in  heathenism  con- 
ducts.— We  have  thus  brought  before  us  the  four  elements  of  the 
power  which  Satan  wields  against  the  Church, — the  military,  the  civil, 
thepopatar,  and  the  eccleBiastical,  together  with  the  recompense  which 
is  in  store  for  the  instruments  of  his  wrath. 

2dly.  We  will  advert  briefly  to  tmseellaneotu  tymboU  and  emhlemt. 

[I].  Four  cifiet,  as  representatives  of  as  many  bodies  corporate,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  are  symbolized  in  the  Apocalypse. 

U).  The  godly  matron  of  Ch.  12  ;  1,  Bjmbolizes  "  the  holy  city"  of  Ch. 
11 ;  2,  (i.e.,  Jerusalem  previous  to  her  casting  away,  the  "  Jerusalem 
that  now  is;"  a.d.  68),  as  representative  of  the  Church  of  God  gene- 
rally (which  is  "the  mother  of  all"),  but  specially  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
out  of  which  the  Christian  sprung,  i2).  The  Sodomitisk  Chvrch, 
having tbe  designation  of  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah"  inCh.  11;  8,  could, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  no  female  representative.  This  de- 
signation is  a  civic  ap[)ellation  for  Jerusalem  after  she  had  been  cast 
off,  and  had  virtually  become  a  part  of  "  the  great  city"  (11 ;  8  :  16; 
19).  '  The  faithful  city  is' now  uwse  than  '  a  harlot.'  {31.  The  great 
uAore  Babi/loaaf  ch.  xvii.  is  the  symbol  of  Rome,  eis  the  representative 
of  the  heathen  world-power,  seducing  and  persecuting  Grod's  people. 
141,  The  virgin  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Church  of 
God  in  the  Chiistian  division  or  stage  of  it.  She  appears  first  (at  the 
epoch  of  the  full  espousals,  that  is,  of  exaltation  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  Jewish  Church)  simply 
as  "the  Bride."  Subsequently  (viz.,  previous  to  the  Eeformation)  as 
"the  beloved  city;"  when  no  distinctive  appellation  is  given  to  her. 
Lastly,  after  her  reformation  she  is  exhibited  as  "  the  new  Jemsalem," 
descending  from  heaven. — The  first  and  the  last  of  these  four,  regarded 
under  a  somewhat  different  aspect,  form  part  of  the  third  group  above : 
the  third  is  in  the  same  way  included  in  the  fourth  group.  The  first 
and  third  stand  connected  as  contrasts, 

[2].  SeTxn  symbols  are  taken  ,^wn  the  heavena,  viz.,  four  from  the 
second  heaven,  and  three  from  the  first. 

{1  j.  7^  Sun  is  in  general  a  symbol  of  the  highest  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical power  or  ruler,  (2).  The  moon  represents  the  next  highest  power 
or  ruler,  or  the  consort  of  the  sovereign.  In  C.  12  ;  1,  the  sun  seems  to 
he  the  Gospel,  and  the  moon  the  Law.  {3),  Stan  symbolize  subordi- 
nate powers  or  rulers.     (1).  Storms  of  thunder,  liglUning,  and  haU  are 
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emblematical  of  desolating  ware  and  '  plagues.'  The  several  terms  are 
used  in  conjunctioa  witb  othere  to  malce,^>i-inu^,  and  accoiding  to  the 
combiDations  the  nature  and  severity  of  '  the  plague'  is  denoted. 
{5}.  Cloud*.  When  used  without  any  epithet,  black  thunder-clouds  are 
to  be  understood ;  and  then  by  a  cloud  a  minor  or  more  remote  judg- 
ment is  eymbolized,  and  by  glouda  a  more  immediate  or  final  judgment. 
A  white  cloud  indicates  an  advent  on  a  work  of  grace.  See  1;  7;  10;  1 : 
14 ;  14.  IG}.  A  rainbow  is  '  a  token  of  the  covenant.'  See  4;  3  :  10 ;  1. 
J7J.  The  four  vrindt  are  used  to  represent  tiie  four  deeolating  world- 
powers,  which  awept  over  '  the  pleasant  land.'  See  7 ;  1 ;  and  cp.  Ez. 
37  ;  9  :  42 ;  16-20  :  Je.  49 ;  36 :  Da.  7  ;  2  :  8 ;  8  :.  Zee.  2 ;  6. 

[3].  In  the  Jewish  mystical  cosmogony,  the  fimv  elements,  earth, 
water,  air,  and  fire,  were  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  four  classes 
of  unpurified  beings.  The  two  first  were  assigned  to  men,  the  two 
last  to  evil  spirits.  The  earth,  as  I  have  shown,  was  symbolically  the 
abode  of  the  people  of  God  in  their  unpurified,  militant  state.  The 
world  of  watere  was  assigned  to  the  servants  of  the  old  serpent. 
The  sea  was  allotted  to  his  chief  instrument,  the  dominant  world- 
power.  The  fountains  of  waters  were  made  symbolical  of  the  outlying 
sources,  whence  his  earthly  kingdom  yraa  supplied  vrith  subjects.  The 
rivers  stood  for  states  tributary  or  inferior  to  the  ruling  power.  The 
region  of  the  air  was  allotted  to  "  the  aerial  powers"  (Eph.  2 ;  2),  that 
is,  those  evil  angels,  whose-  time  of  perpetual  incarceration  was  not 
yet  arrived,  and  to  whom  a  temporary  liberty  of  egress  from  their  pro- 
per home  in  Hades  was  as  yet  allowed  :  cp.  9  ;  2  :  16  ;  17.  The  lake 
of  fire  was  the  final  abode  reserved  for  tlie  Bevil,  his  angels,  and  his 
servants  during  "  the  ages  of  ages." — Fire  is  used  in  various  emble- 
matic significations,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 

[4].  Seven  things  connected  with  the  Jewish  temple  are  made  em; 
blems  of  things  ecclesiastical. 

il}.  The  temple  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  is  made  an  emblem 
of  the  Jewish  religion  in  general :  11 ;  2.  121.  The  court  without  re- 
presents the  uon- essentials  of  Judaism.  13).  The  altar  of  bumi  sacri- 
Jiee  stands  for  the  principle  of  vicarious  atonement,  (41.  The  golden 
altar  for  that  of  intercession  :  8 ;  3,  [5),  The  tidiemacle  or  holy  of 
holies  (15  ;  S)  for  the  essential  truths  of  Judaism.  {6}.  The  ark  for 
the  Gospel -coven  ant,  on  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  special  Jewish 
covenant  was  esoterically  based.  (71.  The  seven  candlestieka  for  Christ's 
universal  Church. 

\S\,  An  animal  and  its  membera,  f  oitrfeen  symbols  and  emblems 
derived  from  an  animal  are  found  in  the  Apocalypse. 
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18  INTKOOBCTION. 

{1).  An  animal  in  iU  erdirety. — An  animal  in  the  abetract  denotes 
a  corporate  body,  euch  as  a  kingdom,  dynaEty,  or  constituted  order  or 
class  of  men. — Thie  body  may  be  eitber  civil  or  ecclesiaBtical,  and  it 
will  be  either  friendly  or  hostile  to  the  Lamb  according  to  the  parti- 
cular character  of  the  animal  Beleoted.  Any  symbolic  animal  may  be 
80  far  individnalized  as  to  be  used  to  denote  in  particnlar  the  head  or 
founder,  or  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  body,  of  which  it  is 
generically  the  eymbol,  this  member  being  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tiye  or  personification  of  the  body.  See  Stuart's  Com.,  §  29,  p.  411 ; 
and  on  13;  3:  17;  10-12. 

One  or  two  things  must  be  noted  in  reference  to  an  animal  in  the 
abstract.  l«t.  If  an  animal  as  a  whole  represents  a  corporate  body,  a 
single  member,  as  a  horn  or  a  head,  can  scarcely  represent  also  a  cor- 
porate body  5  for  this  would  be  very  incongnious,  and  would  tend  to 
produce  much  uncertainty  and  confusion.  The  natural  and  true  view 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  body  of  the  animal  would  correspond  to  the 
general  body  of  the  thing  represent«d,  and  the  several  members  and 
parts  would  stand  for  the  rulers,  officers,  or  distinguished  membera, 
and  for  qualities  appertaining  to  the  thing  signified.  In  the  case  of 
a  beast  being  used  to  represent  a  kingdom  under  a  particular  dynasty, 
the  heads  or  hums  being  made  representative  of  the  several  kings  con- 
stituting that  dynasty,  each  head  or  horn,  as  it  was  brought  forward 
in  succession,  would  from  the  nature  of  the  case  represent  the  kingdom 
during  the  particular  ting's  reign  ;  and  thus  the  head  or  horn  would 
become  pro  tem.  equivalent  to  the  beast,  and  the  beast  might  be 
spoken  of,  when  in  strictness  a  particnlar  head  or  bom  was  meant; 
because  the  kingdom  under  one  of  the  kings  was  by  necessary  impli- 
catidu  the  subject  of  discourse.- — 2dly.  No  inference  as  to  the  con- 
temporaneousness or  consecutivenesB  of  the  things  represented  can  be 
drawn  from  their  being  presented  together  in  one  symbolic  animal ; 
since  it  is  obviously  a  defect  necessarUy  attaching  to  this  mode  of 
representation,  that  it  must  very  imperfectly  represent  chronological 
sequence.  Thus,  in  the  image  of  a  man  seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar  all 
the  parts  were  necessariiy  presented  as  coeiistent,  though  none  of 
the  Uiings  symbolized  were  so.  In  this  symbol,  indeed,  the  chrono- 
logical order  could  be  in  some  measure  represented  by  the  relative 
heights  of  the  parts  of  the  image;  yet  not  wholly  so  :  the  ten  toes,  for 
example,  could  not  be  elevated  one  above  another.  Hence,  it  would 
be  as  erroneous  to  infer  the  contemporaneous  origin  and  existence  of 
the  things  they  symbolize  from  the  fact,  that  no  distinction  of  time 
appears  in  the  symbols,  as  it  would  to  argue  that  the  four  great  king- 
doms must  be  coexistent,  because  the  four  parts  of  the  image  were 
so.  In  Rev.  17 ;  3,  the  beast  is  represented  with  seven  heads  coex- 
isting together ;  yet  it  appears  from  ve.  10,  that  the  kings  symbol- 
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ited  by  tbese  heads  vera  not  coexistent,  but  conaocutive.  VarionB 
methods  are  adopted  to  represent  sncceBsion,  such  as  relative  heights 
of  parte,  aoimals  appearing  one  after  another,  horns  Bucceeding  each 
other ;  bat  it  is  obvious  that  these  can  do  no  more  than  eihibit  the 
principal  changes,  and  must  fail  to  show  the  minor  details  of  the 
chronological  order.  The  context  and  the  circumstances  can  aloDO 
determine  in  some  instances,  whether  coQBecativeneBS  or  contempo- 
laneoueness  be  iotended. 

J2}.  The  horns.  As  an  emblem  a  bom  denotes  power  or  t'.rengtb  : 
see  C.  6  ;  G :  9  ;  13  (cp.  Amos.  3 ;  14).  As  a  symbol  it  invariably  re- 
presents a  king,  being  specially  interpreted  in  this  sense  in  three  places : 
Da.  7;  24:  8;  21;  Be.  17;  12.  Nevertheless,  it  baa  commonly 
been  interpreted  as  meaning  a  kingdom;  and  Sir  I.  Newton  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say ;  "  A  horn  is  never  taken  for  a  single  person." 
The  question,  however,  really  turns  on  the  use  of  the  word  king,  and 
not  on  the  signification  of  a  symbolic  bom.  It  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  my  view  vindicated  in  the  Ouide,  p.  22  ;  and  it  will  be 
again  brought  under  consideration  in  the  exposition  of  C.  17 ;  10. 
{3).  The  head.  A  thing  relatively  exalted  is  the  abstract  idea  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  head  of  an  animal. 
Hence  it  denotes  in  the  Apocalypse  both  a  mountain  (17 ;  3,  9)  and 
a  king,  the  latter  being  either  a  king  properly  so  called,  that  is,  the 
head  of  an  empire  (12 ;  3 :  13 ;  1,  3) ;  or  any  ruler  or  chief  (9 ;  7,  17). 
14}.  Theforthead  is  the  symbolic  place  of  appropriation.  On  it  '  the 
servants  of  G«d' have  the  Father's  name  written  (7 ;  3 :  9;4:14;1: 
22  ;  4) ;  and  on  it  '  the  worshippers  of  the  beast'  are  branded  with 
his  mark  or  stigma  (13 ;  16),  and  the  whore  has  her  designation  in- 
scribed (17 ;  5).  (SI.  Th«  hand  is  similarly  used,  excepting  that 
slaves  only  are  marked  there  (13 ;  16  :  20 ;  4).  {6}.  The  eye  is  used 
as  an  emblem  of  watchfulness  and  also  of  wisdom,  as  being  the  chief 
means  by  which  watchfulness  is  exercised  and  knowledge  obtained. 
Hence,  the  four  living  creatures  are  "  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind" 
(4  ;  6)  -,  and  the  omniscience  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  is  denoted  by  the 
"seven  eyes"  of  the  Lamb  (5)  6).  When  the  eyes  are  compared  to  a 
flame  of  fire,  as  those  of  Christ  in  1 ;  14 :  2  ;  18  :  19 ;  12  (cp.  Dan.  10; 
6),  they  are  represented  as  striking  terror  into  the  beholders.  To 
anoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve,  as  in  C.  3 ;  18,  is  to  purify  the  moral 
vision.  To  wipe  away  all  tears  horn  the  eyes  (7 ;  17 ;  21 ;  4)  is  to 
take  away  all  cause  for  grief.  i7).  The  mauih  has  several  emblema- 
tical significations.  When  it  sends  forth  anything,  it  becomes  a  mean 
of  ofienoe  or  destruction  to  an  enemy;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
simply  receiving  in  a  thing,  it  is  a  mean  of  deliverance,  as  in  12 ;  16: 
bnt,  when  receiving  to  eat,  the  act  denotes  morally  digesting,  as  in  10; 
9.   To  have  so  guile  in  the  month  is  to  be  free  from  deceit.    To  hare 
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B  lion-like  month  (13  ;  2)  is  to  be  fierce  and  Toracious.  {8}.  TJu  bttly 
is  lued  in  10  ;  9  in  contradistinction  from  the  month  to  fonn  a  con- 
trast. {9}.  WiTtgt  form  an  emblem  (1).  of  the  power  of  rapid  locomo- 
tion (4 ;  8),  or  (2).  of  elevation  above  others  (i ;  7),  or  (3).  of  protec- 
tion (12 ;  14).  {10).  The  thigh  is  symbolically  the  seat  of  etKQgth 
or  power  (19;  16).  111).  77ie/ee«,  including  the  legs,  are  emblema- 
tical of  power  to  tread  down  enemies:  1;  15  :  10;  1,  2  :  11;  2  :  19  ;  15. 
{12j.  The  tail  is  made  to  denote  a  mean  of  injury  or  destruction  :  9 ; 
10,  19:  12;  4.  {131.  The  hair.  Snow-white  hair  (1;  14)  is  designed 
to  convey  the  idea  of  venerableness  and  majesty.  Hair  like  women's 
hair  (9  ;  8)  may  be  anpposed  to  denote  effeminacy  (cp.  1  Co.  11;  14, 
15) ;  hot  the  connexion  appears  to  show,  that  this  is  rather  a  par- 
ticular introduced  in  order  to  the  identification  of  the  parties  symbol- 
ized. 114).  The  colour  attributed  to  an  animal  assigns  a  character- 
izing quality  or  state  to  the  thing  signified,  e.g.,  white  purity  or  excel- 
lence, red  blood-shedding,  black  calamity,  pale  or  livid  corruption  or 
dissolution,  scarlet  oi  purple  royal  dignity. 

[Sj.  The  numhen.     Hitherto  I  have    noticed  only   the    principal 

symbols  and  groups  of  symbols,  and  that  very  briefly,  because  I  deem 
it  best  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  emblems  as 
they  occur  in  the  course  of  exposition,  and  then  also  to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  such  symbols  as  may  appear  to  require  special  inves- 
tigation. But  the  numhers  present  &  case  «ut  generit,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  so  conveniently  treated  of  elsewhere  ;  and  I  therefore  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  it  here  at  some  length. 

(I).  Seven.  I  shall  take  this  number  first ;  because  I  consider  it  to 
be  unquestionably  the  ruling  number  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  not  only 
BO,  but  also  the  basis  on  which  all  the  other  mystical  numbers  have 
been  formed.  Stuart,  however,  denies  this,  asserting  (p.  1P2)  that, 
"above  all,  the  number  thrbb  stands  couspicnous  in  the  whole  plan, 
in  all  its  parts  considerable  or  minute.  Next  to  this  stands  the  so- 
called  sacred  number  seven  ;  then  four,  then  twelve,  and  lastly  (en." 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  iu  the  first  instance,  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks in  refutation  of  his  view,  and  in  support  of  my  own. 

Stuart  rests  his  theory  on  the  fact,  that  the  leading  divisions  and 
groups  are  tripartite,  and  also  on  "  the  immeasurably  greater  prepon- 
derance of  trichotomy  and  triplex  grouping  of  objects"  than  of  septe- 
nary. Now,  if  the  facts  were  so,  they  would  not  establish  bis  view. 
The  leading  divisions  might  be  threefold,  simply  because  the  circum- 
stances forbad  a  septenary  distribution.  The  threes  might  preponde- 
rate over  the  tevens  in  consequence  of  a  subdivision  of  the  number 
«etvn.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  one  mystical  division  of  the 
latter  number  was  into  3  ■^  1  -H  3  ;  and  such  a  division  would  at  once 
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Account  for  a  numerical  superiority  of  the  threes,  they  being  at  the 
Mtue  time  eubordinate  to  the  eeveos.  But  I  maat  deny,  that  the  fact* 
are  as  Stuart  states.  As  to  '  preponderance'  I  shall  clearly  show  in 
the  present  work,  that  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  number  leven.  And  as 
to  the  leading  divisions,  it  will  appear  that  a  tiipartite  distribution 
has  been  adopted  only  where  a  septenary,  or  eyen  a  quadripartite  could 
not  have  place.  Moreover,  Stuart's  leading  divisions  will  be  shown 
to  be  misplaced.  That  of  the  book  into  (a)  i.-iii.,  (b)  iv.-xsii. ;  6,  (o) 
xxii. ;  6-21, — that  of  the  catastrophes  into  (a)  the  Jewish  in  iv.-ii., 
(b)  the  Soman  in  xii.-xx. ;  3,  (c)  the  Qogian  in  xx.;  4-10, — that(cou- 
sequently)  of  the  proems  to  the  catastrophes, — that  of  tbe  three  epi- 
sodes in  the  second  catastrophe,  are  all  more  or  less  erroneous.  And 
as  to  his  "  minor  trichotomies,"  they  are  either  parts  of  heptads  or  of 
decads,  or  else  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  subject  not  admitting  of  a 
larger  distribution. 

In  proof  that  teven  is  the  ruling  number  of  the  book,  the  following 
considerations  may  be  alleged.  A  priori  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
be,  as  being  undeniably  the  sacred  number  of  the  Scriptures  in  general. 
It  is  the  prominent  number  throughout  the  Apocalypse ;  for  while 
(Aree  occurs  only  in  six  places,  and  then  subordinately  or  incidentally 
rather  than  mystically,  seven  oecnrs  fifty-three  times,  Stuart  himself 
is  constrained  to  admit  that  "  tbe  number  teven  is  the  presiding  genius 
"of  the  mam  action  of  the  piece,"  as  shown  by  all  the  principal  groups 
being  conformed  to  it.  And  indeed,  throughout  the  present  work 
this  will  be  so  fully  shown  to  be  tbe  case  on  every  point  of  view  and  in 
every  respect,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the 
question  in  this  place.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  odd  further,  that  the 
number  which  can  be  proved  to  be  itself  nnderived  from,  and  on  the 
contrary  the  root  of  other  mysUc  numbers,  has  unquestionably  tbe 
best  claim  to  the  pre-eminence.  And  this  I  proceed  to  show  to  be 
the  case  in  respect  of  the  number  seven. 

The  mfmboliad  origin  and  meaning  (/  the  number  seven. — Stuart 
enters  upon  an  extensive  induction  with  the  view  to  show,  that  among 
all  ancient  nations,  the  number  three  was  "  employed  in  designating 
symbolically  tbe  Godhead  itself,  or  whatever  stands  in  immediate 
connection  with  it,  in  tbe  way  of  worship,  rites,  boly  seasons,  <fec.," 
and  the  number /jur  was  used  to  denote  "  the  world  or  universe  as  a 
production  of  creative  power,  t.  e.  of  the  Godhead ;"  and  thence  be 
infers  that  "seven  derives  its  principal  symbolical  significancy,  from 
its  being  the  result  of  uniting  tbe  equally  significant  and  sacred  num- 
bers three  and  four,"  and  that  hence  it  comes  to  denote  "  tbe  connec- 
tion between  God  and  the  world."  Now,  it  may  be  fully  admitted, 
that  the  proofs  he  adduces  satisfactorily  show,  that  three  was  used  as 
"  the  symbol  of  the  Godhead  in  its  developments,  and  in  its  relations 
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to  the  cieation ;  and  fo»ir  as  the  symbot  of  the  oieation,  rational  and 
irrational,  but  specially  of  the  former."  But  bo  far  is  hie  inference 
from  being  warranted,  that  hia  own  argument  vill  be  found  to  fumisb 
the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  controiy  view.  The  number  oi 
numbere  from  which  another  number  derived  ita  eymbolical  significa- 
tion must  be  shown  to  have  bad  the  earlicBt  eymbolical  origin  and 
use.  How,  then,  Btande  the  case  ?  On  the  one  eide  we  find  the  num- 
ber eeven  exhibited  in  the  first  page  of  the  most  ancient  writing  in 
the  world,  as  constituting  i\e  ct/de  of  creation.  From  having  thus 
been  made  the  measure  of  the  period  in  which  all  things  were  created 
and  perfected, — a  period  which  was  to  be  a  measure  of  time  until  its 
end,  and  also,  in  its  septenary  character,  a  type  of  '  the  i^s'  which 
would  measure  the  successive  Mysteries  until  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  this  number  would  most  naturally  become,  from  the  earliest 
moment  that  a  mystical  signification  was  attached  to  numbers,  the 
representative  of  the  idea  of  cornplelenett  and  perfection,  especially  as 
contemplated  in  God  and  His  works.  And  that  it  did  acquire  eucb  a 
signification  from  the  earliest  times, — long  before  any  other  number 
did,  and  thousands  of  years  before  the  numbers  three  and  four  ctntid 
have  acquired  such  meanings  in  the  way  in  which  Stuart  supposes 
them  to  have  originated,  there  are  not  wanting  plain  indications  ;  as, 
e.g.  in  Lamech's  "  sevenfold"  and  "  seventy-sevenfold,"  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  Enoch  "  as  the  seventh  from  Adam,"  in  the  777  years  of 
the  other  Lamech  (see  Paitnoni,  p.  71),  and  in  the  repeated  "  seven 
days"  of  the  flood.  In  fact,  the  mere  circumstance,  that  God  finished 
or  made  •perfect  and  complete  His  work  of  creation  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  in  consequence  '  sanctified  it,'  that  it  might  be  a  day  of  holy 
commemoration,  might  sufBce  to  assure  us,  that  the  number  tewn 
would  thence  acquire  a  sacred  character,  associated  with  the  idea  of 
perfection  and  bleBsednesB,^— that,  in  short,  it  would  become  the  most 
sacred  of  all  numbers.  Moreover,  tlie  origin  of  its  symbolical  use 
from  the  creation  would  account  for  the  general  and  pre-eminent  re- 
ception which  it  is  found  to  have  had, — a  circumstance  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  either  in  respect  of  it  or  the  other 
numbere,  on  any  other  theory.  And  what  do  we  find  on  the  other 
side  to  set  against  this  argument  for  the  symbolical  priority  of  the 
number  teven.  Absolutely  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  Stuart's  rea- 
sonings fully  confirm  it.  He  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  symbolical 
significations  of  the  numbers  three  and  fotir  arose  out  of  abstract  rea- 
sonings on  the  nature  of  the  Deity  and  HiB  developments,  and  from 
modifications  ariBing  in  the  course  of  time  of  an  original  monotheism. 
Now  such  reasonings  necessarily  imply  a  long  antecedent  period  of 
experience,  observation,  and  high  civilisation,  to  render  men  capable 
of  them.     Consequently,  they  fix  the  origin  of  the  symbolic  signifi- 
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eatioDS  to  a  date  very  maay  agee  poBt«rior  to  theCreatiou,  not  to  say, 
to  the  Deluge.  And  thus  my  opponent's  argument  helps  to  prove, 
that  these  must  hare  been  of  much  later  date  than  that  of  the  num- 
ber am«n ;  which,  coneequently,  could  not  have  been  derived  from  a 
union  of  the  myatical  meanings  of  three  anAfaur,  Looking,  then,  at 
either  argument,  we  are  brought  to  the  aame  coscluaion ;  and  it  is 
one  which,  as  we  shall  see  pTeaently,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  more 
probable  derivations  of  these  from  that  of  teven. 

After  all,  however,  this  question  of  derivation  is  one  rather  of  curious 
inquiry  than  of  any  important  bearing  in  reference  to  the  Apocalypse. 
If  the  evidence  were  aa  strong  in  support  of  Stuart's  view  as  it  really 
is  in  favour  of  the  other,  it  would  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Suppose  the  fact  to  be  unquestionable,  that  the  mystical  significations 
of  the  nnmbeiB  originated  among  heathen  nations  in  the  way  and 
order,  for  which  Stuart  contends.  Still,  this  fact  would  prove  nothing 
in  reference  to' the  Jews.  And  even  if  proved  in  respect  of  them,  it 
would  yet  fail  to  establish  the  symbolical  precedence  of  three  over  aeven 
in  the  face  of  the  unequivocal  proofs  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptores  of  the  preference  given  to  the  latt«r.  Yet  more,  if  the 
coQtrary  were  the  case;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  three  could  be  shown 
to  have  been  esteemed  a  more  sacred  number  than  *et«n,  even  then 
there  would  remain  in  the  Apocalypee  sufBcient  internal  proofs  to  de- 
monstrate an  exception  in  respect  of  it.  So  that  Stuart  has  failed  to 
estabhsh  his  theory  of  trichotomy  on  many  accounts. 

I  must  notice,  however,  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for  thinking 
that  «ewn  had  another  symbolical  use,  by  which  it'wos  designative  of 
a  covenant  as  being  the  mean  of  its  attestation.  Stuart  says;  "  It  is  a 
curious  and  iuterestingcircumstancerespectiDgthist«ri(i.e.  the  Hebrew 
verb  from  which  O-esenius  derives  the  word  seven),  that  (as  used  in 
Niphil)  it  means  only  to  swear  or  take  an  oath,  i.e.,  as  we  may  naturally 
explain  it,  to  make  an  appeal  to  Kvea  in  solemn  confirmation  of  any- 
thing, or  in  other  words  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  them)  to  heeorm 
hetevmed.  What  it  is  to  appeal  to  leven,  seems  to  be  eiplained  in 
Gen.  zxi. ;  28.  When  the  strife  between  the  people  of  Abraham  and 
Abimelek  was  composed,  the  former  took  aeven  lamhs  and  set  them  by 
themselves ;  and  when  asked  by  Abimelek  what  he  meant  by  so  doing, 
Abraham  answered,  that  he  designed  to  present  them  to  Abimelek 
"  as  a  witness"  for  his  rights  in  respect  to  a  well  about  which  their 
servants  had  been  contending ;  and  that  well  he  named  Beerthela,  i.e. 
the  well  of  the  oaih  or  of  Kven,  "  because  there  they  swore  both  of 
them."  When  oaths  were  made  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  trans- 
action was,  at  least  at  times,  preceded  by  some  exhibition  of  the 
number  setwn,  and  that  appealing  to  seven  was  the  end  of  strife  be- 
tween contending  parties."   In  the  transaction  between  Abraham  and 
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Abimelecb  faere  referred  to,  a  ratification  of  a  Bolemn  agreement  or 
covenant  was  made  liy  ao  appeal  to  seven.  And  how  appropriately 
would  seven  be  thus  called  to  witness,  if  it  had  acquired  the  eigni- 
fication  which  I  have  Euppcsed,  and  wae  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  Creator  and  His  creation  I  It  would,  in  fact,  be  taking  Grod  and 
the  universe  to  witness.  But  further,  if  seven  is  thus  shown  to  have 
been  the  tigjialure  ^  a  covenant,  liow  forcibly  does  its  introduction  at 
the  creation  speak  to  us  of  that  great  covenant  recorded  "in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  which  formed  the  sub- 
Btanco  of  both  Myeteiies,  but  especially  of  that  which  was  '  hidden 
from  the  ages  and  generationa'  past.  From  the  beginning  the  crea- 
tion is  thus  seen  to  have  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  covenant  of  re-  . 
demption  afBxed  to  it,  with  a  sevenfold  assurance,  that  that  covenant 
would  be  carried  out  to  completion.  Surely,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in 
this  secondary  siguilication  of  the  number,  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  primary.  We  must  note,  too,  a  wonderful  appropriateness  in  this 
signature  of  the  Covenants  being  affixed  to  everything  connected  with 
them, — on  their  every  document,  thing,  person,  rite,  and  ceremony; 
as  Stuart  shows,  p.  763.  Ail  have  thus  the  infallible  oath  of  God  in- 
scribed on  them.  And  we  cannot  but  discern  a  reason  why  the  number 
teven  was  made  the  ruling  number  in  that  hook  which  exhibits  as  by  a 
miniatnre  tableau  vivanl  the  two  Covenants. 

Seven,  then,  having  obtained  a  symbolical  signification  in  the  way 
that  has  been  shown,  the  attention  would  naturally  be  directed  to  many 
tliingB  in  nature,  which  would  tend  to  confirm  this  signification  and 
exalt  the  eacred  character  of  this  number,  and  so  to  extend  its  applica- 
tion. Stuart  remarks;  "  There  are  setiefu  in  the  world  of  nature,  which, 
to  the  minds  of  the  ancients,  were  striking  and  significant.  For 
example,  the  appellation  of  the  world  in  Greek  denotes  order  and 
harmony.  The  Pythagoreans  found  in  the  seven  musical  tones  an 
emblem  of  this  harmony,  especially  as  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
seven  planets,  the  only  ones  known  to  them.  .  .  .  Hence  Pan,  the 
personification  of  the  universe,  was  represented  as  having  a  flute  of 
seven  reede,  emitting  seven  different  notes.  .  .  .  Hence  came  the 
idea  of  the  mwic  of  the  tpheres.  ...  In  Egypt  the  priests  offered 
praise  to  Hermes,  the  author  of  order,  by  playing  on  a  iute  of  seven 
tones ;  which  tones  were  supposed  to  resemble  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres.  Apollo's  lyre  of  seven  strings  was  a  like  symbol  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe.  In  like  manner  the  Cabbalists  suppose,  that 
seven  inferior  Sephiroth  follow  on  in  order  after  the  three  supreme 
Sephiroth.  The  Hindoos  reckoned  men's  members  so  as  to  make 
aeven  of  them."*     Stuart  goes  on  to  show  how  universally  the  number 

*  "FiofpsaarWiUoD,  writing  on  thi>  Hindoo  fe8tiTa]a,lelli  OS,  that  vhilefuting 
is  held  to  be  merilorious  on  thp  d*y  conseCTsted  to  Aditya  or  R»vi  (the  gun). 
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Beven  pervaded  the  ooBmogoniea  and  theosophies  of  the  ancients.  He 
does  the  same  in  respect  of  the  numbers  3,  4,  and  12.  Bnt  this  aeema 
Jo  he  a  labour  little  to  the  purpose.  No  competent  jndge  will  qnestion 
the  fact,  that  a  preference,  founded  on  some  symbolic  signifcations, 
waa  given  to  these  nijmbera ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  who  possesses  a  good  Concordance  to  satisfy  him- 
self on  the  point  at  any  moment.  I  will  not,  therefore,  follow  Stuart 
ou  this  ground ;  but  will  content  myself  with  the  remark,  that  the 
maea  of  evidence  which  he  has  accumulated  aufficiently  ebows  (espe- 
cially in  respect  of  the  Scriptures),  that  seven  was  esteemed  the  pre- 
eminently, sacred  number.  Indeed,  one  notable  example  alone  might 
suffice  to  prove  this  :  I  mean,  the  circumstance  that  the  ancient  Jews 
(as  may  be  seen  in  the  Aic.  Eiaice  and  the  Teat.  xU,  Pair.)  reckoned, 
that  the  throne  of  the  Deity  was  placed  in  the  seventh  faeaven.  In 
other  works  of  the  same  early  date,  e.g.  in  Enoch  and  4  Ezra,  seven 
ia  nndentably  the  ruling  number. 

To  sum  up  tbe  whole.  Stuart  maintains,  that  '  seven,  when  gen«- 
rkaUy  consiifered,  la  symbolic  of  union  between  the  Creator  and  bia 
creatures,'  and  that  hence  '  it  eaaily  goes  over  to  the  designation  of 
that  which  ia  [)erfect,  so  as  to  be  considered  aa  the  perfect  number 
by  way  of  eminence.'  Its'  generii;  signification  he  considers  that  it 
derives  from  the  union  of  three,  the  aymbol  of  the  CkHlheod,  with^ur, 
the  symbol  of  the  creation.  I  am  of  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
teven  symbolizes  genericaliy  perfection  or  completeness,  and  is  the 

ever;  serenth  Iudbt  day  is  alao  coDsidered  sacred,  enpecio.!!;  the  «eventli  dafs  of 
the  moon'*  incieaae,  one  of  which,  the'  Bhatkari  Sapiami,  a  winter  festival,  is 
colebrated  with  great  golenmitf .  la  tha  form  of  prayer  used  in  the  temples,  the 
word  wivn  occnpies  a  conspicuous  place.  Si^lami,  or  Oie  grvit  Kvm,  ia  one  of  the 
names  of  the  deity  addressed ;  and  the  worshipper  sbjb,  on  preeentiug  hie  offer- 
ing, 'Hotbei  of  bH  creatures,  Saptami  I  who  ait  one  with  the  lord  of  the  Mm 
coursers  and  the  ttven  mystic  words,  glory  to  thee,  in  the  sphere  of  the  sun.'  On 
prostratiDf;  himself  before  the  image  of  the  son,  the  wonhipper  adds :  '  Gloij  to 
thee  who  delightest  in  the  chariot  drawn  by  uvtn  steeda,  the  illuminator  of  the 
teven  worlds ;  glory  to  thee  on  the  seventh  lunar  day— tho  infinite,  the  creator  1 " 
Id  the  Rrg-VtdO'Smlula  (a  collection  of  sacred  hymns  of  great  antiquity,  held  by 
the  Hindoos  in  the  same  veneration  as  the  Psalms  of  Dnvid  among  the  Jews) 
the  word  teven  frequently  occurs  in  passages  like  the  following ; — '  Diiiue  and 
light-diffusing  afirya,  thy  tam  coursers  bear  thee  bright  hair'd  in  thy  oar.*  '  Tha 
sun  has  yoked  the  tevtn  mares  that  safely  draw  his  chariot,  and  comes  with  them 
Btjlf-hamessed.'  This  may  bo  an  allusion  to  the  men  prismatic  nya.  or  to  the 
attm  days  of  the  week ;  but  again  we  meet  with  the  '  wtvn  hills,'  tbe  '  (mm  diffi- 
cult passes' — the  '  own  days  of  initiation'  accomplished  by  Indra,~tbe  '  tbrico 
ttvm  mystic  rites,'  and  the  'lenm  pure  riTers  that  flow  from  heaven.'  The  caste 
of  the  Brahmins  is  also  divided  into  wtwn  lectiona,  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
M»(n  Rixhis,  or  Penitents,  sacred  personage*  mentioned  in  the  Vedas"  {Wtiimintter 
Kenae,  Oct.  1860). 
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primaiy  number,  from  the  diviaion  of  which  ihree  and  /owr  were  de- 
rived as  symbolic  unmbers.  Stuart  has  remarked,  that '  no  reference 
can  be  found  in  the  ScriptureB  to  the  ieven  pUmeU,  which  unquestion- 
aUy  gave  oocasioQ  among  the  heathen  nations  to  an  extensive  use  of 
the  number  Beveo.'*    And  hence  he  supposes,  that '  the  aymbolic  use 

*FliD7,  for  example,  intimates  that  the  WTereignt;  of  oach  ds;waa  Bttribnted 
to  the  planets  in  the  order  of  tbeii  rovolutian.    And 

Dion  Caasiua  aays,  that  every  hoar  in  the  day  was  conBecrated  bj  the  Egyp- 
tians to  one  of  the  planets,  and  in  ench  an  order  that  the  first  hour  of  eacb 
day,  wonld,  once  in  every  seven  days,  helong  to  the  same  planet.  Pally  to  un- 
derstand the  arrangement  allnded  to  ve  mnst,  in  the  first  [Jace,  call  to  mind  the 
chief  features  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universa.  '  The  mass  of  the  earth 
was  sappofled  to  be  the  central  body :  above  is  a  region  of  water,  throngh  which 
rises  that  portion  of  the  earth  on  which  animals  exist.  Above  this  is  a  region  of 
ait,  and  above  this  again  a  region  of  fire.  Above  the  earth  and  the  elementary 
zones  are  other  successive  zones,  colled  heavens.  Each  heaven  containa  an  im- 
menae  crystal  spherical  surface,  to  which  one  of  the  heavenly  luminaries  ia  at- 
tached. The  first  heaven  is  that  of  the  Moon ;  the  second  that  of  Mercury  ;  the 
third  that  of  Venus ;  the  fourth  that  of  the  Sun ;  the  fifth  that  of  Mai« ;  the 
sixth  that  of  Jupiter ;  the  saveatb  that  of  Satnm ;  the  eighth  that  of  all  the 
fixed  stars.  The  heavens  of  Aiistotlo  end  here :  later  theorists  add  two  more ;  a 
ninth,  to  make  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  a  tenth  or  priimim  mobile,  to 
make  the  iliumEil  revolutioD.  All  beyond  this  is  the  Empyreal  heaven.  Tho 
office  of  thaprimum  mobile  ia  to  revolve  from  east  to  West  in  twenty-four  hours 
carrying  with  it  the  whole  of  the  aubordinale  heavens,  and  making  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  day  and  night.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  ancient  astrology,  that  the 
planets  presided  in  saccession  over  the  hours  of  the  day,  in  the  order  of  their 
supposed  dislance  from  the  earth.  Upon  this  notion,  if  the  firbt  hour  be  assigned 
to  Satam,  it  will  be  foand  that  the  26th  (or  first  hour  of  the  second  day)  will 
fall  to  the  Sun ;  the  49th  (or  first  of  the  tliird  day)  to  the  Moon  ;  the  73d  (or 
first  of  the  fourth  day)  to  Hars ;  the  S7th  (or  first  of  the  fifth  day)  to  Mercury  ; 
the  121at  (or  first  of  the  sixth  day)  to  Jupiter ;  and  the  145tb  (or  first  of  the 
seventh  day)  to  Venus.  Dia  Satumi  (the  day  of  Saturn),  Dia  SoCii  {the  day  of 
the  Sun,  Ik.)  are  accordingly  the  Latin  designations,  that  have  been  given  to 
the  days  of  the  week ;  and  from  these  have  been  formed  the  modern  names  used 
in  different  countries,  either  by  literal  translation  (in  the  IteJian,  Spanish, 
French,  and  other  languages  of  the  Latin  stock)  or  (in  the  Teutonic  tongues)  by 
the  substitution  in  some  cases  for  the  classical  Ood  of  the  corresponding  deity  of 
northern  paganism.' 

'Dion  Cassiua  Airther  states,  that  the  planetary  theory  from  which  the  deno- 
minations of  the  days  of  the  week  have  thus  been  derived  ia  itself  founded  upon 
the  doctrine  of  musicsl  intervals.' 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  week  of  seven  days  is  not  only  a  recognised 
space  of  time  in  the  ancient  Brahminical  aatronomy,  bnt  that  the  days  (begin- 
ning with  Boucravaram,  the  day  of  Venus,  or  our  Friday)  are  named  in  succes- 
sion aftor  the  same  planets  or  heavenly  bodies  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.' 
The  origin  of  the  particular  ordinal  arrangement  of  the  days  of  the  week, 
and  also  of  tiie  division  of  the  day  into  twenty-four  hours,  may  readily  and 
with  mnch'  probability  be  deduced  from  what  haa  now  been  shown.     When  it 
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of  seTeo  amoog  the  Hebrews  origkiated  in  a  diffeient  way  from  its 
Bimilar  ose  among  the  heathen.'  If  so,  it  can  ecaicely  be  doubted, 
that  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  tbe  seven  days,  in  which  God  com- 
pleted and  perfected  the  creation  of  all  things.  Now,  whether  wo 
advert  to  the  heathen  or  to  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  signification,  we 
shall  find,  that  seven  is  naturally  presented  as  the  primary  number, 
from  which  three  and /o«r  have  been  derived  rather  than  it  from  them. 
Aa  to  the  latter  the  case  is  clear ;  for  it  is  a  heptad  that  appears  on 
the  face  of  Gen.  ch.  1.,  while,  at  tbe  same  time,  from  tbe  division  of 
that  heptad  into  six  days  of  labour  and  one  of  rest,  the  numbers  three 
tmi/our  would  be  readily  derived  by  tbe  bisection  of  the  six  and  the 
addition  of  one  of  the  resulting  threes  to  the  odd  unit  of  the  heptad. 
Aud  as  to  the  origin  of  the  signification  among  tbe  heathen,  the  case 
will  be  no  less  clear,  if  the  symbolic  use  be  assumed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  number  of  the  planets  being  seven.  There  could  in  that 
case  have  been  no  addition  of  three  and  four.  Nor  will  any  difference 
be  made,  if  with  more  probability  we  suppose  that  the  selection  of 

was  discoveied.  that  the  number  of  the  heaveiily  bodies  considered  to  be  planets 
was  the  isiiie  aa  that  of  the  da<rB  )a  a  week,  it  was  not  unnatontUj  sappoaed, 
that,  as  the  yew  and  the  four  seasons,  the  month  luid  the  day,  were  produced  by 
the  motioDH  of  the  two  principal  planets, — the  Sun  and  Moon,  so  the  seven  days 
must  he  governed  by  (he  seven  planets.  Hence,  it  seemed  fitting,  that  the  days 
of  the  week  should  be  dedicated  to  the  planets,  juat  as  the  planets  had  been  to 
certain  gods.  But  then  tbe  question  would  axixe,  how  the  arrangement  could  be 
made  so  as  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  natunU  phenomena.  At  flrat  Bight 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  choice  out  of  the  three  following  methods  only.  The 
days  might  bo  dedicated  to  tbe  planeta  in  the  order  of  the  nearnees  of  the  latter 
to  the  esiUi,  or  in  the  order  of  their  distance  from  the  earth,  ur  in  that  of  their 
apparent  magnitude  and  importance  to  tbe  earth.  But,  us  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  of  these  methods  has  been  adopted.  The  rejection  of  them  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  be  due  to  such  reasoning  as  the  following.  If  the  days  be 
named  after  the  planets  in  tbe  order  of  theii  pioiimity  to  the  earth,  the  Moon's 
day  will  be  the  first,  while  the  Sun's  will  have  only  the  fourth  place ;  whereas 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  sun  obviously  entitle  him  to  the  first  place. 
If,  again,  tbe  order  of  distance  be  adopted,  the  same  objection  will  occur,  with 
the  additional  one,  that  then  the  Moon,  which  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  second 
place,  will  have  only  the  last.  And  if  the  order  of  magnitude  be  followed,  this 
irill  determine  only  the  order  of  two  or  three  of  tbe  days,  and  will  leave  ^e  ar- 
rangement of  the  planets  out  of  sight  altogether.  Bat,  iu  consequence  of  the 
relation  of  the  number  24  to  21  (—1x3),  if  tbe  days  be  divided  into  24  parts, 
the  order  of  the  planets  according  to  their  distance  from  the  earth  may  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  precedence  due  to  the  Sun  and  Moon  , 
will  be  preserved  ;  and  thus  tbe  two  objects  will  be  gained  of  making  the  order 
of  tbe  planets  the  fundamental  cycle,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  due  priority 
to  the  incomparably  superior  planets.  Hence  the  hours  of  the  day  have  been 
assigned  to  the  planets  as  their  regulating  cycle  in  such  a  way,  that  the  first 
hour  of  each  dedicates  the  day  it  commences  to  a  new  planet  in  due  successiou. 
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teivn,  rather  than  any  otber' number,  aroee  thns.  As  a  revolutioii  of 
the  seasons,  together  with  the  sun's  passing  through  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  gave  rise  to  a  year,  a  revolution  of  the  moon  to  a  month  of 
twenty-eight  days,  the  interval  hetween  new  and  full  moon,  or  be- 
tween two  spring  tides  to  afortnighi  (fourteen  nights),  so  the  interval 
between  each  spring  and  neap  tide  or  the  mean  between  new  and  full 
moon  gave  rise  to  a  week  or  se'nnight  (seven  nights).  Andase'nnight 
being  tbe  lowest  period  in  days  thus  astronomically  ma'rked  out,  the 
number  seven  was  made  a  hasis  or  preferential  number  in  that  mys- 
tical numerical  system,  which  had  its  origin  in  tbe  observation  of  the 
revolutions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  see  Palmoni  passim. 
It  is  much  more  easy  to  see  how  such  a  preference  or  peculiar  sanctity 
should  have  come  to  be  assigned  to  the  number  j^uen  (especially  when 
we  consider,  that  many  apparent  confirmations  might  be  discovered  in 
nature*)  than  to  understand  how  it  could  have  been  primarily  given 
to  three  and  /our  :  though,  when  it  had  been  thus  assigned  to  sewn, 
we  can  readily  believe,  that  that  number  may  have  been  so  divided  as 
to  make  the  first  three  composing  it  symbolical  of  tbe  Deity,  and  the 
last/£*wr  of  his  creation,  tba  Deity  having  been  generally  supposed  to 
consist  of  a  triad  of  persons,  and  /our  having  on  various  grounds  (see 
Stuart's  Com.  p.  757)  been  made  symbolical  of  the  universe. 

It  will  only  be  further  necessary,  in  reference  to  the  number  seven, 
that  I  should  advert  to  tbe  use  of  it  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  occurs 
fifty-three  times;  and  the  objects  with  which  it  stands  connected  are 
churches,  spirits,  candlesticks,  stars,  lamps,  seals,  horns  and  eyes, 
angels,  trumpets,  thunders,  chiliads,  heads,  diadems,  plagues,  viats, 
mountains,  kings.  To  the  thing  actually  contemplated  in  each  case 
it  attaches  the  idea  of  perfectness  or  completeness,  at  the  same  time 
exhibiting  it  as  an  entirety  or  unit  in  itself,  which  in  some  instances 

*  HippocrateB  affirms,  that  this  number  by  its  occult  virtaeB  tends  to  tbe  evo- 
lution of  all  things.  He,  like  Shakspeare,  divides  the  life  of  man  into  Beven 
ages.  Cicero  declares,  tbat  tven  contains  the  myatery  of  all  things.  Censorinus 
says,  that  it  is  of  gie&t  efficacy  in  everything.  In  the  Boman  notation  eeven 
It^ttcrs  were  made  to  eiprcss  all  Dnmbere.  Tacitus,  apeculsting  on  the  Jewish 
otjBerrance  of  the  SabbOith,  aajs;  '  It  ie  generally  supposed,  that  they  rest  on  the 
seventh  day,  bocauao  that  day  gitve  them  rest  from  their  labnura.  .  .  .  Others 
say,  that  they  do  honour  thereby  to  Saturn :  ...  or  else  it  was,  because  the 
■tar  Saturn  mores  in  the  highest  orb,  nnd  of  the  seven  planets  pxerts  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  energy  whereby  mankind  are  governed :  and  indeed  moat  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  eiert  their  power  and  perform  their  courses  according  to 
the  number  Seven.'  J'rimasiuB  (a.d.  560)  occounta  for  the  fitnerB  of  the  number 
MDsi  to  signify  unity  by  its  being  a  complete  number: — &a  m&n  ia  mode  up  uf 
body  and  soul;  tbe  son!  with  its  three,  heart,  lout,  mind;  the  body  with  its /our; 
hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry :  and  of^in,  by  the  wren  moods  of  a  verb ;  and  by 
thatnot  agesdistingnishnblein  the  npiri dial  hinbiryof  a  RpiriliiiU  man,  Ue.  This 
is  fanciful  enough. 
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comprehends  and  cousiBts  of  a  series  of  seven,  but  in  others  does  not. 
The  following  may  be  given  as  examplea  of  things  signified  in  which 
the  sense  is  derived  mainly  from  the  force  of  neven  : — the  universal 
Church  represented  by  seven  particular  churches,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Divine  head  of  ^  the  Charch,  the  perfected  Mystery  of  the  ecven 
ages,  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  the  Boman  power  located  on  the 
BCTeu  hills,  the  dynasty  of  the  CEesara,  It  will  not  be  unimportant  to 
observe,  that  in  the  symbol  there  are  always  and  neceEsarily  seven 
particulars,  though  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  in  respect  of  the 
thing  symbolized.  Through  not  observing  this  distinction  between 
the  symbol  and  the  thing  symbolized,  Stuart  hae  confounded  the  two 
together,  and  so  fallen  into  error.  He  asks ;  "  Does  tevm.  spirits  he/ore 
Qod't  throne  mean  definitely  that  number,  or  only  an  adequate  or  per- 
fect number?"  And  he  answers;  "  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion." 
Now,  in  tmth,  a  choice  is  not  to  be  made  between  the  two.  The  right 
answer  would  be ;  Seven  in  respect  of  the  symbol ;  but  in  respect  of 
the  thing  symbolized,  the  idea  of  perfectnesa  would  be  attached  by  the 
number  to  whatever  symbolical  sense  might  be  indicated  by  the 
context  and  other  considerations. 

121.  Bivuims  of  seiim .-  3  +  4  or  4  +  3  or  3+1  +  3,  6  +  1,  and 
H  +  H- 

Three.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  mystical  signiJUation  attached 
to  this  number  will  readily  be  deduced  from  the  number  seven.  When, 
as  in  respect  of  the  latter,  a  symbolical  sense  had  once  been  contracted 
by  a  number,  the  like  would  soon  be  extended  to  others ;  and  most 
naturally  in  connection  with,  or  as  arising  from  the  original  one. 
Now,  the  heptad  of  creation  is  self-divided  into  aix  and  one.  The  one, 
as  appertaining  to  the  day  of  God's  rest,  and  as  denoting  the  17  ftavd^, 
or  abstract  principle  of  unity,  would  be  esteemed  sacred  to  God  and  to 
the  unity  of  His  nature.  Thus  Athenagoras(c.A.D.177)  says;  "Movas 
itmy  i  Sok:"  and  Macrobius;  "  Umtas  dicitar ;  ipse  non  numerus, 
Bed  fons  et  origo  numeromm.  Hec  monas,  initium  6nisque  omnium 
...  ad  summum  refertui  Deum."  The  six,  as  measuring  the  period 
of  toil,  would  acquire  an  unfavourable  sense ;  and  hence  might  come 
to  designate  whatever  was  hostile  to  God.  fiut  the  bisection  of  any 
number  appears  to  denote  contrariety  to  the  signification  of  that  num- 
ber. And  hence,  when  men  began  to  seek  for  a  numerical  expression 
for  the  developments  of  the  Godhead,  or  for  the  plurality  of  persons 
therein  (to  which  they  might  be  led  by  such  forms  of  expression  as 
"  Let  VB  make  man,"  and  other  early  indicBtions),  they  would  natu- 
rally adopt  the  number  three  to  express  the  inditnsible  Godhead  in  its 
plurality  or  in  its  developments  a*  triumphing  over  all  litrstih  powers. 
This  would  be  the  fin-t  number,  that  could  be  chosen ;  for  one  was 
made  the  emblem  of  simple  unity,  and  tvw  would  be  the  obvious 
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symbol  of  diviBion.  That  such  a  choice  was  made  of  the  Dumber 
three  is  coDfirmed,  too,  by  the  circumstAsce  that  '  the  third  day  ia 
deBigoated  as  a  epeoial  and  peculiar  one,  in  respect  to  varione  solem- 
Dities  or  religioue  ufiages ;  and  tfaia  limitation  of  time,  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  cases,  is  found  in  the  Scripturee.'  Moreover,  its  selection 
would  be  recommended  or  confirmed  by  such  considerations  aa  the 
following.  It  is  '  the  first  number  that  constitutes  a  full  concrete 
unity ;  and  being  indivisible,  it  represents  a  perfect  compoiite  unity.' 
And  so  '  in  forma  and  figures  purely  mathematical,  it  bears  a  most 
conspicuous  part.  The  triangle  is  the  basis  of  almost  all  geometrical 
forms,  and  is  itself  unresolvahle  into  any  other.'  Cktnsisting  of  a  be- 
ginning, a  middle,  and  a  terminating  monad,  three  would  form  a  suit- 
able representative  of  the  eternity  of  Him  '  who  was,  is,  and  is  to 
come :'  who,  as  Plato  says  ;  "  according  to  the  ancient  saying,  contains 
the  beginning,  the  end,  and  the  middle  of  all  things."  The  ancient 
world  regarded  the  universe  as  being  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
upper,  middle,  and  under  worlds.  The  visible  universe  they  divided 
into  heaven,  earth,  and  sea.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  threefold ;  sun, 
moon,  and  stats.  Time  is  present,  past,  and  future.  The  day  con- 
tains morning,  noon,  and  evening.  Time  and  space  have  beginning, 
middle,  and  end.  Man's  life  is  divided  into  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age.  "  The  universe  and  all  things,"  says  Aristotle,  "  are  limited 
by  the  numbertbree."  And  as  the  ancients  considered,  that  the  uni- 
verse was  impressed  in  some  important  reapects  with  images  or  rather 
symbols  of  its  Creator,  they  would  naturally  transfer  any  pervading 
features  which  they  thought  that  they  discerned  in  it  to  the  Creator. 
Thus  He  might  be  supposed  to  he  in  some  myBterious  way  tripartite, 
and  the  number  three,  not  only  a  suitable,  but  a  natural  representative 
ofUim.  From  this  reference  its  symbolical  signification  would  bo 
inteneified,  and  also  extended  to  all  representations  of  the  Peity,  and 
things  connected  with  Hie  worship.  And  this  seems  to  he  a  more 
reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  the  symbolical  origin  of  the  num- 
ber three,  and  for  the  tritheistical  notions  and  tripartite  figurations  of 
the  Deity  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  world,  than  that  of  Stuart, 
who  supposes  that  the  ancients  first  formed  Trinitarian  conceptions 
of  the  Ctodhead  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  and  thence  were  led  to 
attach  a  tacred  character  to  the  number  three  as  a  symbol  of  their 
tripartite  Deity.  More  probable  is  it,  that  from  the  observation  of 
real  or  fancied  tripartitions  in  His  works,  '  God  developed  or  die' 
closed  came  to  be  represented  as  (rod  in  a  threefold  relation  to  hja 
creatures.' 

The  number  three  occurs  only  in  six  texts  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  attach  a  Bymbolical  sense  to  it  in  a  single  instance. 
The  only  ones  which  seem  possibly  susceptible  of  it  are  these  :  16;  19; 
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"Thegreat  city  was  divided  into  (Area  parts:"  21;  13;  "On  the  eut 
three  gates,"  ^.  The  former  may  admit  of  doubt;  but  the  latt«r 
icarcely  can,  for  a  Bymbolical  eeoBe  (if  any  exist)  can  attach  only  to 

the  entirety,  i.e.  to  the  iwdve  gates,  being  the  one  part  of  seven  (3) 
multiplied  into  the  other  (4).  How  strange  that  it  should  have  been 
contended,  that  a  number,  of  which  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty, 
that  there  is  a  single  symbolical  example,  ia  actually  the  reigning 
symbolical  number]  How  passing  strange,  when  the  53  tymlolieoX 
examples  of  «et«n  are  contrasted  with  the  9  literal  ones  of  three  1 1 

FovT.  Three,  having  in  the  way  shown  above,  been  separated  to 
a  special  symbolical  use,  it  woujd  become  an  obvious  thing  to  assign 
to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  heptad  a  signification  proper  to  it. 
And  this  number,  as  consisting  of  the  one  of  Deity  and  the  three  of 
Divine  developments,  wonld  most  naturally  be  regarded  as  emble- 
matic of  the  utmost  comprehensiveness;  and  hence  would ' have  the 
idea  of  universality  attached  to  it.  Begarded  in  this  light,  it  might 
be  taken  to  include  the  Deity  and  all  His  works ;  or,  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  sacred  seven,  it  would  denote  the  creation  alone,  the  pre- 
ceding three  being  representative  of  the  Creator.  The  latter  is  shown 
by  various  considerations  to  have  been  St  John's  use  of  the  number, — 
in  particular,  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  scene  in  heaven,  C.  i, 
be  exhibits  the  throne  of  the  Triune  Godhead,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
as  raised  aloft  above  the  four  living  creatures,  who  must  be  the 
representatives  of  creation.  On  this  view,  the  second  three  in  the 
divided  hebdomad  (3  +  3  +  1)  is  obviously  regarded  as  going  out  into 
completeness  in  a/ourlh,  specially  inasmuch  as  in  the  fourth  day  from 
the  third  the  day  of  God  becomes  included,  and  the  septenary  num- 
ber of  perfection  is  completed.  Of  such  a  procession  of  the  number 
three  a  convincing  proof  is  found  in  Prov.  30;  15-31;  "There  are 
tAree  things,  .  .  .  yea,/our,"  &c.,  a  formula  repeated /our  times:  and 
again,  in  Amos  1;  S,  6,  9,  11,  13:  2;  1,  4,  6,  in  reference  to  eight 
peoples,  it  is  said,  "  For  three,  yea,  for  foier  transgressions,"  &c.  See 
also  Luke  13;  7,  8. 

To  the  foregoing  grounds  for  making  the  number  Jour  symbolical 
of  universality,  the  following  (among  many  others)  may  have  come 
in  as  supplementary  or  confirmative.  The /tmr  quarters,  into  which 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  from  the  earliest  times  divided,  com- 
prehend all  creation.  (This  would  seem  to  be  so  natural  a  distribu- 
tion, that  it  alone  may  have  sufiiced,  when  a  symbolical  signification 
was  sought  for  the  number /our,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  universality  : 
only  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether  the  previously  existing 
signification  did  not  suggest  the  division,  rather  than  this  give  rise 
to  that.  Eze.  7  ;  2 ;  "  The  four  corners  of  the  land."  "  Therefore," 
says  Fhilo,  "  four  is  a  number  of  universality  in  nature.")     The  uni- 
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Terse,  in  the  view  of  the  ancients,  was  composed  of  fow  elements,* 
earth,  vater,  fire,  air.  The  heavens  were  considered  to  contain  four 
great  constellations.  The  seasons  of  the  world  are  Jour :  its  regions 
four.  The  changes  of  the  moon  were  reckoned  to  he  fourfold.  'Four 
are  the  ways  of  production;'  so  says  the  Oupnekhat.  The  s^ttare  is 
a  perfect  form  ;  and  was  used  by  the  Hindoos  as  an  amulet  lepreseu- 
tattve  of  the  universe.  This  mystical  square  they  divided  into  three 
times  three  squares;  and  in  these  they  placed  the  unit  numbers  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  sum  of  every  row,  whether  taken  vertically  or, 
horizontally,  would  he  15.  Thus  this  square  was  a  union  of  the  num- 
bers three  and  four.  The  cube,  again,  consisting  of  squares  on  every 
side,  would  be  a  still  more  perfect  symbol  of  universality.  Accord- 
ingly, this  is  the  figure  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  or  universal  Church 
(21;  IG). 

To  Stunrt'a  work  I  refer  the  reader  for  illustrations  of  the  use  of  tlie 
number /our  in  this  symbolical  sense  among  the  Hindoos,  Egyptians, 
Pythagoreans,  Arabians,  Chinese,  Sabteans,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  and 
Thibetans.  And  I  will  here  only  observe  further,  that  perhaps  tlie 
'four  streams'  diverging  in  different  directions  from  the  one  river 
of  Paradise  may  be  emblematic  of  the  universe  proceeding  from  the 
throne  of  G!od ;  and  thus  indicate  a  consecration  of  the  number  four 
to  denote  universality,  even  from  the  creation. 

The  number /tmr  occurs  nineteen  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  stands 
connected  with  the  living  creatures,  angels,  comera  of  the  earth,  winds, 
and  horns  of  the  altar.  To  each  of  these  it  will  be  found  to  attach  the 
idea  of  univerBality.  Not  that  the  literal  sense  of  the  number  ia  alto- 
gether superseded.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  invariably  to  be  recognised 
in  the  symbol,  and  sometimes  in  the  thing  signified,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
number  »even.  None  of  the  examples  appear  to  call  for  any  special 
comment.  But  I  would  direct  attention  to  that  of  the  living  creatures 
as  affording,  especially  when  considered  in  connexion  with  its  proto- 
type in  Ezekiel,  a  conclusive  illustration  of  the  emblematical  significa- 
tion of  the  number /oitr,   (See  Hengstenberg  on  iv, ;  6). 

Four  appears  to  go  out  into  completion  in  a  fifth  in  the  case  of  the 
four  universal  monarchies,  which  were  swallowed  up  as  it  were  by  a 
fifth  power  that  rose  contemporaneously  with  them,  surpassed  them 
all  in  extent  of  dominion,  and  was  contradistinguished  from  them 
during  the  period  of  its  co-existence  in  not  being  a  monarchy.  This 
is  the  view  given  of  them  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  Vision.  Therein,  as 
represented  by  a  block  of  stone,  hewn  by  the  art  of  man  into  the  figure 
of  a  man,  and  which  hence  symbolized  a  single  quadripartite  despotic 

*  "  For  that  jou  saw  her  sitting  upon  a  bench,  it  denoleB  a  strong  poaition  : 
because  a  bench  hai  four  feet.  And  even  the  worlil  itself  is  upheld  b;  Iht  four 
demmU"  (1.  nervuu..  Via.  111.  180). 
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power,  they  stand  contrasted  with  the  unhewn  stone, — '  a  atone  not 
cut  out  by  tbe  bands'  of  any  single  man,  which  increased  stealthily 
till  "  it  became  a  great  mountain  (a  mighty  republic)  and  filled  tbe 
whole  earth,"  and  which  swept  away  the  kingdoms  that  preceded  it, 
'  like  the  wind  does  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thresh ing-floors,  till  no 
place  was  found  for  them.' 

Ab  we  have  now  seen,  that  the  number  (Aree  would  be  representative 
of  a  triangle  and/owr  of  a  square,  it  follows  that  Kven,  which  includes 
within  it  or  is  formed  by  tbe  union  of  three  and /our,  is  the  numerical 
equivalent  for  tbe  two  forms  which  constitute  the  basis  of  geometry, 
and  are  the  symbols  of  the  Creator  and  bis  entire  creation. 

3  +  4,  4  +  3,  and  3  +  1  +  3.  There  are  examples  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  all  these  divisions  of  seven ;  and  there  appears  to  be  do  heptad  in 
which  there  are  not  intimations  of  a  distribution  in  one  or  other  of 
these  three  ways, — a  circumstance  which  affords  a  confirmation  of  tbe 
view  I  have  taken  of  an  origination  of  the  other  numbers  from  seven. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  particular  distribution  to  be  made  of  theheptad 
in  each  instance  has  been  governed  by  tbe  circumstances  or  by  the 
capability  of  producing  parallelisms.  If  so,  no  distinct  symbolical 
signification  can  attaoh  to  each  mode  of  division. 

6  +  1.  This  distribution  of  tecen  is  obviously  made  in  the  septenary 
of  creation. 

Six.  It  has  already  been  incidentally  suggested,  that  the  labour- 
week  of  creation  would  naturally  lead  to  the  assignation  of  a  bad 
sense  to  this  number,  aud  be  likely  to  cause  it  to  be  taken  as  tlie  re- 
praeatative  of  all  that  ithontile  toQod  and  man.  Various  passages  tend 
to  confirm  this  view.  "  Six  things  doth  the  Lord  hate."  "  He  shall 
deliver  thee  in  six  troubles ;  yea,  in  seven,"  &c.  The  time  of  servi- 
tude and  of  the  toil  of  tbe  land  was  tix  years.  '  About  the  sixth 
hour,  Jesus,  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  by  the  well.'  "He  was 
crucified  about  tbe  tixih  hour."  And  tbe  circumstance,  that  Irenmus 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  supjtosing  Tcmv  to  be  the  name  denoted  by 
the  number  of  the  beast,  that  it  contains  »ix  letters,  strongly  favours 
it.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  emblematic  sense  is  to  he  attached 
to  it  in  Rev.  4 ;  8,  the  only  place  in  which  tbe  number  occurs.  It 
maybe  signified  there,  thut  the  original  ability  of  tbe  creature  to  soar 
to  the  Creator  had  been  'subjected'  to  tbe  God  of  this  world  ;  or  it 
may  he,  that  the  sum  of  tbe  wings  (  =  24)  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  actual 
number  intended  to  be  exhibited,  aud  this  with  a  view  to  intimate  a 
connection  between  the  living-creatures  and  the  twenty-four  elders. 
In  the  latter  case,  »ix  may  be  considered  to  have  no  place  in  tbe 
Apocalypse,— a  circumstance  which  will  tend  to  confirm  rather  than 
negative  the  view  I  take  of  its  emblematical  meaning ;  for  in  a  re- 
velation of  Jesus  Christ  it  might  be  expected,  that  the  mark  of  bos- 
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tility  (o  him  would  be  brought  to  view  only  undei  an  imperatiTe 
neceeeitj'. 

One  occurs  twenty-four  times.  It  cannot  be  affinned,  that  it  ia  in- 
troduced in  that  which  I  suppose  to  be  its  proper  emblematical  signl- 
hcation.  Yet  there  is  an  emphatic  use  of  it,  which  may  peihaps  be 
thought  to  include  a  reference  to  a  special  acting  of  the  Deity. 
Ae  exampleSj  I  may  refer  to  C.  8 ;  13  ;  "I  heard  one  angel  flying : " 
S;  13;  "I  heard  one  voice:"  18;  21 ;  "One  mighty  angel  took  np  a 
Btone  :"  19;  17;  "I  saw  (me  angel  standing  in  the  sun."  On«  joined 
with  a  designation  of  time,  as  "  me  hour"  in  17  ;  12  :  18 ;  10,  16, 
19,  and  "  one  day"  in  18 ;  8  appears  to  denote  a  determine  but  not 
accurately  defined  period.  And  these  phrases  were  probably  used  with 
a  proportionate  relation  to  one  another. 

3J.  The  half  of  seven,  when  used  in  connection  with  a  designation 
of  time,  appears  invariably  to  denote  a  crisis  of  great  calamity  to  God's 
l>eople  (cp.  Dan.  7;  25  ;  9;  27:  12;  7 :  Ja.  5;  17).  The  two  instances 
in  which  it  virtually  occurs  in  the' Apocalypse,  xi.;  9,  and  xii.;  14,  ex- 
hibit this  signification.  And  it  is  illnstisted  by  the  Babbins  in  the 
cases  of  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  of  the 
second  by  the  Romans,  and  of  the  siege  of  Either  by  Hadrian,  each  of 
which,  according  to  them,  lasted  for  the  3J  year  period  of  calamity  ; 
and  hoDce  they  say,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Vespasian  will  be 
punished  in  Gehenna  3J  years. 

{Z).  Aliguot  parts  of  the  diviaiont  of  seven  :  2,  ^d,  ^th. 

7W.  From  the  bisection  of  fimr  comes  two;  and,  as  four  is  the 
emblem  of  collective  uMversality,  so  its  half  appropriately  represents 
divUion.  And  this  idea  may  be  discerned  in  five  out  of  the  eight 
examples  of  this  numeral.  In  the  two  witnesses,  two  olive  trees,  two 
candlesticks,  two  prophets,  two  wings,  there  is  a  certain  opposition  to 
unity  intended,  the  circumstance  emphatically  denoted  by  fi«o  being 
that  a  single  one  was  insufficient,  that  is,  umly  was  inadmissible. 
The  literal  use  as  to  the  things  signified  is  merged  in  the  emblema- 
tical only  in  the  last  of  these  examples.  Whether  in  the  other  three 
examples  (which  are,  the  two  woes,  the  two  boms  like  a  lamb,  and 
"  these  two,"  viz.  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet),  the  use  is  exclu- 
sively literal  may  admit  of  doubt.  But  it  certainly  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  same  idea  of  these  twos  forming  distinct  pairs  may  have  been 
designed. 

Second  is  the  only  ordinal  number,  which  occurs  in  an  erohtematic 
sense.  Out  of  the  twelve  examples  of  it,  three  relate  to  "  the  second 
death."  And  to  this  phrase  a  figurative  or  spiritual  sense  attaches  ; 
though  it  may  perhaps  be  more  properly  considered  to  result  from  a 
literal  than  a  tropical  use  of  the  ordinal  number. 

Thirih.     Tricbotomization  of  a  unit  appears  to  be  emblematic  of 
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eompUte  dittolution.  "  The  great  city  was  divided  ioto  thrte  partB" 
is  the  first  of  the  three  expreasioDB,  by  which  Babyloo'e  reduction  to 
atoms  under  the  seventh  vial  is  described.  "  The  thirdpart"  occurs  14 
times.  What  its  meaning  is  cannot  with  much  certainty  be  determined. 
All  the  eiamples  occur  under  the  trumpets,  and  relate  to  the  disastrous 
effects  which  are  symbolized  under  them.  So  that  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose,  that  the  term  is  used  in  so  many  iuHtances  and  in  such  a  con- 
nection in  its  definite  literal  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
think  it  likely,  that  it  is  used  »olely,  in  an  indefinite  sense,  to  denote 
merely  a  lai^  proportion.  The  peculiar  ropetittoB  of  the  term  unneces- 
sarily  in  some  places,  and  its  omission  in  others,  where  it  might  rather 
have  been  looked  for,  indicates  an  ulterior  object.  And  hence  it 
seems  probable,  that  the  full  meaning  is  to  be  sought  in  the  completion 
of  a  mystical  number  by  an  aggregation  of  these  thirds.  And  in  sup- 
port of  this  view,  I  observe,  first,  that  in  C.  8 ;  7  Griesbach  inserts 
areading,  which  adds  another  third,  making  15  in  all,  or  5  units-  Of 
these  15,  twelve  are  in  the  first  four  trumpets,  and  three  in  the  last 
three ;  or,  accurately,  in  the  last  two,  for  there  is  none  in  the  fifth 
trumpet.  Thus,  the  sum  of  the  thirds  in  the  first  four  trumpets  will 
give  the  number/o«r,  the  symbol  of  universality ;  and  that  of  the  last 
three  the  nnmber  one.  And  so  the  completion  of  the  introductory 
judgments  under  the  first  division  of  the  trampefs,  going  out  into 
consummation  under  the  woe-trumpets,  may  be  symbolized.  But, 
bgain,  another  view  may  he  taken.  If  we  adhere  to  the  received 
text,  and  exclude  those  thirds  which  occur  in  explanatory  or  repeti- 
tive clauses,  that  is,  reckon  only  the  disastrous  effects  which  are  sym- 
bolically predicated,  the  whole  nnmber  will  he  reduced  to  twelvej  viz. 
in  T.  1,  1 ;  T.  2,  3 ;  T.  3,  1  i  T.  4, 5  ;  T.  f>,  1 ;  T.  7,  1.  And  thus,  all 
these  details  of  judgments  will  amount  in  the  course  of  the  trumpets 
to  the  number  of  universality,  and  so  may  be  taken  to  symbolize  the 
full  accomplishment  of  the  destroying  judgments  in  the  trumpet- 
period.  The  division  of  "the  great  city"  into  thirds  is  obviously  a 
distinct  case;  but,  added  to  the  preceding,  it  makes  on  the  one  view 
18  or  3  X  B,  and  on  the  other  3  y  5.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  of  stages  of  operation  in  the  several  introductory 
trumpets,  which  may,  when  each  third  is  allotted  to  its  proper  stage, 
form  them  into  units  proper  to  one  or  more  trumpets.  Also,  the  first 
six  trumpets  are  characterized  by  abounding  in  groups  of  threes.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  there  may  bo  a  complicated 
tripartite  system  running  through  them.  And  if  it  be  asked,  why 
these  in  particular  should  be  so  cliaracterizcd,  I  answer,  that  probably 
there  may  be  a  mystical  allusion  to  the  Eoman  triumiirates,  seeing 
that,  according  to  my  scheme,  the  first  six  trumpets  are  so  far  mea- 
ured  by  and  concerned  with  the  times  of  the  Triumvirs,  that  the 
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period  they  include  might  not  inappropriately  be  designated  '  The 
period  of  the  TriumvirateB.' 

One-fouHk  occurs  only  in  C.  6 ;  8 ;  and  there  "  the  fa^rih  t^  tht 
tarth"  is  apparently  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  indefinite  eenee,  this  num- 
ber being  introduced  for  the  eake  of  the  paralleliem  with  the  fourth 
seal,  the  fourth  living -creature,  quadripartite  symbol,  and  four  iuBtni- 
mente  of  destruction,  all  of  which  are  included  in  w.  7,  8. 

{4}.  Numb^^  formed  by  additumt  of  or  to  7,  ilt  divUiont,  or  their 
partt:  10,  (5,  ^g,  1000,1600,  7000, 200,000000)  :  12  (24, 144, 144,000) ; 
3J  (42  ;  1260)  :  666. 

Ten.  There  would  appear  to  have  been  reckoned  two  modes  of  the 
formattoQ  of  this  number,  7  +  3  and  6  +  4  ^  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  examples,  which  will  appear  in  the  couise  of  this  work.  And  aa 
in  the  former  the  7  of  Divine  demiurgic  perfectneas  (and  thence  the 
signature  of  tlie  Creator)  is  joined  with  the  half  of  the  bestial  number, 
and  in  the  latter  the  6  of  tlie  hexsemeron  of  toil  (and  thence  the  mark 
of  the  Deepoiler)  ia  joined  with  the  symbol  of  universality,  it  may 
hence  have  arisen,  that  the  number  should  have  a  common  or  neutral 
symbolical  signification,  being  perhaps  regarded  as  formed  in  the  one 
or  the  other  method  according  to  its  use  in  each  case.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  this  was  pre-eminently  the  regal  or  dyruulic  fmrn&er. 
It  has  been  shown  in  Palmoni  (see  esp.  ^  578-582),  that  every  prin- 
cipal succession  or  dynasty  of  kings  was  made  to  coincide  with  it ;  and 
other  proofs  might  be  adduced,  if  it  were  necessary.  On  this  account 
it  may  have  beeu,  that  the  tvxlve  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  entirety  has 
commonly  been  reduced  to  this  number ;  or,  otherwise,  that  this  has 
been  regarded  ae  perfected  in  that.  The  special  adoption  of  this  num- 
ber would  naturally  be  suggested  by  the  number  of  the  fingers  and  by 
the  convenient  methods  of  reckoning  by  them  and  by  it. 

Many  indications  of  a  preference  having  been  given  to  the  number 
ten  might  be  brought  from  the  Old  Testament.  For  example.  The 
tabernacle  had  10  curtains,  10  pillars,  and  10  sockets.  The  com- 
mandments were  10,  divided  into  4  and  6.  The  molten  sea  was 
10  cnbits  in  width,  and  5  in  height,  and  had  10  bases  and  10  knops 
in  a  cubit.  There  were  10  lavers,  5  and  5 ;  10  lampholders,  5  and 
C  ;  and  10  tables,  5  and  B.  An  instrument  of  10  strings  was  perfect. 
So  also  10  mighty  men  for  the  defence  of  a  city.  Zechariah's  flying 
roll  was  20  by  10  cubits ;  and  he  foretells  that  10  men  out  of  all 
languages  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  a  Jew,  &c.  In  the  New 
Testament,  too,  it  is  preferentially  selected  ;  as  in  the  10  virgins,  10 
talents,  10  drachmiE,  10  pounds,  10  cities,  &e. 

In  the  Apocalypse  ten  occurs  nine  times ;  in  all  of  which,  excepting 
C.  2;  10  ("  Ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days"),  it  stands  connected 
with  the  dragon's  or  beast's  horns,  with  the  diatlpms  on  them,  or 
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with  the  kings  which  they  signify  -,  and  the  kings  denoted  by  the  ten 
horns  being  distingui shed  into  six  poet  and  four  future  (17;  10),  it 
may  be  considered,  that  the  decad  is  divided  into  6-1-4. 

Aliquot  parlt  of  tea. — Five,  i.e.  V'  Some  examples  which  have 
just  been  cited  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  ten  hae  (like  other  mystical 
Dumbers)  been  formed  into  a  pair  of  S's,  And  this  may  be  the  case 
with  the  two  "  live  months"  of  Kev.  9  ;  5;  10  ;  as  it  was  with  the  kings 
symbolized  by  the  ten  horns,  five  of  whom  were  "  fallen."  These 
three  are  the  only  instances  in  which  Jive  occurs. 

OnelerUk.  In  the  solitary  instance  in  which  this  number  occure  in 
the  Apocalypee  (11 ;  13  ;  "  the  (entA  of  the  city  fell")  it  appears  to  be 
need  to  denote  symbolically  a  amall  portion.     Cp.  Is.  6  ;  13. 

Mvltifles  of  10.  From  the  peculiar  property  of  10  in  being  ct^ 
able  of  indefinite  multiplication  on  its  own  scale  simply  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ciphers  (being  thus  self- expansive  as  it  were  (td  infinitum),  it 
appears  to  hare  been  regarded  as  the  number  most  convenient  to  be 
made  by  multiplication  expressive  of  nudtitvdvnotisntta,  and  unlimited 
or  indefinabU  extent.  Accordingly,  this  idea  will  be  found  to  attach 
to  its  multiples,  when  used  symbolically ;  but  it  should  be  observed, 
that,  when  they  are  prefixed  in  the  Apocalypse  to  designations  of 
time,  the  use  is  literal. 

1000  (10  X  10  X 10).    The  repetition  of  "  1000  years"  «*  times  in    . 
Rev.  20 ;  2-7  seems  to  be  a  symbolical  intimation,  that  at  this  point 
6000  years  are  completed,  and  (as  coming  under  the  number  six)  that 
-  this  6000  years  forms  the  labour-period  of  the  Mystery. 

1600  (4  X  4  X  10  X  10).  The  square  of  the  number  of  nniversality 
multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  number  of  supreme  power  (forming 
the  lowest  expression  for  indefinite  extent)  appeare  to  be  used  in 
G.  14 ;  20  to  denote  the  vast  amount  of  slaughter  which  befell  the 
guilty  land. 

7000  (7  X  Iff).  In  C.  11 ;  13  the  rendering  should  be,  '  there  were 
slain  names  of  men  seven  chiliads.'*  There  is  doubtless  a  meaning  in 
the  expression  chosen.  And  what  can  it  be,  but  that  each  chiliad  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  unit  or  integer,  expressive  of  multitudinousness  in 
the  second  degree  ?  Then  the  seven  integers  will  denote  the  perfect 
or  destined  number.  'Chiliads'  occurs  in  the  same  wayin  the  12,000 
andl44,00Oof.C.  7;4,  5;  14;  1:21;  16. 

200,000,000.  The  expression  in  C.  9;  16  is  literally  'two  myriads 
of  myriads.'  Ciphers  are  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  to  denote,  that 
the  armies  of  the  horsemen  were  so  vast  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  eye  to  count  [cp.  in  the  Gk.,  Lu.  xii. ;  1 :  Heb.  xii. ;  22 :  Ju.  14). 
Twelve  and  its  multiplei.  Txoelve  would  be  formed  in  two  ways.  As 
2  X  6  it  would  denote  victory  over  the  power  of  evil :  as  3  x  4  it  might 
symbolize  the  energetic  exhibition  of  Divine  energy.    It  is'unques- 
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tiouably  the  nntnber  of  civil  aitd  ecclma$lical  poliitf.  Of  this  m&Qy 
illuBtratiunB  may  be  giyen.  The  bud,  poBsing  through  the  12  eigns  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  yearly  ruling  the  earth  ia  12  months,  may  have 
su^^sted  the  adoption  of  the  signification.  'And  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  12  etars  or  constellatioUB  were  used 
to  represent  Jacob's  family,  from  whom  came  the  12  tribes.  Pre- 
vioQsly  Ishmael  had  begotten  12  princes.  Salomon,  afterwards,  ap- 
pointed 12  officers  over  all  Israel.  Ezra  separated  13  of  the  chief  of 
the  priests.  There  were  12  minor  prophets.  Jesus  appointed  12 
apostles.  And  so  among  heathen  nations,  this  was  the  chosen  num- 
ber in  sach  cases.  Thus,  in  China  Yao  placed  12  mandarins  over 
hie  empire.  In  Persia  there  Mrera  1'2  chief  officers  over  the  courts  of 
the  palace.  The  most  ancient  Egyptians  were  divided  into  12  dy- 
nasties. They  had  a  dodecarchy  after  Sethos ;  and  reckoned  that 
12  demigods  reigned  after  Pan  and  7  gods.  Tiiere  were  12  Ionic 
confederacies,  and  12  associations  of  the  Achaiaiis.  12  towns  .were 
founded  by  Cecrops.  The  Areopagus  consisted  of  12  members.  The 
Pheeaciane  appointed  12  councitlors  for  the  king.  The  Ktruscans 
arranged  their  magistrates  by  12'b.  The  12  tables  of  the  Bomans 
are  well  known.  There  were  12  priests  of  Odin.  Plato  divides  his 
ideal  republic  iuto  12  parts,  and  its  metropolis  in  the  same  way. 
The  Saracens  were  divided  into  12  tribes.  [See  Bahr  Symbolik,  I. 
201  B9.,  and  a  Cone,  for  the  many  preferential  examples  in  the  SS.]. 

12  occurs  22  times  in  tbe  Apocalypse.  12  times  it  stands  con- 
nected with  the  chiliads  of  the  12  tribes,  each  of  which  is  to  be- 
regarded  as  an  integer  symbolical  of  mult  it  ud  in  ou  en  ess,  a  fact  made 
more  evident  by  the  12's  being  expressed  by  numeral  letters.  Thus, 
each  tribe  is  exhibited  as  a  migbty  polity  in  itself,  which  of  course 
greatly  heightens  the  idea  in  respect  of  the  aggregate.  12  occurs 
again  in  connection  with  ckiliadg  in  C.  21;  16;  where  the  cube  of 
12  Guiliads  of  atadia  gives  an  idea  of  the  greatness  and  perfectness  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  polity  Buch  as  the  longest  description  could  not 
equal.  Elsewhere,  we  have  a  crown  of  12  stars,  12  angels  at  the 
12  gates,  the  12  tribeB,  the  names  of  the  12  apostles  on  the  12  foun- 
dations, the  12  gates  were  12  pearls,  12  fruits  every  month ;  all  more 
or  less  directly  connected  with  and  symbolizing  the  perfection  of 
ecclesiastical  polity. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  12  is  divided  into  a  pair  of 
sixes.  For  example.  12  cakes,  6  ia  a  row.  12  oxen  to  6  waggons. 
The  purifications  of  maidens  were  made  6  mos.  with  oil  of  myrrh  and 
6  mos.  with  sweet  odouTs.  On  the  high  priest's  breast-plate  6  names 
were  on  one  stone,  6  on  the  other,  Solomon's  throne  had  12  lions  on 
six  steps.  Each  of  the  two  seraphim  seen  by  laaiah  had  6  wings, 
dieposod  in  pairs.    So  had  the  living- creatures  Been  by  John,  only 
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there  were  four  of  them,  and  coDEequeotly  tlie  numbet  of  their  viaga 
correapoDded  with  the  double  duodecad  of  elders. 

The  practice  of  reducing  in  symbolical  uee  the  number  12  to  10 
will  be  adverted  to  hereafter;  and  when  the  close  relatiou  of  the  cue 
aa  the  political  number  to  the  other  ae  the  regal  ia  takes  into  considera- 
tion, the  practice  will  appear  less  etrange.  Certainly,  there  are  sig- 
nificant precedents  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  separation  of  2  from 
12,  which  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  such  a  reduction.  Thus,  the 
series  of  antediluvian  patriarcha  contains  10  names,  and  the  2  sons  of 
Noah  not  in  the  Messianic  line  would  make  12.  Again,  the  post- 
diluvian series  from  Shem  to  Abram  contains  10,  and  Abram'a  2  sons 
would  be  12.  10  out  of  the  12  patriarchs  twice  went  to  buy  com. 
Joeeph  had  2  parts  out  of  the  12.  10  tribes  separated  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  2  constituted  that  of  Judah.  And  so  among 
the  apostles,  the  10  were  filled  with  indignation  against  the  2  sons  of 
Zebedee.    Also,  Peter  denied,  and  Judas  betrayed  Jesus. 

24  (12  X  2).  "  Twenty  [and]  four"  is  used  g««n  times  in  connection 
with  the  eldera,  tix  times  in  reference  to  them,  otux  to  their  thrones. 
This  number  clearly  appears  to  be  the  symbolical  aggregate  of  the 
two  poIitiM,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  and  points  out  the  elders 
afi  being  the  representatives  of  these,  considered  as  forming  the  one 
Church  of  God  of  all  time.  The  24  bullocks  which  were  sacrificed  for 
the  consecration  of  the  altar  in  the  wildemess,  and  the  24  courses 
which  David  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  first  Temple,  may  have 
been  providentially  ordained  as  types  of  the  same  under  the  old  Dis- 
peneatiou.  [24  was  esteemed  a  sacred  number  by  the  Uarcosian 
heretics,  being  the  number  of  the  letters  in  two  quaternions  of  their 
^ons,  viz.  Appt^nK,  Sttyi,  Jlanjp,  AXifdcta,  and  Aoyos,  Zun;,  Av0piinrtK, 
EKfcXijtria.] 

144  (12  X  12).  The  square  of  12  appears  to  be  used  in  C.  21 ;  17 
(of  the  breadth  of  the  walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem)  to  denote  the  pet- 
fectness  of  the  safeguards,  with  which  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  symbolized  by  the  new  Jerusalem  is  provided.  It  is  also 
virtually  used  in  respect  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life  (xxii. ;  2),  then 
denoting  the  unfailing  and  abundant  supply  of  all  the  means  of  grace. 

144,000  (12>  X  10")  is  thrice  used  to  show  the  number  of  the  sealed 
saints  of  God.  As  being  composed  in  part  of  the  square  of  ecclesias- 
tical perfection,  it  signifies  that  the  number  of  the  elect  persons 
spoken  of  has  been  completed.  And  as  being  composed  in  each 
chiliad  of  the  cube  of  multitude,  it  symbolizes  the  greatness  of  their 
numbers. 

3J  «).  42  (7  X  6),  1260  (7  x  G  x  30).  The  ^  times  of  xii.;  14,  tho 
12mos.of  zi.;  2  and  xiii.;5,  and  the  1260d.  of  xi.;  3  and  xii.;  6  have 
idl  7  for  their  root.    The  first  is  used  in  defining  the  time  of  the 
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woman's  nouritnre  and  protection  from  the  serjient,  7  in  combination 
with  6  is  selected  in  both  places  in  which  the  beaet'e  predominance 
18  spoken  of.  And  the  number  which  baa  a  larger  appearancff  is  takea 
to  express  the  weary  periods  of  the  witnesEea'  proplieeying  in  sack- 
cloth and  the  womau's  sojourning  in  the  wilderness.  Perhaps  too, 
as  a  secondary  sense,  there  may  be  a  design  covertly  to  intimate  by 
it,  that  the  time  of  the  Church's  depression  in  the  wildemeBs  of 
tliia  world  would  occupy  C  times  7  half-hours  in  the  Visioo.  And  so 
it  will  be  fouud,  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Mysteries  in 
Ch,  ii,  until  the  time  of  the  redemption  of  the  Church  in  Ch.  xi.,  the 
matter  occupies  21  hours. 

660  (6  X  111).  "  The  number  of  the  Beast"  will  be  discussed  under 
0.  13;  18.  Here  I  will  offer  only  a  remark  in  reference  to  the 
symbolical  aspect  which  such  a  number  ae  666  seems  toprei>ent.  The 
collocation  of  three  6's  (the  number  of  toil),  running  through  unitfl, 
tens,  and  hundreds,  appears  to  form  a  climax  expressive  in  the  highest 
degree  of  all  that  is  hostile  and  offensive  to  God  and  man.  And  this 
is  intensified,  when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  three  8'b  (or  T's  per- 
fected), which  the  name  Iijirovt  gives  out. 

I  have  now  brief  y  noticed  all  the  numbers,  that  occnr  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. Certain  artificial  adjustments  in  respect  of  them  I  reserve 
for  the  proper  places  in  the  Exposition,  and  shall  only  further  under 
this  head  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  facts,  which  tend  to  show, 
that  the  principle  of  mystical  numerosity  has  been  carried  into  the 
most  minute  details. 

Preludea,  Sx.  There  are  aewn  Preludes  in  the  two  Mysteries.  The 
Episodes  in  the  Apocalypse  arejWr.  The  Interiudes  are/nwfeen.  Of 
these  sCTien  relate  to  blessings,  which  are  set  before  the  followers  of 
the  lamb,  and  aeuen  to  judgments  inflicted  on  his  enemies.  See  Guide, 
p.  196. 

Doxologiea.  Of  the  portions  to  which  this  term  may  be  applied 
as  a  general  designation,  there  are  seventeen  ;  viz.,  Kven  doxologies 
founded  on  a  climactic  formula  (see  Guide,  p.  198),  three,  which  are 
called  "songs,"  and  seem  miscellaneous. 

Similes.     Of  these  there  arc  eight  times  Mven  in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  symbolical  acta  done  by  the  Bcer  are  seven  ;  see  1 ;  1 7  :  5 ;  5  ;  7 ; 
13:  10;  8:  17;  6:  19;  10:22;  8. 

Worde.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  times  from  2  to 
20,  which  the  principal  words  (substantives  for  the  most  part)  occur. 
Three  times  there  occur  45  words.  Four  times  27  words.  5  times  8 
■words.  6  times- 8  words.  Seven  times  21  words.  Eight  times  15 
words.  9  times  1  word.  3'en  times  7  words.  11  times  2  words.  12 
times  2  words.  13  times  2  words.  .FouHeen  times  4  words.  16  times 
2  words.     16  times  1  word.     17  times  2  words.     18  times  1  word. 
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19  times  3  words.  20  times  0.  The  numbere  whicb  I  account  to  be 
specially  mystical  ore  put  in  words.  Of  the  18  Dumbers  included 
it  will  be  seen,  that  6  are  mystical  and  12  non-mystical.  Yet  under 
the  6  there  come  119  oocurrencea,  while  under  the  12  there  come  only 
32.  With  theae  facts  before  us  can  we  doubt,  that  it  has  entered  into 
the  author's  plan  to  go  so  far  as  even  to  count  the  principal  words 
iu  order  to  bring  his  use  of  them,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  nnder  mys- 
tical numbers  ?  Verily,  More's  saying,  which  I  put  on  my  title-page, 
may  be  held  to  be  literally  true. 

{I']-  The  dftignations  of  lime:  viz,  hour,  day,  month,  year,  time. 

In  Ibis  place  I  propose  to  notice  only  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  one  of  these  designations ;  for  the  discnssion  of  this  will  suffice  to 
determine  whether  these  designations  have  any  symbolical  significa- 
tions. 

ill.  The  designation  I  allude  to  is  day,  and  the  interpretation  is 
known  by  the  title  of  the  year-day  theory.  This  theory  consists  simply 
in  the  one  proposition,  that  in  symbBlical  prophecies  a  day  ie  made  to 
denote  a  year.  Its  advocates  seek  to  maintain  it  by  certain  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  by  the  coincidences  that  will  be  exhibited,  if  the  theory 
be. admitted.  I  do  not  now  intend  to  enter  fully  into  the  discussion  of 
the  question.  Many  years  ago  I  prepared  an  elaborate  Dissertation 
on  this  theory ;  but  the  essajs  of  Maitland,  Burgh,  Stuart,  and  David- 
son having  supplied  a  full  refutation  of  it,  I  did  not  proceed  to  pub- 
lication ;  and  1  do  not  now  consider,  that  tEere  is  occasion,  or  indeed 
room  to  add  anything  material  to  what  those  authors  have  advanced, 
and  I  myself  have  shewn  in  Palmoni,  p.  364  ss.  Z  purpose,  therefore, 
to  advert  only  very  briefly  to  the  principal  arguments  on  either  side. 

i.  Itl :  As  to  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  theory. 

There  are  only  two  texts,  which  appear  to  me  to  afford  a  shadow  of 
evidence.  They  ore  these.  Nu.  14;  34;  "After  the  number  of 
the  days  in  which  ye  searciied  the  land,  even  40  days,  each  day  for 
a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniqnities,  even  40  years."  Eze.  4;  2-6, 
where  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  make  himself  a  sign  to  the  houees' 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  by  lying  before  a  symbol  of  Jerusalem,  on  his  left 
side  390  days  according  to  the  years  of  the  'iniquity  of  Israel,  and 
again  on  his  right  side  40  days  according  to  the  years  of  the  iniquity 
of  Judah.  Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  these  texts  furnish  as 
BtroDg  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  day-year  theory  as  of  a  year-day 
theory ;  for  if  the  former  furnishes  an  instance  in  which  a  day  in  the 
time  past  is  made  a  sign  of  a  year  in  the  time  future,  the  latter  pre- 
sents an  example  in  which  a  year  in  the  time  past  is  made  a  sign  of 
a  day  jn  the  time  future.    And  this  may  serve  to  show,  that  it  is  not 
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the  desigDation  of  time,  but  the  number,  that  furcigheB  the  point  of 
par&tlelifiin.  That  a  day  is  .made  a  type  of  a  year  in  Numbers  may 
be  said  to  be  purely  accideatal,  that  is,  this  ie  not  an  eBsential  feature 
in  the  appointmeDt.  If  there  had  been  40  spies,  it  might  vith  equal 
propriety  have  been  said,  '  a  year  for  each  spy.'  The  number,  not 
the  designation  of  time,  is  the  salient  point.  Again,  that  a  year  is 
made  to  represent  a  day  disproves  the  position  that  "  miniature  is 
systematically  employed  in  symbolica!  representation"  (Faber  and 
Elliott).  Further,  these  texts  afford  at  the  most  nothing  more  than 
precedents,  showing  that  a  day  may  be  specially  appointed  to  stand 
for  a  year,  or  a  year  for  a  day;  and  this  would  be  so  readily  admitted 
hy  every  one,  that  to  adduce  precedents  must  in  truth  be  superfluous. 
What  may  justly  be  required  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory  is,  either 
to  produce'  a  text  laying  down  a  rule  or  principle  applicable  to  all 
cases,  or  to  establish  each  case  by  jts  own  evidence.  Tbey  cannot 
do  the  former,  and  consequently  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  latter 
method.  Under  it  two  modes  of  proof  only  could  be  open  to  them, 
viz.  the  production  of  an  appointment  similar  to  those  in  the  texts 
just  cited,  and  the  exhibition  of*so  wonderful  a  coincidence  between 
the  text  interpreted  according  to  their  theory  and  the  facts  of  history, 
that  the  coincidence  could  not  be  deemed  fortuitous,  but  must  be 
allowed  to  be  the  result  of  the  working  of  a  special  Providence,  which 
had  brought  the  event  into  conformity  with  a  statement  inspired  in 
this  sense  many  ages  previously.  Xow  the  first  of  these  modes  of 
proof  is  in  point  of  fact  closed  against  the  year-day  theorists  hy  the 
circumstance,  that  no  other  instance  of  such  an  appointment  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  And  as  to  the  second  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  it  ia  a  method  that  must  be  always  attended  with  great  difficulty 
and  uncertainty,  and  one  thitt  must  at  the  best  (inasmuch  as  the  case 
becomes  a  question  of  estimate)  leave  room  for  great  doubt  and  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Keverthele^s,  this  is  the  only  mode  of  proof, 
that  is  open  to  the  year-day  theorists ;  and  we  must  therefore  proceed 
to  examine  the  instances  depending  on  it  which  they  advance. 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  (0.  is.)  is  commonly  ap- 
pealed to  as  furnishing  a  conclusive  example.  But  in  truth  it  does  not 
afford  an  iota  of  evidence.  Days  are  not  mentioned  in  it.  The  phrase 
in  the  original  is  perfectly  indefinite,  meaning  merely  Kventy  Kveni 
or  aevenly  heptads.  So  that  days  or  years  or  any  other  period  may  be 
meant,  so  far  as  appears  on  the  face  of  the  writing.  Now,  if  years 
be  supplied  (as  is  commonly  the  case),  there  will  clearly  be  no  evi- 
dence for  the  year-day  theory ;  for  days  will  then  not  appear  at  all  in 
the  prophecy.  And  if  it  be  asserted,  that  dayt  are  meant,  and  these 
are  supposed  to  be  representative  of  years  (as  the  year-day  theory 
requires),  then  the  following  insuperable  and  fatal  objections  will  pre- 
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sent  tliemaelvea.  1.  The  aamunptioi),  that  days  ate  intended  is  purely 
gratuitouB,  being  destitute  of  any  support.  2.  The  euppositiou,  that, 
if  days  be  intended,  they  are  meaut  to  represent  years,  is  so  less  gra- 
tuitous. 3.  On  thjs  hypothesis  there  ought  to  be  shomi  some  ante- 
cedent reality  or  symbolical  exhibition  in  days,  which  may  form  a 
type  or  miniature  representation  of  the  greater  period,  as  in  the  prece- 
dents in  Numbera  and  Esefciel ;  but  nothing  to  the  purpose  can  be 
adduced.  4.  The  alleged  historical  coincidence  (on  which  in  point 
of  fact  this  example  comes  to  depend)  will  not  bear  examination. 
The  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventy  sevens  must  be  allowed, 
on  any  right  rule  of  interpretation,  to  be  fixed  by  ve.  1  at  "  the  first 
year  of  Darius,"  say  b.d.  536 ;  and  consequently  the  490  years  would 
not  have  their  Urmiwu  at  or  about  a.d.  S3,  which  is  the  epoch  at  which 
they  must  terminate  to  suit  the  year-day  hypothesis.  And  even  when 
year-day  theorists  have  selected  tho  point  of  commencement,  that  will 
best  suit  their  scheme,  they  ore  unable  to  make  the  divisions  of  the 
prophecy  accord  with  the  history  without  having  recourse  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  hiatus,  or  to  some  other  mode  oi forcing  the  one  to  agree 
with  the  other.  But  the  truth  is,  that  neither  days  nor  years  are 
intended.  I  have  shown  in  Palnwni,  p.  346  ss.,  and  in  the  Quxeliu, 
p.  14  n.,  and  I  purpose  to  show  further  under  the  exposition  of  C. 
U ;  I,  that  the  heptods  are  composed  of  quite  a  different  unit.  If 
this  is  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  the  question  will  of  course 
be  settled  on  this  ground  alone,  independently  of  all  others. 

All  the  prophecies,  in  which  days  or  denominations  reducible  to 
days  are  found,  depend  wholly,  for  any  support  they  may  be  thought 
to  give  to  the  theory,  on  the  weight  of  the  coincidence  which  results, 
when  they  are  interpreted  in  conformity  with  the  year-day  hypo- 
theais;  for  they  contain  no  internal  evidence  which  would  lead  any 
one  to  suppose,  that,  when  dayt  are  mentioned,  yean  are  meant.  Of 
those  which  are  popularly  interpreted  as  having  been  fulfilled  in  the 
time  past,  there  is  not  one,  in  which  the  coincidence  has  been  so 
satisfactorily  made  out,  and  is  of  so  striking  a  character,  as  to  afford 
any  evidence  at  all.  To  give  a  convincing  coincidence  one  end  at 
least  of  the  chronometrical  line  ought  to  be  so  clearly  fixed,  that  no 
doubt  should  exist  about  it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  with  truth 
be  afBrmed,  that  in  no  one  of  the  lines  is  there  a  single  point,  that  is 
80  conclusively  determined  as  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt.  I  cannot 
afford  space  to  enter  fully  into  the  several  examples,  bnt  a  mere 
glance  at  them  may  suffice. 

(a). 'The  "teven  times"  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  (Da.  i;  16), 
being  assumed  to  mean  years  and  reduced  to  days  at  the  rate  of  360 
to  a  year,  give  2520  days.  On  the  year-day  principle  these  are  (as, 
e.g.,  by  Elliott)  made  to  measure  the  period  from  Shalmanezei's  in- 
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vasion  of  Israel,  b.c.  727,  to  the  French  Eevolution,  a.d.  1790,     Now 

we  may  well  ask  the  following  queationa.  With  regard  to  the  point 
of  departure,  what  has  an  Assyrian  inTaaion  to  do  with  the  Babylo- 
nian kingdom,  or  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  did  not  exist  till  a  cen* 
tur;  after  it  took  place  ?  Ar  to  the  point  of  termination,  what  coin- 
cidence  with  the  prophecy  can  possibly  be  seen  in  the  French  Bevo- 
Intion  ?  And  as  to  the  general  application  throughout  the  period, 
what  applicability  of  the  prophecy  to  the  hiatory  can  be  discovered  ? 
Moreover,  does  not  Daniel  expressly  say^,  "Itis  (Aou,  0  king:"  "Seven 
times  shall  pass  over  tkee  f"  And  how  can  Nebuchadnezzar  be  in 
any  way  a  type  of  the  period  from  b.c,  727  to  a,d.  1790? 

(V).  What  Elliott  designates  as  "  the  memorable  prophecy  of  the 
1260  yeare  of  the  beast  or  antichrist,  six  times  repeated  in  the  Apo- 
calyptic vision,  and  thrice  in  Daniel"  is  also  made  to  end  a.d,  1790, 
being  reckoned  from  Justinian'a  decree,  a.d.  530.  And  here  again 
every  point  is  open  to  question.  The  application  of  any  part  of  any 
one  of  the  prophecies  in  any  respect  to  the  period  predicated  is  denied 
by  many  of  the  most  able  expositors ;  and  this  fact  is  alone  sufficient 
to  deprive  a  supposed  coincidence  of  any  weight  as  evidence.  It  is 
clearly  shown  in  Palmoni  and  in  the  Quietus,  that  Daniel's  pro- 
phecies relate  to  the  Babylonian,  Median,  Persian,  and  Grecian  king- 
doms, and  that  the  epocb  of  the  1260,  1290,  13.S5,  and  2300  days  is 
the  profanation  by  A.  Epiphanos,  as  even  Mede  was  constrained  to 
admit.  Now,  if  the  era  of  thtae  periods  is  in  the  time  of  Epiphanes, 
it  is  evident  (granting  for  the  aake  of  argument  that  the  days  repre- 
sent yeara),  that  the  several  periods  must  have  terminated  long  be- 
fore the  terminal  dates  commonly  assigned  to  them  by  year-day  theo- 
riats.  Moreover,  it  haa  been  shown  in  the  works  above-mentioned, 
that  these  periods  have,  not  a  common  commencing  epoch  (as  Elliott 
assumes),  but  more  probably  a  common  terminating  one ;  and  that 
the  30  days  which,  it  is  supposed,  have  been  appended  to  the  1260 
to  make  the  1290,  and  perhaps  also  the  45  added  to  the  1290  to 
make  the  1335,  do  really  precede,  and  not  follow  those  periods;  and 

thus  Elliott's  scheme  is  entirely  thrown  out, As  to  the  2300  years 

in  particular,  who  can  help  seeing,  that  the  assignation  of  its  era  to 
B.C.  480,  the  date  of  Xersee's  expedition,  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  has 
arisen,  not  from  anything  in  the  prophecy  itself,  hut  from  its  falling 
in  with  the  scheme  which  had  been  previously  devised  for  the  termi- 
nating epochs  of  the  several  periods  7 Again,  with  regard  to  the 

12G0  days  mentioned  six  times  in  the  Revelation  I  shall  show  in 
the  course  of  exposition,  that  these  are  six  distinct  periods,  all  of 
which  occur  in  a  history  relating  to  the  times  of  the  Cresars  :  and  if 
this  is  proved  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
theory  by  which  they  are  amalgamated  into  one  period,  and  that  the 
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period  of  the  Papal  beast's  eupremacy. Aa  to  all  tbeee  prophecies, 

both  those  in  Daoiel  and  those  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that,  while  the  passages  just  noticed  in  Numbers  and  Ezekiel 
are  commonly  appealed  to  as  precedents  which  sanction  the  applica- 
tion of  the  year-day  principle  to  the  former,  there  ia  really  no  paral- 
'  lelism  of  these  with  those.  In  Nnmhers  and  Ezekiel  actual  periods 
of  days  and  years  are  by  express  appointments  made  types  or  measures 
of  actual  pedonls  of  years  and  days  respectively.  But  in  Daniel  and 
the  Apocalypse  there  ar%  no  such  appointments ;  and,  as  days  only 
are  mentioned,  if  these  are  (as  this  theory  supposes)  symbolical,  then 
they  cannot  be  literal  and  actual ;  and  consequently  the  cases  are  not 
parallel.  There  is  no  precedent  for  symbolical  or  unreal  days  being 
made  representative  of  real  years ;  nor  ia  there  anything  th^t  quali- 
fies them  to  be  so.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  much  more  plausible 
theory,  that  the  prophecies  in  question  have  a  primary  literal  and  a 
secondary  symbolical  signification :  say,  for  example,  that  the  1260 
days  in  Daniel  had  reference  primarily  to  the  profanation  by  Epi- 
phanes,  and  that  the  1260  days  of  that  profanation  were  made  typical 
of  a  future  1260  years  of  Antichrist.  There  would  then  be  a  type  in 
-  real  days,  and  an  antitype  in  real  years,  in  correspondence  with  the 
precedents  in  Numbers  and  Ezekiel.  But  this  ia  not  the  view,  that 
is  maintained  by  year-day  theorists.     And  their  view,  not  being  thus 

parallel,  can  derive  no  support  from  these  precedents. finally,  as 

to  the  character  of  the  coincidences  between  the  prophecies  and  the 
historical  eventa,  no  unbiaased  peraon  will,  I  am  sure,  see  in  them 
anything  of  so  striking  a  nature  as  will  lead  him  to  think,  that  the 
former  were  designed  to  refer  to  the  latter.  To  attempt  to  show  this 
in  detail  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  space  I  can  spare ;  and  I  must 
therefore  content  myself  with  this  single  remark. 

(e).  The  next  of  "  the  convergent  endings  of  the  chief  prophetic 
pierioda"  in  Elliott'a  diagram  is  the  "  hour,  day,  month,  and  year"  of 
Eev.  9;  15.  Thia  period,  having  the  fail  of  Constantinople  in  i.n. 
14S3  aseigned  as  ita  era  of  commencement,  ia  made  on  the  year-day 
theory  to  terminate  in  a.d.  1849.  Elliott  publiabed  bia  work  in  1844. 
Since  then  1849  has  gone  by,  and  by  falsifying  Elliott's  prognostica- 
tion has  added  another  to  the  many  practical  refutations  of  the  popu- 
lar scheme  of  prophetical  interpretation. 

I  have  now  noticed  all  the  passages,  to  which  fulfilments  have  been 
assigned  on  the  year-day  theory.  There  ia  no  occasion  to  advert  to 
those,  the  accompliabment  of  which  ia  placed  in  the  future ;  because 
these  have  as  yet  no  coincidences  to  offer  in  evidence,  and  the  inter- 
pretation has,  as  I  have  shown,  nothing  else  to  support  it. 

Is.  2;  3;  Eze.  IC :  Lu.  13;  31-33:  Heh.  7;  27:  Rev.  2;  10: 
9;  5,15:  10;  5-7  :  11 ;  2  :  17;  10,  symbolic  consistency,  and  cycli- 
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cal  periodi  have  baen  brought  forward  as  afiordiug  argumentB  in  cor- 
Tohortition  of  the  year-day  theory.  But  if  tho  advocatee  of  that 
theory  have  wholly  failed  to  make  out  a  case,  there  cao  bo  no  place 
for  arguments  in  corroboration  of  it.  In  any  case  I  should  deem  the 
evidence  drawn  from  these  texts  undeserving  of  serious  notice.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  almost  all  these  arguments  are  based  on  the  aa- 
eumption  of  the  validity  of  the  scheme  of  interpretation,  of  which 
the  year-day  principle  is  itself  the  baais.  Hence  they  beg  the  question 
at  issue  in  more  than  one  respect.  * 

ii,  I  proceed  now  to  the  arguments,  which  may  be  advanced  in  re- 
futation of  the  year-day  hypothesis.  Of  these  I  must  content  myself 
with  giving  a  bare  outline,  referring  to  other  works  in  the  case  of 
those  which  do  not  admit  of  compression  into  a  small  space. 

(i).  As  the  onue  probandi  lies  with  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  the 
total  failure  to  make  out  even  a  plausible  case  in  support  of  rt  does 
in  strictness  render  arguments  in  refutation  supererogatory,  (ii).  An 
A  priori  improbability  arises  from  the  endless  confusion,  that  would 
arise  from  one  denomination  being  substituted  for  another  without 
notice,  (iii).  In  general  a  symbol  must  he  diverse  in  its  nature  from 
the  thing  signified.  Hence  one  designation  of  time  cannot  properly 
be  a  symbol  of  another,  (iv).  Symbols  of  a  diverse  nature  have  been 
adopted  to  represent  designations  of  time,  e.  g.  Gre.  40 ;  12, 18 :  41 ;  26. 
(v).  On  the  other  hand,  the  periods  in  question,  while  both  the  numbers 
and  the  designations  separately  are  used  literally,  have  in  theii  en- 
tirety a  mystical  signification.  The  3J  year-period,  as  the  half  of 
seven  years,  ia  the  period  of  calamity  or  fatality.  Tear-day  theorists 
bring  forward  as  an  argument  for  their  view,  that  the  peculiar  form 
and  diversities  of  expreasion  indicate  a  mystical  meaning.  This  I 
here  grant,  and  turn  the  tables  upon  them  by  showing,  that  the  fact 
makes  against  their  theory,  inasmuch  as  the  true  mystical  sense  is 
different  from  that  for  which  they  contend,  (vi).  In  some  instances 
the  designations  occur  in  the  explanations  of  the  prophecies,  where 
they  must  be  used  literally.  Now  they  cannot  be  used  in  one  place 
literally  and  in  a  parallel  place  aymholically.  (vii).  If  this  theory  is 
founded  on  a  principle  (as  it  professes  to  be),  it  ought  to  hold  good 
equally  in  respect  of  all  prophecies  of  the  aame  kind.  But  few  or 
none  of  its  advocates  have  ventured  to  apply  it  to  Da.  7 ;  12  :  10;  13  : 
ll;24:Ez.  39;9,  12:  John,  2  ;  19  :  Ee.  20;  2,4.  (viii).  If  Christ's 
second  advent  was  definitely  fixed  to  a  remote  period,  as  it  must  have 
been  on  the  year-day  theory,  the  expectations  that  he  held  out  to  hia 
first  disciples  were  delusive,  (ix).  Of  one  head  of  the  beast  it  is  said 
(13;  5),  that  "  power  was  given  to  him  to  continue  42  months."  Now 
I  shall  show  under  C.  17 ;  10,  that  the  beast'a  heads  denote  kings. 
And    one    individual   could    not  continue    1260  years.      (x).    The 
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Apocalypse  was  addressed  to  seven  cburches  existing  in  the  author's 
time,  and  must  have  been  intended  to  be  understood  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  immediately  addressed.  But  on  this  theory  they  could 
not  possibly  have  undeistood  it.  (xi).  It  was  also  intended  specially 
to  console  and  encourage  them  under  persecution.  But  on  the  year- 
day  scheme  it  must  either  not  have  consoled  or  have  done  so  by  de- 
ceiving them.  (xii).  This  theory,  if  it  were  well  founded  and  could 
be  made  available,  would  have  the  effect  of  falsifying  our  Lord's  eay- 
ingfl ;  '  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man ; '  '  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times  or  the  seasons : '  also  those  by  which  he  led  hie  disciple  to  ex- 
pect, that  he  would  come  in  that  generation.  If  it  cannot  be  made 
available,  cut  bono  t  (xiii).  "There  is  no  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  or 
in  any  other  writing,  where  the  word  day  is  Bguratively  put  for  year." 
(See  Maitland's  Second  Enquiry,  p.  76  ss.  He  means  '  an  unreal  day 
for  a  real  year.')  (xiv),  "  When  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
the  1260  years  hare  assumed,  that  there  is  such  a  period,  they  cannot 
agree  among  themselves.  They  differ  as  to  what  kind  of  years  are 
meant— as  to  the  time  when  the  period  began,  even  by  whole  centuries, 
and  therefore  they  disagree  as  to  the  facts  by  which  the  prophecies 
supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  during  the  period,  have  been  accom- 
plished." (Id.  &  Stuart's  Com.  p.  799.)  (xv).  "  The  want  of  convic- 
tion which  exists  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  little  real  belief 
which  any  system  of  interpreting  the  supposed  period  of  1260  years 
lias  obtained,"  (Id.')  (xvi).  "  The  absence  of  appeal  to  the  supposed 
fulfilments  of  prophecy  during  the  1260  years,  in  controversy  with 
infidels."  (Id.)  (xvii).  " Thedifficulties thatmuetbe gotoverwithre- 
iipect  to  historical  facts,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  1260  years, 
are  insuperable."  (Id.)  (xviii),  "The  theory  in  question  was  unknown 
to  the  early  age  of  tte  Church."    {Id.)  Davidson's  Introd.  p.  533  ss. 

[8].  IVie  parallelisms  of  the  Apocalypse  are  deserving  of  especial 
notice.     They  are  of  several  kinds. 

PaTolhliBma  of  sticks,  consisting  in  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
two  or  more  adjoining  stichs.  In  reference  to  these  I  may  refer  the 
reader  to  Stuarts  remarks,  §  7,  f.  Ho  says ;  The  Apocalypse  "  has 
everywhere  more  or  less  of  the  Hebrew  rhythmic  parallelism  thrown 
into  its  Bentences;"  and  he  cites  as  examples,  iv.;  2-4:  v.;  9-10:  vii.; 
14-17:  xi.;  17-18:  xviii.-,  4-8.  There  is  certainly  ground  for  thinking, 
that  in  the  sougs  and  doxologies,  if  not  throughout  the  book,  the 
sticJiB  have  been  so  arranged,  that  two  or  three  being  token  together 
will  form  bimembral  divisions  having  a  paralleUsm  of  rhythmus  be- 
tween them.  And  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  a  knowledge  of  these  will 
prove  to  be  essential  to  the  obtaining  of  a  correct  view  of  the  stichoical 
and  numerical  structure  of  the  booh. 
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ParaUditTM  oftymboU,  consisting  in  the  lepioduction  or  tlie  imita- 
tion more  or  leas  close  of  precedents.  Between  single  symbols  and 
between  groups  of  symbols,  either  witbin  the  book  itself  or  iu  other 
prophetic  books,  parallelisms  are  observable.  The  following  may  be 
given  as  examples.  Between  the  first  fonr  trumpets  and  the  first  four 
vials.  Between  the^^r  angels  of  the  tixth  seal,  and  tlie^^r  of  the 
sixth  trumpet  Between  the  144,000  of  C.  7,  and  the  144,000  of  C.  14. 
Between  the  woman  and  her  child,  the  whore  and  the  beast,  and  the 
bride  and  the  lamb.  Between  the  throne  of  Satan  and  the  beast  on 
the  seven  mountains,  and  the  throne  of  the  lamb  on  the  Mount  Sion. 
The  lamb  and  His,  and  so  the  beast  and  his,  have  each  a  name  in- 
scribed on  them.  As  tliere  are  foar  li-ving-creaturea,  the  representa- 
tives in  general  of  all  the  creation  which  gives  glory  to  the  lamb  (v. ; 
8,  9,  13,  14),  so  there  are  four  instruments  of  Satan  which  represent 
and  uphold  the  cause  of  heathenism, — the  dragon,  symbolizing  the 
military  or  coercive  power  which  is  Satan's  chief  instrument, — the 
threefold  beast,  representing  tJie  imperial  or  despotic  power,— the 
whore,  denoting  the  civil  or  democratic, — and  the  false  prophet  the 
ecclesiastical.  There  is  a  marked  parallelism  of  contrast  between  the 
gentle  lamb  and  the  ferocious  blood-stained  dragon,  and  between  the 
chaste  matron,  the  polluted  whore,  and  the  pure  virgin.  The  seven 
seals  or  ages  have  their  archetype  in  the  seven  days  of  creation, 
being  similarly  divided  into  six  of  labour  and  one  of  rest.  In 
like  manner,  the  trumpets,  t)ie  proclamation  series,  and  the  vials 
seem  to  be  respectively  made  parallel,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to 
the  seven  days,  each  to  each.  And  thus  there  are  made  four  more 
OT  less  parallel  series.  On  the  first  demiurgic  day,  light  was  made  to 
shine  on  a  dark  world :  under  the  first  trumpet  the  judgment  inflicted 
was  made  appalling  to  the  eye  by  the  _fire  which  was  cast  upon  the 
earth :  the  first  angel  of  C.  14  came  from  heaven  to  earth  to  bring  the 
light  of  "  the  everlasting  Gospel"  to  the  whole  world :  the  first 
vial  began  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  light  of  truth  by  commencing 
the  destruction  of  the  men  who  have  the  mark  of  the  beast.  On 
the  second  day  of  creation  the  gresler  division  of  the  vxiUrs  into  the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly  was  made ;  under  the  second  trumpet  the 
sea  (which,  as  receiving  all  the  earthly  waters  into  itself,  may  be  said 
to  comprehend  all)  was  visited  with  a  sore  judgment:  the  second 
angel  proclaims  the  fall  of  Babylon,  which  sitteth  on  the  many  water* 
of  peoples,  and  is  in  itself  tjie  great  city  and  the  kingdom -absorb- 
ing tea  (17  ;  9,  13,  18) :  the  second  vial  couverts  the  sea  into  blood. 
On  the  tiiird  day  the  lesser  division  of  the  waters  was  made,  whence 
arose  the  fructifying  riveTt  andfouniain*  of  waters,  those  tributaries  of 
the  eea,  without  which  the  earth  could  not  bring  forth  the  trees  and 
herbs:   under  the  third  trumpet  "  the  rivcra  and  the /oitntaiiu  of  waters" 
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were  visited,  bo  that  "  many  men  died  of  the  waters:"  tliu  tliird  angel 
proclaimed,  that  whoeoever  worshipped  the  heast  should  'drink  of  (he 
vine  of  God's  wratfj,  poured  undiluttid  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation-' 
and,  iastead  of  being  of  the  numher  of  those  whom  '  the  Lamb  will 
conduct  to  liaing  fountaim  of  vmiers,'  '  shall  he  tormented  with  fire 
and  brimstone  for  ever  in  His  presence:'  the  third  vial  turns  'the 
rivers  arid  fourdai-aa  of  waters  into  blood  ;'  and  the  angel  oftlie  vmter* 
praisea  God,  for  that  blood  was  given  them  to  drijik.  On  the  fourth 
day  ike  (itn,  moon,  and  stars,  which  govern  the  day  and  the  night,  were 
appointed  to  their  office ;  under  the  fourth  trumpet  the  eun,  moon,  and 
*fart  were  smitten,  so  that  "  the  third  part  of  them  was  darkened,  and 
the  day  shone  not  for  a  third  part  of  it,  and  the  night  likewise  :"  the 
fourth  angel  is  "  the  Sun  of  righteousness,"  coming  on  the  cloud  to 
take  the  kingdom  :  the  fourth  vial  '  was  poured  oti  the  sun,  and  power 
woe  given  to  him  to  scorch  men  with  fire.'  On  the  fifth  day  the  swifi- 
moving  creatures  which  inhabit  the  air  and  the  ^uatert,  whose  name  is 
liegion,  and  to  whom  the  command  to  hejruttful  and  multiply  and  Jill 
the  earth  was  first  given,  were  produced  from  the  v>aters  .-  under  the 
fifth  trumpet  there  issued  Jrom  the.  pit  of  the  abyss  scorpion- locust m, 
which  'darken^  the  atr'  like  thick  black  smoke  (even  as  those  in 
Egypt  had  darkened  the  whole  earth,  and  as  those  which  Joel  de- 
scribes as  making  '  the  sun  and  the  moon  dark  and  the  stars  to  with- 
draw their  shining')  :  the  fifth  angel  invokes  the  reaping  of  the  earth, 
that  it  might  be  as  when,  after  the  plague  of  locusts,  "there  remained 
not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field  through 
all  the  landof  Egypt,"  but  only  "a  desolate  wilderness"  (Joel  ii.;  3bs.): 
the  fifth  vial  "  darkened,"  as  with  a  locust -darkness,  the  beast'sking- 
dom.  On  the  sixth  day  thevnld  heaats,  and  creeping  things,  and  all-sub- 
duing man  were  created  ;  under  the  sixth  trumpet  the  judgment  was 
inflicted  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  innumerable  host  of  horseitien, 
and  lion-headed  and  serpent-tailed  Jiorses  :  the  sixth  angel  comes  from 
the  temple  to  reap  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth :  the  sixth 
vial  produces  _fro(7-?»te  spirits  from  the  mouths  of  iJte  dragon,  the  least, 
and  the  false  propliet,  and  gathers  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  the  great 
battle.  On  the  se.venth  day  God  ended  his  work  ;  and  in  each  of  the 
three  other  series  a  terminus  ie  ia  like  manner  arrived  at. 

Parallelitmt  of  description.  Not  only  have  parallelisms  been  formed 
between  the  symbols  themselves,  but  also  between  the  passages  de- 
scriptive of  them,  when  the  circumstances  were  such  as  would  a<lmit 
of  it.  A  renfarkable  instance  of  this  will  be  found  on  comparing 
C.  21 ;  9, 10  with  C.  17 ;  1-3,  which  in  the  original  are  made,  as  far 
as  was  pos^ble,  verbally  identical.  The  parallelism  of  contrast  between 
the  whore  and  beast,  and  the  bride  and  l&mb  is  thus  brought  more 
strongly  into  vieiv.     Reference  may  be  made  under  this  head  to  the 
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nmcy  repetitionsof  tlieBaineorHimilaTpbraeesur  terma.  St  John  bas 
ftlso  had  constantly  in  view  and  adopted,  not  only  the  symbols  and  em- 
blems, but  also  tb(-  descrijitlve  terms  used  by  the  prophets.  One  ex- 
ample of  this  must  suffice.  As  "  tbe  little  horn"  of  Daniel  came  upon 
a  fen  homed  beast  had  "  a  moalh  speaking  great  things"  a  "  look 
more  ttout  than  hie  fellows  war  d  great  and  cast  dovm  some  of  the 
itan  to  the  earth,'  '  magnified  itself  ei-en  to  the  Prince  of  the  host,' 
'cast  down  the  place  /tie  sanctuary,'  "practised  and  prospered" 
"  made  war  with  the  samti  and  pret  ailed  against  them,"  '  subdued  three, 
kings  and  spake  great  words  against  the  Most  Sigh,  and  wore  out  the 
saints,  and  thought  to  change  (imes  and  law,  and  they  weregiven  into  his 
hand  for  three  aTtd  a  half  times,'  and  then  the  beast  was  seen  '  hecav.ie 
of  the  great  wrda  which  the  horn  spake  to  he  slain  and  his  iody  destroyed 
and  given  to  the  burning  flame  ; '  so  one  of  the  heads  of  St  John's  ten- 
homed  beast  had  "  a  mouth  speahing  great  things,"  and  no  other  was 
"  like"  to  him,  he  had  "  power  given  him  over  all  kindreds,  dx",  'threw 
dovm  the  third  part  of  the  stars  to  th^  earth,'  "  opened  his  mouth  in  blat- 
phemy  against  Ood  to  blaspheme  his  naine,  and  his  tabernacle,  and  Ihent 
thai  dwell  in  heaven,"  "practised"  and  'made  war  with  the  saints  and 
overcame  them,'  had  three  kings  between  him  and  his  I'icegerent  de- 
throned,* (i.  0.,  strjick  out  of  the  list  of  kings),  wore  out  "  the  patience  and 
the  faith  of  the  saints,"  compelled  'them  that  drvcU  on  the  earth  to 
teoTiliip  him,'  and  this  for  "  42  months,"  and  tlien  went  himself 
"  into perililion,"  and  woe  a  cause  of  the  beast's  being  "/afcen  owrf  cim( 
into  the  lake  of  fire."  In  this  example,  the  descriptions  are  so  similar, 
even  to  an  identity  of  several  phrases,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  have  beco  supposed  to  relate  to  one  and  the  same  object.  But 
tlicre  are  also  points  of  difference,  as  well  as  other  considerations, 
which  plainly  negative  this  view.  And,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  St  John  has  only  (availing  himself  of  similarities  between 
the  persecutions  of  Ant.  Epiphanee  and  Nero)  sought  to  draw 
tacitly  a  parallelism  between  them,  and  in  order  to  make  it  more 
striking  has  adopted  many  of  Daniel's  expressions, 

Parallelisms  of  tilings  signified.  There  can  bo  little  doubt,  that  it  is 
intended  to  bring  into  comparison  or  contrast  throughout  the  Apoca- 
lypse the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches  ;  for  they  are  the  two  greut 
'Mysteries'  of  the  book.  Many  other  parallelisms  between  things 
symbolized  might  be  adduced  ;  but  the  most  decided  and  striking  of 
any  is  that  between  the  two  destructions  of  Jerusalem.  That,  in  such 
a  hook,  if  the  one  of  these  notable  catastrophes  was  introduced,  the 
other  would  be  brought  into  contrast  with  it,  approaches^  (A  jiriort) 

•  This  particular  doea  not  entnt  into  the  description,  but  il9  such  will  appear  in 
the  exposition  to  have  been  the  fact,  I  introduce  it  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
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so  nearly  to  a  certainty,  that  an  interpretation  which  exhibits  the 
two  in  this  relation  is  thereby  alone  strongly  commended  to  our  ac- 
ceptance. On  the  scheme  I  offer,  the  symbolization  of  the  one  under 
the  sixth  seaJ,  and  of  the  other  uoder  the  seventli, — or  perhaps,  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  two  may  more  properly  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  termini  of  the  sixth  seal,- — this  contrasted  symbolization  is  exactly 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  the  light  of  it  we  see  the 
reason  and  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  the  designation  of  Rome 
by  the  mystical  name  of  Babylon,— an  appropriation,  by  the  way, 
which  (together  with  the  want  of  a  mystical  designation  for  Babylon) 
forbad  the  introduction  of  any  name  of  the  destroying  power  under 
the  sixth  seal.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  points  of 
correspondence  in  the  history  connected  with  the  two  destructions. 
For  the  sake  of  bringing  the  whole  under  one  view,  I  have  reserved  all 
for  this  place,  though  many  might  more  properly  have  been  brought 
■    under  the  head  of  Parallelisnu  of  Symhoh. 


la  eonntetian  m'lh  Oufint  dtttniction. 

1.  Nebuchadnezzar    coniiniinOed     all 

peoples  on  pitin  of  death  la  wor- 
ship the  golden  iiiiap;e,  which  he 
iet  up  aa  u  af  mbol  of  himself  and 
his  kingiioiu. 

2.  He  was  occupied  8}  years  in  sub- 

jUKBtinR  Jndea.  See  Palmoni,  p. 
2G9  and  the  Rabbins. 

Z.  Ezckiel  was  commanded  to  eat  a 
book  full  of  woo. 

i.  Iftaiah'a  announcoDient  was  '  Ba- 
bylon is  fallen,' 

6.  Ezekii^l  proclaimed  the  fiat, '  It  is 

6.  InEzekiel  the  fowlsaresnuiDioiied. 

7.  Babylon's  flro  was  to  go   up  for 

over  (U.  84:10). 

8.  The  valley  of  McRiddo  or  Jehoshft- 

phat  was  to  be  tho  (dace  of  afBic- 
tion.     (Zee.  12;  11). 

9.  The  literal  drying  of  tho  literal  Eu- 

phrates led  to  the  taking  of  the 
Utcrol  Babylon. 

10.  Babylon  was  to  sink  as  a  bIods  cast 

into  the  Bea  (Jcr.  61 ;  68). 

11 .  Babylon  was  to  make  tho  voice  of 

tbe  bridegroam.  &c.  to  ceanp,  and 
than  to  be  destroyed  herself  (Jcr. 
26 ;  10  as). 

12.  Th 


In  eormtction  mlh  lilt  ucond  dafrvction. 

1.  The  second  beast  of  Rev.  liii. '  had 
power  to  cause,  that  aA  many  as 
would  not  worship  the  first  bcnat 
shonld  be  slain.' 


ducing  Jn< 
3.  JoTii 


was  also  instrncteil  to  eat  a 
ibolic  book.  See  Ouitie,  p.  ]  1 1  - 
twice  makes  the  same. 


6,  John  docs  the  si 


0.  Tbemysticaldryingof  the  mystical 
Euphrates  prepares  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  beast  of  tbe  mys- 
tical Babylon  (Id;  12). 

10.  8o   is  the  mystical  Babylon  (16 

21). 

11.  In  mystical  Babylon  the  voice  o 
tho  hridoj^oom,  &c.  ceases,  ani 
Babylon's    doom     ensues     {18 


18.  A  ^ 


(Eze.  40 


43;  2). 

14.  Thsearih  shi,,.  . 
glory  (Eze.  43:  2) 


mpHSiiring  of  a  temple 

~    B.) 

many  waters   (Eze. 
ith  the  angel's 


22  Bs:) 

12.  Thrrc  is  a 

(11:2). 

13.  Tho  same  (14 ;  2  :  19;  S). 
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ft  contuaion  with  (he  firit  datmcion.  In  eoimttlion  <pi(A  I/.',  second  daatructi: 

15.  Babjion  sat  on  jnsny  waters.  15.  So  does  mjetical  Bubjlon  (IT  ;  1< 

IH.  Ih  charguJ  with  furtiicatioa.  16.  So  is  tlie  mystical. 

17.  Ib  represented  as  holding  a  g^Uen  17,  So  ia  tho  mj-sticul. 


20.  She  is  said  U>  be  the  abode  of  dole-    20.  The  hold  of  oTery  foul  spiiit,  &c. 

fill  cioatures. 

21.  The  Lord's  people  are  warned  to    21.  '  Come  out  of  her,  my  peojJe.' 

flee  from  her. 

22.  Babylon  boasted,   that  she  would    22.  So  does  tho  myBtical  Babylon. 

never  see  widowhood. 
28.  Her  plagues  were  to  come  upon  lier    23.  So  in  the  cose  of  mystical  Babylipii. 

24.  She  was  to  be  burned  with  fire.  24.  The  same. 

26.  Bewailed  with  astonishment.  26.  The  same. 

26.  Hei-  delights  to  be  for  ever  taken    26.  The  same. 

27.  Her  rulrrs  were  clothed  in  scarlet.      27.  The  same, 

28.  HfBven  rejoiced  over  her  dostruc-    28.  The  same. 

20.  Was  never  again  to  be  inhabited.  29.  The  same. 

30.  Of   those   whom    Nebuchadnezzar  30.  The  number  of  the  beast  that  ruk>d 

carried  captive  were  Adoniltam's  over  mystical  Babylon  is  666. 

children,  666. 

81.  Id    tlie    aymbolixation    coonecled  31.  In  that  connected  with  the  second 

with  the  lirsC  di-struction,  144,000  144,000  appear  in  attendance  on 

are  sealed  (7  ;  4f  the  lamb  (14 1  1). 

There ie  an  important  hermeneiitical  cantion,  wliicii  it  is  very  neces- 
eary  to  give  in  reference  to  the  paralleliemB  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  has 
been  a  common  error  of  interpreterH  to  advance  these  as  argumeote 
for  the  identity  of  Bymbols,  and  thus  they  have  been  made  a  fruitful 
BDUTce  of  crroneons  interptetatione.  A  notable  example  of  tliis  has 
juet  been  referred  to  :  I  mean,  that  of  the  heast  from  the  eea,  which 
has  been  identified  with  Daniel's  fouith  beast,  or  with  the  little  Lorn 
thereof  (as  by  I.  "WiUiama),  on  the  ground  of  some  of  tho  Bimilan'ties 
of  description,  which  have  jnst  been  noticed.  Another  instance  may 
be  seen  in  Williams's  argument  (p.  386)  to  prove,  that  Babylon  ie  the 
harlot  of  the  prophets  and  the  Jeruealehi  of  the  fJospele,  because  there 
are  some  similarities  between  the  description  of  Babylon  in  x  vii. ;  iS  : 
xviii.;  7,  and  our  Lord's  account  of  the  Pharisees !  Now,  a  careful 
review  of  the  parallelisms  above-cited  will  show,  that  they  have  been 
formed  between  variously -related  symbols.  There  are  pnrallelisniB  of 
contrast  and  of  similarity,  as  well  as  of  identity.  And  hence  no  in- 
ference in  favour  of  the  identity  of  two  symbols  can  be  drawn  from 
the  mere  circjimstance  of  a  parallelium  (especially  one  of  numbers) 
existing  between  the  symbols.  Tlie  inquirer  cannot  be  too  much  on 
his  guard  against  being  misled  by  delusive  appearances  of  identity  of 
this  kind. 
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The  REVELATION  of  Jesds  Chmst. 
PART  I.    Inti 


SEP  TAD  I. 
Gknbral  introduction  Ic  Ae  VISION:  Ch.I;  1-10. 

Inlrodarlorjf  rmmrks.  In  my  Ouide  to  the  Apocaltffve,  ¥ .  II. :  C.III., 
I  have  inveatigated  minutely  the  ayntbetical  structure  of  the  work. 
In  the  present  eiposition,  therefore,  1  need  only  state,  as  I  proceed,  the 
results  which  were  there  arrived  at,  referring  for  the  proofs  to  the  ahove- 
named  work. 

The  Apocnlyjrae  is  divisible  into  an  introduction  (C.  1 ;  1-lU),  n, 
VISION  (C.  1 ;  11-22  ;  5),  and  a  conclusion  (C.  22  ;  6-21). 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  iNTRODtrcTiON,  which  coosibts  of  three 
parts,  a  title,  a  salutation,  and  an  exordium.  There  is  a  remarkable 
correspondency  between  the  Introduction  and  the  Conclusion  to  the 
Vision,  C.  22 ;  6-20 :  but,  as  I  have  fully  exhibited  the  points  of 
similarity  in  the  Guide,  p.  126, 1  need  not  dwell  on  them  here. 

DIT.  1.    TUB  TITLE  or  DESCRIPTION  of  the  WOrk. 

I ;  1-2.  Nos.  1-8.  A  revelation  of  Jeetit  Chrat,  irhich  God  yave  to 
.  him  to  ghow  to  his  senianU  things  v.hich  must  come  to  past  vnih  speed  ; 
avid,  Bending  htf  his  angel,  he  communicated  hy  symbols  to  his  seT^ant  John 
(who  testified  of  the  toonl  of  Gotland  the  testifying  ofJetus  Christ)  what- 
soever [things']  Tie  behel/l. 

This  sentence  is  replete  with  difficulties,  to  discuss  which  fully 
would  occupy  many  pages.  But,  as  I  think  little  good  would  result; 
from  such  a  discussion,  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  briefly  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

1-2.  A  revelation.  As  there  is  no  article  in  the  ori,uiiia],  the  ilcfiiiitc 
article  ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  the  translation.  What  the  writer 
means  to  say  is :  '  This  work  will  he  found  to  contain  a  revelation  or 
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discloaure,'  &c.  He  does  not  mean  to  imply  any  reference,  compari- 
eon,  or  distinction,  one  of  which  would  he  indicated  by  our  definite 
article.  The  case  ie  different,  when  '  Ths  Revelation  of  Jesus  Ckriat' 
is  used  88  a  title  of  the  work.  Then  we  mean,  '  The  book  which  con- 
tains a  revelation  of  Jcbus  Christ.'  But,  strictly  speaking,  this  sen- 
tence contains  a  description  rather  than  a  title  of  the  work. — The 
Greek  word  signifies  an  vnveiling,  a  bringing  to  view.  I  agree  with 
Heinrichs,  that  it  means  here  "  a  maiii/c3latt(m  or  exhibition  of  a  per- 
son." Stuart  is  right  so  far  aa  this,  that  the  work  contains  "  a  revela- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  nature,  a  disclostire  of  things  to  come  madt  fry 
special  divine  arrangement  and  aid  :"  but  this  appears  from  the  sequel, 
and  not  from  the  pur^jort  of  this  clause ;  for  it  predicates  a  distinct 
thing,  as  will  be  evident,  when  wo  have  considered  anotber  question. 
— "  Is  Christ  subject  or  object,  that  is,  Is  he  the  personage  who  is  in 
possession  of  the  revelation  and  discloses  it  according  to  his  will ;  or  ia 
he  the  individual  to  whom  the  revelation  has  respect,  and  in  regard 
of  whom  it  makes  disclosures  ?  "  Stuart  proposes  this  question  ;  and 
then  answers  it  by  saying,  that  the  next  clause,  toMch  God  gave  to  him, 
"  renders  it  quite  certain,  that  the  first  sense  is  the  only  one  which 
the  passan^e  will  bear."  Now,  this  I  deny,  I  maintain,  that  the 
second  clause  was  designed  to  state  another  fact,  additional  to  that 
mentionod  iu  the  first,  and  not  to  be  esogetical  of  the  first.  The 
second,  in  truth,  with  its  sequel  expresses  the  former  sense,  while  the 
first  Bets  forth  the  latter.  We  may  read  the  clauses  citlier  thus  ;  A 
revelation  of  Jesus,  which  God  commrinicated  to  iiim,  and  which  is  designed 
to  show,  dec,  or  thus;  A  revelation  of  Jesas,  by  means  of  which  Ood  em- 
powered him  to  show,  (6c.  On  the  former  construction,  the  second 
clause  expresses  a  sentiment,  which  is  not  easy  of  explanation,  though 
we  may  perhaps  acquiesce  in  Stuart's  exposition  of  it,  and  consider 
that  the  object  in  inserting  that  clause  was  to  affirm  clearly  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  signification  attributed 
to  tbe  Greek  verb  on  the  latter  construction  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  its  use  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse ;  see,  e.g.,  2;  7,  17;  3;  21 :  9  ; 
5  :  11 ;  3  :  13 ;  7,  15  :  and  moreover  the  sense  of  the  passage  becomes 
natural  and  free  from  all  difficulty.  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  latter  construction.  The  question  at  issue  is  not, 
however,  in  this  instance  necessarily  ix>  he  decided  by  the  construction  of 
the  sentence.  For  if  the  point  raised  be  open  to  reasonable  doubt,  the 
solution  thereof  ought  to  be  sought  from  parallel  passages  rather  than 
from  an  adjoining  clause  of  doubtful  tenor.  Now,  in  such  passages  as 
1  Co,  1 ;  7  :  2  Th.  1 ;  7  :  1  Pe.  1 ;  7,  13  the  phrase  '  a  revelation  of 
Jestit  Christ'  clearly  means  a  manifestation  of  him  "  in  the  day  when 
the  son  of  man  shall  be  revealed "  (Lu.  17 ;  30),  and  there  is  no  text 
in  which  the  phrase  may  not  mean  an  exhibition  o/'and  not  hy  Jesus. 
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Cp.  J,u.  2;  32:  Ro.  2;  5:  8;  19:  2  Co.  12;  1,  7.  T lie  conclusion  is, 
tlierefore,  'warrantable,  that  the  phrase  has  the  same  aigiiilication 
liero ;  more  eepecially  as  the  climax  of  the  revelation  of  this  book, — 
tIjKt  which  ia  by  all  allowed  to  be  its  centre-piece,  Oie  revelation  ^r 
/■rctllenc^,  is  '  the  appearing  and  manifestation  of  Jeeue  ChriBt'  on 
"  the  great  (lay  of  Hie  Almighty  God,"  exhibited  in  C.  19;  11-21,  an 
'■  a  day  of  wrath  and  of  revelation  of  God'a  juat  judging."  Indeed, 
I  very  much  doiibt,  whether  the  phraae  "  an  unt-eilirxg  of  JeBQB  Christ," 
I'.ipecially  iu  the  connexion  in  which  it  here  stands,  can  possibly  have 
uuy  other  meaning-,  and  that,  not  because  of  the  grammatical  con- 
stmction,  but  by  reason  of  the  force  of  the  principal  word,  and  that 
regarded  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  book.  To  allude  here 
only  to  the  symbol  of  Jesus  (1 ;  13-16),  w]iich  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  whole.  This  is  placed  ns  a  frontispiece  to  the  Vision,  indicating 
its  subject,  or  as  the  text  on  which  the  whole  is  based  ;  and  thus  is 
emblematical  of  Christ  being  the  topic  throughout.  But,  if  this  first 
clauae  does  indeed  describe  the  work  ae  a  revealing,  nnceUing,  or  mani- 
/ating  of  Jesns,  it  is  of  itself  alone  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  (1 
may  perhape  say)  every  extact  scheme  of  interpretation;  for  I  know 
of  Done,  which  will  satisfy  this  description  of  the  book.  The  muii- 
festations  of  Jesns  are  generally  made  to  he  '  few  and  far  between,' 
being  limited  to  two  or  three  of  the  principal  symbols  and  scenes,  and 
to  a  few  of  the  angelic  beings.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  show,  that  it  is  designed  that  Jesus  should  be  regarded  as 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Mediator  from  first  to  last  (cp.  1  Co.  10 ; 
4,  9  :  Ga.  3 ;  19 .  1  Ti.  2 ;  5),  and  that  there  is  no  single  scene  in 
which  he  is  sot  either  directly  symbolized  or  to  be  conceived  of  as 
the  principal  though  unsymholizeU  agent.  To  give  au  illustration  in 
one  or  two  particulars  only.  The  greater  part  of  the  eymbolizations 
are  carried  on  by  "  the  minirttration  of  angels :"  and  I  shall  show, 
that  all  the  acts  of  the  angels  are  representative  of  actings  of  Jesus. 
A  principal  scene  is  that  contained  in  Ca.  4,  5,  and  resumed  in  C.  20 ; 
11-15  :  and  in  every  one  of  its  many  symbols  Jesus  will  be  seen  to 
be  either  represented  or  worshipped.  Ouce  more,  the  principal  mys- 
tery is  contained  in  seven  seals :  and  in  every  one  of  these  Jesus  will 
be  shown  to  be  the  chief  actor.  If  thus  I  show  Jesus  to  be  revealed 
throughout  the  work  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  that  no  other  scheme 
does,  I  may  at  any  rate  claim  to  have  come  nearer  than  any  other  to 
satisfying  the  description  given  by  the  author  himself  of  his  work  ; 
and  thus  to  have  established  an  d  priori  ground  of  preference  for  my 
scheme. — Wherein  the  revelation  of  Jesus  specially  consists  may  be 
Icamt  from  C.  19 ;  8,  where  it  is  declared,  that  "  the  testifying  of 
Jesns  is  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  prophecy,"  that  is,  the  prophecy  con- 
tftinH  an  account  of  Jesiis's  witncfsing  for  the  truth  in  spite  of  the 
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'  contradict icD  of  Hiiinure,'  and  their  efibrte  to  supjirees  and  etifle  it, 
through  all  the  agee  of  the  old  DiupeDsation.  In  particular,  Jesus  is 
revealed  ae  persecuted  in  his  people,  ae  he  said  to  Saul ;  "  I  am  Jesus, 
whom  thou  peraecutest."  And  hence  his  "servants"  are  described 
as  "  those  who  hold  the  testifying  of  Jesus,"  and  as  being  "  fellow- 
partakers  in  the  tribulation  and  endurance  of  Jesua."- — -Here  let  me 
refer  to  gome  texts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  mottoes  or  foundation- 
texts  of  this  work.  Jo.  2 ;  19  ;  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up.  ,  .  .  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body:"  cp, 
Mic.  14;  58;  "  Wo  heard  him  say;  I  will  destroy  this  temple  that 
is  made  with  hands,  &c. :"  and  15 ;  29  ;  "  Ah  thou,  &c. :"  and  Acts 
6 ;  14  ;  "  We  have  heard  him  (Stephen)  say,  that  this  Jesus  will  de- 
stroy this  place  (the  temple),  and  change  the  customs,  which  Moses 
delivered  to  us."  Again,  Mk.  15 ;  ;58  ;  "  The  veil  of  the  temple  wsa 
rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom."  The  destruction  of  Christ's 
body  was  the  cause  of  the  rending  of  tlie  veil;  and,  while  both  were 
typical  of  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  the  latter,  by  its  expos- 
ing to  view  the  ark  of  the  covepant,  was  also  emblematical  of  '  tho 
unveiling  of  Jesus  Christ,'  nnil  thus  of  'the  change'  of  the  Jewish 
for  the  Christian  '  customs,'  which  that  unveiling  entailed,  and  which 
it  is  the  grand  object  of  this  book  to  pourtray.  See  also  2  Co.  3  ; 
13  BS. ;  "  Not  as  Mosos,  who  put  a  veil  over  his  face,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  could  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abo- 
lished :  .  .  .  foruutil  this  day  the  same  veil  lemaineth  untaken  away 
(/i(.  not  unveiled),  .  .  .  which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ :"  cp,  4;  3; 
■  "  If  our  gospel  bo  hid  (veiled),  it  is  veiled  to  them  that  ore  lost." — 
Titles  arc  given  to  this  work,  which  are  objectionable  as  being  cal- 
culated to  convey  wrong  views  of  it.  For  example :  it  is  commonly 
called  The  Retehilions.  This  designation  implies,  that  it  contains 
more  than  one  revelation,  which  is  not  the  case ;  for  the  revelation 
is  essentially  one,  the  whole  having  been  seen  uninterruptedly  in  one 
Vision  at  one  time,  vix.  '  on  the  Lord's  day.'  Again,  in  the  R,  T. 
and  in  the  A.  V,  the  work  is  designated  The  Reielation  of  John  lite 
divine.  This  title  has  no  authority,  and  it  is  objectionable,  because 
it  would  lead  a  person  ignorant  of  the  contents  to  suppose  that  they 
related  to  S.  John.  The  book  contains  a  revelation  of  and  by  Jesus, 
from  God,  through  an  angel,  to  John,  for  God's  servanta ;  and,  aa  it 
relates  to  Jesus,  it  ought  certaiuly  to  be  entitled  (as  the  opening 
clause  indicates,  that  it  was  intended  to  be),  2'lw  Reielation  (or  The 
uni-eiling)  of  Jeatit  Chriit. — That  tliis  is  a  revelation  hy  as  well  as  of 
Jesus  is  <|uite  in  accordance  with  Paul's  declaration  (Ga.  1 ;  1*2),  that 
he  received  the  gospel  "  by  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  mani- 
festly refers  to  the  revelation  of  Jcaus  personally  to  him  as  he  went 
to  Damascus  ;  and  this  was  necessarily  a  revelation  by  Jesus  also. 
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3.  To  show.  The  Greek  word  usually  meane  tu  make  perceptible 
by  the  Benses,  not  by  the  mind.  HoDce,  the  term  ia  very  appro- 
priate to  the  character  of  thia  leTolation.  At  the  same  time  the  word 
is  quite  generic,  and  not  limited  to  showing  by  a  sign  or  symbol  as 
that  used  in  No.  5  would  naturally  be  in  consequence  of  ita  deriva- 
tion.— Tti  his  servanla.  In'  critical  cUitiona  the  Greek  pronoun  is 
pointed  in  different  ways,  ko  that  some  make  it  refer  to  God  as  its 
antecedent,  and  some  to  Jesia  Christ.  Stuart  rightly  eaya ;  "  The 
aenae  ia  not  materially  difierent  in  either  case  j  for  the  servants  of 
God  are  the  senranta  of  Christ  and  vice  versd.  That  Cbritit  is  the 
subject  of  tlie  verb  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  tenor  of  the  sentiment ; 
for  tbe  sequel  shows  that  Christ,  or  liia  anget,  appears  and  makes  all 
tbe  diBclosuree  of  the  book."  1  may  add,  that  the  context  ehows  the 
same.  For,  as  the  reference  must  bo  taken  fo  be  the  same  throughout 
the  sentence,  and  aa  John  was  specially  GbriHt's  servant,  and  it  waa 
Christ  who  mode  the  communication  by  symbols,  the  servants  here 
must  be  Christ's  .servants.  Tbe  use,  too,  of  the  phrase  io  this  book 
shows  the  same  ;  for  it  is  repeatedly  used  as  a  designation  of  Chris- 
tians; see  2;  20:  11;  18:  19;  2,5:22;  3.— There  is  no  ground 
for  limiting  this  phrase  to  any  class  of  Cliristians,  such  as  the  apostles, 
prophets,  or  teachers.  The  expression  is  quite  general  here  as  else- 
where in  the  book.  So  that  wo  find  it  stated  at  the  outset,  that  the 
things  are  shown  for  the  benefit  of  Christians  in  general.  But  then 
we  must  bear  in  raind,  that  the  Christiana  contemplated  were  the  then 
living  Christiana.  John  ia  instructed  to  write  to  the  seven  churches 
of  proconsular  Asia..  And  we  must  accordingly  expect  to  find  in  the 
subject-matter  an  adaptation  to  their  circumstances,  and  be  prepared 
to  think,  that  that  interpretution  has  the  greatest  d  priori  probability, 
which  most  fully  exhibits  such  an  adaptation.  We  ought,  too,  if  we 
would  not  fall  into  a  fruitful  source  of  error,  to  be  careful  how  we 
transfer  anything  to  ourselves  and  our  own  circumstances.  Doctrines, 
indeed,  will  be  equally  true,  and  therefore  equally  applicable  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstauGes.  But  promises,  precepts,  warnings, 
and  eihortations  can  tmly  be  tranefeired  or  applied  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  not  addressed  in  so  far  as  their  circumstances  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed. — Things  which 
must  taice  place  with  upecd.  The  expression  is  equivalent  to  eertaiti 
things,  and  the  things  intended  are  evidently  such  ats  were  of  the  high- 
est interest  to  the  parties  immediately  addressed,  and  which  would 
take  place  in  their  generation.  It  is  not  said  (as  in  some  other  places), 
tehich  are  about  to  lake  place ;  but  an  even  greater  emphasis  is  thrown 
on  tbe  almoitt  immediate'  occurrence  by  the  use  of  the  won!  for  must 
conjoined  with  speedily.  Thus,  the  occurrence  of  tbe  things  cou- 
templated  k  limited  to  a  wboil    period.      Nevertheless,  iir<i[ile  will 
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[>ersiBt  ia  endeavouring  to  make  it  uppear,  thnt  a.  period  of  gtoat  atul 
indefinite  lenj^U  may  be  consistent  with  this  statement ;  and  they  do 
so,  not  on  account  of  anything  in  the  book  iti^clf  which  really  re- 
quires liucb  an  extension,  but  simply  because  the  scbemes  of  inter- 
pretation which  tbey  have  thought  projier  to  adopt  imperatively 
demand  it.  To  effect  their  object  they  have  recourse  to  what  are, 
in  truth,  no  better  than  sophietical  equivocations.  Thus,  some,  ad- 
ducing the  often  misapplied  text  in  2  Pe,  ft;  8,  allege  that  God's 
measures  of  time  are  not  as  ours;  and  that  therefore  a  short  period 
with  God  may  monn  a  long  period  in  man's  view :  as  though  a  writer 
were  not  bound  to  use  man's  terms  in  the  sense  in  which  men  ordi- 
narily use  them !  Others,  again,  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  that 
it  EufEicctli  if  the  things  begait  shortly  to  bap{>en  :  as  though  the 
statement  were ;  '  I  will  show  tliee  things,  which  must  soon  begin 
to  happen!'  I  have  sufficiently  refuted  tliese  sophistries  in  tlie 
Chtitlf,  p.  80  S3. ;  and  tJierefore  I  will  not  dwell  on  them  here.  I  Jiave 
only  to  observe  further,  that  the  statement  befor^  us  by  no  means 
includes  alt  the  things  written  in  this  book.  It  refers,  as  I  have 
said,  only  to  those  in  which  John's  contemporaries  were  specially 
interested,  which  formed  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  prophecy 
being  written,  and  which  would  be  brought  prominently  to  view. 
The  clause  itself  implies  a  limitation  to  such  of  the  things  as  would 
happen  soon.  And  the  context  intimates,  that  not  all  the  things  in 
the  hook  were  included ;  for  it  runs,  not  '  ho  signified  the  things  to 
John.'  but  'he  signified  to  John  whataoever  he  saw,'  the  latter  bein^ 
manifestly  a  more  comprehensive  phrase  than  the  former.  Again,  the 
title  "An  unveiling  of  Jesus"  implies  something  besides  things 
about  to  happen.  And  further,  a  cursory  glance  at  the  contents  of 
the  work,  apart  from  any  interpretation,  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
same  ;  for  the  first  five  chapters  and  the  last  three  clearly  do  not 
relate  to  things  about  to  happen.  The  true  view  is,  that  '  The  Reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ'  and  '  the  things  which  John  saw'  designate 
the  contents  of  the  book  generally,  while  '  the  things  which  must 
happen  soon'  relate  specially  to  those  in  which  Christ's  then  living 
servants  were  moat  deeply  interested. — With  speed.  I  have  adopted 
this  phrase  to  intimate  a  difierence  in  the  original  as  compared  with  the 
word  in  C.22;  7,12,  20, which  corresjiondB  to  the  speeiii/y  which  I  have 
used  in  those  texts.  I  do  not  suppose,  that  any  difference  of  meaning 
exists,  unless  this  phrase  denotes  in  quick  guceasiort  to  one  another. 

4.  And  sending  by  /lu  angel.  Sending  what?  is  asked.  Stuart 
thinks,  that  the  answer  may  best  be  derived  by  comparison  of  C.  '2'2 ; 
G  ;  "  The  Lord  .  .  .  hath  sent  his  angel  to  shc/w  to  hit  servants  things 
ti7itf/i  must  lake  plricc  with  speed."  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  with 
Euald,  that  both  llic  grammatical  construction  here  and  the  general 
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tenour  of  the  sentence  show,  that  the  cluuec  ie  intended  to  be  taken 
absolutely  ati  equivalent  to  malting  vse  of  an  angel  as  kis  agent :  and 
then  it  will  follow  by  necessary  iroplication  from  the  context,  that 
what  the  angel  was  the  agent  in  communicating  was  "  whatsoever 
John  saw." — Again,  it  is  asked;  whom  angel?  God's  or  Cbriet's? 
If  we  have  rightly  determined,  that  'hia  servants' means  Cbriet's, 
then  'hi»  angel'  ebouUt  also  mean  Christ's.  And  this  construction 
IB  supported  by  C,  22  ;  16;  "I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  C.  22 ;  il  is  adduced  ;  "  I'he  Lord  God  hath  sent 
his  angel  to  show,  &c."  I  doubt  not,  however,  that  "  the  Lord  God" 
of  this  verse  ia  identical  with  the  "Jesus"  of  ve.  16;  and  unquea- 
tionably  there  can  be  no  easier  way  than  this  of  reconciling  the  two 
passagoa.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  Jesus  is  represented  (4  ; 
2)  as  "on  the  throne"  in  bis  Divine  cliaracter,  and  (5;  G)  as  "  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne,"  in  bis  mediatorial  character. — Another 
inquiry  which  obviously  suggests  itscif  here  is.  How  can  this  state- 
ment be  verified  7  How  is  it  made  to  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  all 
that  John  saw  was  oommunicated  by  an  angel  ?  1  answer  :  only  on 
the  view,  that  the  glorious  figure  described  in  vv.  13-lC  is  the  angel 
referred  to,  and  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  standing  symbol,  serving 
68  a  frontispiece  or  centre-figure  to  the  whole  scries  of  symbolic 
scenes.  By  that  symlwlic  personage,  as  is  implied  in  ve.  11,  what- 
ever John  saw  was  presented  to  bis  view,  and  frombim  John  received 
the  commission  to  communicate  the  revelation  to  tlie  churches.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  is  the 
angelic  being  alluded  to.  But  if  so,  inasmuch  as  that  figure  is  un- 
deniably a  symbol  of  Jesus,  we  have  here  a  clear  authority  for  say- 
ing, that  Jesus  is  symbolized  by  an  angel.  And  further,  inasmuch 
as  he  will  then  be  exhibited  in  this  passage  as  being  at  once  the 
sender  and  the  sent,  we  shall  also  be  justified  in  asserting,  that  Christ 
is  represented  at  one  and  the  same  time  under  diderent  characters, 
or  as  acting  in  difi'erent  capacities.  So  that,  while  in  vv.  11-16  he  is 
symbolized  hy  the  arch-angel  as  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  who 
gives  the  commission  to  tlio  seven  churches,  he  may  also  be  symbol- 
ized by  the  angels  of  the  churches  to  whom  the  epistles  are  addressed, 
and  subsequently  by  the  other  angels,  by  whoso  ministration  the 
action  of  the  drama  is  carried  on.  That  it  was  not  unusual  in  Apos- 
tolic times  to  make  an  angel  a  symbol  of  Christ  may  be  inferred  from 
Hemuui  Sim.  ix. ;  1)  4 ;  '  Now  thou  art  enlightened  by  the  angel, 
but  yet  by  the  some  Spirit'     '  That  Spirit  is  the  Son  of  God,' 

5,  He  crniimunir.afed  hij  tigns  or  si/mholized.  It  is  plainly  Jesus,  that 
in  ve.  11  is  symbolized  as  making  John  to  '  see'  the  signs,  and  giving 
him  a  commission  to  communicate  them  to  the  churches.  Hence, 
this  is  a  clear  confirmation  of  my  view,  that  the  pronoun  in  this  and 
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the  precediDg  clauseu  refers  to  him. — TUe  Greek  verb  used  hero 
means  '  to  tkow  by  a  tign  or  token,  especially  a  sign  from  heaven,  a 
j/ortent'  or  symbol  [Liddell].  Hence  it  has  been  admirably  cboaon  to 
describe  the  contenta  of  this  book,  which  is  from  beginning  to  end  an 
exhibition  by  portents  or  symbols.  Cp.  its  use  in  Jo.  12  ;  33  :  IS  ; 
32:  21 ;  19.  In  these  and  in  all  other  instances  the  verb  has  an  ob- 
ject or  complement  following  it.  Hence  we  ought  not  to  conclude, 
without  positive  necessity,  that  it  is  used  here  absolutely.  But 
there  is  no  such  necessity ;  for,  the  particle  which  in  the  R.  T.  is 
found  before  the  clause  whatsoever  he  saw,  and  which  in  the  A.  V.  in 
translated  and,  being  rejected  in  critical  editions,  that  clause  fur- 
nishes the  complement  to  the  verb.  Critics  have,  indeed,  generally 
supposed  the  mhich  of  the  second  clause,  referring  to  revnlation,  to  be 
the  Ace.  case  after  this  verb.  But  this,  as  Stuart  says,  is  "  a  hard 
construction  "  in  any  case ;  and  here  it  is  excluded  by  the  more  easy 
and  obvious  one.  Doubllees  such  a  construction  would  never  have 
been  resorted  to,  if  the  supposed  intervention  of  the  particle  had  not 
Hppeared  to  leave  no  alternative. — To  hia  servant  John.  Cp.  C.  22 ; 
8;  "I  John  am  he  who  heard  and  saw  these  things."  John  was 
servant  to  Christ  as  Mediator;  but  Jesus,  when  appearing  under  the 
form  of  a  ministering  angel,  describes  himself  as  John's  fellow-ser- 
vant :  19  ;  10  :  22  ;  9. 

i ;  2.  6-7.  Who  testified  of,  dc.  Various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  these  clauses.  Some  have  sup- 
(Kised  the  three,  Nos.  6-8,  to  refer  resjiectively  to  the  three  works 
attributed  to  S.  John, — the  Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  Others 
have  considereil,  that  the  first  two  clauses  taken  together  refer  to 
John's  Crospel  and  Ejiistlcs,  and  that  the  third  sets  forth,  that  what 
John  had  recorded  in  his  former  works  were  tilings  which  he  had  him- 
self seen.  Liicke,  again,  maintains  that  all  the  three  clauses  are  de- 
scriptive of  the  Apocalypse  itself.  To  the  Inst  view  it  seems  a  decisive 
objection,  that  John  could  not  have  referred  to  his  work  as  completed 
(us  by  using  the  past  tense  he  must  do  on  this  bypothcsts),  when  he 
was  only  in  the  act  of  commencing  it  (cp.  22  ;  8  :  Jo.  21 ;  24).  To 
the  second  it  hag  been  objected,  that  the  third  clause  is  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  answer  the  purpose  attributed  to  it;  and  this  objec- 
tion is  fortified  by  reference  to  1  John  1 ;  1,  3,  where,  when  referring 
to  his  Gospel  and  Epistles,  the  writer  twice  uses  the  larger  and  more 
suitable  phrase  "  seen  anri  heard."  Both  the  first  and  second  inter- 
pretations have  originated  in  and  derive  their  plausibility  from  the 
reading  of  the  R.  T. ;  and,  when  the  particle  which  connects  the  third 
rlause  is  rejecleit,  tboy  can  scjircely  bo  maintained.  It  will  then  be 
seen,  that  the  two  clauses  now  before  us  have  been  introduced  paren- 
thetically for  the  purpinne  of  distinguishing  tho  author  from  others 
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who  bore  the  very  common  name  of  John,  and  that  the  third  clauae 
fumiehes  the  required  complement  to  the  verb.  [That  an  inSertion 
ebonld  be  made  for  such  a  purpose  is  in  itself  so  highly  probable,  and 
the  conBtruction  is  bo  grammatically  necessary,  that  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  room  for  two  opiniona  on  the  point.  And  this  view  will 
probably  he  found  to  receive  cnnfirmatiocB  as  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  Beveral  terms. — Te»fified  of.  In  order  to  preserve  as  close  a  uni- 
formity as  possible  with  the  original,  I  have  in  translating  selected 
the  English  won3,  which  might  be  used  in  all  its  forms,  leetify,  testi/i/- 
ing,  testimony,  testifier ;  and  which  is  especially  recommended  by  its 
having  a  breadth  of  meaning  preciaely  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Greek  term,  viz.  declaring  or  publishing  freeli/.  In  its  ChriRtian,  and 
especially  its  Apocalyptic  use,  I  believe,  that  the  idea  of  suffering  for 
the  truth's  sake  is  ordinarily  associated  with  the  Greek  term.  Clitist 
is  the  testifier  whose  constancy  could  not  be  shaken  (1 ;  5) :  Christians 
are  hie  fellow -testifiers  in  tribulation  (19;  10,  cp.  1  ;  9),  and  the 
testifiers  with  whose  blood  the  whore  was  drank  {17 ;  G) :  and  the  two 
Dispensations  are  his  "  two  testifiers"  in  a  hostile  world  (11 ;  3,  7). 
Tettifyivg  is  a  favourite  term  with  S.  John  {see  Jo.  1  ;  7  :  2  ;  25  :  3 ; 
11,  26,  32,  33 :  4 ;  39,  44  t  5  ;  31,  32,  36, 37,  39  :  7  ;  7  :  8  ;  17 :  10; 
25:  15;  26:  21;  24:  1  Jo.  1 ;  2:  4;  14:  5;  9,  10:  3  Jo.  3,  6), 
and  in  particular  it  occurs  'so  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse  in  phrases 
similar  to  that  before  us  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  being  used  in  a 
somewhat  special  or  technical  sense.  To  show  this  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  cite  the  examples.  2.  C.  1 ;  9  ;  "I  John  ,  .  .  was  in  .  .  . 
Fatm<a  through  the  word  of  God  and  through  the  testifying  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  3.  C.  S  ;  9  ;  "  I  saw  the  soula  of  those  who  bad  been  slain 
through  the  word  of  God,  and  through  the  testifying  which  they  held." 
4.  C.  12 ;  11 ;  "  They  overcame  him  through  the  hlood  of  the  lamb, 
and  through  the  word  of  their  testifying."  5.  C.  12 ;  17  j  '  Tlie 
dragon  made  war  with  her  seed,  who  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  hold  the  testifying  of  Jesus.'  6.  C.  19  ;  10 ;  "  I  am  a  fellow- 
servant  of  thee  and  of  thy  brethren  who  hold  the  testifying  of  Jesus. 
Worship  God.  For  the  testifying  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy," 
7.  C.  20 ;  4 ;  "I  saw  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  bcbeadod 
through  the  testifying  of  Jesus,  and  through  the  word  of  God."  What 
John  says  in  No.  2  implies,  that  he  had  suffered  persecution  for  a  tes- 
tifying, which  was  prior  to  his  receiving  the  Sete^nd'oB  nf  Jesiu  Christ ; 
and  hence  wo  may  conclude,  that  the  testifying  to  which  be  allndea 
in  the  clauses  before  us  could  not  he  that  Revelation.  Moreover,  ae 
he  could  scarcely  have  suffered  that  persecution  for  publishing  his 
Gospel  or  Epistles,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  are  referred  to  in  these 
clauses.  And  hence  his  testifying  must  have  been  an  oral  one. — 
The  woni  n/dod  and  the  testifying  ofJesui  Christ.     Stuart  asks  ;  '  Are 
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Ood  and  Christ  here  each  saljeet  or  object :  that  is,  does  the  author 
epeak  of  the  word  which  has  respect  to  God,  aod  the  t^timooy  whicli 
has  reBpect  to  Christ ;  or,  does  he  mean  the  word  of  which  God  is  the 
author  and  communicator,  and  the  testimony  which  Christ  discloses?' 
And  be  coDcludes,  that  the  latter  is  the  author's  meaning.  To  me  it 
seems,  that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  significations.  The  case  is  peculiar,  being  one  in 
which  the  one  sense  necessarily  implies  the  other.  If  the  phrase,  the 
loord  of  Ood,  means  a  declaration  or  revelation  from  or  by  God,  the 
subject-matter  of  that  revelation  must,  in  the  connexion  in  which  the 
phrase  is  here  used,  relate  to  God,  His  nature,  or  will.  And  just  so, 
if  the  teatifying  of  Jeafts  was  one  made  hi/  him,  the  testimony  given 
must  also  have  related  to  him ;  since  he  gave  none  that  did  not  directly 
or  indirectly  relate  to  himself  or  to  '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  him.'  Op.  Jo. 
8;  18;  "I  am  one  who  testify  concerning  myself,  and  the  Father 
who  sent  me  testifieth  concerning  me  :"  18  ;  37  ;  "  To  this  end  was 
I  horn  .  .  .  that  I  should  testify  to  the  truth."  It  seems,  therefore, 
to  me,  that  it  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  decide  between  the 
two  significations,  so  as  to  adopt  the  one  and  to  reject  the  other.  And 
I  think,  that  we  shall  not  err,  if  we  receive  both  as  being  included 
explicitly  or  implicitly.— The  result  as  to  the  two  clauses  we  are 
considering  is,  that  they  have  been  inserted  parentlietically  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  who  the  John  that  wrote  this  work  was.  They 
describe  him  as  being  the  person  who  was  well  known  for  the  testi- 
mony he  had  personally  given  to  the  truth  of  God  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
This  does  not,  indeed,  necessarily  identify  the  author  with  the  apostle. 
Yet  if  the  author  had  not  feit  satisfied,  that  the  description  was  fully 
su^cient  to  point  him  out  to  his  contemporaries  he  surely  would  not 
have  adopted  it.  But  who  besides  the  apostle  could  have  ventured  to 
assume  this?  While,  therefore,  this  description  does  not  positively 
prove,  that  the  apostle  was  the  author,  it  furnishes  the  highest  degree 
of  presumptive  proof  that  he  was.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  apostle 
was  the  writer,  and  if  the  writer's  object  was  to  make  himself  known, 
why  did  he  notdescrihehimself  as'an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,' just  as 
S.  Paul  did.  Two  answers  may  he  given  to  this  question.  First,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  S.  John's  manner  so  to  designate 
himself;  for  he  has  not  done  so  in  any  ono  of  his  works.  The  only 
indication  ho  has  given  of  himself  is  couched  in  terms  very  similar  to 
those  before  us  ;  "  This  is  the  disciple  who  testifieth  of  these  things, 
&c."  (Jo.  21 ;  24).  Secondly,  the  description  we  find  is  much  more 
in  harmony  with  the  style  and  suhject-matter  of  the  book,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  main  topic  of  the  work  is  declared  in  C.  10  ;  10,  and  ia 
shown  by  the  texts  above-cited  to  be  '  the  testifying  of  Jesus.' 

8.  WhaUoever  he  heheid.  This  clause  describes  the  Revelation  by  the 
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outward  form  or  maoner  in  wliich  it  wus  conveyi'il,  as  the  unveilinij  of 
r/emu  does  by  the  inward  purport  or  object  of  it. — Tht;  connecting 
particle  found  in  the  R,  T.  is  uuqueetiouably  to  be  rejected,  not  being 
found  in  any  good  MSS.  or  versions. 

Div.  2.  A  benedictcry  intbrlcdb. 
I;  3.  9—13.  Bhued  he  who  reaih,  and  they  who  hear  the  vxirds  of  the 
prtjpheey  and  Iceep  the  [thingt]  toriflcn  in  it ;  for  the  [^npiKtnteil-']  time  \is] 

9-10.  Blessed,  £e.  There  is  here  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  tbe 
time  (when  copies  of  a  work  were  scarce,  and  few  could  read)  of  one 
reading  to  many. — Tbe  blesEcdneBs  predicated  is  a  present  one,  arising 
from  the  prospect  which  will  be  unfolded  of  a  speedy  deliverance 
from  the  pressure  of  peisecution,  of  an  exaltation  to  endless  felicity, 
and  of  a  righteous  retribution  on  the  pereecutois.  That  tbe  work  was 
primarily  addressed  to  and  specially  intended  for  John's  contempo- 
raries clearly  appears  from  this  statement.  Hearing  and  keeping  ne- 
cessarily imply  tinderifandivg  ;  but  Christians  then  living  could  not 
possibly  have  understood  the  things,  if  they  had  been  to  commence 
only  from  their  time,  and  extend  through  all  future  ages. 

11.  The  words  of  the  prophecy.  Cp.  1326,  1566,  1578,  1606.  The 
words  means  here  the  declarations  or  atatejnenls. — The  article  before 
prophecy  refers  to  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  a  synonyme  of 
it ;  and  thus  it  ajipears,  that  the  prophecy  is  a  tliird  designation  or  <le- 
scriptiTe  appellation  of  tbe  work.  Although  this  is  a  prophecy  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  English  word,  yet  tbe  Greek  term  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  it  is.  The  original  word  is  more  comprehen- 
Bive,  and  in  its  Apocalyptic  and  its  common  Scriptural  use  signifies 
any  work  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

12.  ATid  keep,  dec.  Keep  in  mind  the  exhibitions  of  Jesus  and  the 
announcements  of  coming  judgmente  on  bis  enemies  and  deliverance 
of  his  servants;  and  'observe  to  do' the  things  enjoined. 

\Z.Forihe[appointed-']timeit7tear.  Cp.l519.  The  Greek  word  used 
here  denotes  a  fit,  proper,  or  appointed  time.  To  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  is  properly  {c.j.  in  2;  21 :  10;  6)  translated  iime  I  have  here 
and  elsewhere  inserted  appointed. — But,  the  appointed  time  of  or  for 
what?  Donbtless,  of  Christ  coming;  for  we  shall  shortly  see,  that  it 
is  this  that  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  great  event,  that  was  then 
near  at  hand ;  and  it  is  this  accordingly  that  is  symbolized  in  C.  19  ; 
11  B8.  as  taking  place  soon  after  tbe  time  of  writing.  This  much- 
desired  event  is  assigned  as  the  reason  why  the  hearers  And  doers  of 
the  things  would  be  blessed  ;  because  then  tbe  things  promised  would 
begin  to  receive  their  fullest  accomplishment,  and  those  faithful  con- 
fessors who  should  have  entered  into  rest  would  be  admitted  into  tbe 
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joy  of  their  Lord.  If  tbis  wag  tbe  appointed  time  for  tlie 
tion  of  the  hopes  of  Christians,  then  the  things  spoken  of  in  ve.  1  as 
about  to  happen  will  be  those  which  are  aymbolized  in  the  prophecy 
between  the  plar^es  at  which  it  arrivea  fit  the  epochs  of  the  time 
present  (17;  10)  and  of  Christ's  advent  (19;  11).  Aa  to  the  date 
of  the  advent,  having  fully  considered  the  questions  relating  to  it 
in  the  Guide,  p.  86  S8.  I  need  not  dwell  on  it  here.  I  will  only 
observe  in  this  place,  that  the  Grreek  word  translated  near  occurs 
30  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  never  with  a  greater  latitude 
than  a  few  years. 

Div.  3.  Tlie  SALUTATION  of  John's  Epistle. 

I ;  4-5.  14-20.  John  to  the  eeven  chaTchea  which  are  in  Asia  :  grace 
to  you  and  peaee  from  the  Who  is  and  viho  toot  and  who  eometh,  and 
from  the  seven  spirits  lohick  are  be/ore  Hit  throne,  and  from  Jesus  Christ 
the  faithful  Te»tifier,  the  Firsthom  of  the  dead,  and  the  Suler  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth. 

14.  The  seven  churches,  as  tbey  are  subsequently  mentioned,  are 
Hcven  which  lie  in  a  circle  in  the  western  district  of  Phrygia, — a  part 
of  Asia  Minor  known  as  the  proconsular  Asia.  Tbe  number  may  alone 
BnfBce  to  show,  that  they  have  been  chosen  with  a  symbolical  object, 
rather  than  because  there  were  just  seven  and  no  more  to  which  John 
deemed  it  expedient  to  write.  The  limitation  to  one  small  district, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  principal  churches  then  in  existetlce,  and  tbe 
arrangement  of  them  in  ve.  11  and  in  Cs.  2  and  3  in  the  cyclical  order 
in  which  a  traveller  would  visit  them,  shows  the  same.  And  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  the  object  was  to  make  them 
form  as  a  wbolo  a  symbol  of  tbe  universal  Church  as  it  then  existed, 
and  perhaps  more  remotely  of  the  Church  of  all"  time.  While  this 
was  the  primary  object,  it  is  in  itself  highly  probable,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  several  epistles  to  the  churches  will  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  particular  churches  then  actually  existing  have  been  severally 
had  in  view.  But  if  so,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  those  Bi>ecified. 
The  symbolical  method  of  representation,  which  requires  a  symbol 
to  be  as  widely  diverse  from  the  thing  symbolized  as  tbe  nature  of 
thecasewiUpermit,  would  forbid  that  tbe  literal  names  of  the  churches 
intended  should  he  used.  The  selection  (as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 
circle)  from  a  limited  district,  omitting  most  of  the  principal  churches, 
and  even  two  (Colossfe  and  Hierapolis)  in  tbe  same  neiglibourhood, 
and  including  some  so  insignificant  that  their  existence  would  never 
otherwise  have  been  heard  of,  and  is  still  open  to  grave  doubts,  ren- 
ders it  highly  improbable  that  these  could  have  been  the  churches 
really  intended.  And  when  we  notice,  that  S.  Paul  wrote  to  seven, 
which  do  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  churches  then  existing. 
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we  can  scarcely  refrsin  from  concluding,  that  John  really  had  the 
same  seven  in  view.  And  hence  in  expounding  the  Bereral  epistles 
I  shall  aim  to  discover  from  internal  indications,  to  which  of  the 
churches  addressed  by  S.  Paul  it  is  most  probable,  that  each  Apo- 
calyptic epistle  was  intended  to  apply.  Meanwhile  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Guide,  P.  I. :  C.  IV.,  for  a  more  full  discussion  of  the  general 
question. 

15.  Oraai  to  yw*  and  peaix.  The  Divine  favour  and  a  peaceful 
serenity  of  mind  are  wished  or  prayed  for.  This  is  the  usual  Apos- 
tolical sabitation  in  a  letter ;  and  from  the  use  of  it  and  of  the  Apostolic 
vaUdiction  in  C.  22 ;  21,  it  appears,  that  the  writer's  intention  was, 
that  bis  eommwaication  should  be  considered  to  be  conveyed  in  an 
epittle  :  see  Guide,  p.  126. 

16.  From  the  Who  it  and  who  vma  and  who  ccmeih.  This  is  mani- 
festly a  periphrastic  designation  of  the  Deity,  and  it  is  a  formula  which 
is  frequently  repeated  with  slight  variations :  see  vv.  8,  19,  20  :  i ;  8  : 
11;  17;  16;  5,  and  Guide,  p,  67.  Stuart  has  cited  similar  formuiga 
from  the  earliest  Jewish  writings  and  from  heathen  authors.  Fnr 
example.  Tarfftim  Jon. :  "  Ego  Hie  qui  es(,  et  quifnit,  et  qui  erit.  .  .  . 
Amton  paler  unutf  Et  iptefuit,  et  ipse  est,  et  ipae  erit."  Targ.  Bier.  : 
"Quifuit,  etl,  el  erit,  d»a^i(  mundo."  Plutarch  states,  that  a  temple 
of  Isis  in  Egypt  hore  an  inscription  to  this  effect ;  "  I  am  all  that 
has  been,  and  is,  and  will  be ;  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath  yet  un- 
veiled." [Note,  that  this  Revelation  purports  to  do  this  very  thing.] 
And  so  Orpheus ;  "  Jupiter  is  the  head,  Jupiter  middle,  and  by  Jupiter 
all  things  have  been  created."  More  striking  still  is  the  resemblance 
in  Paneanias  ;  "  Jupiter  was,  Jupiter  is,  Jupiter  will  be."  Manifestly 
these  formulie  are  equivalent  to  '  the  past,  present,  and  future,'  that 
is,  to  perpetual  duration;  and  they  consequently  describe  him  to 
whom  they  are  applied  as  the  Elemal,  and  therefore  lAe  Sel/esnttent. 
But  a  remarkable  difference  is  observable  between  this  periphrastic 
designation  as  it  is  found  in  the  clause  before  us,  and  as  it  appears 
in  the  foregoing  citations,  ffe  who  eometh  is  substituted  as  the  third 
member  in  place  of  He  idu>  will  be  ;  though  the  latter  phrase  ie  found 
in  the  example  in  C.  16  ;  5,  according  to  some  versions.  Why  is  this  1 
It  can,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  change  has  been  purposely  made  for  adaptation  to  Christ. 
He  is  emphatically,  according  to  the  New  Testament  in  general  and 
the  Apocalypse  in  particular,  thk  oouraa  om.  The  Messiah  was  called 
by  the  Je^ra  "The  Coming  One:"  "Art  thou  the  Coming  One?" 
(Ut.  II ;  3),  "  Lo,  he  cometh :"  "  I  am  coming  quickly :"  "  Lo,  I  come 
as  a  thief,"  are  continually  being  repeated  in  this  vork,  and  espe- 
cially towards  the  commencement  and  close  of  this  Revelation,  as 
though  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  strongly  impressing  on  the  reader's 
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mind,  that  tVm  ia  the  light  in  which  Christ  was  to  be  pTominently 
regarded  at  the  then  existing  crisis.  I  consider,  then,  that  this  phntM 
showBj  that  the  designation  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  Christ;  and 
thns  by  it  he  is  described  as  the  Eternal  God..  The  two  next  clanses 
will  furnish  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  here  an  anticipation  of 
the  scene  described  in  Chs.  iv.  andT,  The  three  principal  personages 
of  that  scene, — the  Triune  God,  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  ever-bleeeed 
Son,  as  represented  respectivelj'  b;  '  Uim  on  the  throne,'  the  seven 
lamps  of  fire,  and  the  lamb, — are  iuToked  here,  each  as  viewed  in  the 
Mediator  Christ,  or  rather  Christ  as  the  person  prominently  regarded 
in  each,  Christ,  as  sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment  in  quality  of 
second  person  of  the  eternal  Trinity, — Christ,  as  sending  his  Spirit 
to  comfort,  sanctify,  and  save  his  people, — Christ,  as  the  Mediator 
who  hath  made  atonement  and  jio^  acts  as  Reconciler,  is  called  npon 
to  vouchsafe  his  favour  and  shed  his  peace  upon  every  member  of  his 
universal  Church. 

17.  And  from  the  seven  tpiritt  uAt'cA  [are]  hejbre  his  &rone.  Cp. 
3^,  1 ;  "  These  things  aaitb  he  that  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God  :" 
i;  5;  "  There  were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God :"  6 ;  6 ;  "  In  the  midst  of  the 
throne  .  .  .  stood  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  alain,  having  seven  .  .  .  eyes, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth :" 
8  ;  2  ;  "I  saw  the  seven  angels,  who  are  wont  to  stand  before  God." 
These  five  texta  will  bring  before  ub  all  the  questions,  which  are  con- 
nected vrith  this  important  and  much -controverted  clause.  On  a 
cursory  glance  it  would  certainly  seem,  that  the  following  conclusion 
might  be  safely  drawn.  The  seven  lamps,  the  seven  eyes,  the  seven 
q)irits,  and  the  seven  presence-angels  each  form  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  "  Spirit  of  Christ."  But,  as  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  them, 
and  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  severally  maintained. 

Ist,  Me  seven  spirit*  are  said  to  mean  Ood,  as  being  a  most  perfect 
spirit,  Eicbhoni  has  maintained  this  opinion  on  the  grounds,  that 
God  is  called  in  Scripture  "a  spirit"  (John  4;  24),  and  also  "spirits" 
sine  alio  discrimine,  and  that  "  the  Jews  so  conBtrued  la.  11 ;  2  as  to 
make  seven  ipirits  out  of  it,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  divine  nature." 
As  to  the  firet  argument,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  "  God  is  a 
spirit ;"  but  this  does  not  affect  the  question  at  issue,  which  is  as  to 
what  'the  feven  spirits'  signify.  The  second  and  third  statements 
are  denied  by  Stuart  -,  and  this  denial  might  snfSce,  until  some  proof 
is  brought  forward  to  substantiate  them.  But  in  reference  to  the  last 
we  may  observe,  that  the  seven  spirits  of  Is.  11 ;  2  are  attributed  to 
the  Messiah, — '  the  branch  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse'  (cp.  5  ;  S);  and 
this  fully  accords  with  my  view.     Eichhom'e  arguments,  then,  fail 
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to  Biutain  this  hypothesis.  On  the  other  haDd,  it  is  a  fatal  objection 
to  it,  that  it  Todnces  the  clause  to  a  mere  repetition  of  the  preceding 
one.  For  the  text  would,  if  it  were  adopted,  read  thns  in  respect  of 
its  meaning ;  '  Grittce  to  you  .  .  .  from  God,  and  from  God.' 

2dly,  The  aeven  tpiritt  have  been  supposed  to  mean  the  teven  pre- 
lente-angeh  or  ardiongeU  mentioned  in  C.  8  ;  2.  ClemenB  Alex.,  An- 
dreas, and  some  other  ancient  fathers  took  this  view,  and  in  modem 
days  Beza,  Brnaius,  Hammosd,  Eeith,  Stuart,  and  others  have  main- 
tained it.  I  proceed  to  notice  the  arguments  on  which  Stuart  relies, 
being  all  I  have  seen  that  appear  deserving  of  notice,  (a).  "  The 
■even  spirits  before  hie  throne  naturally  means  those  who  stand  in  his 
preaeuce,  waiting  his  commands  in  the  attitude  of  ministering  ser- 
vants." Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  identity  of  the  seven 
spirits  and  the  seven  angels,  yet  both  are  symbols ;  and  consequently 
the  identity  must  be  as  between  symbols.  One  symbol  cannot  repre- 
sent another.  So  that  this  is  the  moat  conclusive  way  of  proving, 
that  the  seven  spirits  cannot  mean  tbe  seven  angela.  The  true  view, 
however,  of  tbe  matter  would  be  (as  Stuart's  ai^ument  goes  to  show), 
that  these  are  different  desLgnations  of  a  aymbol  of  the  same  mean- 
ing with  that  which  appears  in  the  symbolic  scene  in 'heaven  (i;  5) 
as  the  seven  lampe  of  fire.  Stuart's  error  lies  in  assuming,  that  the 
seven  angels  are  literal  angels,  whereas  all  the  angels  of  tbe  Apo- 
calypse aie  symbols.  (V).  The  following  texts,  Stuart  affirms,  "  go 
directly  to  confirm  this  opinion."  Bev.  8  j  2  in  first  mentioning  tbeee 
angels  as  "  the  seven  angels"  '  designates  here  the  v/eil-known  seven 
■ngels,  ue.  archangels  or  presence -angels.'  So  alao  Bev.  4 ;  5,  where 
the  seven  lamps  are  said  to  he  "the  seven  spirits."  I  readily  grant, 
that  the  seven  angels,  who  are  mentioned  in  Tobit  12 ;  15  as  '  the 
seven  who  enter  into  the  presence  of  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One,'  and 
who  are  designated  "  the  watchers"  oi  waiters  for  the  Divine  com- 
mands, and  their  several  names  mentioned  in  Enoch  C.  20,  and  who 
appear  to  be  "the  elect  angela"  of  1  Ti.  5 ;  21,  ore  had  in  view.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  they  are  spoken  of  directly  and 
literally.  They  are  merely  alluded  to  tacitly  as  the  prototypes  of  these 
symbolic  angels.  I  think  then,  on  tbe  whole,  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  adopting  a  view,  which  is  liable  to  the  formidable  objection,  that 
it  makes  the  author  to  have  associated  created  beings,  apparently  on 
terms  of  equality,  with  the  Creator  and  tbe  Uediahir,  while  he  has 
wholly  omitted  tbe  third  penon  of  the  Trinity. 

3dly,  The  seven  spirits  may  represent  the  Holy  Ghost.  And,  this 
being  the  only  other  hypothesis  that  can  be  made,  we  should  be  ne- 
cessitated, if  on  no  other  ground,  yet  by  our  refutation  of  the  two  for- 
roei  interpretations,  to  adopt  this.  But  much  more  may  be  said  in  its 
favonr.     And,  first,  thera  is  a  very  strong  A  priori  probability  on  its 
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side  arising  from  the  coueideratioD,  that,  if  on  the  one  hand  we  do 
not  accept  it,  the  symmetry  of  the  invocation  will  be  marred  either 
hy  tautology  or  by  patting  creaturea  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Godhead  ;  while,  if  on  the  other  we  do  receive  it,  the  three  pereoDS  of 
the  Trinity  will  he  alike  invoked,  and  a  conformity  will  be  exbihited 
with  the  preceJentB  given  in  the  preBcrihed  form  of  admission  into 
the  Church  (Mt.  28 ;  19)  and  in  the  apostolic  valediction  in  2  Co. 
13;  14.  Secondly,  it  will  be  easy  to  establish,  that  what  appears  to 
be  the  most  obvious  and  natural  sense,  via.  that  the  four  deBignations 
brough  t  in  question  belong  to  a  symbol  or  symbols  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  really  the  true  sense.  The  substantial  identity  as  symbols  of  the 
seven  spirits  and  the  seven  angels  has  already  been  sufBciently  estab- 
lished. And  as  the  former  are  said  to  he  identical  with  the  seven 
lamps  (4  ;  5)  and  also  with  the  seven  eyes  of  the  lamb  (5  ;  6),  both  of 
which  are  manifestly  symbols,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  an  iden- 
tity between  the  whole  in  respect  of  all  having  as  symbols  the  same 
generic  signification.  Hence,  then,  the  seven  spirits,  the  seven  angels, 
the  seven  lamps,  and  the  seven  eyes  are  each  a  symbol  of  the  same 
thing, — a  conclusion  which  receives  confirmation  from  the  precedent 
in  Pb.  104;  4;  "Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits:  his  ministers  a 
flaming  fire"  (cp.  He,  1 ;  7),  and  also  from  other  examples  of  a  thing 
being  represented  hymore  than  one  symbol,  see  e.g.,  C.  1 ;  20  r  13';  1, 
But,  if  this  be  the  case,  of  what  bnt  the  Holy  Spirit  can  they  possibly 
he  symbola?  Htm  they  represent  in  his  nature  and  functions  with 
the  greatest  force  and  propriety.  The  number  seven  in  each  case  de- 
notes perfection  j  and  according  to  S.  Augustine  it  specially  represents 
the  sevenfold  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  therefore  token  as 
a  symbol  of  grace.  The  archangels  in  respect  of  their  nature  are  spirits, 
in  respect  of  their  office  angels  or  messengers.  Hence,  when  they  are 
made  representative  as  spirits,  they  denote,  that  that  which  they  sym- 
bolize is  as  to  his  nature  a  spirit.  Now,  the  third  person  of  the  Tri- 
nity is  emphatically  "  the  spirit."  Further,  these  spirits  are  said  to  be 
"  the  seven  spirits  of  Ood,  whom  Christ  hath  as  hit,"  and  who  "  are  tent 
forth  into  all  the  world,"  being  by  this  latter  statement,  as  well  ais  by 
both  '  standing  before  God,'  identified  with  "  the  seven  angels"  or 
"  messengers,"  which  are  symbolically  sent  forth  in  C.  8;  2.  When 
they  appear  in  this  character  of  messengers,  they  represent  the  thing 
signified  as  being  one  sent  forth.  And  in  accordance  herewith  it  is 
said  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost :  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he 
will  give  you  another  Comforter,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  he  may 
abide  with  you  unto  the  (eon,  ...  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  :  I 
will  come  to  yon"  (i.e. by  the  Spirit).  "The  Comforter,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  the  same  shall  teach 
you  all  things."     "  When  the  Comforter,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you 
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from  the  Father, — ^the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
when  ha  is  come,  he  shall  testify  concerning  me,  and  ye  also  ehall 
testify."  "  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ; 
hut  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will 
reproTB  the  world  concerning  ein,  &c."  (John  14 ;  16,  26  :  15 ;  26  ; 
16;  7  ss.)  "This  is  that,  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel; 
'  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  (saith  Gtod)  I  will  pour  out  of 
mySpirit  upon  all  flesh.'  .  .  .  "Jeeua,  having  receivedfromtheFather 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see 
and  hear"  (Acts  2  ;  16,  33).  Thus,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  declared  to  be 
'  of  God,' — '  obtained,  possessed,  and  given  by  Christ  aa  Ais  Spirit,' — 
aud  '  sent  forth  into  the  world  at  large  : '  just  as  the  seven  spirits  are 
said'to  be  '  of  God,'  '  poBsessed  by  Christ',  and  '  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth.'  When,  ^ain,  the  symbol  used  is  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning 
before  the  throne,  this  denotes  that  the  thing  signified  possesses  in 
the  highest  perfection  the  power  of  searching  and  purifying  the  heart, 
and  communicating  spiritual  light,  life,  and  warmth  to  the  soul.  And 
this  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who,  when  he  was  first  shed  forth  by  Christ,  was  symbolized  by  a 
lambent  tongue -shaped  flame  (similar  to  that  of  these  lamps)  burning 
on  the  head  of  each  disciple.  Once  more,  the  symbol  of  the  seven 
eyes  of  the  lamb  denotes,  that  Christ  is  possessed  of  the  plenitude  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  ;  for  in  the  Sephiroth  or  personification  of  the 
Divine  attributes  the  two  eyes  represent  "  wisdom  and  intelligeuce." 
It  is  added  in  this  instance,  as  also  in  that  last  noticed,  "  which  are 
the  seven  spirits,  &c."  This  is  for  explanation;  because  these  sym- 
bols per  M  did  not  sufficiently  manifest  their  reference  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  And  by  this  addition  it  is  shown  In  the  present  instance, 
that  Christ  puts  forth  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  by  his  Spirit. 
The  lamb  has  the  horns  of  power  and  the  eyes  of  wisdom  to  denote, 
that  Christ  is  possessed  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience.  The  for- 
mer be  exercises  himself  in  Providence,  the  latter  by  his  Spirit  in 
Grace.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  accordantly  with  this  is 
too  well-known  to  need  illustration:  and  indeed  it  has  sufficiently  ap- 
peared in  those  statements  of  the  passages  already  cited,  in  which  he 
IS  said  to  '  guide  into  all  truth,'  and  '  to  show  things  to  come.'  Finally, 
the  Jmtr  symbols  taken  together  denote  the  universality  of  the  Spirit's 
(Kiwer  and  agency  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  represented  as  being  sent  forth  by  Christ 
from  the  Father  into  all  the  world  to  communicate  "  grace  and  peace," 
to  search  all  hearts,  and  give  spiritual  life  and  light  to  the  soub  of 
the  faithful.  When  respect  is  had  primarily  to  the  nature  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  is  mystically  designated  as  '  the  seven  spiril«  : '  when 
HiK  being  sent  forth  is  the  salient  point  had  in  view,  he  is  symbolized 
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by  '  the  Boven  angele'  or  meaaengera ;  whan  he  ia  apecially  contem- 
plated as  being  the  Spirit  of  Cbrist,  the  eyee  of  tbe  lamb  are  made  a 
aymbol  of  Him:  and  vhen  Hia  office  of  purifying  or  sanctifying  is  tho 
prominent  point,  eeven  burning  torchea  are  oBed  to  represent  Him. 

It  now  only  remains,  that  I  notice  the  arguments  irhich  Stuart  ad- 
TEincee  agttinat  thia  view  ;  though  indeed  they  are  only  objectioDs  .to 
Vitringa's  arguments  in  support  of  it,  and  do  not  affect  what  I  have 
alleged  in  ita  favour.  Vitringa,  referring  to  C.  4 ;  5,  says,  that  the 
aeven  apirita  muat  be  something  in  Deo,  not  e^ra  Demn ;  for  they  are 
that  which  enables  him  to  see :  and  hence  he  concludes,  that  they  must 
be  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  this  Stuart  objects,  that  'the  seven  lamps 
are  aaid  to  be  burning  t;A>re  God,  not  within  him ;  directly  contrary 
to  the  assomptiou  of  Yitringa,'  Again,  to  meet  Titringa's  appeal  to 
Is.  11 ;  2  (where  seven  spirits  are  ascribed  to  the  Messiah),  Stuart 
alleges  that '  tbe  appeal  is  inapposite,  because  there  he  is  represented 
aa  pottetting  them,  and  they  are  not  said,  as  in  Bev.  1 ;  5,  to  itand 
b^ore  kit  throne.'  In  both  instances  Stnart  appears  to  me  to  fall  into 
error  through  not  distingnishing  between  the  symbolical  and  the  literal 
nse  of  terms.  The  aeven  lamps  are  symbols,  and  as  auch  necessarily 
external  to  the  symbolic  persont^e  on  the  throne.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  the  same  should  be  the  case  in  respect  of  the 
things  symbolized :  and  if  both  symbols  relate  to  the  Godhead,  it 
would  not  be  ae.  Again,  the  seven  apirita  of  Rev.  1 ;  5  form  a  symbol, 
but  the  nse  of  the  word  '  spirit' in  Is.  11 -,  2iB  literal;  for  it  denotes 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  "  the  apirit  of  wisdom,"  &c.  Hence,  the  sym- 
bol may  stand  in  the  symbolic  scene  be/ore  the  throne,  while  in  the 
reality  that  which  is  implied  in  the  possession  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit's  gifts,  namely,  the  Spirit  himself,  may  inhere  in  him  who  ia 
represented  by  the  personage  on  the  throne,  Stuart  goes  on  to  ask  ; 
"  Did  it  comport  with  John's  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  represent  him  as  mhordinaie,  and  aa  standing  before  the  throne  of 
God  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  for  his  commands?"  I  answer,  that 
there  is  no  such  representation  in  respect  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the 
symbolic  scene,  indeed,  when  the  seven  presence-angels  are  mode  the 
prototype,  the  symbol  formed  from  them  ia  neceaaarity  for  due  con- 
gruity  placed  in  the  position  which  the  presence-angels  would  occnpy; 
but  such  a  position  is  to  be  regarded  only  in  this  as  in  many  other 
instances  aa  a  part  of  the  symbolic  machinery ;  and  no  such  idea  as 
that  of  subordination  ought  to  he  deduced  from  the  symbol,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  thing  symbolized.  Besides,  the  unquestionably  Scrip- 
tural doctrine,  that  the  Spirit  was  sent, — that  he  '  proceeded  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,'  would  alone  suffice  to  justify  tbe  representa- 
tion that  is  made. 

I ;  5.  18,   And  from  Jmut  Ckriit.     It  would  have  been  out  of  place 
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here  to  have  so  fai  aDticipated  the  eymbolic  scene  of  C.  5,  as  to  have 
meDtioned  Christ  at  the  lamb.  Still  it  n  m  that  character,  that  is,  as 
the  Mediator,  that  he  is  here  introduced ;  for  the  titles  which  follow 
rest  on  hia  hearing  that  character.  The  Mediator  is  called  Jesus,  i.e. 
the  Saviour,  and  Christ,  i.e.  the  anointed  one;  and,  as  the  Saviour 
and  the  anointed  One,  he  is  the  lawFuIly-conatituted  High  Priest  and 
TOpreme  King  over  ti\L.~The  faithfai  Testifier.  See  on  No.  6.  Stuart 
interprets  thus;  "One  on  whose  testimony  entire  reliance  may  be 
placed."  But  I  think,  that  the  author  in  this  connexion  must  have 
to  view  the  constancy  rather  than  the  truthfulness  of  the  testifier,  and 
must  intend  to  exhibit  Christ  as  one  whom  no  obloquy,  persecution, 
or  suffering  could  deter  from  giving  his  testimony.  Cp.  John  8  ;  14 : 
lTi.6;I3;"Ichargethee  .  .  .  before  Christ  Jesus,  who  before  Pon- 
tius Pilate  testified  the  good  confession,  that  thou  keep  the  command- 
ment .  .  .  ,untilthea^earingof  our  Lord." — The  two  articles  in 
the  Greek  show,  that  emphasis  is  to  he  laid  on  the  adjective. — This 
phrase  is  in  the  Nom.  instead  of  the  Gen.  case  (as  apposition  with  Jesut 
Chri»t  required),  one  of  the  many  grammatical  solecisms  in  this  book. 
19.  The  firstborn  o/lhe  dead.  The  reading  of  the  K.  T.  would  give 
firvm  among  or  out  of;  and  we  have  at  any  rate  in  Co.  1 ;  18  the  phrase 
finlbom/rom  among  the  dead.  In  various  passages,  e.  g.,  Lu.  20 ;  35  : 
Acts  4;  2:  17;  31,  and  esp.  Ph.  3;  11,  we  find  a  resurrection  "from 
among  the  dead"  spoken  of,  which  must  mean  a  preferential  resurrec- 
tion of  saints  from  the  body  of  the  dead  in  general.  Here  by  tite  dead 
the  context,  circumstances,  and  historic  reference  lead  us  to  belief, 
that  saints  martyred  for  Christ's  sake,  and  who  on  this  account  form 
a  distinct  body  ("the  church  of  the  firstborn,"  He.  12;  23)  with  whom 
he,  as  being  the  pro  to- martyr,  might  be  classed  as  their  head,  are 
meant.  On  this  view,  he  will  be  described  here  as  taking  precedence 
of  the  martyred  saints  in  his  resurrection,  as  they  do  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  dead.  And  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  other  passages. 
For  example.  1  Co.  15  ;  20 ;  "  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  he- 
come  a  firat-fmit  of  them  that  have  fallen  asleep."  £Note,  that  only 
the  temporary  death  of  the  righleoui  is  spoken  of  as  a  sleep.]  Ye.  23. 
"  In  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive ;  but  each  in  his  proper  order  or 
rank :  Christ  the  first-fruit ;  afterward,  at  his  coming,  they  who  are 
Christ's ;  then  the  end,  when  he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God," 
and  when  the  final  judgment  is  to  take  place. — I  have  only  briefly 
touched  on  this  wide  subject  here,  purposing  to  dwell  on  it  more  fully 
under  C.  xx.^ — This  title  is  very  appropriately  given  to  Christ  here, 
where  his  Mediatorial  work  and  kingdom  are  immediately  bad  in  view, 
as  the  doxology  which  follows  shows.  For  Christ's  resurrection  was 
that  which  completed  and  crowned  the  former,  and  thus  entitled  him 
to  the  latter. 
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20.  And  the  Ruler  (lit.  Ardwn)  of  the  hingt  of  the  earth.  The  ap- 
propriateneBB  of  this  title  also  to  the  occasion  bae  been  sbown  in  wbftt 
I  have  just  said.  Chriat  became  "  King  of  kinga"  (19 ;  16)  bj  virtue 
of  taking  on  bimgelf  the  ofSce  of  Mediator,  the  painful  duties  of  which 
he  consummated  at  the  time  when,  by  bis  reeurFection  to  an  immortal 
life,  he  became  '  the  firstborn  from  the  dead.' — The  G-reek  word  (which 
ie  here  and  in  Jo.  12;  31 :  16;  11  translated  Friwx  in  the  A.  V.)  is 
not  identical,  though  of  similar  derivation  with  that,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  translated  Prince  in  Acta  3 ;  15,  Captain  in  He,  2 ;  10,  and 
A'uihm-  in  He.  12 ;  2.  Of  the  nine  chief  magistrates  at  Athens  the 
first  was  called  '  the  Archon,'  and  the  second  '  the  king.'  Hence  there 
is  an  appropriateness  in  the  relative  use  of  the  terms  here, — If  we 
suppose  the  term  earth  here  to  be  used  in  its  ejmibolic  sense  as  denot- 
ing '  the  territory  of  God's  people,'  the  phrase  will  import,  that  Christ 
is  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  rulers  of  his  persecuted  people.  And  thus 
the  assurance  of  having  an  overruling  power  on  their  side,  ordering 
all  thinga  for  their  good,  will  be  contained  in  this  title.  Cp.  17;  2, 
U:18;9:  Jo.  16;  11:  Ep.  1 ;  22  l  4;  16  :  Ph.  2;  9  :  Co.  1;  15-18. 

Div.  4.     johs'b  ooxologv. 

I ;'  5-6.   21-25.     To  him  viho  loveth  v»,  and  hath  loosed  u*  from  our 

tins  hy  his  bloody — and  he  hath  made  for  «*  o  kingikip, — prietls  to  hit 

Qod  and  Faster:  to  him  be  the  glory  and  the  dominion  unto  the  mms  of 

21.  Loveth  is  a  much  better  authorized  reading  that  the  hoed  of 
the  B.  T.  It  imports,  that  Christ  not  merely  loved  his  people  while 
he  waa  on  earth,  but  atill  lovea  them  now  that  he  has  aacended  to  his 
kingdom  in  heaven. 

22.  And  hath  looted  us.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  The  uiathed  of  the  B.  T.  gives  the  same  meaning,  the  figure 
only  being  difierent.  Both  figures  occur  elaewbere  in  the  Scriptures, 
e.g.  with  Ps,  51;  4,  9  :  1  Co.  6;  11:  He.  10;  2  op.  Mt.  16;  16:  Eo.  6; 
7, 18. — From  our  tint.  So  in  Mt.  1 ;  21,  The  meaning  ia,  from  the 
guilt  and  consequently  from  the  punishment  of  sin. — By  hit  blood. 
So  in  5;  9:  Ep.  1;  7:  Co.  1;  14:He.  9&10:  1  Pe.  1;  19:  1  Jo. 
1;7. 

I ;  6.  23-4.  And  he  luUh  made  for  us  a  kingship^ — priettt  to  hit 
Ood  and  Father.  Here  the  writer,  instead  of  using  the  participle  in 
conformity  with  those  which  precede,  suddenly  introduces  a  verb, — 
The  reading  of  the  B.  T.,  kings  and  priests,  is  rejected  in  all  critical 
editions,  though  in  many  the  same  reading  is  received  in  C.  5 ;  9.  If 
the  pronoun  be  read  as  in  the  B.  T.  we  shall  have,  and  hath  made  or 
eowtitttted  us  a  kingdom,  that  ia,  a  body  of  subjecte  over  whom  he 
reigns.     According  to  the  reading  which  I  have  followed  we  might 
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anderetand,  either  ?ie  hath  prepared  for  ui  a  Hngdom  (that  is,  a  place 
or  state  in  which  we  shall  form  a  kingdom),  or  he  haik  eonttitwUd  a 
kingly  authority  for  ta  (that  ie,  an  authority  which  we  shall  exercise). 
The  precedent  in  Ex.  19 ;  9  runs ;  "  To  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom 
of  prietta."  This  the  LXX  have  rendered  ajoyal  prietthood.  And 
S.  Peter  (I. :  2 ;  9)  nses  the  same  phrase.  On  the  whole,  the  differ- 
ences ar«  so  )Hi important,  and  all  are  in  one  place  or  other  so  far 
sanctioaed,  as  to  render  it  needless  to  enter  into  a  discnsaion  with  the 
view  to  determine,  which  is  the  most  probable  construction.  Those 
whom  the  Apostle  is  addressing  are  declared  to  have  been  constituted 
by  Christ  a  kingdom  or  organized  body  over  which  he  reigns,  and  they 
themselves  have  conferred  upon  them  the  highest  dignity  and  honours, 
and  are  privileged  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  perpetual  service  of 
God.  This  kingdom  being,  however,  in  heaven,  strictly  speaking 
those  in  the  flesh  are  only  constituted  heirs  of  it :  cp.  Ja.  2  -  5 :  Bo. 
8 ;  17. — PrieeU  must  be  regarded  as  in  apposition  with  and  supple- 
mental to  kingdom. — To  hi»  Qod  and  Father  is  the  most  correct 
rendering;  cp.  3;  12,  &  John  20;  17;  "I  ascend  to  my  God,  &c." 

25.  To  him  be  the  glory  and  the  dominion  :  that  is,  to  him,  who  \a  the 
first-fruit  and  earnest  of  a  resurrection- from  the  dead,  be  the  highest 
degree  of  honour  and  reverence  rendered  ;  and  to  him,  who  is  the  ruler 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  be  unlimited  dominion  ascribed.  We  shall 
hereafter  see  (15  ;  8)  how  the  Lord  is  symbolized  as  vindicating  his 
'  glory  and  might.' — This  is  the  first  example  of  a.  formula,  which  rises 
by  steps  till  it  includes  as  many  as  seven  terms,  and  which  I  have  called 
the  itoxoLoaiCAL  fobmui,a  :  see  Guide,  p.  198. — Vnto  the  <ront  of  <etmi. 
I  have  greatly  hesitated  in  using  the  Greek  words  in  this  phrase ;  but 
I  have  decided  on  doing  so  for  the  following  reasons.  The  phrase 
usually  employed,  for  ever  and  ever,  fails  to  briog  before  the  English 
reader  that  systematized  scheme  of  ages,  which,  I  doubt  not,  is  had 
in  view  in  the  original  expression,  and  which  should  be  koown  to 
and  kept  in  mind  by  every  one,  who  would  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  scheme  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  phrase  UTtio  the  ages  of  ages 
would  not  serve  the  purpose  any  better  than  firr  ever  and  ever.  Another 
reason  which  has  influenced  me  in  retaining  the  term  ceon  has  been, 
that  an  adjective  (teonic)  might  be  formed  from  it,  which  would  not 
convey  a  sense  (as  our  word  eternal  does),  which,  I  am  persuaded,  was 
net  intended  to  bo  conveyed  in  C.  14 ;  6.  The  Greek  adjective  would 
primarily  signify  o/  or  relating  to  an  ceon  ;  and,  though  the  idea  of 
eternal  duration  is  ordinarily  attached  to  it,  this  is  a  secondary  and 
derived  signification.  At  different  times  and  by  different  writers,  the 
words  owBv,  <Bon,  and  oiWuk,  teonic  have  been  used  with  diverse  mean- 
ings. Thus,  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  the  tragic  poets,  and  Hero- 
dotus the  former  denotes  a  man's  lifetime.    Afterwards,  as  in  Machines, 
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it  eignifiee  a  long  period.  The  pbttoeophers  used  it,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  }(povov,  to  denote  the  duration  of  eternal  and  nochangeable 
objects,  as  God  and  emanations  from  him  =  eons.  Philo  Judnus :  "  Ev 
aXuM  nothingia  past  or  future,  bnt  only  subsists."  Arrian  (as  to  ssods)  ; 
"  'Oil  yap  (E^i  Aiw,  &AX'  &v$pmm,  f^poi  twc  raim^  at  wpa  ijfi^pot 
tvcmpnu  fuSti  n>t  ■nji'  upay  ku  mipcXtfcu'  Bit  upov."  Aristotle  derives  it 
from  aU»  wv.  Even  in  the  Sew  Testament  use  the  word  baa  different 
shades  of  meaning  and  diverse  applications.  In  proof  of  this  it  may 
suffice  to  obaerre,  that  in  tbe  A.  V.  it  bas  been  rendered  by  eleven 
different  English  words.  For  more  copious  illustration  I  refer  to  tbe 
Ouidt,  p.  73  Bs.,  and  shall  content  myself  now  with  remarking,  in  re- 
ference to  tbe  phrase  before  ua,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  superlative  (similar 
to  that  of  servant  t/KrvanU,  meaning  a  most  abject  slave) ;  and,  "  ac- 
cording to  Hebrew  usage,  the  strongest  expression  which  the  language 
can  employ  in  order  to  designate  an  endle*$  period." — The  scheme  of 
ages  to  which  I  have  alluded  above  was  briefly  this.  Tbe  period  of 
the  Jewish  Dispensation  was  divided  into  $even  seone  or  ages,  six  of 
which,  answering  to  tbe  six  labour-days  of  creation,  were  then  nearly 
completed,  and  tiie  seventh,  tbe  sabbatical,  was  at  hand.  This  sab- 
batical age  was  expected  to  be  a  millennial  period  of  rest,  which  would 
prove  for  all  who  should  be  found  worthy  of  it  the  introduction  to  Kone 
of  saons  or  endless  teons  of  inconceivable  bliss. — Amen  is  added, 
not  as  a  prayer,  but  to  a£rm  the  truthfulnesB  of  what  has  preceded. 

DIV.  5.   ANNODNCXHENT  Off  CURIBT's  COUING. 

I ;  7.  26-9.  Lo,  Ae  eomelh  in  the  eUmd»,  and  every  eye  ihall  look  upon 
him,  even  they  vAopierced  him  ;  and  all  the  tribe*  o/lhe  earth  ihall  tuail  at 

26.  Lo,  calls  the  special  attention  to  that  to  which  it  is  prefixed. — 
It  is  not  said  indefinitely,  as  in  C.  2 ;  25  :  3;  3,  ht  will  come,  nor 
yet  hi*  coming  ii  near,  but  he  is  in  the  act  <^  coming,  Tbe  present 
tense  is  often  thus  used,  when  it  is  desired  to  give  strong  aseuranca 
both  of  the  certainty  and  near  proximity  of  an  event,  as  in  a  case 
in  which  we  might  say  he  is  as  good  as  come.  But  there  is  do  ground 
whatever  for  extending  this  expression  beyond  the  near  future,  as  an 
examination  of  the  152  places  in  which  the  present  tense  of  this  verb 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  will  show.  And  hence  this  is  another 
statement  clearly  confirmatory  of  what  was  said  on  XoB.  3  and  13.  Cp. 
"  I  am  coming  quickly,"  98,  145,  239,  1564,  1584,  1617  (being  thus 
seven  times  repeated),  and  "  I  coroe  as  a  thief,"  210,  lOOO.  I  shall 
reserve  all  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  advent,  until  we  arrive  at 
the  symbolization  of  it  in  G.  19;  11  es. — For  Christ  to  come  sur- 
rounded bt/  fA«  c2ou<2(  denotes,  that  hie  coming  is  one  of  judgment:  see 
Na.  1 ;  3 :  Ut.  24 ;  30.    Compare  the  symbolization  in  G.  14 ;  14 : 
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also  Ex,  19 ;  16 :  40 ;  34 :  Pe.  18;  11:  104;  S :  Is.  6;  4:  19 ;  1: 
Eze.  1 ;  4.  Of  coune  this  repreaentation  of  the  manneiof  his  coming 
is  symbolical,  not  literal. 

27.  And  every  eye  thaU  UxA  vpon  him.  The  next  clause  shoWH,  that 
the  one  before  us  is  not  to  he  token  with  strict  literality,  that  is,  not 
in  its  most  comprehensive  bcdbo  :  otherwise  that  would  be  tautologous. 
There  is,  also,  something  highly  incongruous  in  supposing,  that  the 
fint  clavBe  speaks  of  all  the  persoDS  who  shall  have  ever  lived  on  the 
earth  previous  to  a  future  general  judgment,  and  that  then  the  second 
particularly  specifies  the  few  individuals,  who  took  part  in  crucifying 
Christ.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  too,  that  if  this  had  been  the  writer's 
meaning,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  a  different  manner.  The 
circnmstanceB  of  the  advent,  moreover,  require  us  to  conetrue  this 
clause  with  limitation  to  persons  then  living.  I  have,  therefore, 
treated  the  next  clause  as  explanatory  of  this  by  rendering  the  Greek 
copulative  in  the  way  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  render  it  in 
this  book  and  elsewhere. 

28.  Even  they  vAopierred  him.  Not  merely  the  soldier  who  'pierced 
his  side,'  but  in  general  all  who  were  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
in  putting  him  to  death,  and  not  only  these,  but  those  also  who  had  in 
any  way  'crucified'  bim  anew  by  persecuting  his  disciples,  may  be 
considered  to  be  included.  The  expression  has  manifestly  been  de- 
rived from  Zee.  12  ;  10;  "They  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,"  &c. ;  and  it  is  here  applied  in 
a  gwui  figurative  way,  John,  be  it  observed,  is  the  only  Evangelist 
who  has  recorded  the  fact  of  Jesus's  side  being  pierced  with  a  spear  ; 
and  in  connexion  with  his  account  he  refers  (19  ;  34,  37)  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Zechariah  thus  ;  "  Another  scripture  saith  ;  They  shall  look 
on  him  whom  they  pierced."  The  circumstance,  that  the  two  clauses 
before  us  form  one  in  the  prophecy  as  cited  by  S,  John,  supporis  my 
construction  of  them. — The  unique  reference  to  this  prediction  in  the 
fourth  Gktspel  and  in  the  Bevelation  has  been  adduced  as  an  indica- 
tion, that  the  two.worka  proceeded  from  the  same  author. 

29.  And  all  the  frtbe*  of  tlie  earth  thaff  viait  at  him.  Tribet  is  a  term 
BO  commonly  and  almost  exclusively  used  in  reference  to  the  children 
of  Israel  (cp.  7 ;  4  ss.),  that  we  are  very  naturally  led  by  its  use  to 
suppose,  that  they  are  had  in  view.  So  also  the  frequent  use  of  ^  yti, 
the  land  or  earth,  in  speaking  of  Judea,  has  the  same  effect.  This 
phrase,  however,  is  probably  used  here  symbolically.  But  even  if  so, 
Judea  will  still  be  meant,  ih£  earth  (or  land  in  contradistinction  from 
the  $ea)  being  in  the  mystical  tdlotment  of  the  universe  the  symbol  of 
the  holy  land.  Thus,  on  either  a  literal  or  a  symbolical  construction 
the  Jews  will  be  meant  by  the  phrase  lh«  IrAe*  <f  the  earlh.— Shall 
wail  at  him  or  becavse  of  him  means,  that  they  shall  smite  their  breasts 
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or  thighs,  utter  piercing  ehrieka,  and  cast  dnst  on  their  heads  (cp.  18;  ~ 
9,  19),  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  to  express  great  grief  and  alarm. 
The  precedent  dwells  much  on  the  mourning;  "  They  shall  mourn  for 
him  as  one  mouraetb  for  an  only  son.  .  .  .  There  shall  be  a  great 
mourning  id  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  The  land  shall  mourn,  &c." — Tea, 
amen.  A  double  attestation  (the  one  term  being  Greek,  the  other 
Hebrev)  to  express  by  the  strongest  affirmation  possible  the  certainty 
of  Christ's  approaching  advent.  For  similar  examples  of  the  use  of 
a  Hebrew  and  a  Grreek  term  conjointly  see  C.  9 ;  II :  Jo.  1 ;  39,  43  : 
9;  7cp.  He.  7;2:Ro.  8;  16. 

The  view  I  have  taken  of  this  text  is  strongly  confirmed  by  lit.  24 ; 
30 ;  "  Then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  wail,  and  they  shall  look 
upon  the  Son  of  man  coming  on  the  clouds."  The  verbal  identities 
between  this  text  and  the  one  before  us  are  so  many,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt,  that  they  must  refer  to  the  same  events:  indeed, 
no  one,  I  imagine,  would  deny  that  they  do.  But  if  so,  inasmuch  as 
Mt.  24 ;  30  forms  part  of  a  prophecy  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  to  Judea  exclusively,  and  contains  one  of  the  things 
of  which  it  is  declared  in  ve.  34,  that  they  shall  all  come  to  pass  in 
the  then  living  generation, — a  statement  confirmed  by  Mt.  16  ;  28  ; 
"  There  be  some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom,"  and  also  by  John  21 ; 
21;  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  itc.,"  implying  that  such  a 
tarrying  was  possible, — it  follows,  that  the  figurative  declaration  of 
Mt.  24  ;  30  must  have  been  occomplisbed  in  that  generation.  If  so,  and 
if  our  present  text  relate  to  the  same  coming  and  events,  it  also  must 
have  been  then  fulfilled.  But  this  it  could  only  have  been  on  such  a 
construction  and  interpretation  of  it  as  I  have  indicated  above,  and 
shall  more  fally  set  forth  under  C.  19  ;  11  as. 

ntV.  6.      DBCLAKATIOS  OF  OHRIST's  DIVINITX. 

I ;  8.  30-33.  "  &  am  the  Alpha  and  ike  Omega,"  taith  the  Lord, 
the  '  who  u  and  who  was  and  who  eometh,'  the  Almighty  Ood. 

30.  The  pronoun  is  inserted  here  and  in  other  places  in  order  to 
give  an  emphasis,  in  reference  to  the  person  to  whom  it  relates. — The 
first  and  last  Letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  used  figuratively,  as  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  letters  were  by  the  Babbins,  to  express  the 
estremest  limits  of  that  to  which  they  relate. — The  question  here  is, 
to  what  do  they  relate,— to  the  Lord's  personal  existence,  or  to  his 
uxistence'as  Mediator  under  a  Dispensation?  If  to  the  former,  they 
predicate  that  his  existence  extends  as  far  as  existence  can  extend, 
that  iB,Jrom  eternity  and  to  eternity.  But  it  seems  somewhat  incon- 
sistent and  irrelevant,  that  such  an  abstract  and  deep  doctrine  should 
be  so  unconnectedly  and  abniptly  introduced.     All  the  other  intro- 
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ductory  etatemeuts  have  the  cloBest  refeieDce  to  the  Bubject-matter  of 
the  book,  and  serve  as  announcemeDts  of  the  moat  important  pointe 
and  the  salient  topica  contained  in  it..  And  bo  doubtleae  miiat  this 
one.  Hence  I  think,  that  this  declaration  haa  in  view  the  principal 
MjBtery  of  the  book,  and  that,  in  reference  to  the  speaker's  con- 
nexion vith  it,  he  declares  himself  to  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  it,  ' 
That  such  is  the  case  Beems  to  be  indicated,  too,  in  the  climactic 
declaration  of  this  verse,  in  which  the  Lord  is  described,  not  as  '  he 
will  be,'  «c.  without  end,  but  as  '  the  coming  one.'  There  is  mani- 
festly a  reference  to  the  coming  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse. 
And  thus  the  lertniniu  ad  qaen  ia  determined  to  be  that  of  the  older 
Mystery;  C.  10  ;  11  bs.  Parallelistic  completeness  and  congniity  will 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  tenninus  A  quo  must  also  be  that  of  the 
Mystery,  that  is,  the  Creation.  And  hence  I  think,  that  the  Lord 
here  avouches  himself  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Mys- 
tery, the  sole  Mediator  and  actor  from  first  to  last.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  we  shall  find,  that  be  is  symbolized  as  going  forth  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Mystery  '  conquering,  and  that  he  may  finally 
conquer'  (6  ;  2),  and  as  '  coming'  at  the  end  attended  by  the  armies 
of  heaven,  and  putting  all  enemies  under  his  feet  (19  ;  11  ss.) — This 
clause  or  a  synonymous  one  occurs  six  times,  90,  40,  70,  110,  1448, 
1587, — The  B.  T.  inserts  after  it  Beyinning  and  End;  but  the  reading 
isrejectedhereincriticaleditions,  though  admitted  in  C.  21;  6:  22;  13. 
31.  Saith  the  Lord.  An  important  question  arises  here,  namely.  Is 
the  Father  or  the  Son  spoken  of?  In  almost  all  critical  editions  Qod 
follows  Lord  in  the  Greek,  though  the  word  is  not  found  in  the  H.  T. 
Hence  the  common  rendering  is  taith  the  Lord  Qod.  And  this  phrase 
is  generally  supposed  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  Father  is  meant. 
But  such  IS  not  the  case.  For  perhaps  in  no  instance  in  this  book 
does  the  phrase  mean  the  fiist  person  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  the  greater 
part  it  is  certainly  applied  to  the  second.  However,  when  as  here, 
both  substantive  and  adjective  are  preceded  by  the  article,  they  ought 
to  bo  construed  together;  and  hence  I  have  joined  God  with  Almighty 
at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Now  the  phrase  the  Lord,  the  [or  our]  al- 
mighty Ood,  or  the  almighty  Qod  alone,  occurs  in  nine  places,  33,  320, 
765,  1008,  1056,  1088,  1304,  1344,  1520,  and  in  every  one  of  these  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Christ  is  the  person  contemplated. 
So  far,  then,  from  tlie  insertion  of  the  word  Qoil  leaving  no  doubt 
that  the  Father  must  be  meant,  it  rather  tends,  in  the  connexion  in 
which  it  stands,  to  make  it  more  indubitable,  that  the  Son  is  intended. 
And  the  fact,  that  in  every  one  of  the  six  instances  just  referred  to, 
in  which  the  same  or  a  similar  declaration  to  that  in  No.  30  occurs, 
it  is  mode  by  Christ  respecting  himself,  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind, 
that  he  is  also  the  speaker  here. 
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S2.  The  Who  w  and  uAo  toai  and  vAo  cometh.  This  olaase  b;  its 
last  member  tends  to  confirm  the  conolnnoD  at  vhich  we  have  just 
anived.  See  on  16. — Do  this  and  the  next  stand  severally  in  apposi- 
tien  with  the  Alpha  aTid  the  Omega,  oi  with  &e  Lordt  If  with  tba 
former,  they  form  a  part  of  what  the  Lord  sayB  ;  but  if  with  the  latter, 
they  are  deacriptive  additions  by  the  seer;  unless  indeed  we  suppose 
the  whole  veree  to  he  spoken  by  the  Lord, — an  hypothesis,  which 
C.  2  ;  S  may  he  thought  to  support.  Nevertheless,  the  consideration 
that  in  no  one  of  tbe  places  in  which  this  fonnula  occurs  is  there  any 
such  addition  to  it  has  led  me  to  conclude,  that  tbe  two  last  clauses 
of  the  verse  are  to  he  regarded  aa  proceeding  from  the  antbor. 

83.  The  almighty  Qod.  Two  articles  in  the  Qreek  throw  emphasis 
on  the  word  almighti/. 

SIT.  7.  SXCaSIUM  TO  THX  TISIOK. 

I ;  9-11.  34-42.  S  Joftn,  your  brother  and  fdlow-partaker  in  the  tri- 
huJation  and  kingdom  and  endtiranee  in  Jetua,  teat  in  the  itle  caUed 
Paimoa  on  account  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  testifying  ofJetae  :  1  wat 
in  ipirit  on  the  Lord'e  day,  and  I  heard  behind  me  a  loud  voice  a»  of 
a  trtitnpet,  saying  ;  '  ^  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  Firtt  and  the 
Latt ;'  and — 

34.  Tour  broihtr.  So  in  6 ;  11 :  12 ;  10  :  19  ;  10  :  22 ;  9.— The 
article  shaws  that,  not  trQMlation  in  general,  hut  a  particular  tribula- 
tion is  had  in  view.  Hence  the  phrase  imports  fAe  levere  atthe  exitting 
or  recent  persecution  on  account  of  Jesus  Christ. — The  R.  T.  repeats 
in  the  before  kingdom,  but  these  words  are  rejected  in  critical  editions. 
The  kingdom  referred  to  is  the  Uediatorial  or  millennial  kingdom 
spoken  of  in  ve.  6.  Of  it  Christ  is  tbe  king,  and  the  brethren  looked 
on  themselves  as  fellow^partakers  of  it  by  faith  in  his  promises. — Tbe 
last  phrase  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  meaniag  '  patience  like 
that  of  Christ'  and  '  patient  waiting  for  Christ's  coming,'  Both  in- 
terpretations appear  to  have  been  founded  on  the  reading  of  the  R.  T., 
'  patience  o/*  Jeans  Christ.'  But '  in  Jesus'  is  the  preferable  reading, 
as  being  that  of  the  moat  ancient  MSS. ;  and  it  appears  to  change 
the  sense  somewhat.  When  it  is  received,  the  clause  denotes  the 
tribulation,  kingdom,  and  endurance,  of  which  they  became  fellow- 
partakers  by  becoming  "in  Christ"  (2  Co.  5;  17).  In  the  epistlea 
the  churches  are  described  as  suffering  under  two  evils,  persecution 
or  troubles  from  without,  and  trials  arising  from  false  brethren  within. 
To  these  evils,  the  two  terms  here  made  use  of  appear  to  refer  re- 
spectively ;  and  on  this  view  the  relative  order  of  them  may  best  be 
accounted  for.  The  brethren  were  fellow-partakeiB  in  persecution, 
and  their  patient  endurance  was  sorely  tried  by  tbe  faults  and  frail- 
ties of  false   profesBore.      Stedfastuesa  under  persecution   and   the 
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'  showing ■  forth  of  all  long-eafieriDg'  were  eeseotial  to  being  made 
partakers  of  the  kingdom.  "  We  miut  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom."     "  If  we  BafTer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him." 

3S.  Wat  in  the  iaU  called  Patmot.  Patmos  lies  off  the  south  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  about  7  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  broad.  As  it 
has  neither  trees,  brooks,  nor  land  fit  for  cultivation,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  can  ever  have  been  permanently  inhabited ;  and  though 
it  is  said  that  persoDS  were  banished  there  in  ancient  times,  this 
appears  to  rest  on  mere  conjecture.  I  have  never  seen  any  authority 
alleged  for  the  statement ;  nor  does  tliere  appear  to  exist  more  than 
a  mere  allusion  to  the  island  in  two  or  three  ancient  writers. — It  bae 
been  made  a  question,  whether  John  could  have  obtained  writing  ma- 
terials in  so  desolate  a  spot.  It  has  also  been  alleged,  that  the  use  of 
the  pneterite  tense  shows,  that  the  work  was  not  written  until  after 
the  seer  bad  left  Patmos.  Sut  there  is  a  previous  question  to  these  to 
be  considered,  namely ;  Did  the  author  really  intend  to  lead  his  readete 
lo  believe,  that  he  ever  was  in  Patmos  at  all ;  or  does  be  not  merely 
lay  the  scene  of  his  Vision  in  a  locality,  which  would  qualify  him 
for  being  a  suitable  representative  of  the  Church  as  then  placed  in  the 
midst  of  an  inhospitable  and  hostile  world?  Connected  with  this  is 
another  question  prior  to  it,  which  will  conveniently  be  considered 
with  it,  namely;  Did  S.  John  really  see  any  Vision  at  all,  or  mean 
his  readers  to  suppose  that  be  did ;  or  did  he  not  represent  himself  as 
being  thrown  into  an  ecstacy,  and  in  that  state  seeing  a  Vision,  merely 
in  order  to  form  a  ground-work,  which  might  give  verisimilitude  to 
the  symbolic  pictures,  which  he  was  about  to  present  to  view.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  latter  alternative  in  each  case  states  what 
was  really  the  truth.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  contending 
for  the  reality  of  the  locale,  of  the  ecstacy,  and  of  the  Vision :  on  the 
contrary,  more  confidence  may  well  be  reposed  in  statements  pro- 
ceeding from  a  person  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties  than  in 
a  narration  of  what  had  been  seen,  while  in  that  state  of  unconscious- 
ness which  ecstacy  implies.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  custom 
to  npresent  such  symbolizations  as  those  with  which  the  Apocalypm 
is  occupied  as  being  seen  in  a  Vision,  and  in  a  locality  appropriate  to 
their  character  or  to  the  salient  point  in  view  (cp.  Ez.  3;  14,  15  : 
8 ;  3  :  40 ;  2 :  Da.  8 ;  2) :  the  latter  for  general  congiuity,  the  former 
because  such  monsters  as  must  necessarily  be  d^icted  would  appear 
to  be  glaringly  unsuitable  to  the  real  world.  If  the  author  has  thought 
proper  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  prevailing  t^te  of  his  time  by 
clothing  bis  revelation  in  a  symbolic  dress,  he  must  necessarily  pre- 
sent it  in  the  highest  perfection  of  the  mystical  science  ;  and  conse- 
quently he  must  make  the  scene  and  the  circumstances  appropriate 
to  the  mode  of  representation.     When  John  says,  "  I  saw"  this  or 
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that  (as  he  does  in  almost  every  eenteoce)  the  gencialit;  of  readers 
probably  conceive  of  his  having  seen  the  things  vrith  his  bodily  eyes  ; 
but  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  he  could  only  have  seen  them 
in  mental  vision,  seems  evident  from  his  having  been  in  a  state  of 
ecstacy  all  the  time.  By  the  same  reason,  when  he  says  that  he  was 
In  PatmoB,  Sic,  he  may  have  meant  to  convey,  and  may  have  con- 
veyed to  his  original  readers,  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  there 
in  mental  conception  or  imagination.  And  this  view  receives  some 
countenance  from  his  manner  of  commencing  his  narration,  "  I  was" 
being  the  usual  mode  of  introducing  an  imaginary  story  (see  Heng- 
stenherg  on  C.  1 ;  9).  It  is  also  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
other  occasions  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  in  spirit,"  In 
C.  4 ;  2  he  is  represented  as  being  carried  in  spirit  into  heaven :  in 
G.  17 ;  3  into  a  wilderness,  and  in  C.  21 ;  1 0  to  a  high  mountain.  This 
heaven  and  wilderness  and  mountain  are  nn questionably  symbolic, 
and  congruity  requires  that  Patmos  should  have  been  introduced  in 
the  same  way.  The  difference  in  respect  of  the  seer  being  said  to 
be  'carried'  to  the  wilderness  and  the  mountain,  but  not  to  Patmos, 
merely  arises  from  his  having  bod  a  previous  locua  atandi  in  the  later 
instances,  but  not  in  the  first.  Cp.  Guidt,  C.  2.  Those  who  hold  the 
actuality  of  the  Vision  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  many  of  the  symbol! zations  to  be  represented  to  the 
eye,  or  even  to  be  conceived  of  by'the  mind  in  ecstatic  vision  as 
having  an  actual  existence.  For  example.  How  could  the  High 
Priest  be  seen  to  hold  seven  stars  in  his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lay  that  hand  on  the  seer?  How  could  a  sword  be  conceived  of  as 
issuing  from  his  mouth  ?  How  could  the  four  living-creatures  he 
placed  under  the  throne  as  supporters,  and  at  the  some  time  be  seen 
to  have  wings  and  eyes  on  every  part  of  them  7  How  oould  they  also 
be  able  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  throne  ;  and  moreover  to 
hold  vials  and  to  play  on  harps  at  the  same  time?  How  could  a  lamb 
be  represented  as  having  been  slain,  and  be  seen  to  have  seven  horns 
and  eyes ;  and  how  could  he  take  a  book  ?  How  could  the  seer  know, 
that  the  book  was  written  within  and  without  before  it  was  opened  ? 
How  could  the  whore  sit  at  once  on  the  beast,  on  the  seven  heads, 
and  on  many  waters  ?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which 
might  be  suggested. — Stuart,  like  others  wbo  have  taken  literally  the 
statements  respecting  the  locality  and  the  vision,  in  arguing  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion,  that  John  saw  the  things  in  a  vision  in  the  isle 
of  Patmos,  and  wrote  them  down  at  the  time,  refers  to  the  frequent 
injunctions  to  him  to  write  or  not  to  write,  which  he  represents  him- 
self as  having  received, — to  the  fact  that  his  writing  epistles  to  the 
churches  shows,  that  be  was  not  present  with  any  of  them,  and  in 
particular  that  he  had  not  returned,  as  Liicke  contends,  to  Ephesus, — 
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and  lastly  to  the  indications  (e.  g.  in  i ;  1 :  7  ■  1,9:  15 ;  6)  of  intet- 

Tals  betveen  the  symbol izationa,  daring  which  what  had  preceded 
each  may  have  been  vritten.  Now,  in  reference  to  all  these  argu- 
ments it  may  be  oSaerved,  first,  that  tbey  rest  on  a  petitio  prindpii  : 
they  assnme  the  reality  of  the  assigned  locality  and  of  the  vision. 
Then,  tbey  derive  any  weight  they  may  seem  to  possess  from  a  want 
of  due  appreciation  or  observation  of  the  symbolic  representations. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  instructions  to  write  cannot  properly  be  taken 
to  have  any  more  reality  in  them  than  any  other  part  of  the  eym- 
bolizations.  They  are  a  part  of  the  necessary  symbolic  machinery, 
so  to  speak,  and  serve  either  as  a  mode  of  symbolizing  something 
specific  (as  in  10 ;  4),  or  to  give  prominence  to  "  sentiments  of  pecu- 
liar importance"  (as  in  14-  13:  IS;  9:  21;  5),  or  as  a  technical 
formula  which  may  show  the  real  author  of  the  epistles.  For,  thirdly, 
it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  speak  of  John  as  '  writing  to  the  churches,' 
■  as  though  the  epistles  proceeded  from  him.  They  were  '  addressed' 
by  the  great  High  Priest  to  the  angels  of  the  churches ;  and  the  seer 
is  introduced  as  acting  the  part  of  an  amanuensis  merely  for  veri- 
similitude, and  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  symbolic  representation. 
Finally,  the  indications  of  intervals  are  merely  technical  breaks  (see 
Guide,  p.  199)  or  necessary  transitions  from  one  branch  of  the  subject 
to  another,  not  at  all  implying  any  snspenston  of  the  symbolizations. 
Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  no  sufGcient  reason  for  thinking,  that  the 
assigned  locality  or  the  vision  itself  were  intended  to  be  received  as 
realities,  and  considering  it  to  be  more  consistent  and  congruous  with 
the  contents  of  the  work  to  regard  them  as  parts  of  the  symbolic  ma- 
chinery, I  am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  the  ques- 
tions, how  John  could  procure  writing  materials  in  Fatmoa,  and 
whether  he  wrote  the  Eevelation  in  Patmos  or  at  Ephesus. 

36.  On  aeamnl  of  the  word,  dtc.  See  on  No.  7.  John,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  did  testify  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  suffered  perse- 
cution for  so  doing ;  but  he  may  here  (as  above  intimated)  merely 
represent  himself  as  being  driven  to  Patmos,  on  accovnt  of  the  testi- 
mony he  gave,  in  order  to  constitute  himself  a  representative  of  the 
persecuted  Church. 

I ;  10,  37,  /  wM  in  Bptrit.  On  the  one  hand  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  Greek  phrase  used  here,  and  in  C.  4 ;  2  :  17 ;  3  :  21 ;  10,  does  not 
mean  (as  some  Futurists  and  others  have  maintained)  in  imagination  : 
on  the  other,  that  it  doea  not  mean  (as  many  writeis  construe  and 
interpret  it)  tn  the  Spirit,  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  want  of  the 
article  negatives  the  latt«r  construction :  the  inadmissibility  of  the 
former  interpretation  in  C.  4 ;  2  excludes  that  interpretation  here. 
See  the  Guide,  p.  SS.  The  phrase  is  a  technical  one,  meaning  tn  a 
pneumatic,  tpiritual,  or  ealatic  stale  ;  and  is  plainly  synonymous  with 
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thoiviccrr«CT«  of  Acts  lOi  lOt  lljS:  22;17.  It  denotes  the  Btiite, 
into  which  the  prophets  of  old  were  repreeented  as  heing  brought  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  when  they  saw  their  visions  :  see  ^ze.  1 ;  1,  3  :  8  ; 
1,3:  11;  24:  40;  1:  Je.  24;  1  :  Am.  T;  1,4,  7:  8;1;  Ze.  3;1:  cp. 
2  Co.  12 ;  2, — On  the  Lord'*  day.  'H  Kvpuunj  iuMpa.  (the  die»  domi- 
nions, Dominical  day,  of  Teitullian  and  VictorinuB)  etands  contrasted 
with  the  ineptoira^  ^/i-tpa  of  I  Co.  4 ;  3  :  cp.  II ;  20.  That  the  day 
called  ID  Acta  20;  7  :  1  Co.  16;  2,  "  the  first  day  of  the  week"  is 
uieaot,  I  have,  I  think,  conclusively  shown  in  the  Quide,  p.  83  sm. 
Some  ruturists  have  conlended,  that  the  day  of  the  Loid's  final  judj^- 
meot  is  intended;  hutvarioDs  consideiations  negative  this  view.  The 
difference  of  the  phrase  used  here,  as  compared  with  that  in  1  Co. 
5  ;  5  :  2  Go.  1 ;  14  :  1  Th,  S  ;  2  :  2  Pe.  3 ;  10,  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  on  purpose  to  guard  against  this  day  heing  confounded  with 
the  great  '  day  of  the  Lord.'  There  is,  too,  a  manifest  appropriateness 
in  the  Vision,  which  maybe  said  to  have  for  its  basis  the  Lord's  open- 
ing aDOOuncement,  that  he  was  he  who  had  died  and  was  alive  again, 
should  be  assigned  to  the  day,  on  which  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
thus  became  "  the  firstborn  of  the  dead"  (ve.  5).  Again,  the  purport 
of  what  immediately  follows  in  the  epistles  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  dictated  by  the  Lord  on  the 
day  of  final  judgment.  John,  moreover,  could  not  have  said,  as  he 
would  be  made  to  say  on  this  interpretation,  that  he  was  in  Fatmos 
on  the  day  of  judgment.  And  the  insertion  of  the  article  does  not 
(as  some  have  supposed)  point  to  that  day,  because  it  may  have  been 
used  either  to  give  a  distinction  to  the  Lord's  day  over  common  days, 
or  to  indicate  that  the  '  high  day'  of  the  Christian  year,  the  Fasch&l 
day,  '  on  the  evening  of  which  the  early  Christians  were  wont  to 
assemble,  and  wait  and  worship  until  very  late  in  the  expectation  of 
Christ's  coming,'  was  had  in  view.  Let  ue  however,  for  argument's 
sake,  and  on  the  ground  of  tbe  apparent  contrast  between  the  tno 
Greek  phrases  above  cited,  grant,  that  as  the  one  from  1  Co.  4 ;  3  may 
mean  '  the  day  of  man's  judging'  (that  is,  the  period  of  man's. ex- 
istence on  earth,  during  which  the  opinions  he  forms  have  place),  so 
the  phrase  before  us  means  '  the  day  of  the  Lord's  judging,'  What 
will  he  the  consequence  1  Not  at  all  what  the  Futurisfs  contend  for 
on  the  ground  of  this  construction,  namely,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  unfulfilled,  and  will  receive  its  fulfilment  in  a  period 
of  3^  literal  years  preceding  the  final  judgment.  As  the  plaee  (Pstmos) 
and  everything  else  is  symbolical,  so  must  the  time  he  symbolical. 
It  is  only  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  representation,  that  the  author 
has  assigned  his  vision  to  'the  Lord's  day,'  whether  by  that  desig- 
nation be  understood  the  first  day  of  a  week  or  the  day  of  final  judg- 
ment.    And  if  the  latter  be  the  true  view,  it  will  only  follow  that 
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the  ViBion  has  ita  teiminuB  at  that  day,  bat  as  to  the  time  of  its 
commencemeDt  nothing  will  be  decided.  So  that  the  Fnturiste  will 
have  gained  nothing,  even  when  their  fundamental  jiosition  is  con- 
ceded.— That  the  24  houtB  of  the  Lord's  day,  neither  more  nor  less, 
were  occupied  in  the  evolution  of  the  Vision  I  have  aimed  to  show 
in  the  (hiide,  p.  134  ss.,  177  bs.  ;  and  having  fully  discussed  the  point 
there,  and  shown  how  the  24  heptads  into  which  the  book  resolves 
itself  are  apportioned  to  the  24  hours,  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  topic 
here. 

38.  And  I  htard  behind  m«  a  loud  voice.  It  is  described  as  loud  in 
order  to  give  on  imposing  effect  to  it. — But  why  behind  him  ?  Two 
reasons  may  be  offered.  First :  to  show  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  Vision  is  to  be  considered  as  commencing,  namely,  from  the  time 
when  the  seer  first  saw  the  person  who  spoke  to  him,  which  would 
be  as  he  uttered  the  words,  what  thou  seesl :  see  Guide,  p.  130  ss.  Se- 
condly (and  with  much  more  probahility,  if  both  objects  were  not  had 
in  view) :  with  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from 
Wemyss's  Glavis  S>/t>ib.  p.  477  ;  "  A  voice  to  a  person  from  behind,  in 
order  to  direct  him  to  behold  a  vision  behind  him,  will  denote,  that 
the  vision  relates  to  something  past  or  existent,  and  to  he  observed  as 
well  backwards  towards  the  time  past,  as  forwards  towards  that  which 
is  to  copie." 

39.  As  it  were  of  a  trumpet, — saying.  "  One  reason  why  a  trumpet 
is  here  designated  as  the  object  of  comparison  is  the  frequent  use 
made  of  this  instrument  on  occasions  of  great  moment"  [Stuart]. 
Another  may  be,  that  a  trumpet-blast  being  the  signal  for  hostile 
armies  to  engage  in  battle,  this  heralds  as  from  afar  that  great  battle 
of  Armagedon,  which  is  the  climax  of  the  symbol! zations,  and  at 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Lord's  people  are  given  as  a  prey  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air. — The  last  word  presents  another  instance  of  gram- 
matical solecism  in  the  original.  I  shall  indicate  such  by  a  bar  ( — )  be- 
fore the  word ;  and  therefore  need  not  further  advert  to  them  on 
every  occasion. 

I  j  II.  40-41.  S  am  the  Alpha,  <te.  These  two  numbers  are  ge- 
nerally omitted  in  critical  editions  ;  but  the  appositeness  witli  which 
they  fall  into  the  sticboical  arrangement  (see  Guide,  p.  193)  has  led  me 
to  think,  that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  be  received.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  struck  out  without  necessarily  throwing  out  the  sticboical 
distribution  ;  since  some  of  the  preceding  numbers  are  so  unusually 
lengthy  as  to  admit  of  being  divided  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
others.— The  pronoun  is  inserted  to  lay  stress  on  the  speaker. — On 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  see  on  No.  30. — The  First  and  the  Last  is  a 
synonyme  of  it  inserted  to  give  emphasis.  Cp.  Is.  41 ;  4 :  43 ;  10: 
44;  6:  48;  12. 
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42.  And  .-^'-'With  the  attercmce  of  the  following  worda  I  suppose 
the  Beer's  rision  of  the  High  Priest,  and  therefore  the  YisioD  ia  the 
widest  sense  to  have  commenced. 

Synoptical  interpretation  of  the  General  Introduction.  1-2,  The  Ti^e 
describes  the  work  by  its  general  purport  and  object,  as  an  nnveiling 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  respect  of  his  actings  on  behalf  of  his  people.  By 
means  of  this  unveiling  his  Father  conimissioued  him  specially  to 
show  to  his  then  living  and  persecuted  disciples,  for  their  comfort  ami 
encouragement,  certain  things  which  were  about  to  happen.  And  he, 
making  use  of  a  symbolic  angel  as  a  representative  of  himself,  com- 
municated by  symbols  to  his  disciple  John  all  the  things,  which  in 
the  course  of  his  work  John  speaks  of  himself  as  seeing.  The  John 
spoken  of  is  he,  who  ia  well  ksown  for  the  testimony  that  be  gave 
personally  in  the  face  of  persecution  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
S.  In  an  Interlvde  John  declares  the  blessedness  of  those  among  his 
contemporaries,  who  should  devoutly  study  the  declarations,^and 
observe  to  do  the  precepts  of  the  inspired  work  which  he  was  about  to 
write ;  since  the  time  of  the  Lord'^  coming  "  to  give  the  reward  to 
hie  servants,  and  to  destroy  those  who  were  destroying  the  earth" 
(11;  18)  was  near.  i-5.  John  proceeds  to  convey  his  Commuaiea- 
tion  to  the  seven  churches  of  proconsular  Asia  in  the  form  of  an 
EpiMe.  As  an  introductory  Salutation  he  invokes  '  grace  and  peace' 
on  the  universal  church  from  the  triune  Eternal  as  manifested  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  from  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  Christ  possesses  '  without 
measure'  and  communicates  to  whom  he  will,  and  from  Jesiis  Christ, 
who,  as  tbe  Mediator,  is  faithful  to  his  testifying,  a  first-fruit  of  the 
martyred  saints  about  to  rise  to  a  state  of  millennial  bliss,  aud  a  ruler 
over  tbe  rulers  of  his  persecuted  people.  5-G.  John,  still  having  im- 
mediately though  not  exclusively  in  view  himself  and  his  '  fellow-par- 
takera  in  the  tribulation  of  Jesus,'  ascribes  all  glory  and  dominion 
throughout  the  coming  series  of  endless  ages  to  him,  who  so  loved  his  - 
elect  OS  to  give  himself  for  them,  who  still  loveth  them  now  that  he  is 
ascended  to  tbe  throne  of  glory,  and  who  hath  set  them  free  from  the 
guilt,  power,  and  punishment  of  their  sina  through  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  hia  blood :  who  hath  also  prepared  for  them  a  kingdom, 
and  bath  constituted  them  a  united  body  under  himself  as  their  Head, 
High  Priest,  and  King,  as  members  of  which  they  shall  enjoy  tbe 
dignity  of  kings,  and  tbe  privilege  of  consecrating  themselves  as 
priests  to  the  service  of  bis  Grod  and  Father. — 7.  John  then  announces 
tbe  immediate  coming  of  the  Lord  to  execute  judgment  on  the  Jews 
for  their  rejection  of  him  and  persecution  of  his  disciples,  and  de- 
clares that  every  individual  in  tbe  land  who  had  joined  in  the  persecu- 
tion should  witness  to  bis  cost  the  calamitous  consequences  attending 
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the  Lord's  coming  to  judgment,  &nd  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  should 
deeply  vail  thereat.  8.  In  reference  to  this  coming,  he  declares,  that 
the  Loid  himself,  the  eternal  and  almighty  God  who  is  ahout  t«  come, 
attaches  his  authorization  to  what  his  servant  haa  stated  by  declaring 
himself  to  be  the  acting  Uediatorof  the  Mystery  from  first  to  last, 
and  implying  that,  as  surety  as  he  has  been  the  Alpha,  bo  surely  he  is 
about  fa)  he  the  Omega  of  it.  9.  John  having  thus  commenced  his 
Epistle  with  a  Salutation,  a  Dozology,  and  a  text  or  motto  serving  to 
intimate  the  grand  event  which  will  be  the  central  and  salient  topic  of 
his  Communication,  now  proceeds  to  the  narration  of  a  Vision  which 
he  had  had,  or  might  be  supposed  to  have  had.  Designating  himself 
in  a  way,  which  indicates  the  then  afflicted  state  of  the  Church,  and 
shows  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  her  in  that 
state,  he  first  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  compelled  (either  by 
the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  or  to  escape  from  persecution), — and  this 
in  consequence  of  the  testimony  he  had  given  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  to  take  up  hie  abode  on  a  barren  rock,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  destitute  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life. 
Thus  he  was  qualified  in  respect  of  his  outward  condition  to  personate 
the  much  afBicted  Church  in  the  symholizations  which  he  was  about 
to  depict.  10.  He  next  describes  himself  as  chancing  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  ecstacy  on  a  certain  Lord's  day,  when  he  heard,  as  thongh 
proceeding  from  some  one  standing  behind  him,  a  loud  and  awe-in- 
spiring voice,  which  thus  introduced  the  speaker ;  '  I  am  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last  I'  At  the  first  sound  of  the 
voice  John  turned  round  to  see  who  the  person  was  who  spoke  to  him. 
And  by  the  time  these  words  were  uttered  he  first  beheld  the  glorious 
personage  from  whom  they  proceeded.  Hence,  at  this  point  (or,  it 
may  be,  with  No.  40)  John's  Vision  commences. 


The  VISION:  Ch.  Ij  ll-XXH;  5. 

The  MTSTEET  of  JESUS.    Ch'a.  I ;  ll-III. 
HBPTAD  II. 

SoBNi  Introduotost  to  "  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SEVEN 
STABS."    Ch.  I;  11-20. 

Intndw^ory  Remarht.  We  now  enter  on  the  consideration  of  thk 
VISION,  which  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  an  iNTXonnonoM 
(i;  11-20)  and  a  uvilatioh  (ii-xxii;  5),  or  of  "iBBUismi  oi  lux 
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BBVM  stars"  (i;  ll~iii),  "  thb  ktbtert  or  ood"  (it-xx),  and  a  sup- 
PLXUXHT  to  these  (xx.i-xxii ;  5).  At  present  we  have  before  oe  the 
raTKonuLTioN  to  the  RBT«LATio»-PROPsa  or  nsioit -proper,  which  pre- 
fienU  a  scene  epecially  introductory  to  the  first  mystery. 

Div.  1.     TBI  beer's  oouuiBSton. 

I;  H.  43-51.  'tPftai  thou  leett  wriU  in  a  roll,  and  tend  to  the 
seven  ckurehet ; — unto  Ephaut,  and  unto  Smyrna,  and  unto  Pergamot, 
and  umto  Thyatira,  and  unto  Sardii,  and  unto  Philadelphia,  and  unto 
Laodieea.' 

43.  What  thou  seest.  If  these  were  the  first  words  uttered  by  the 
speaker,  the  seer  could  Dot  have  had  time  to  turn  ronnd  before  they 
were  spoken.  Consequently  he  could  not  as  yet  ha^e  seen  even  the 
person  who  had  spoken  to  him ;  and  there  will  in  that  oase  be  no 
ground  for  limiting  the  reference  which  is  implied  in  these  words  to 
the  epistles,  and  we  may  conclude,  that  they  were  meant  to  apply 
to  the  whole  vision.  "  What  thou  seest"  will  mean  '  what  thou  art 
now  beginning  to  see  and  shalt  see  throughout  the  Vision.'  And 
even  if  the  seer  was  looking  upon  the  speaker  at  the  time  these 
worde  were  spoken,  and  we  should  consequently  suppose  them  to  refer 
primarily  to  him,  the  result  will  he  the  same.  For  this  eymbolic 
personage  is  clearly  placed  at  the  commencement  as  a  Frontispiece, 
not  to  the  seven  epistles  only,  but  to  the  whole  Vision ;  and  all  that  fol- 
lows is  a  comment  on  or  explanation  of  this  Frontispiece, — a  de- 
scription of  the  actings  of  Jesus  in  the  character  in  which  he  appears 
here,  namely,  as  the  mediating  High  Priest  and  Ruler  of  the  Church 
of  God  of  all  time.  This  symbol  is  placed  here  as  the  centre-piece 
from  which  the  whole  radiates,  and  as  the  hiorophant  who  exhibits  all 
the  scenes.  This  appears  from  its  representing  the  Sfediator  of  both 
Mysteries,  from  the  statement  in  ve.  1  that  it  is  Jcbub  who  by  his 
angel  showed  to  John  whatsoever  he  saw  (see  on  No.  4),  and  from  its 
being  expressly  said  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  Mystery  (4  ;  1), 
that  it  was  the  same  voice  that  had  given  him  his  commission  at  the 
first  wliich  called  upon  him  to  see  another  Mystery.  Wliat,  then, 
John  was  instructed  to  write  in  a  book  was  the  whole  of  his  vision,  as 
it  is  now  contained  in  Cs.  1 ;  11-22  ;  5.  Stuart  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion  merely  on  the  general  ground,  that  '  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage, in  connexion  with  the  sequel,  demands  that  the  verb  be  taken 
in  a  difftttive  sense,  as  equivalent  to  Quod  visarat  ei.' — Write  in  or 
copy  into  a  roll.  Three  Greek  words  are  used  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  for  distinction's  sake  I  have  translated  severally  roll,  lilUe  roll, 
and  book.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  unimportant  to  keep  the  form  of  the 
document  in  view  (see  5 ;  I:  10 ;  2),  I  have  thought  proper  to  use 
generally  the  English  word  wliich  would  have  that  efi'ect. 
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44.  Aitd  tend  to  the  seven  churcliee.  Send  it,  namely,  the  roll.  And, 
M  this  roll  was  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  Vision,  it  follows  that  the 
whole  was  to  be  sent  to  each  church.  So  that,  beeideB  the  mesiage 
special  to  each  contained  in  the  several  epistles,  the  whole  Bevelation 
was  to  be  sent  as  being  of  universal  concernment.  The  sendingof  the 
same  to  each  church  is  an  indication,  that  the  seven  churches  are  re- 
presentative of  the  Church  universal. — This  commission  John  bad 
now  taken  in  band  to  execute ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  commenced  in 
ve.  4  to  indite  an  epistle  to  the  seven  churches,  which  was  to  be  the 
medium  of  communicating  the  Revelation. — How  the  roll  was  sent, 
whether  by  a  copy  being  transmitted  to  each  church  or  by  the  original 
being  forwarded  from  one  to  another,  it  were  fruitless  to  inquire,  even 
if  the  actual  tiansmiBsion  of  the  roll  were  admitted  ;  but,  seeing  that 
the  names  of  the  churches  appear  to  be  used  eyrabolically,  and  that  it 
is  donbtful  whether  there  even  existed  any  Christian  church  at  one  or 
two  of  the  places  mentioned,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
direction  to  send  the  roll  was  only  apart  of  the  Bymbolical  machinery 
(so  to  speak),  and  that  the  work  was  published  in  the  ordinary  way 
as  one  addressed  to  the  Church  in  general,  and  certainly  not  trans- 
mitted to  the  seven  symbolical  churches,  if  to  any  symbolized  by 
them. — The  B.  T.  omits  the  word  seven. — On  the  other  hand,  it  inserts 
vAich  are  in  Asia,  a  reading  rejected  in  critical  editions, — The  desig- 
nation being  simply 'tAe  seven  churches' is  an  indication,  that  those 
named  must  be  introduced  symbolically ;  since  these  were  not  as  a 
whole  in  any  way  so  distinguished  aa  to  be  entitled  to  be  called  '  tlte 
seven  churches'  of  the  Christian  world :  on  the  contrary,  several  of 
these  are  (as  I  observed  on  No.  14)  only  known  from  being  men- 
tioned here,  while  not  one  of  the  lai^  societies  to  which  S.  Paul 
wrote  (for  his  so-called  '  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians '  is  allowed  not  to 
have  been  "addressed  to  that  church),  is  included  in  the  seven. 
Whether  they  are  severally,  or  only  as  a  whole,  used  symbolically 
may  admit  of  doubt.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  Guide,  P.  I,  C.  IV., 
to  show,  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  thinking,  that,  while  the 
seven  as  a  whole  represent  the  universal  Church,  each  particular 
church  represents  one  of  those  to  which  S.  Paul  wrote,  though  which 
in  each  case  it  is  not  likely,  that,  with  our  small  knowledge  of  their 
circumstances,  we  should  be  able  to  determine.  That'tbey  represent 
the  universal  Church  was  held  by  the  earliest  Commentators.  Vic- 
totinus  (pb.  A.D.  303),  whose  exposition  is  the  earliest  extant;  says ; 
"  The  seven  churches  John  made  representative  of  the  Church  nni- 
venal,  herein  following  Paul,  who  first  taught  that  this  Dumber  re- 
presented the  Catholic  Church  by  addressing  epistles  to  so  many." 
The  following  writers,  too,  were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  Tichonius  (400), 
Andreas  (550),  Arethas  (fiOO),  Joachim  (1150),  Albert  (1260),  Beren- 
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gaud  (1300),  GrotiuB,  Vitringa,  Sir  I.  Nevton,  and  many  modent 
authors.  Not  a  few  have  also  held,,  that  the  various  states  of  the 
seven  churches  typify  the  various  conditions,  which  the  Church  will 
tuccewiveli/  pass  through  to  the  end  of  time.  This  view  is  bo  purely 
arbitrary  and  destitute  of  any  support  from  the  book  itself,  or  from 
agreement  with  history  hitherto,  that  I  deem  it  unworthy  of  serious 
refutation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  view  is  clearly  excluded  by  the 
fact,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  epistles  hae  manifestly  been  made 
on  a  geographical  basis.  The  places  are  found  to  occur  in  a  circuit 
as  a  traveller  would  visit  them.  And  it  is  far  too  improbable  to  be 
believed,  that  the  existing  stat«  of  each  church  taken  in  such  an  order 
would  be  typical  of  the  successive  states  of  the  uuiversal  Church  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  chances  against  the  order  of  locality  and  of 
time  thus  coinciding  through  a  series  of  seven  stages  would  be  im- 
mensely great.  The  true  view  I  take  to  be,  that  in  each  epistle  a 
particular  church  then  existing  and  its  existing  circumstances  were 
had  in  view.  But,  inasmuch  as  different  parts  of  the  Church  universal 
wonld  from  time  to  time  be  subject  t«  like  trials  from  without,  and  to 
similar  troubles,  defections,  and  divisions  within,  whatsoever  was  here 
written  was  written  for  the  benefit,  comfort,  encouragement,  and  ex- 
hortation of  the  Church  at  large  or  of  any  part  thereof  in  so  far  as  it 
might  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  And  I  conceive  that  one 
object  in  addressing  the  several  churches  under  eymbolical  names  was 
to  guard  against  the  general  application  being  wholly  merged  in  the 
particular  and  immediate.  See  the  Guide,  p.  Si,  and  Stuart's  Com. 
§18. 

45.  Urtlo  EphestiB.  Ephesus  is  sppropriately  named  first  as  being 
the  Capital  of  proconsular  Asia,  and  the  seat  of  the  largest  church. 
Here  S.  Paul  laboured  more  than  two  years :  see  Acts  Cs.  18  and  19, 
and  cp.  1  Co,  15  ;  32  :  1  Ti.  1 ;  3  :  2  Ti.  1 ;  18  :  4 ;  12.  At  present 
only  a  few  wretched  huts  exist  on  the  site  of  this  once  famous  city,  and 
the  situation  of  the  renowned  temple  of  Diana  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty. 

46.  And  unto  Smyrna.  Smyrna  lies  N.N.W.  of  Ephesus.  Owing 
to  its  excellent  harbour  it  is  still  the  emporium  of  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  at  present  ahoot  150,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  so  large  a  city  should  not  have 
been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament;  and  scarcely  credi- 
ble, thlit  such  could  have  been  the  case,  if  there  had  really  existed  there 
a  church  so  spiritually  '  rich '  as  the  epistle  to  Smyrna  indicates. 

47.  And  unto  Pergamot.  Fergamoe  is  nearly  due  N.  of  Smyrna,  and 
is  still  a  considerable  town.  My  last  remark  in  reference  to  Smyrna 
is  applicable  to  it  also. 

48.  Anriunlo  Thyalira.     Tliyatira  lies  S.E.  from  Pergamos,  and  at 
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preeent  contains  about  30,000  iahtLbitaDta.  It  is  mentioned  elsewlieru 
in  the  N.  T.  only  in  ActB  16  ;  li.  The  Alogi  in  the  second  century 
denied  the  exJetence  of  a  church  in  this  city  in  S.  John's  time. 

49.  And  unto  Sardia.  Sardis  lay  south  of  Thyatira.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Lydia,  the  kingdom  of  the  celebrated  Crtcsus,  and  under  the 
Bomans  was  still  a  populous  and  wealthy  city.  At  prceeut  there  exiet 
only  a  few  mud  huta  uu  its  site.  Here,  again,  we  ere  led  to  ask  ; 
Could  it  indeed  have  been  the  oaae,  that  a  considerable  church  had 
been  formed  here  in  the  time  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  Luke,  as  the  address- 
ing an  epistle  to  it  implies ;  and  yet  uo  allusion  have  been  made  to  it 
by  either  of  them? 

60.  And  unto  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  lies  about  S.E.  of  Sardis. 
It  was  once  a  large  city,  and  has  Btill  a  considerable  population.  Again, 
we  may  repeat  the  remark  sug^'sted  by  the  wout  of  any  reference  to 
this  place  in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

51.  And  unto  Laodicea.  Loodicea  lay  S.E.  from  Philadelphia.  It 
was  ouce  a  very  populous  city,  but  has  been  for  unknown  centuries 
one  vast  mass  of  ruins.  It  was  less  than  20  miles  from  Colosee,  and 
hence  S.  Paul  could  give  the  instruction  in  Col.  4  ;  16  ;  "  Salute  the 
brethren  in  Laodicea  ;  .  .  .  and  when  this  epistle  is  read  among  you, 
cause  both  that  it  be  read  in  the  church  of  Laodicea,  and  that  ye  also 
read  that  from  Laodicea."  But  much  uncertainty  attaches  to  the 
bearing  of  this  passage. 

PIV.  2.    GKNKRAL  DlSOBtPTIOIt  of  the  ij/mholietll  rKONTISFIBCB. 

I;  12-^13.  52-57.  And  I  turned  round  to  tee  the  voice  which  too* 
gpealdng  vfith  tne.  And,  having  tiirm:d  round,  I  beheld  »even  golden 
candelabra  ;  and  [one]  in  the  vwht  f^  the  candelabra  like  to  a  ion  of  man, 
tpearing  a  flowing  role,  and  girt  about  the  breatle  unth  a  golden  girdle. 

52.  /  turned  round.  The  Greek  word  used  here,  as  compu«d  with 
that  in  C.  11 ;  6,  expresses  a  complete  turning  of  the  person.  The 
action  may  be  symbolical,  and  denote  that,  in  order  to  obtain  an  in- 
sight into  the  deep  things  of  God,  a  man  must  look  wholly  to  the 
Saviour;  since  a  revelation  of  them  is  made  only  in  and  by  Jesus. 

63.  /  beheld.  This  word  occurs  no  less  than  seventy  times,  and 
hence  may  be  regarded  aa  a  technical  term,  expressive  of  the  in- 
spired seeing  of  a  prophet  or  (eer(see  1  Sa.  9  ;  9).  Its  occurrence  now 
for  the  first  time  is  an  indication  of  the  Tision  having  commenced. 
— Seven  golden  eandelahra.  From  the  circumstance,  that  we  have 
no  article  now  in  use  which  exactly  corresponds  to  those  spoken  of 
here,  it  ia  not  easy  to  decide  what  is  the  best  English  l«nn  to  use.  The 
things  intended  were  doubtless  similar  to  the  candlestick  which  repre- 
sented the  Jewish  Church,  and  which  Uoses  was  so  strictly  enjoined 
to  make  after  the  j[iattern  showed  him  in  the  Mount  (Ex.  25 ;  31  ss.). 
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That  was  iu  the  ahape  of  a  candleatick,  hut  differed  from  one  in  being 
coDBtructed  for  use,  not  with  a  candle,  but  witb  buTuere  to  hold  oil : 
oIbo  iu  having;  not  one  only,  but  seven  lights.  Candelabrum  being 
the  nearest  term,  that  our  language  affords  to  denote  the  thing  in- 
tended, I  have  adopted  this  term. — Under  the  theocracy  there  was 
the  oite  candelabrum  of  indiTieihility :  under  the  monarchy  the  ten  of 
regality  (1  Ega.  7 ;  49) :  after  the  return  from  captivity,  when  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  functions  were  separately  administered,  the 
(too  of  division  (or,  more  strictly,  one  with  two  feeders,  Zee.  iv.) :  and 
here  the  teven  of  completeness  and  perfection  must  be  representative 
of  the  Church  of  all  time  under  its  perfect  form,— the  Christian.  The 
seven  timea  teven  lighte  denote  the  absolute  completeness  of  spiritual 
enlightenment.  The  emblematic  signification  may  be  learnt  from 
such  passages  as  the  following.  "  1  am  the  light  of  the  world."  "  To 
are  tlie  light  of  the  world."  "  Among  whom  ye  shine  as  ligfUt"  or 
illuminators. — The  seven  lamps  of  the  Jewish  candlestick,  Josephus 
in  one  place  (Wars,  V.  v.  5)  states,  signified  the  seven  planets :  in 
another  (Wars,  VII.  v.  5)  he  says,  that  they  represented  the  dignity 
of  the  number  leven  among  the  Jews. 

I ;  13.  55.  One  like  to  a  son  of  man.  Cp.  Da.  7 ;  13  ;  "  I  saw  in 
the  night  visions,  and  behold  one  like  the  son  of  man  [LXX  :  "  a  son 
of  man"]  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  days  [LXX  :  "  and  he  appeared  as  an  ancient  of  days,"  i.e.,  a  very 
agedpotBon];  .  .  .  and  there.wos  given  him  dominion,  &c.  (ct.  Da.  3; 
25;  "the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  eon  of  God:"  LXX,  "an 
angel  of  God,"  cp.  Lu.  22  ;  69,  70) :  Eze.  2;  1,  et  al.  aatpe  ;  "  He  said 
unto  me  ;  Son  of  man,  &c.:"  Mt.  24  ;  30,  et  al.  scepe;  "  They  shall 
see  the  son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and 
great  glory,  &c. :"  Bev.  14;  14;  "Lo,  a  white  cloud  and  on  the  cloud 
one  sat  like  to  a  son  of  man,  having  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle." 
From  these  texts  we  may  gather,  that  the  phrase  «m  of  man  is  a  He- 
braistic equivalent  for  a  man,  a  partaker  in  the  human  nature;  just  as 
SOI*  of  God  is  a  periphrastic  synonyms  for  God  or  a  partaker  in  (Aa 
Divine  nature.  Like  to  a  ion  of  man  will  mean  having  a  human  form. 
Christ  generally  designated  himself  '  the  son  of  man,'  probably  as 
being  a  distinguished  partaker  in  man's  nature,  and  also  because  his 
work  of  redemption  was  based  on  his  taking  our  nature  upon  him. 
In  G.  2  ;  18,  however,  be  speaks  of  himself  as  "  the  son  of  God."  By 
others  he  was  invariably  designated  by  the  contrasted  appellation, — 
that  of  exaltation,  namely,  '  the  son  of  God ;' excepting  when  he 
manifested  himself  as  the  judge  of  men,  and  then  he  is  spoken  of  aa 
"  the  son  of  man,"  in  consequence  of  '  the  Father  having  given  him 
authority  to  execute  judgment,  hecaime  he  is  a  son  of  man'  (Jo.  5  ;  27). 
Of  his  being  so  designated  there  is  only  one  instance,  which  is  in 
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Acta  7 ;  55 ;  '  Stephen  saw  JeeuB  Bt&ndiog  od  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  said  ;  Lo,  I  see  the  heaveitB  opened,  and  the  son  of  man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God.'  It  is  decidedly  erroDeoas  to  render  the 
clause  before  us  one  like  to  the  son  of  man,  because  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original,  and  becanee  it  makes  the  phrase  become  equi- 
valent to  one  like  to  Jesus,  thus  representing  the  seer  as  saying  in 
effect,  that  Jeans  was  like  to  Jeana.  In  view  of  the  texts  above  cited 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Jesus  is  symbolized  by  the  glorione  per- 
Bonage  here  brought  to  view  :  in  the  clause  before  ua  the  humanity  of 
hia  nature,  that  which  qualifies  him  to  be  the  judge  of  man,  is  ex- 
hibit«d ;  in  what  follows  his  divinity  will  be  depicted:  and  in  respect 
of  both  the  symbol  will  be  seen  to  he  modelled  after  the  precedents 
in  Da.  7 ;  13  ss.  and  10;  5,  6. — We  may  notice  here,  that  in  the 
hook  of  Enoch  the  Messiah  is  designated  i%»i  ofOod,  Son  of  Man,  and 
alao  (once)  Son  t^tooman. 

56.  Wearing  a  flowing  robe.  A  loose  garment  reaching  to  the  feet 
and  perhaps  having  a  train  behind,  one  such  as  was  worn  by  prieata 
and  kings  is  meant  (cp.  1  Sa.  15  ;  27  :  Is.  6 ;  1 :  Sir.  27 ;  8  :  En.  14; 
22).  Hence  it  may  be  taken  to  import,  that  the  present  wearer  sym- 
bolizea  a  priest  and  king. 

57.  And  girt  about  the  breasts  wt'tA  a  golden  girdle.  The  expression 
used  in  C.  15 ;  6  differs  from  that  found  here.  Apparently,  a  narrow 
girdle  round  the  waist  is  meant  there,  but  here  a  much  broader  one. 
To  the  latter  the  idea  of  greater  splendour  would  attach.  Probably 
it  was  intended,  that  this  girdle,  oa  well  as  the  apparel  generally, 
should  he  conceived  of  aa  corresponding  to  those  prescribed  for  the 
High  Frieatr  in  Ex.  28 : — "  the  curious  girdle  ...  of  gold,  blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen."  Aa  to  its  emblematic  signi- 
fication, Ep.  6 ;  11  would  lead  ua  to  suppose,  that  it  denoted  truth. 
But  Wemysa  asserts,  that  it  is  "  the  symbol  of  strength,  activity,  and 
power  ; "  and  he  refers  in  proof  thereof  to  Job  12 ;  18,  21 :  Is.  5  ;  27 : 
11 ;  5  :  22 ;  21 :  23  ;  10 :  45  ;  5  :  &c.  An  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages will  show,  however,  that  it  has  a  variety  of  figurative  significa- 
tions according  to  its  material  and  the  view  taken  of  its  use  in  each 
instance.  A  strong  leathern  girdle  may  denote  strength,  but  a  golden 
girdle  would  doubtless  be  emblematic  of  regal  or  sacerdotal  dignity, 
or  perhaps  generally  of  anything  ornamental,  such,  e.g.  as  truth  in  a 
spiritual  point  of  view.  What  Diodorus  Siculus  says  of  Alexander 
will  be  in  point  here ;  "  Then  he  put  on  the  Persian  diadem,  and 
clothed  himaelf  with  a  white  tunic,  with  the  Persian  girdle." 

DIV.  3.   DISCKIFTION  IN  DKTAII.  q/' tAti  FRONTISPnOB. 

I;  14-16,  58-65.  ZTm  head  and  Aoir[.wre]  vAite,  m  lehile  tmol, 
ae  snout  ;  and  his  eyes  as  aflame  offlre  ;  and  his  feet  like  lo  Immiehcil 
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(roM,  as  though  thet/  had  been  heated  in  a  furnace  ;  and  hit  vvice  ae  a 
voice  of  many  waters  : — and  having  in  his  right  hand  seven  start ;  and 
out  of  his  month  a  sharp  two-edged  broadstaord  going  forth  ; — andhieamn- 
tenanee  [thonej  as  the  sun  shirteth  in  hit  might. 

58.  Sis  head  .  .  .  white.  The  white  here  is  to  be  regarded  lut 
"radiaDtly  white"  (Lu.  9;  29)  or  "white  aa  the  light"  (Mt.l7;2), 
aa  it  was  aaid  of  the  raiment  of  Jesus  at  hia  traoBfiguration.  The 
idea  of  the  purest  splendour,  like  that  of  the  lightning  (Da.  10;  6), 
should  be  conveyed  by  it.  It  will  then  be  embleciatic  of  the  highest 
glory,  authority,  and  excellence.  In  C.  4;  3  the  same  is  expreeeed 
by  "  he  who  eat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone." 
"  Hoar  hairs"  have  been  universally  recognised  aa  conferring  a  title 
to  the  deepest  respect  and  reverence.     Op.  Is.  1 ;  18. 

59.  His  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire.  So  in  C.  19;  12  t  Da.  10;  G:  Enoch 
105;  2,  i.  "A  lightning  glance"  is  calculated  to  strike  terror  into 
those  against  whom  it  is  directed :  a  scrutinizing  gaze  to  penetrate 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Hence  this  figure  may  be 
emblematic  of  the  terror  with  which  those  who  offend  the  Lord  will 
be  stricken,  or  of  the  omniscience  with  which  he  discerns  the  most 
secret  things.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  the 
lamb  has  seven  eyes,  and  that  these  have  the  same  signification  as  the 
seven  lamps  of  fire  which  are  before  the  throne.  This  and  the  nest 
.item  are  repeated  in  C.  2  ;  18. 

I ;  15.  60.  His  feet  Wee  to  burnished  brass.  "Whatever  may  have 
been  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  word  which  is  here  rendered  by 
burnished  brass  (aa  to  which  critics  differ  much),  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  intention  has  been  to  convey  the  same  meaning  that 
'  is  given  by  the  corresponding  simile  in  C.  10 ;  2 ;  "  his  feet  as  it 
were  pillars  of  fire."  In  both  places  it  is  intended  to  represent  the 
feet  and  legs  of  the  symbolic  figuie  as  of  a  burning  brilliancy,  like 
that  of  highly  polished  brass  or  of  metal  heated  to  a  white  heat ;  and 
this  with  the  view  to  denote,  that  the  person  symbolized  is  able  and 
ready  to  tread  under  bis  feet  and  to  reduce  as  it  were  to  ashes  all  his 
adversaries  :  cp.  10 ;  3  :  19 ;  15  :  Ps.  107  ;  16 :  Is.  65  ;  4  :  Mi.  4  ;  13. 
The  prototypes  may  be  found  in  Da.  7 ;  9  (where  "  his  throne  like 
the  fiery  flame  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire"  correspond  to  this 
Bymbolization)  :  Da.  10  ;  6  ;  Ez.  1 ;  7  ("  their  feet  sparkled  like  the 
colour  of  burnished  brass"),  27  :  8 ;  2. 

61.  As  though  they  had  been  heated  in  a  furnace.  It  might  have 
been  exi>ected,  that  this  simile  would  have  been  UEed  in  reference  to 
tlie  brass,  and  not  to  the  feet ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  though  in  two 
or  three  MSS.  and  some  versions  the  reading  appears  to  have  been 
adapted  to  suit  what  is  the  obvious  sense. 

62.  His  roice  as  it  were  a  voice  of  many  waters.     The  roaring  of  the 
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sea  and  the  ruuhiiig  deafening  sound  of  mighty  cataracts  has  alwayti 
been  regarded  as  graod  in  the  extreme  and  calculated  to  inspire  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  terror.  Hence  this  simile  depicts  the  awe  with  which 
every  utterance  of  the  great  High  Frieat  miiBt  be  received.  There  are 
many  instances  of  its  use ;  see  14  ■,  2  :  19 ;  6  ;  Ez.  1 ;  24 :  43 ;  2  :  cp. 
Da.  2  ;   6  :   4  Ez,  6  ;  17. 

I ;  16.  63.  Having  in  hit  right  hand  seven  stars,  '  In  hia  right 
hand'  as  the  place  of  honour.  Cp.  ve,  20 ;  '  The  stars  are  the  angels 
of  the  churches.'  In  expounding  that  veree  we  shall  inquire  into  the 
exact  meaning  of  start  and  angels.  The  stare  being  held  in  the  hand 
denotes,  that  the  things  signified  by  them  belonged  to  or  were  at  the 
disposal  of  hira  who  held  them.  CommentatoFs  have  busied  tbem- 
selvea  with  devising  solutions  of  the  question,  How  the  stars  should 
be  conceived  of  as  disposed  or  arranged  in  or  on  the  hand.  In  my 
opinion  to  indulge  in  conjectures  on  such  points  is  idle  and  unprofit- 
able. The  symbols  never  were  designed  to  be  and  never  were  pre- 
sented to  the  eye]  and  no  ingenuity  could  frame  a  tolerable  sketch  of 
many  of  them,  e.g.  a  slain  lamb  with  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes 
holding  and  opening  a  seven-seal  roll.  Such  monsters  as  the  dragon 
of  C.  12  or  the  beast  of  C.  13  are  no  more  adapted  for  pictorial  repre- 
sentation than  they  are  for  real  existence. 

61.  Out  of  hit  mouth  a  sharp  ttoo-edged  broadsiBord  going/orth.  Here, 
again,  commentators,  through  the  want  of  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
mode  of  symbolic  representation,  have  taken  different  views.  Some, 
stumbling  at  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  of,  or  rather  of  representing 
on  canvass  a  sword  as  placed  in  a  person's  mouth,  have  not  scrupled 
to  resolve  this  statement  into  a  merely  figurative  expression,  setting 
forth  the  power  of  the  divine  word  to  destroy.  Yet  this  clause  is 
more  plain  and  precise  than  most  of  those  which  precede  it.  Its 
statement  is  not '  there  went  foith  at  it  were  a  sword,'  but  '  there  went 
forth  a  sword.'  And  there  is  no  more  real  difficulty  in  conceiving  of 
a  symbolic  sword  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  a  symbolic  figure 
thau  wilt  be  found  in  fifty  other  instances, — less,  indeed,  if  we  sup- 
pose '  the  breath  of  hie  mouth'  (cp.  Ps.  33 ;  6  :  Is.  11  j  4 :  2  Th.  2  ; 
8  :  4  Ez.  13 ;  4,  10)  to  assume  a  sword-like  shape.  A  sword  is  a  com- 
mon emblem  of  destruction  or  excision  :  see  He.  4 ;  12  :  Wis.  18  ;  15, 
16:  Enoch  61;  4,  and  cp.  Ps.  57 ;  4  :  59;  7  ;  Job  5  ;  IS  :  Is.  49;  2. 
Here  it  is  placed  in  the  month  to  denote,  that  the  glorious  personage 
symbolized  has  need  of  no  other  weapon  than  the  breath  of  his  mouth. 
"  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  mode,  and  all  the  hosts 
of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth."  And  so,  "  by  the  blast  of  tiod 
the  wicked  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  con- 
sumed :"  "  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  will  he  slay  the  wicked."  Thia 
symbol  occura  again  in  C.  2;  12,  16  :  19;  15.     In  the  last  passage. 
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wliere  tbe  Lord  is  symbolized  as  coming  to  the  great  final  cooflict,  it 
is  added  "  that  with  it  he  might  smite  the  nations,"  which  shows  that 
the  Bymbol  has  not  a  merely  spiritual  signification. 
.  65,  His  counienance  [shcne]  as  the  sun  shinelh  in  hit  might.  The  pro- 
totype is  iu  Jo.  5  ;  31, — a  text  which  may  have  suggested  the  juxta- 
position of  the  preceding  symbol ;  "  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0 
Lord"  (to  this  the  sword  corresponds  here);  but  let  them  that  lave 
him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  liis  might," — his  mid-day 
splendour  (that  is,  all-glorious,  resplendent,  and  irresistible).  Again, 
in  C.  10 ;  2  it  is  said  of  a  symbol  of  Christ ;  "  His  face  was  as  it  were 
the  sun  :"  in  20  ;  11 ;  "  from  hia  face  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fled 
away:"  in  22;  4;  '  his  servants  shall  see  his  face.'  Cp.  Mt.  13  ;  43  : 
17 ;  2. 

Having  now  completed  our  inspection  of  the  portraiture  of  this 
symbolic  figure,  as  depicted  in  three  general  statements  and  seven  which 
enter  into  details,  we  must  advert  to  two  or  three  points  connected 
therewith. — Ist.  It  is  observable,  that,  while  the  symbol,  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  old  Mystery  (C  ;  2)  represents  Jesus  going  fortb 
in  order  that  he  might  conquer,  receives  the  conqueror's  crown,  and 
while  that,  which  at  the  end  of  the  Mystery  symbolizes  him  as  come 
to  achieve  the  final  conquest,  has  the  'many  diadems'  of  supreme 
power,  the  symbol  before  us  has  no  crown  or  diadem  at  all.  How  is 
this  ?  It  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis,  that 
Jesus  is  primarily  presented  to  view  here  in  his  spiritual  capacity,  as 
Metliator  and  Head  of  his  Cburch  indeed,  but  before  he  has  completed 
his  conquests'  or  taken  the  kingdom.— 2 dly.  We  may  here  for  com- 
parison suitably  advert  to  some  symbolizations  similar  to  that  we  have 
been  considering.  Da.  7  ;  9  ss. ;  "  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose 
garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure 
wool :  bis  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning 
fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him  :"  &c. 
Da.  10 ;  5,  6 ;  "  Behold  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen,  whose  loins 
were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz  :  his  body  also  was  like  the  beryl, 
and  his  face  as  the  appearance  of  lightning,  and  his  eyes  as  lamps  of 
fire,  and  his  arms  and  hia  feet  like  in  colour  to  polished  brass,  and  the 
voice  of  his  words  like  the  voice  of  a  multitude.  .  .  .  And  there  re- 
mained no  strength  in  me.  .  .  .  And  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  his 
words,  then  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  on  my  face.  And  a  hand  touched 
me  which  set  me  on  my  knees  and  on  the  palms  of  my  hands."  The 
Cabbalietio  doctrine  of  the  Sephiroth  or  personification  of  the  divine 
attributes  should  be  compared  with  these,  and  will  furnish  a  valuable 
check  on  our  interpretations.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  is  it,  that 
the  number  of  the  Sephiroth  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  items  in  the 
description  of  the  High  Priest,  each  being  ten,  and  this  ten  similarly 
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divided  into  three  aud  seven,  of  whicli  tlie  triad  bait  been  Buppoecd  to 
correspond  to  the  persona  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  beptad  may  perhaps 
answer  to  the  seven  presence-angels.  '  To  the  divine  Being,  simply 
considered,  the  generic  appellation  of  the  Endless  or  Infinite  One  ia 
given.'  (The  analogue  of  this  may  be  found  in  th*  '  Who  is  and  who 
vxu  and  who  eonieth'  of  ve,  4,  in  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  ve.  8,  and  in 
ih«  First  and  the  Uut  of  ve.  17.)  '  Then  to  him  are  aBcribed  ports  or 
attributes,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  figure  or  form 
like  to  that  of  a  man'  ("One  like  to  a  son  of  man").  These  are  tlie 
Sephiroth.  1.  A  crown  or  regal  dominion  and  glory  answers  t«  the 
bead.  2  and  3.  Wiadom  aud  intelligence  ■=  the  two  eyes,  1  and  5. 
Orealneis  and  might  =  the  two  Bhouldera  and  arms.  6.  Ornament  z= 
a  girdle  magnificently  adonied.  7  aud  8.  Splendour  and  majesty  = 
the  loins  bedecked  with  glittering  wea[K)ns.  9.  Foundation  ■=.  the 
feet.  10.  Kingdom  =  the  footstool  under  the  feet.  While  the  details 
in  this  representation  materially  differ  from  those  in  the  symboliza- 
tions  before  us,  it  is  manifest  that  both  these  symbolic  figures  are  con- 
strncted  on  the  same  basis  and  general  principles,  and  so  as  to  give 
similar  results.  The  numerical  total  and  its  division  are  the  same  in 
both,  while  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  details  are  different. 
Such  (that  is,  generic  agreement  and  specific  diversity)  appears  to 
have  been  the  general  rule  in  framing  such  symbolizations. — 3dly. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  symholization  before  us  with  the  passages 
just  cited,  in  which  the  Eternal  is  similarly  symbolized,  it  is  evident 
that  John  has  intended  to  exhibit  Jesus  as  being  a  partaker  in  the 
divine  nature;  for  he  has  in  the  same  way  attributed  the  same  attri- 
butes to  bim  as  in  the  precedents  are  attributed  to  Jehovah. 

DIV.  4.      JOHK  SWOONS. 

1;  17.  66-67.  And  wlte»  I  beheld  him,  I  fell  at  ki»  feet  tu  long-] 
dead. 

In  this  and  the  next  statement  the  author  has  closely  followed  the 
precedent  in  Daniel  just  cited.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
established  rule  in  such  tbeophanies  to  represent  the  seer  as  being  so 
overpowered  as  to  swoon  away :  cp.  Ex.  33 ;  20 :  1  Egs.  19 ;  13 :  Is. 
6 ;  5  1  Ez.  1 ;  28  :  43 ;  3  :  Da.  8  i  17,  18,  27  :  10  i  8,  17  :  En.  58  ;  1-3  ; 
70 ;  3,  4 :  4  Ez.  10 ;  30 :  12 ;  6,  6.  There  are  not,  however,  wanting 
those  who  conceive  of  this  swooning  and  raising  up  of  the  seer  as 
being  real  facts  that  occurre  .  Those  who  do  so  must  indeed  be  care- 
lesB  aud  inconsiderate  readers.  For,  let,  how  could  John  be  conscious 
of  swooning,  while  in  an  ecstatic  state  ?  2d1y,  How  could  a  symbolical, 
and  therefore  a  purely  imaginative  person  lay  a  hand  upon  bim.  3dly, 
How  could  he  put  his  right  hand  upon  him,  while  in  it  he  held  seven 
stars?    4th!y,  Was  not  this  and  everj-thing  seen  in  a  vision  (cp,  9  ; 
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17);  and  moBt  it  not  therefore  have  been  purely  vieianary?  But, 
lastly,  has  not  sufiScient  reason  been  shown  for  thinking,  that  the 
vision  itself  was  visionary,  that  is,  unreal  and  imaginary,  being  only 
a  mode  of  introducing  those  representations  by  symbolical  pictures 
which  wore  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  day?  All  that  would  be  con- 
veyed by  the  narration  of  these  acts,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
real,  would  be  an  exalted  ides  of  the  surpassing  majesty  and  glory  of 
the  personage,  a  glance  at  whom  could  produce  such  an  effect ;  and 
this  is  equally  conveyed,  if  the  whole  iff  eymbolical,  while  the  incon- 
gruity, amounting  to  the  absurd,  of  mixing  up  the  real  and  the  unreal 
in  such  a  scene  ie  avoided.  So  that  nothing  whatever  is  sacrificed  by 
the  view  for  which  I  contend,  and  consistency  of  interpretation  is 
maintained. — A  somewhat  similar  scene,  in  which  the  seer  throws 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  bieropbant,  and  is  by  him  raised  up,  may 
be  found  in  C.  19  ;  10  and  another  in  C.  22 ;  8. 

niv.  5.     The  htoh  psiest  raises  and  encouragea  the  sekr. 

I;  18.     68-72.     Andhejmi  hia  right  [hand] upon  me,  paying;  'Fear 

not:  IT  am  the  Firet  and  the  Last  and  the  Living  One ;  and  I  wiu  dead, 

and  lot  I  live  unto  the  axme  of  aons  ;  and  I  have  the  ksye  of  Death  and 

68.  Hepvt,  £e.  So  in  the  precedent;  "Fear  not,  Daniel"  (10; 
12). 

69.  n  am,  £c.  I  have  connected  the  clauses  in  a  different  way  to 
that  of  the  A.  V. ;  1st,  because  the  form  of  the  phrases  in  the  Greek 
indicates  that  which  I  have  adopted ;  2dly,  because  this  appears  to 
be  a  clause  of  three  members  parallel  to  that  in  ve.  4  &  ve.  8 ;  3dly, 
becanse  by  eo  doing  two  parallellatic  clauses  of  three  members  each 
are  formed ;  and  4thly,  because  the  connexion  of  the  phrases  in  the 
A.  T,  exhibits  aAyateron  proteron  by  making  mAo  livelh  appear  to  stand 
before  who  was  dead.  See  on  16,  30,  and  cp.  21 ;  Q:  22 ;  13.  That 
these  predicates  of  the  eternal  and  selfexietent  God  are  claimed  for 
Jesus  is  another  testimony  to  his  being  '  very  God.'  The  Living  One 
in  particular  was  '  the  designation  used  by  the  Hebrews  to  distinguish 
the  true  God  from  all  false  ones.' 

70-71.  H  mw  dead,  £e.  '  I  waa  indeed  subject  to  the  power  of 
death,  yet  only  for  a  little  while ;  for  now  I  have  risen  to  a  life  with- 
out end.'  The  basis  of  Christ's  work  of  redemption  is  his  deity, — his 
heiug  the  ever-living  One.  Theo,  the  effecting  of  that  work  was 
carried  out  by  his  '  dying  for  our  sins,  and  rising  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation.' And  thus  he  established  a  title  to  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  keys  of  the  unseen  world,  whereby  he  might  give  eternal  life 
to  whomsoever  he  would, — In  this  reference  to  Christ's  resurrection 
there  may  be  thought  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  day  on  which  these 
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things  were  taking  pUce,  as  being  the  reBuirection-day,  "  the  first  day 
of  the  week." — I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  this  reference  to 
the  deoth  and  resunection  of  Jesus  in  close  connexion  with  his  raising 
the  aeer  from  a  state  of  apparent  death,  and  the  assignment  of  his  own 
death  and  revival  as  a  reeison  why  John  ehould  hanis})  all  fear,  may 
bo  regarded  as  emblematical  of  the  resurrection  of  all  men  being  due 
to  Christ's  reaurrectton.  "Because  I  live,"  it  is  virtually  declared, 
"  ye  shall  live  also."  John's  swooning  may  denote,  that  in  the  man 
'  Adam  all  die  -.'  Christ's  raising  him,  that  in  the  God-man  '  Christ  all 
are  made  alive.' — ^The  Avien  which  terminates  these  clauses  in  the 
B.  T.  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  rightly  rejected  in  the  critical  editions. 

72.  /  have,  4x.  In  the  R.  T.  the  two  principal  terms  are  transposed. 
But  this  reading  is  ill  supported  by  MSS.  authority,  and  is  in  itself 
improbable  as  involving  a  hysteron-proteron. — Death  and  Hadet  form  a 
compoeite  symlxil,  which  in  the  symbolic  scheme  stands  as  the  seventh 
and  last  of  the  enemies  of  Christ's  people :  "  the  last  enemy  is  Death." 
Here,  in  C.  6 ;  8,  and  in  20  ;  13,  14,  they  are  personified  as  two  indi- 
vidnals  (cp.  Je.  9  ;  21 :  La.  1 ;  20  :  Ha.  2  ;  5),  of  whom  Death  keeps 
the  keys  of  the  receptacle  which  belongs  to  Hades.  They  symbolize 
the  places,  which  in  the  system  of  the  ancients  had  the  general  name 
of  Hades  :  see  under  hell  in  Cruden  about  50  texts.  For  a  scheme  of 
the  arrangement  of  these,  according  to  the  opinions  entertained  in  S. 
John's  time,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Introd.  §4:3;  [3].  In  the 
vorks  of  Josephus  may  be  found,  "  An  extract  out  of  Josephus's  dis- 
course to  the  Greeks  concerning  Hades  :"  and  inasmuch  as,  though 
critics  have  denied  its  genuineness,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  as  good 
claims  to  be  received  as  the  production  of  such  an  author  as  any  cf 
the  works  which  bear  his  name,  I  give  here  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  it.  '  Hades  is  a  subterranean  region,  wherein  the  souls  of  the  - 
righteous  and  the  unrighteous  are  detained,  though  not  in  the  same 
place.  Angels  are  appointed  as  guardians  over  the  souls,  who  award 
temporary  punishments  according  to  the  conduct  of  each.  In  this 
region  there  is  a  lake  of  fire,  into  which  no  one  has  yet  been  cast; 
but  on  a  day  predetermined  by  God  for  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies 
of  all  to  judgment  the  unrighteous  will  be  consigned  to  it,  while  the 
righteous  will  obtain  an  eternal  kingdom.  At  the  entrance  gate  of 
Hades,  righteous  persons  are  received  by  angels  and  conducted  to  a 
region  of  light  (cp.  Ee.  21 ;  25)  on  the  right  hand,  where  the  right- 
eous have  resided  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  where  they 
possess  every  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  the  just  (cp.  He.  13  ;  23), 
free  from  toil,  and  burning  heat,  and  piercing  cold  (cp.  Re.  7 ;  16), 
until  they  shall  enter  on  the  rest  and  eternal  new  life,  which  is  to 
succeed  this  state.  This  place  we  call  AbraJiam's  botom  (cp.  Lu.  16  ; 
2:^).     On  the  other  hand,  the  boulsof  the  unriglitcons  will  lie  dragged 
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downwards  tu  a  place  of  darksesa  in  tlie  neiglibourbood  of  Gehenna 
ita6lf(tiiatiB,oftbelak6of  fire— "rte  Hades"  of  Lu.  16;  23);  where, 
by  the  near  prospect  of  the  fire,  they  will  be  punished  by  a  fearful 
expectation  of  future  judgment  (cp.  He.  10;  27);  and  not  only  bo, 
but  by  seeing  tbe  choir  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  just  they  will  be 
thereby  also  punished  ;  for  a  chaos  deep  and  large  (the  '  chaam '  or 
gnlf  of  Lu.  16  ;  26)  is  fixed  between  the  two  places,  bo  that  a  right- 
eous perBon  who  might  have  compassion  upon  them,  ot  an  unrighteous 
if  one  were  bold  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  fiould  not  pass  from  the 
one  place  to  the  other  (cp.  Lu.  16  ;  26).  Not  only  will  the  souls  of 
men  be  immortal,  but  their  bodies  also.  For,  although  the  body  be 
dissolved  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  original  transgression,  it  exists 
xtilt,  and  is  like  to  grain  which  is  sown.  For  what  is  sown  is  indeed 
sown  hare  grain  :  but  at  the  mighty  sound  of  the  Creator  it  will  sprout 
up.  The  righteous  will  be  raised  in  a  clothed  (cp.  2  Co.  5  ;  2),  puri- 
fied, and  glorious  condition  (cp.  1  Co.  15;  37,52);  but  the  unright- 
eous with  bodies  not  changed,  and  liable  to  diseases,  and  suffering 
from  those  by  which  they  died.  For  all  shall  be  brought  before  God 
the  Word ;  since  to  him  whom  we  call  Christ  hath  the  Father  com- 
mitted all  judgment,  and  he  will  give  to  those  who  have  done  well 
an  eternal  fruition,  but  to  the  lovers  of  wicked  works  eternal  punish- 
ment (cp.  Be.  20 ;  11  ss.)  The  righteous  will  enjoy  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  in  which  there  is  no  sleep,  no  sorrow,  no  night  nor  day,  no 
sun  nor  moon  (cp.  Ee.  21 ;  4,  10,  23 :  22  ;  5).  The  earth  will  not 
then  be  difScult  to  pass  over,  nor  will  there  he  any  fearful  roaring  of 
tbe  sea  (Re.  21 ;  1).  The  riglitcous  will  continue  on  the  earth  ;  and, 
toother  with  good  angels  and  spirits,  will  form  a  choir  to  sing 
praises  to  God,  with  wliom  the  wliole  creation  also  will  lift  up  a 
perpetual  hymn  from  corruption  to  incorruption  (Ke.  5  ;  9-14  :  Ro.  8 ; 
19-23).  "In  whatsoever  ways  I  find  you,  in  them  will  I  judge  you:" 
BO  saith  THE  EHu  of  all  things  (Re.  22  ;  13).  "  To  God  be  the  glory 
and  tbe  dominion  unto  the  seona  of  teons.  Amen."  (Re.  1;  6).' 
Tlie  points  of  similarity  to  the  Apocalypse  in  the  foregoing  abstract 
(which  I  have  indicated  by  references)  wilt  be  useful  in  the  subse- 
quent exposition.  In  Enoch,  C.  22,  is  a  passage  similar  in  some 
respects  to  the  foregoing. — ffeyg,  as  associated  with  the  ideas  of  lock- 
ing up  and  unlocking,  are  frequently  used  figuratively  in  Jewish  writ- 
ings:  see,  e.?.,  Ps.  9;  13:  Is.  22;  22  :  38  ;  10 :  Mt.  16  ;  18  :  Re.  3 ;  7  : 
9  ;  1  :  20 ;  1.  So  also  Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  represented  with 
keys  in  their  bands,  and  Juno  was  said  to  keep  the  keys  of  marriage. 
— That  Christ's  possession  of  the  keys  of  Death  and  Hades  is  here 
affirmed  denotes,  that  he  has  absolute  power  of  life  and  death,  to  give 
eternal  life  or  eternal  death  according  to  his  judgment.  And  this 
power,    the   connexion  implies,   he  obtained    through  his  expiatory 
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death  and  his  reeuirection  to  an  eternal  life,  the  efficacy  aud  accept- 
libleDOSs  of  which  coDsisted  in  hia  being  the  ever-living  One.  And 
these  several  facts  furnished  the  grouude  why  the  seer  had  no  cause 
to  be  afraid.  The  person  who  addressed  him  was  the  Qod-man  Ue- 
diator,  who  had  been  acting  as  such  from  first  to  last  under  the  older 
dispensation  :  be  had  now  accomplished  the  work  of  redemption  :  in 
consequence  he  had  obtained  full  powers  over  the  world  of  spirits : — 
being  such,  and  having  done  such  great  things  and  obtained  such 
power  for  the  sake  and  benefit  of  his  Church,  hie  mission  could  only 
be  one  of  grace  and  loving-kindness,  and  calculated  to  confer  honour 
and  happiness  on  that  representative  of  his  Church,  who  was  privileged 
to  receive  and  convey  it.  And  let  it  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
that  John  acts  here  and  elsewhere  as  the  representative  of  the  Church; 
and  his  emotions  and  actions  are  simply  intended  to  symbolize  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  with  which  the  things  would  or  should  be 
received  and  regarded  by  the  Church. 

DIV.  6.      THE  HIGH  PRIEST  ttotes  the  SUBJECT-UATTEB  QINBRALLT. 

I ;  19.  73-75.  '  Write,  then,  the  thingi  which  thou  hast  beheld,  and 
llie  thing*  aihirh  are,  and  the  Ihinge  which  are  about  to  happen  ajier  these.' 

The  conjunction  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  foutid  in 
the  R.  T.,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  reading. 
The  connexion  indicated  by  it  is  a  point  of  some  importance.  If  it 
refeiB  to  the  context  which  immediately  precedes  it,  and  thus  shows 
that  the  command  it  introduces  is  based  upon  the  statements  therein, 
we  ought,  I  think,  to  translate,  Write  therefore,  and  to  dissociate  Noe. 
70-72  from  the  Fear  not  of  Ko.  69.  A  good  sense  would  be  made  by 
the  close  connexion  of  70-72  with  73-75,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
Onide,  p.  68,  where  I  adopted  this  construction.  But  I  have  since 
been  led  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  connexion.  Nos,  70-72  cer- 
tainly seem  to  stand  connected  in  the  way  I  have  just  shown  with 
Ko.  69  as  the  basis  of  the  Fear  not ;  and,  if  so,  it  does  not  appear 
probable,  that  they  would  also  form  the  basis  of  Nos.  73-75.  Then, 
we  should  observe,  that  the  speaker  having  begun  his  address  to  the 
seer  with  these  words ;  '  What. thou  seest,  write  in  a  book,  <&c.,'  his 
address  was  cut  short  by  the  swooning  of  the  seer,  which  necessitated 
him  to  digress  into  some  words  of  encouragement.  In  the  hook  this 
digression  is  unavoidably  made  to  appear  longer  than  it  actually  was, 
in  consequence  of  the  author  being  compelled  to  introduce  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  person  who  epoke  to  him,  in  order  to  account  for  the  effect 
produced  upon  himself.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
matter  to  which  1  have  been  referring,  and  which  is  contained  in  vv. 
12—18,  is  digressive.  And  if  %n,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  thread  of 
the  speaker's  address  unbroken,  we  must   connect  the  words  with 
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which  he  resumeB  what  he  began  to  eay  with  those  which  he  was 
uttering,  when  he  was  iutemjjt^d.  That  he  resumeB  what  he  was 
saying  in  ve.  11  eeems  clear  from  the  repetition  of  the  word  write, 
which  Berves  aa  a  catchword  to  indicate  a  conneKion  with  the  same 
word  in  ve,  11.  Connecting,  then,  ve.  19  with  to.  11,  we  ehall  read : — 
'  What  thou  Beeat  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  to  the  seven  churchcB. 
.  .  .  Write,  then,  the  tfainga  which  thou  haat  beheld,  &c.'  On  this 
conatmction  we  muBt  regard  the  connecting  particle  as  cootinuative 
or  trauBitiye  rather  than  Inferential.  Stuart  takes  this  view,  rendering 
it  "  n(«o,  nffw  then,  i.  e.  in  addition  to  what  has  already  heen  said." 
I  would  add,  that  possibly  this  particle  may  have  been  designed  to 
make  a  double  reference,  i.e.  both  to  the  commencement  of  the 
speaker's  address  and  to  his  digression,  these  two  meeting  in  it  as  at 
a  common  terminas. 

In  the  Guide,  pp.  59-66,  I  have  bo  fully  examined  the  various 
translatioDB  and  interpretations  of  the  important  text  before  us,  that 
I  need  not  do  more  here  than  state  the  concluBions  at  which  I  arrived 
there,  subject  however  to  such  Bmall  modifications  aa  I  have  since 
seen  reason  to  adopt.  This  text,  then,  states  in  general  and  literal 
termB  the  chief  aubject-matler  of  the  book,  It  relatcB  not  to  the 
symbolB,  but  to  the  things  symbolized.  The  two  last  clauses  are  not 
in  apposition  with,  nor  both  nor  either  of  them  explanatory  of  the 
first ;  but  the  three  are  independent  of  and  succesBive  to  one  another. 
Piimarily  and  immediately  they  refer  to  the  things  which  had,  did  at 
the  time  of  writing,  or  should  Bubsequently  come  under  the  seer's 
personal  observation,  Thia  appears  generally  from  such  being  the 
most  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  the  whole,  and  in  particular  from 
the  wording  of  the  third  clause  plainly  indicating  a  limited  time,  such 
a  limitation  being  by  the  evidently  intended  paraUeliem  aud  equipoise 
between  the  extremes  extended  to  the  first.  It  is  confirmed,  too,  by 
the  facts,  that  two  thirds  of  the  historical  portion  of  the  work  are 
devoted  to  events  which  would  be  comprehended  within  the  limits 
thus  indicated,  and  that  these  eventa  would  be  those  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  the  parties  for  whom  the  book  was  immediately  written.  But, 
while  this  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  primary  meaning  of  the  instruc- 
tion,  I  conBider  that,  from  the  form  into  which  it  ia  thrown  (when 
compared  with  the  similar /tfTOitite  in  C.  1 ;  4,8;4;8:  ll;17:&c.), 
we  may  infer,  that  it  waa  designed  to  have  a  aecondary  application 
and  a  wider  range,  so  as  to  extend  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
'  the  revelation  of  Jesus,'  and  thus  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
period  in  reference  to  which  he  is  styled  "  the  First  and  the  Last," 
thftt  ia  to  say,  the  period  of  bis  acting  as  a  Mediator  or  the  duration 
of  time  in  reference  to  man, 
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DiT,  7.  The  uiOH  FRiEBT  »taU»  the  bubjeci  of  the  fdui  ditision  of  ike 
BeveUUion. 

I  i  20.  76-«0.  [Wriie]  the  Myrttry  of  the  wuen  tian  which  thott  didst 
behold  upon  my  right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candelabra.  (The  seven 
start  are  attyele  of  the  seven  churches,  and  the  seven  candelabra  are  seven 
ehurehcs.') 

76.  The  Gonnezion  of  this  claiue  with  the  preceding  coDtext  is  a 
point  of  considerable  impoitauce.  The  Oteek  admitu  of  three  coa- 
stnictioDS.  Ist,  Mystery  may  he  in  apposition  with  the  '  tbiugs' 
epoken  of  in  ve.  19.  2dly,  It  may  be  the  Accusative  absolute.  3dly, 
It  may  be  the  Ace.  case  after  the  verb  write  underatood. — On  the  fiiBt 
construction  this  sentence  will  furnish  the  symbolical  equivalent  for 
the  literal  Btatemeut  contained  in  ve.  19.  But  this  it  cannot  he;  for 
DO  ingenuity  can  make  it  appear,  that  the  Mystery  of  the  seven 
churches,  as  it  is  contained  in  Cs.  2  and  3,  corresponds  to  and  b  co- 
extensive with  what  John  had  seen,  did  see,  and  would  thereFifter  see. 
Besides,  it  is  unaccountable,  that  the  symbolic  equivalent  should 
follow  the  literal  statement, — the  obscure  come  after  the  plain  :  this 
would  be  a  palpable  hygteron-proteron.  Stuart,  indeed,  holds  that  mys- 
tery b  '  in  apposition  with  and  ezegetical  of  the  first  of  the  three 
clauses  in  ve.  19, — the  things  which  thou  didst  behold.  But  to  regard 
the  word  as  being  in  apposition  with  this  clause  is  a  purely  arbitrary 
construction,  arising  out  of  and  devised  to  afford  a  basis  for  his  own 
interpretation.  If  it  were  in  apposition  with  one  only  of  the  three 
clauses,  the  last  and  not  the  first  would  naturally  be  the  one.  But 
the  three  taken  together  are  obviously  designed  to  represent  one  un- 
divided thing.  And  therefore  mystery  must  stand  in  apposition  with 
the  whole,  if  with  any.  But  this,  I  have  just  shown,  cannot  be  the 
case.  As  to  its  being  "  epezegetical "  of  the  first  clause,  it  may  suffice 
to  ask ;  How  can  a  symbol  or  a  symbolic  phrase  be  explanatory  of  a 
phrase  in  literal  terms  ?  And  is  not  this  in  the  present  instance  spe- 
cially shown  to  be  an  untenable  view  by  its  having  been  thought  ne- 
cesBory  to  append  an  explanation  of  this  symbolic  phrase  to  it? — To 
the  second  construction  I  have  no  objection  to  moke ;  but  I  consider 
the  third  more  grammatical  and  natural,  and  therefore  preferable. — 
The  third,  as  well  as  the  second,  Stnait  allows  to  be  admissible ;  and 
the  style  of  the  writer,  together  with  the  now  demonstrated  inadmis- 
sibility of  the  only  other  construction  that  makes  any  material  differ- 
ence, prove  it  to  be  the  true  one.  It  is  the  writer's  common  practice 
similarly  to  omit  a  word,  when  he  has  hod  occasion  to  use  it  just 
before :  see,  e.g.  C.  10 ;  G,  7  i  11 ;  15  :  13 ;  3  :  20 ;  4.— The  result  of 
this  inquiry  is,  that  the  first  sentence  in  this  verse  will  be  indepen- 
dent of  that  in  the  preceding  one.    And  consequently,  while  ve.  19 
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contains  an  instraction  as  tii  the  Bubjcct- matter  of  the  Revelation  aa 
a  whole,  ve.  20  will  be  eeen  to  coiit&in  an  JDRtruction  as  to  that  of  the 
first  division  of  it  in  particular. — The  word  Myetery  appears  to  be 
used  in  the  Apocalypse  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  oi  technical  sense.  It 
occurs  in  four  places  :  I ;  20  ;  "  the  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars  ;"  10; 
7;  "  the  Mystery  of  God  :"  17;7;  "  the  Mystery  of  the  woman  and 
the  beast,"  with  which  the  whore's  name  of  "  Mystery"  in  ve.  5  is 
virtually  identical,  and  which  is  the  same  with  "  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity" of  2  Tb.  2;  7.  The  term  itself  in  its  Ajwcalyptic  use  denotes 
a  religions  system  or  dispensation  as  represented  mystically  :  and  the 
three  phrases  in  which  it  appears  signify  respectively  the  religious 
systems  of  Christianity,  of  Judaism,  and  of  Heathenism,  the  last  as 
upheld  and  actuated  by  the  despotic  and  peiBecuting  power  of  the 
Roman  Cfesars,  In  its  New  Testament  use  generally  it  signifies 
something,  which  has  been  or  is  secret  or  hidden  (1  Co.  15  ;  51).  Thus, 
the  Gospel  is  called  '  a  mystery  or  the  hidden  wisdom '  (1  Co.  2 ;  7), 
'  the  mystery  of  the  faith'  (1  Ti.  2  ;  Q),  and  '  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness'(1  Ti.  3;  16):  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  'a  mystery'  (Bo.  16; 
25)  :  also,  the  union  between  Cbriat  and  his  Church  ^p.  5  ;  32),  All 
these  are  "  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  that  is,  things  relating 
to  it,  which  in  former  times  had  been  hidden,  but  which  were  made 
known  through  Christ  to  some,  though  not  to  all  (Mt.  13;  11  ;  Mk. 
4 ;  1 1 :  Co.  1 ;  26  :  Ep.  3  ;  S).—Tke  seven  stars  are  declared  in  No.  7fl 
to  be  angels  of  the  churches.  When  we  have  there  ascertained  what 
is  meant  by  the  angels,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine, 
why  the  Christian  Dispensation  is  designated  the  Myslery  of  (he  lemi 
Uan. 

77.  Which  thou  d«lst  behold  on  my  right  hand.  The  repetition  of 
this  statement  (see  63  and  cp.  C8)  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
direct  special  attention  to  the  place  where  the  stars  were.  The  object 
of  this  mnst  have  been  to  indicate  the  high  place,  which  the  things 
signified  by  the  stars  held  in  the  esteem  of  the  High  Priest;  for  to 
be  in  (63)  or  on  (77)  or  at  the  right  hand  was  to  occupy  the  place  of 
honour,  as  the  following  passages  in  the  Aiceneion  of  Isaiah  may  serve 
to  show.  C  7 ;  '  The  prophet  ascends  above  the  first  heaven,  where 
he  sees  a  throne  with  angels  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  the  former 
being  far  more  glorious  than  the  latter.'  0.  11 ;  '  The  Beloved  takes 
his  seat  in  the  seventh  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Great  Glory, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  left.' 

78.  And  the  seven  golden  candelabra.  Ohaerve,  that  the  Greek  is 
not  and  of  the  tev^i,  tic.  Tlie  seven  candelabra  are  coupled  with  the 
myBtery,  and  not  with  tlte  elars.  So  that  the  candelabra  do  not  form 
part  of  the  Mystery.  Why  this  is  so  we  may  best  inquire  under  No. 
80,  when  we  have  investigated  the  meaning  of  the  terms. — Emphasis 
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is  thrown  on  the  word  golden  by  the  repetition  of  the  Greek  article. 
This  may  be  to  denote  the  snrpaseing  excellence  of  the  Church  of  the 
Gospel  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Law :  cp.  2  Co.  3 ;  9. 

The  connection  of  the  sentence  may  best  be  shown  by  inverting 
the  clauses  thus : — '  Exhibit  mystically  the  seven  churches  and  the 
myateiy  of  their  seven  angels.' 

79.  7^  teven  stars  are  angele  of  the  eeven  ehtirehet.  This  and  the 
next  nnmber  are  introduced  parenthetically  for  the  sake  of  explana- 
tion ;  though  the  introduction  of  an  explanation  here  is  rather  formal 
than  necessary,  the  principal  object  having  been  to  introduce  the  term 
angei*  as  an  equivalent  for  start,  and  thus  to  provide  a  basis  for  the 
addresses  of  the  epiBtles,  which  might  avoid  the  incongruity  of  address- 
ing them  to  ttarg. 

The  clanse  before  us  admits  of  two  aignificatiouB.  It  may  mean, 
either  that  ttars  and  angeh  are  different  designations  of  the  same  thing, 
or  that  ttari  is  a  designation  of  angelt.  In  the  former  case  both  ttara 
and  angelt  will  be  used  symbolically :  in  the  latter  ata^t  will  be  sym- 
bolical and  angels  literal.  So  that  the  question  turns  on  the  use  of 
angeU, — whether  it  is  to  be  taken  symbolicaUy  or  literally.  If  the 
latter,  the  clause  nmst  be  read  thus ;  The  seven,  stars  represent  angeh, 
itc. :  if  the  former,  thus ;  The  seven  stars  are  a  synonyme/or  afigeh,  dv. 
I  am  not  aware,  that  those  who  adopt  the  first  readiog  can  advance 
anything  more  in  support  of  their  view  than  such  texts  as  C.  17  ;  9, 
where  the  meaning  of  the  first  clause  is  allowed  to  be,  *  The  seven 
heads  repretetU  eeven  mouataina.'  But  thia  goes  no  further  than  to 
prove,  that  such  a  sense  is  admissible,  which  is  not  denied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  following  reaaona  may  be  given  for  holding,  that 
the  term  angeh  is  here  introduced  as  a  symbolical  equivalent  for 

1.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  take  the  term  literally.  An  angel 
in  thia  connexion  can  mean  in  its  literal  senae  only  one  of  those  spi- 
ritual beings  whose  office  is  to  execute  the  Divine  will.  For,  though 
the  term  is  applied  in  Lu.  7 ;  24  :  9  ;  52  :  2  Co.  12 ;  7  :  Ja.  2 ;  25  to 
persona  sent  on  messages,  auch  an  application  is  plainly  inadmissible 
here.  If,  then,  spiritual  beings  be  meant  in  this  instance,  they  muat 
he  the  guardian-angel  a  of  the  churches.  But,  admitting  for  the  aake 
of  argument  the  existence  of  such  angels  (for  which,  however,  we  have 
no  warranty),  we  can  scarcely  think  it  possible,  that  such  beings 
would  he  addreaeed  in  the  way  that  the  angels  of  the  churches  are 
Id  the  several  epistles.  Moreover,  it  would  be  utterly  incongruous, 
that  such  spiritual  beings  should  he  thus  literally  introduced  into  a 
work,  in  which  they  are  continually  api>earing  as  symbols. — Some 
writers  have,  however,  maintained  that  by  iAe  angd  of  a  church  might 
be  meant  some  oflice-bearer  in  it,  auch  as  &  priest  oi  prophet.    A  priest 
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ia  out  of  the  question ;  since  there  could  be  none,  in  the  proper  eense 
of  the  term,  in  the  Cbriatian  Church.  ProjAets,  in  the  sense  of 
inspired  persons,  there  were.  And,  '  taken  in  this  sense,'  Stuart  says, 
'  the  word  would  designate  here  the  leading  ieaeher  or  reUgious  imfrHclor 
in  the  Asiatic  churches.'  But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing,  that 
there  was  one  and  only  one  prophet  in  each  churcli.  On  the  contrary, 
in  some  there  would  appear  to  have  been  several,  if  not  many  :  wliile 
in  others  probably  there  were  none  who  acted  prominently  and  ofB- 
cially  in  that  capacity.  But  it  is  plainly  implied,  that  there  was  one 
and  only  one  angel  to  each  of  the  seven  churches. — Again,  such  an 
officer  as  a  biifu^  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term  (that  is,  a  person 
having  the  oversight  and  government  of  a  district  comprehending 
many  congregations  and  their  ministers]  would  not  suit  the  conditions 
here.  There  was  probably  only  one  church  or  congregation  in  each 
of  the  towns  contemplated,  and  of  it  the  angel  appears  to  have  been 
in  some  sense  the  minister.  Nor  is  it  likely,  that  the  term  angel 
would  have  been  applied  to  such  an  officer;  since  it  seems  to  imply 
an  inferiority  of  rank  in  the  person  sent  to  those  who  send  him : 
Apcalle  {see  the  Greek  of  2  Co.  8 ;  23  :  Ph.  2  ;  25)  would,  of  the  two 
words,  be  a  more  suitable  designation  for  such  an  one.  But,  indeed, 
with  no  propriety  could  a  WsAop  or  overlooker  be  officially  designated 
an  aingel,  apoetie,  or  mestenger,  even  though  he  might  occasionally  act 
in  such  a  capacity. — All  the  foregoing  hypotheses  are  liable  to  the 
objection,  that  they  do  not  satisfy  the  literal  sense  of  the  term  angel; 
for  this  term  imports,  that  the  person  designated  by  it  acta  aa  the 
messenger  or  delegate  of  the  party  of  whom  he  is  said  to  be  the  angel. 
Here  plausible,  then,  is  the  hypothesis  of  Yitringa,  who  supposed  that 
the  officer  in  the  Jewish  syuagogne,  whose  Hebrew  designation  cor- 
responded to  legatua  or  delegalui  ecdesue,  is  had  in  view.  '  His  title 
compares  well  with  angelut  ecdetim  sa  to  the  form  and  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  "  The  office  of  the  individual  thus  named  waa  to  superintend 
and  conduct  the  warship  of  the  synagogue;  i.e.  he  recited  prayers 
and  read  the  Scriptures,  or  invited  others  to  perform  these  duties ; 
he  called  on  the  priests  to  pronounce  the  final  benediction  in  case  he 
himself  was  not  a  priest ;  he  proclaimed  the  sacred  feasts ;  and,  is  a 
word,  he  mperintended  the  whole  concerns  of  religious  worship,  and 
ordinarily  took  the  lead  in  them  himself.  He  was  a  rpotaran,  preei- 
dent,  or  an  ciruTKomK,  bishop  or  overlooker,  and  also  a  StSao-KaAos,  teader, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree."  That  this  officer  of  the  synagogue  was 
had  in  view  I  doubt  not,  more  especially  as  the  Jewish  High  Priest 
has  BO  manifestly  been  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  while  drawing  his 
portraiture  of  the  High  Priest  of  the  seven  churches.  But,  just  aa 
the  Jewish  High  Priest  waa  not  the  person  really  contemplated  by 
the  symbolic  High  Priest,  so  neither  was  a  Irgatris  nclem'a,  nor  any 
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one  who  had  a  similar  office  though  with  &  difieient  designation,  the 
person  literally  meant  by  "  the  ODgel  of  the  church." 

2.  Another  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  term  angel  is  here  used  to 
denote  a  symbolical  denizen  of  heaven  is,  that  such  is  its  use  invari- 
ably in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  great  confusion  and  uncertainty  would 
be  the  consequence,  if  such  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  existed 
in  thie  instance  as  wonld  exist,  if  the  term  meant  here  a  corporeal  and 
not  a  spiritual  being. 

3.  The  fact,  that,  if  the  seven  angels  of  the  churches  are  symboliG 
angels,  there  will  he  leuen  times  seven  symbolic  angels  in  leven  distinct 
hepladt  introduced  in  the  Apocalypse,  strongly  confirms  the  view,  that 
they  are  symbolic  angels.* 

4.  If  the  churches  are  symbolical  (being  as  a  whole  representative 
of  the  universal  Church),  congruity  requires,  that  the  angels  of  them 
should  be  symbolical.  This,  if  men  were  primarily  contemplated,  it 
would  not  seem  possible  that  they  could  he :  still  less  could  men  he 
secondarily  and  really  meant.  Parallelism  with  the  nest  clause  re- 
quiree  the  e&me.  With  what  propriety  could  we  interpret  thus  ? — 
the  seven  stars  mean  seven  men,  actual  officers  of  the  churches :  the 
seven  candelabra  mean  seven  churches  used  symbolically. 

6.  So  far  is  the  introduction  of  a  second  symbol  from  constituting 
an  objection,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  unavoidable  in  the  present 
instance.  On  the  one  hand,  the  incongruity  of  giving  a  command  to 
write  to  aars  would  seem  to  he  too  glaring  to  be  tolerated  :  on  the 
other,  to  make  a  symbolic  personage  address  living  individuals  would 
appear  scarcely  less  so ;  though  it  is  true,  that  this  is  an  incongruity 
which  those  who  maintain  any  of  the  other  hypotheses  do  not  hesitate 
to  attribute  to  S.  John.  Both  these  incongruities  were  avoided  by 
the  introduction  of  a  second  symbol.  I  may  add,  that  there  can  be 
no  more  impropriety  In  using  two  symbols  of  one  thing  than  in 
attaching  two  significations  to  one  symbol.  As  in  some  cases  it  might 
be  practicable  and  convenient  to  assign  two  meanings  to  a  symbol,  so 
in  others  it  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  represent  different  quali- 
ties, functions,  or  states  of  a  person  or  thing,  to  introduce  two  or  more 
symbols.  Of  the  former  there  is  a  clear  example  in  C.  17 ;  9,  10 :  of 
the  latter  many  iDstances  might  be  pointed  out-,  e.g.  the  seven  torches, 
seven  eyes,  and  seven  spirits ;  the  dragon  and  the  three  beasts;  their 
heads  and  horns;  the  matron,  the  bride,  and  the  new  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  many  different  symbols  under  which  Christ  is  represented. 

*  The  (even  heptada  &ie  as  foltowa.  I.  The  seven  of  the  churches :  Cs.  ii.~-iii. 
2.  Seven  previous  to  the  eeTenth  seal :  va.,  in  C.  1 ;  12  :  6 ;  2 ;  7 ;  1-2.  3.  The 
MTGii  tnunpet-angelB.  4.  SeTon  under  the  flret  six  tnirapetB ;  8 ;  8,  18 :  6 ;  14 ; 
10 ;  1.  6.  The  saven  proclBmation-angeis ;  C.  siv.  8.  The  seven  plagne-angels ; 
C.  xri.     7.  Seypn  afterwards ;  C.  16;  6 ;  17;  1 :  18;  1,  21 :  19;  17 :  20;  1 :  21 :  9, 
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If  tlie  reaeons  now  offered  have  sufficed  to  prove ,  that  angeb  is 
substantially  a  Bymbolical  ec^uivalent  for  stars,  it  will  remain  to  in- 
quire what  symbolic  etara  and  angels  signify. — Now,  in  the  mystical 
system  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  the  symbolic  lieaven,  when  taken 
together,[represent  respectively  the  king,  queen,  and  chief  nobles,  or  the 
higher,  middle,  and  lower  powers  of  the  political  firmament :  bnt  starg, 
when  mentioned  alone,  symbolize  rulers  generally,  without  reference 
to  any  particular  rank  :  see  Ge.  37  ;  9  :  Is.  13 ;  10,  and  cp.  on  C.  6  ; 
13  :  8 ;  12 :  12 ;  1.  In  particular,  stare  may  be  used  to  represent  the 
highest  grade  of  angels, — a  class  of  "  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,"  as  may  be  seen  in  Enoch,  Cs.  18-21  (cp.  C.  85), 
where  '  the  leaders  of  the  angels  who  cohabited  with  women'  ("  the 
sons  of  God"  of  Ge.  6 ;  2)  are  represented,  in  contrast  with  '  the 
seven  holy  angels  who  watch'  in  God's  presence,  by  "seven  stars, 
which  have  transgressed  the  commandment  of  (lie  most  high  God," 
and  are  '  imprisoned  in  a  place  of  fire,  until  the  period  of  the  consum- 
mation of  their  crimes  in  the  secret  year.'  S.  Judc  evidently  had 
this  passage  of  Enoch  iu  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  ;  "  Wandering-stars 
are  they,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  until  the 
<eon." — As  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  angeJs,  if  this  term  has  been 
introduced  (as  it  must  have  been)  to  elucidate  and  extend  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  primary  symbol  by  indicating  something  respecting  the 
thing  signified,  which  was  not  conveyed  by  that  symbol,  its  meaning 
ought  to  be  deducible  in  part  from  the  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  from 
the  office  of  an  angel.  And  if,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to  think,  an 
officer  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  has  been  the  prototype  of  this  symbol, 
we  may  gather  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  in  part,  too,  from  the  func- 
tions of  that  officer.  Now,  "  an  angel  is  a  name,  not  of  nature,  but  of 
office,  as  Austin  obsorveB.  Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  signify 
a  maaenger"  one  delegated  by  aTwlhtr,  and  to  the  extent  of  hit  mission  a 
repretentative  of  him  who  commiiaioned  him.  And  in  conformity  here- 
with we  have  seen,  that  the  prototype  was  a  delegate  or  representa- 
tive. He  was  also  a  president,  a  ruler,  and  an  instructor.  The  thing 
signified,  then,  by  an  angel  here  should  be  a  person  exercising  the  fnnc- 
tioDS  of  such  officers.  And,  inasmuch  as  these  angels  are  spiritual 
beings,  and  are  manifestly  delegates  of  (being  held  responsible  to)  the 
great  High  Priest,  who  is  a  spiritaal  being,  congruity  requires  that 
the  person  symbolized  he  a  spiritual  being. — On  the  whole,  then,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  generic  significations  of  the  two  symbols  we  ought 
to  find  a  spiritual  being  qualified  to  hold  the  offices  of  president,  ruler, 
instructor,  delegate,  and  representative  of  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
universal  Church.  Such  an  one  can  be  found  only  in  Christ  himself. 
And  I  therefore  conclude,  that  he  is  the  «tor  and  the  angel — the  ruler 
and  the  representative  of  each  church. 
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The  coDclusion  now  arrived  at,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  will  not 
b«  invalidated,  if,  instead  of  regarding  the  stars  and  angeh  as  being 
independent  symbolB,  it  ebould  be  thought  that  the  formet  is  a  eym- 
bol  of  the  latter.  Then,  tlie  »tara  would  qualify  the  angeU  as  btiing 
rulers ;  and  consequently  the  angeU  would  represent  the  things  signi- 
fied as  being  ruling  delegates.  What  the  nature  or  character  of  the 
delegates  might  be  would  so  far  remain  undetermined. 

En  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  I  wonld 
offer  the  following  considerations.  1.  la  ve.  1  the  Bevolation  is  said 
to  be  sent  by  "  an  angel ;"  and  by  that  angel,  as  I  have  shown  on 
No.  4,  the  High  Priest  of  w,  11  as.,  who  symbolizea  Jesus,  is  meant. 
So  that  Jesus  is  in  this  work  unqDestionably  represented  by  an  angel, 
who  is  the  bierophant  of  all  '  the  things :'  cp.  22 ;  8.  2.  Elsewhere, 
also,  in  the  Scriptures  the  Christ  is  described  as  an  angel ;  e.g.  many 
times  in  the  phrase  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  and  in  Mai.  3 ;  1  -  "  The 
angel  [or  "  messenger"]  of  the  covenant,"  and  more  especially  by 
Stephen ;  Acts  7;  30,  35,  38,  53.  3.  AU  allow,  that  Jesus  ia  symbo- 
lized by  some  of  the  angels  of  the  Apocalypse.  But,  if  by  some,  it 
were  more  consist«nt  and  systematic,  that  he  should  be  supposed  to  be 
BO  by  all : — symbolized,  that  ia,  in  respect  of  his  functions  and  actings. 
4.  In  coaeval  writings,  too,  both  he  and  the  Holy  Spirit  appear  as 
angels.  Thus,  in  the  Ase.  Es.  C.  9  ;  '  The  Beloved  One  exhibits  him- 
self in  the  seventh  heaven  in  surpasBing  glory.  Angels  and  saints 
worship  him.  He  assumes  an  angelic  form  ;  and  they  repeat  the  wor- 
ship. Another  glorious  being,  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  ap- 
proached and  worshipped.'  5.  And  this  suggests,  that  we  should 
notice,  that  these  seven  angels  have  probably  been  introduced  for  con- 
formity, or  as  being  identical,  with  the  seven  symbolic  presence -an  gels 
of  C.  8  ;  2.  The  latter,  as  I  have  shown  on  No.  17,  are  identical  with 
'  the  seven  spirits  of  God,'  which  are  representative  of  the  sevenfold 
Spirit  as  appertaining  to  Christ,  being  the  seven  eyes  of  the  lamb. 
On  this  view,  then,  Christ  will  be  represented  as  administering  tlie 
afi'airs  of  his  Church  through  the  instrumentality  and  offices  of  his 
Spirit. — This  view  receives  confirmation  from  the  circumstance,  that 
in  the  conclusion  of  each  epistle  what  is  said  is  declared  to  be  said  by 
the  Spirit :  which  must  mean,  that  the  High  Priest  Jesus  declares  it 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  seven  angels  or  spirits  who  repre- 
sent the  Holy  Spirit.  6.  Lucke,  as  a  proof  that  the  Apocalypse  did 
not  proceed  from  the  author  of  the  Gospel  by  John,  has  alleged  (p. 
387),  that,  "  while  angels  appear  in  that  Gospel  only  as  the  agents  of 
divine  providence,  they  are  represented  in  the  Apocalypse  as  the 
bearers  of  God's  revelations,  which  according  to  the  Gospel  are  com- 
municated only  through  Christ,  bis  word  and  his  Spirit."  This  ob- 
jection will  be  wholly  obviated,  if  the  angels  are  in  point  of  fact  sym- 
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bole  of  Christ.  7.  In  Nos.  63  and  77  respectively  the  seTen  stare  are 
represented  as  being  in  and  uj>on  the  High  Priest's  hand.  From 
which  it  would  appear,  that  the  things  signified  are  to  be  considered 
as  having  their  baaia  on  and  forming  part  of  Jeans  himself.  8.  Id 
G.  2 ;  28  and  22 ;  16  Jesus  speaks  of  himself  under  the  symbol  of  a 
star. 

The  only  objection  to  the  view  for  which  I  have  been  contending, 
that  appears  to  have  the  least  plausibility  is,  that  according  to  it 
Christ  as  the  High  Priest  dictates  letters  to  himself  as  the  angel  of 
each  chnrcb.  But  any  weight  which  thia  objection  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  poBsesa  will  be  seen,  I  think,  on  consideration  to  arise  from 
not  making  due  allowance  for  the  exigencies  of  aymbolical  repreaen- 
tatton.  Even  in  actual  affairs  the  same  kind  of  thing  is  of  common 
occurrence.  For  instance,  a  trustee  or  official  person  may  have  occa- 
sion to  transfer  property  and  to  keep  accounts  between  himself  in  one 
capacity  and  himself  in  another.  But  in  symbolical  repreaentation, 
where  the  same  party,  when  acting  in  different  capacities,  must  oeces- 
aarily  be  represented  by  different  symbols,  it  may  become  unavoid- 
able, that  he  should  be  exhibited  as  under  one  symbol  addressing 
himself  under  another.  And  this  we  shall  find  to  be  the  case  in  other 
instances  besides  the  one  before  ua,  e.g.  aeveral  times  in  Cs.  xiv.  and 
xvi.  Jesna  under  the  form  of  one  angel  JB  represented  as  addressing 
himself  under  the  form  of  another  angel;  and  in  C,  xvii.  the  whore 
and  the  beaat  and  his  members,  which  represent  one  power  under 
different  aspects,  are  described  as  acting  one  towards  another,  and  ao 
also  are  the  dragon  and  the  beast,  and  the  two  beasts  in  C.  xiii.  Such 
a  mode  of  representation  is  a  necessaiy  part  of  the  symbolic  ma- 
chinery. And  its  use  is  perhaps  less  liable  to  objection  in  the  case 
before  us  than  in  any  other  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  here 
purely  jpro/oTTna.  The  contents  of  the  epiatlea  clearly  ahow,  that  the 
several  churches,  and  not  the  angels,  are  in  point  of  fact  addressed. 
So  that  it  is  only  nominally  that  Christ  addresses  himself  as  the  pre- 
siding officer;  and  be  is  probably  represented  as  doing  so  in  order  to 
indicate,  that  be  is  the  head,  not  only  of  the  universal  Church,  but 
alao  of  every  component  part  thereof.  Besides,  the  peculiar  character' 
and  relations  which  Christ  sustains  may  alone  be  thought  to  call  for 
and  to  justify  the  representation  that  is  made.  He  is  brought  to 
view  in  this  book  as  the  God-man  Mediator;  and  as  auch  he  acts  on 
the  part  both  of  God  and  of  the  redeemed-  When  acting  for  the  for- 
mer be  ia  the  angel  of  Qod:  when  for  the  latter  he  is  the  angel  of  the 
churches.  And  when  acting  in  the  one  capacity  be  may  well  have 
occasion  to  address  himself  in  the  other. 

If,  now,  the  view  I  have  adopted  has  been  sufficiently  established, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  see,  why  the  Christian  dispensation  is 
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designated  "  the  Uystery  of  the  Beven  stars."  Christ  being  eignified 
by  the  Btars,  this  phnwe  is  equivalent  to '  the  Mystery  of  Christ.' 
ThuB  it  forms  the  counterpart  to  the  phrase,  which  is  used  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  Jewish  Dispensation  in  G.  10 ;  7,  viz.  "  the  Mystery  of 
God." 

80.  And  the  uven  candelahv  are  teven  churche».  These  teven  am- 
delal»-a  (see  on  53)  would  furnish  seven  times  seven  lights,  a  number 
coinciding  with  that  of  the  angels  introduced  into  the  book.  "  Ac- 
cording to  Artemidorus,  lib.  i.,  c  76,  a  lamp-sconce  signifies  a  wife, 
for  which  in  ch.  80  he  gives  this  reason,  viz. ;  That  as  the  lamp  or 
light  thereof  signifies  the  master  of  the  house,  because  he  overlooks 
it ;  so  the  lamp-sconce  signifies  the  wife,  whom  he  rules  and  presides 
over."  The  description  of  the  Church  in  this  book  as  the  "  bride"  of 
Christ  shows,  that  this  solution  will  hold  good  here, — The  seven 
chwxhei  I  have  shown  on  Nor.  14  and  44  to  represent  the  universal 
Church  of  Christ  under  the  different  phases  or  aspects,  which  the 
whole  or  parts  of  it  might  from  time  to  time  assume,  and  this  sym- 
bolization  I  have  shown  to  be  made  by  selecting  certain  existing 
churches  as  specimens,  and  then  describing  their  state  with  appro- 
priate admonitions,  instructions,  and  encouragements.  By  this  means 
the  symbolization  was  made  to  hare  both  an  immediate  and  a  perma- 
nent application. — The  genuine  reading  throws  an  emphasis  on  the 
■even  by  the  use  of  the  article,  which  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  say- 
ing ;  These  are  the  seven  churches  par  exeellenee,  since  they  form  a 
symbol  of  the  Church  universal. 

If  the  seven  churches  form  a  symbol  of  the  luiiversal  Church,  and 
the  chief  object  in  introducing  them  was  to  depict  its  state  and  fur- 
nish it  with  precepts  and  warnings,  we  may  readily  discern  reasons 
why  they  are  not  in  No.  78  made  to  form  part  of  "  the  Mystery." 

1,  Virtually  they  arc  included  in  the  stars ;  since  the  angels  (which 
are  an  equivalent  for  the  stars)  are  addressed  simply  as  representatives 
or  (it  might  almost  be  said)  [lereonificatiotiB  of  the  several  churches. 

2.  But  ostensibly  the  candelabra  form  no  part  of  "  the  Mystery;"  in 
part  because,  as  compared  with  the  stars  symbolizing  Christ,  there  is 
no  mystery  in  their  denoting  the  universal  Church  ;  and  in  part  be- 
cause parallelism  with  "  the  Mystery  of  God"  required  that  this  should 
be  in  efi'ect  "  the  Mystery  of  Chritt."  In  point  of  fact  the  mystery, — 
the  bidden  and  unaccountable  thing,  in  each  case  lies  on  the  side  of 
God  and  of  Christ.  For  instance,  '  the  great  mystery  in  the  union 
that  is  between  Christ  and  his  Church'  consists  not  in  her  taking  him 
for  her  husband,  but  in  his  taking  her  for  his  bride.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  or  marvellous  in  her  acceptiug  his  salvation  ;  but  his  con- 
descension and  goodness  in  giving  himself  for  her  are  unfatbomuhle 
and  transcend  all  conception.    And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  effecting  of 
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the  union  is  due  to  liim  alone.     So  that  '  the  Mystery'  is  wholly  of 
and  by  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  is,  that  ia  this  divieion  Jesus,  in  hia  capa- 
city of  Head  of  the  Church  catholic,  is  represented  as  causing  the 
existing  state  of  the  Church  to  be  depicted  by  means  of  communica- 
tions addieaaed  to  each  component  part  thereof  through  himself,  aa 
the  Head  and  representative  of  each  part  equally  as  of  the  whole ;  and 
this  with  the  view,  that,  by  means  of  the  exhibition  of  the  faulty  state 
of  the  several  members  and  through  the  accompanying  warnings  and 
exhortations  administered  to  them,  the  condition  of  the  whole  might 
be  forthwith  amended,  while  the  several  cases  would  serve  as  prece- 
dents to  the  end  of  time. 

Synoptical  interpMalicm  of  the  IntToductitm  to  the  Mystery  of  the  teven 
ttaTs.  [In  this  instance,  in  order  to  avoid  a  break  in  the  speaker's 
address,  and  by  doing  so  to  show  more  clearly  the  connexion  between 
the  parts  which  in  the  text  are  separated,  I  shall  transpose  w.  12-18 
BO  as  to  give  the  description  of  the  speaker  in  the  first  instance].  The 
symbol  which  was  first  presented  to  the  seer's  view  in  his  ecstatic 
Vision  was  a  composite  one,  consisting  of  seven  golden  candelabra 
placed  in  a  circle,  and  a  glorious  Personage  walking  in  the  midst  of 
them.  This  symbol  was  designed  to  serve  ae  a  general  Frontispiece 
to  the  Revelation  at  large  (inasmuch  as  the  person  symbolized  was 
the  Eevealer  of  the  whole),  bat  specially  it  was  to  form  an  introduc- 
tory scene  to  the  first  Mystery,  called  "  the  Mystery  of  the  seven 
stars."  As  a  whole,  this  symbol  represented  Jesus,  as  the  Head  and 
High  Priest  of  the  universal  Church,  '  ordering'  and  guiding  the  whole 
by  administering  a  godly  discipline  as  occasion  required  in  the  several 
parts.  Thus  Jesus  is  exhibited  as  like  to  a  sun  in  the  centre  of  his 
system  ("  the  sun  of  righteousness  ")  diffusing  life,  health,  and  vigour 
to  all  around. — Entering  into  the  details,  we  find  that  three  particulars 
relating  to  the  general  appearance  and  habiliments  of  the  symbolic 
personage,  and  teven  relating  to  parts  of  his  person,  are  specified. 
1,  He  has  the  form  of  a  man.  This  denote,  that,  through  taking 
upon  him  the  human  nature,  he  constituted  a  church  of  redeemed 
persons,  becoming  himself  its  Mediator,  High  Priest,  and  King,  as 
well  as  the  Judge  of  all  men  :  cp.  Fh.  2 ;  5-11.  2.  He  wears  a  long- 
trained  robe.  By  this  in  particular  he  is  shown  to  be  a  king.  3.  He 
is  girt  with  a  broad  girdle.  The  golden  girdle  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness denotes,  that  he  is  a  mediator  and  priest.  4.  His  head  is  of  a 
silvery  whiteness  to  show,  that  he  is  one  with  "  the  Ancient  of  days," 
and  venerable  for  bis  majesty.  5.  His  eyes  flash  fire  to  denote  his 
all- scrutinizing  and  awe-inspiring  powers, — his  omniscience  and  wis- 
dom.    6.  His  feet  and  legs  blaze  like  pillars  of  fire  to  indicate  bis 
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omnipotence,  and  epecially  his  power  to  consume  utterly  all  his  odvei- 
saries.  7.  Uis  voice  ia  like  the  roaring  of  many  waters  to  signify  how 
terrible  will  be  bie  decrees  againet  his  enemies.  8.  He  holds  upon 
and  in  his  right  band  seven  stars  (which  are  angels  of  the  churches) 
to  symbolize,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Prophet  who  instructs, 
the  Priest  who  mediates  for,  and  the  King  who  rules  over,  not  only 
the  Chorcb  as  a  whole,  but  every  component  part  thereof,  even  eveiy 
separate  congregation ;  and  that  he  is  the  basis  and  source  of  all 
honour  and  antbority,  and  of  every  function.  9.  A  two-edged  sword 
proceeds  from  his  month  to  signify,  that  with  the  mere  '  breath  of 
his  lips  he  can  slay  the  wicked.'  10.  His  countenance  is  resplendent 
as  the  mid-day  sun  to  denote  his  surpassing  gloriousness.  Such  is 
the  description  of  the  pej^onage,  who  appeared  to  the  seer.  At  the 
sight  of  him  John  swooned  away,  by  which  is  signified  the  inability 
of  the  creature  to  endure  the  sight  of  its  Creator  and  the  unworthincss 
of  even  the  redeemed  to  look  npon  the  Bedeemer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  condescension  and  loving- kindness  of  the  Saviour  towards  his 
people  is  denoted  by  the  manner  and  words,  with  which  the  High 
Priest  resuscitates  and  raises  the  fallen  and  insensible  representative 
of  the  Church.  He  encourages  him  not  to  be  afraid  ;  since  from  him 
who  is  the  eternal  and  self-existent  One,  Chat  died  for  his  people,  and 
DOW  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them,  and  has  power  over  the 
unseen  state,  his  people  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  Having  by  these 
gracious  words  reanimated  his  servant,  the  High  Priest  resumed  the 
address,  which,  at  the  time  that  he  was  interrupted  by  the  seer's 
swooning,  be  had  begun  in  the  following  terms. 

'  Wkitb  what  thou  art  about  to  see  in  thy  Vision  in  a  book,  and 
send  the  book  to  the  seven  churches  which  I  shall  specify,  in  order 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  each  of  them  may  receive  admonition  and 
encouragement  therefrom, — in  order  that,  in  the  second  place,  the 
existing  Cbnrcb  as  a  whole  may  be  benefited  by  the  amelioration  of 
its  several  parts, — in  order  that,  finally,  the  Church  of  the  future  may 
receive  instruction  from  the  precedents  therein  contained.' 

'  Weitb,  then  (Ist),  the  things  past  which  have  come  to  thy  know- 
ledge, whether  by  thine  own  personal  observation  or  by  the  perusal  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures  under  the  illumination  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
(2dly),  the  things  present  and  now  taking  place  in  the  world,  (3dly), 
tlie  things  which  will  occur  in  the  future  until  the  end  of  time,  but 
specially  those  which  are  now  about  to  take  place.  These  things  shall 
form  the  subject-matter  of  the  Revelation  as  a  whole,  the  unveiling 
of  my  actings  as  Mediator  being  bad  in  view  throughout.  And  this 
subject-matter  must  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts  or  Mysteries, 
to  be  called  '  the  Mystery  of  God"  and  '  the  Mystery  of  the  seven 
stars,'     Thoiigh  last  in  point  of  time,  the  present  interest  and  para- 
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mouDt  importance  of  the  Utter  require,  that  it  elioDld  take  prece- 
dence.' 

'  WaiTB  firet,  therefore,  '  the  Mystery  of  the  Beven  starB,'  that  is, 
au  account  of  my  administration  of  the  affairs  of  my  Church,  and  of 
the  condition  of  the  seTeial  parts  which  constitute  it.  This  account 
shall  be  embodied  in  epiatles  addressed  to  the  several  churches  which, 
taken  together,  will  represent  the  Church  catholic' 

'  Write  then,  first,  to  the  church  at  .  .  .' 

The  word  write,  it  will  he  observed,  is  made  to  mark  out  the  several 
divisions  into  which  the  matter  dictated  is  divided. 


The  MYSTERY  of  the  SEVEN  STARS: 
PART  IT.    Chs.  II-III. 

onraEAL  BEUASKS  itUrvductoTy  to  the  efietleb  to  tub  betbn  chcbchbb. 

The  Sbtblation  or  Vision  fbopbb  (ii-xzii ;  5)  cousiets  of  three 
parts;  "  the  Mibtebt  of  thb  Seven  Stasa  (ii-iii) ;  "  the  MYSTEav  o» 
God"  (iv,-xx);  and  a  Supplbwbnt  to  these  (xxi-xiii ;  6).  The 
object  in  view  and  the  immediate  Intereet  of  the  first  led  to  its  intro- 
duction before  the  second,  though  the  latfer  would  for  the  most  part 
come  first  in  the  order  of  time.  The  form  and  mode  of  representation 
difi'erB  widely  in  these  two  parts.  The  former  is  only  semi-symboli- 
cal as  compared  with  the  latter,  the  dramatis  penoruK  consisting 
merely  of  the  symbolic  High  Priest  and  the  seer,  who  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  a  symbolical  amanuensis.  We  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  "  THE  MvsTEEi  of  the  BEVEN  BTAES."  This  consista  of 
seven  epistles ;  and  these  form  a  portion  so  dissimilar  to  the  rest  of 
the  Apocalypse,  that  some  difference  in  the  mode  I  have  adopted  in 
expounding  will  be  necessary.  The  several  epistles  neither  require 
nor  admit  of  introductory  temarks,  nor  yet  of  concluding  synoptical 
auramaries  of  each.  But,  in  place  of  thcBe,  some  general  remarks  on 
the  heptad  as  a  whole  may  be  usefully  made ;  and  such  I  now  proceed 
to  offer. 

\.  On  the  external  form  of  the  epiatlet.  This  septenary  as  a  whole 
ia  conformed  to  the  general  Aiiocalyptic  rule  of  division  into  three  and 
four,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Guide,  p.  142.  In  each  epistle  there  is 
a  tripartite  division  into  (1).  a  Dedication,  (2).  a  Communication,  (8). 
a  Conclusion.  This  has  been  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
obvious  division ;  but  that  in  both  the  first  and  third  of  these  there 
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are  contained  two  parte  is  no  less  obvious,  and  a  little  closer  exami- 
nation win  ahow  too,  that  the  second  is  divided  into  three  parts,  thus 
making  »even  in  the  whole.  The  divisioiiB  of  the  first  and  third  are 
patent  at  a  glance ;  but  those  of  the  second  could  not,  from  the  diverse 
character  of  the  communications  to  the  several  churches,  be  made 
equally  so,  though  they  are  indicated,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  by  the 
repetition  of  certain  phrases,  and  are  more  especially  distinguished  by 
being  capable  of  arrangement  under  certain  beads,  ae  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequeL  The  result  is,  that  the  seven  divieiona  stand  thus  in  each 
epistle.  (1).  An  address,  always  in  the  same  words.  (2).  Various 
titles  of  the  High  Fiicst,  appropriately  selected  in  each  case  so  as  tfl 
form  a  suitable  basis  for  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  particular  church. 
This  division  is  always  introduced  by  the  words,  "  These  things  saith." 
(3).  A  descriptive  declaration  of  the  state  of  the  church,  manifesting 
the  omniscient  scrutiny  of  the  High  Priest,  and  always  introduced  by 
"  I  know  thy  works."  (4).  The  unfatjourabh  tide  : — blame  is  given, 
calamity  announced,  or  threats  held  out.  (6).  The  favourable  aide : — 
praise  or  encouragement  is  given.  (The  two  last,  i  and  5,  stand  con- 
trasted. No.  B  is  omitted  in  the  third  epistle  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  in  consequence  Ko.  4  is  divided  so  as  to  make  up  the  heptad: 
the  converse  is  the  case  in  the  sixth  epistle.  These  two  divisions, 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  the  special  portion  of  each  epistle,  neces- 
sarily could  not  be  marked  by  the  same  phrases.  Yet  they  do  appear 
to  have  been,  as  far  as  was  practicable.  Thus,  out  of  the  fourteen 
seven  begin  with  '  But,'  as  '  But  I  have,'  '  But  thou  hast ; '  three  more 
begin  with  '  Because,'  as  '  Because  I  have,'  '  Because  thou  hast .'  two 
more  with  '  Be,'  as  '  Be  faithful,'  '  Be  watchful ; '  and  the  remaining 
two  are  nearly  similar  as  precepts;  'Fearnot,'  and  'As  many  as  I  love,' 
&c.)  (6)  and  (7).  The  sixth  and  seventh  divisions  are  shown  to  be 
intimately  connected,  and  parts  of  a  larger  division,  by  being  inter- 
changed. In  the  first  three  epistles  the  exhortation  (which  is  always 
in  the  same  words, '  He  who  hath,'  &c.)  is  placed  before  the  promise  : 
in  the  last  four  the  promite  (which  is  always  introduced  by  '  He  who 
conquers,'  &c.)  is  placed  first. — The  warning  is  the  same  verhatim  in 
all  the  epistles,  but  the  promise  is  varied.  The  former  contains  ten 
words,  divided  into  three  and  seven,  and  the  seven  again  into  three  and 
four.  So,  also,  the  unvaried  words  in  the  first  division  are  teven;  and 
those  in  the  second  four.  Consequently,  there  are  tliree  times  «ev»n 
words  uniformly  the  same  in  each  epistle. 

-  2.  On  the  aj)plicati/m  of  the  epistles.  This  may  be  threefold.  Ist : 
To  seven  particular  churches  of  the  apostle's  time,  though  not  to  the 
seven  nominally  addresse'd,  2dly  :  To  the  universal  Church  as  it  then 
existed, — of  which  the  seven  churches  selected  would  form  a  represen- 
tation in  miniature.     3dly  :  To  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  future: — 
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of  the  Bereial  states  through  which  this  or  parts  of  this  might  pass, 
the  seven  churches  would  fomiBh  precedents.  Having  already  in  this 
work  (on  Hoa.  14  and  44)  said  all  that  appeared  to  be  neceBaar3r  on  these 
several  points,  I  need  not  dwell  on  them  here.  I  would  only  state 
that,  proceeding  on  the  asaumption,  that  the  seven  churches  really  had 
in  view  by  S.  John  were  the  principal  churches  then  in  existence, 
namely,  those  to  which  S.  Paul  addressed  epistles,  I  shall  in  the  course 
of  exposition  point  out,  on  the  one  hand,  the  indications  which  support 
the  opinion,  that  the  churches  nominally  addressed  were  not  those 
which  were  really  intended,*  and,  on  the  other,  those  which  tend  to 
show  what  church  was  contemplated  in  each  case.  Neither  of  these 
is  a  point  on  which  to  dogmatize,  and  as  to  the  latter  there  is  scarcely 
ground  in  the  majority  of  cases  on  which  to  form  a  decided  opinion. 
Be  it,  however,  borne  in  mind,  that  there  may  be  snfScient  reasons 
for  thinking,  that  the  seven  churches  which  lay  in  a  circuit  in  a  small 
district  of  proconsular  Asia  were  taken  to  represent  the  principal 

•  In  the  controverBy  respecting  (he  time  at  which  the  Apocalypee  was  written, 
■'.  e.  whether  area  A.n.  ST  or  96,  reference  is  coiutantty  made  to  the  contents  of 
the  epistles  to  >haw,  thftt  the  work  could  not  have  been  written  at  the  earlier 
date ;  bocansa  the  several  churches  could  not  then  have  been  in  the  state,  in 
which  they  [ire  represented  in  the  epistles  to  be.  As  the  points  relied  upon  ore 
in  general  well  known  to  atudente  of  the  Apocalj'pse,  it  may  perhaps  snfBca,  if, 
instead  of  advertmg  to  them  as  they  occur,  t  give  as  an  iUnstrstion  the  following 
extract  from  the  Churehmm'i  Monthly  Seviein  for  Jan.  1S47,  p.  48,  relating  to  the 
epistle  to  Laodieea.  "  This  church  is  named  repeatedly  by  B.  Paul,  and  the 
epistle  to  ColoBse  was  deai^ed  for  its  members  also.  There  is  no  hint  by  the 
apostle,  that  its  atate  wns  one  of  decay  and  coldueaa.  Nay,  they  were  included 
in  that  glowing  description,  Col.  i ;  6-ii ;  6 ;  '  We  have  heard  of  your  faith  in 
Christ  JcBus,  and  love  to  the  sainla,  for  the  hope  laid  up  for  jon  in  heaven.'  '  1 
am  with  you  in  spirit,  joying  and  beholding  your  order,  and  the  steadfastness  of 
your  faith  in  Christ.'  Yet  we  are  to  believe  that,  in  the  same  or  the  next  year, 
the  Lord  JesuB  addressed  his  sharpest  rebuke  to  the  very  same  Church  which  the 
apostle  includes  In  bis  fervent  thanksgiving  I  The  hypothesis  is  monstroas,  and 
incredible  to  every  thoughtful  and  simple-hearted  Cluistian.  Again,  wo  are  told 
that  Laodieea  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  two  neighbouring  cities,  in 
the  sixth  of  Nero,  A.n.  61,  but  immediately  rebuilt.  And  hence  wa  may  gather 
a  second  argument,  of  nearly  equal  force.  Con  we  believe  that,  within  six  years 
of  such  a  terrible  visitation,  the  Church  should  not  only  have  lost  all  the  spiri- 
tual beneBt  of  the  judgment,  but  be  also  in  their  own  esteem,  '  rich,  and  in- 
creased in  goods,  having  need  of  nothing,'  words  which  naturally  imply  great 
temporal  prosperity,  leading  to  apuitnal  death  ?  This  ia  another  difScuIly,  fatal 
to  Uie  Neronic  date  of  the  prophecy."  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  premises  advanced  by  this  writer,  I  deny  the  Talidity  of  the  inference  he 
draws  from  them.  The  facts  will  be  equally  well  acconnted  for  on  my  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  names  are  used  symbolically,  and  consequently  that  the  churches  os- 
tensibly addressed  were  not  those  which  were  really  had  in  view.  Hence  I  see 
in  the  fttcts  only  a  confirmation  of  my  hypothesis. 
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churches  of  the  Chiiatian  world,  with  tho  view  to  form  a  symbol  of 
the  Church  in  its  entirety,  though  we  may  not  be  able,  with  the  very 
little  information  we  possess,  to  point  ont  what  particnlar  chnrch  was 
had  in  view  in  each  epistle. 

3.  On  the  general  pvrjxirt  of  the  leveral  epittles.  Five  of  the  charches 
are  more  or  lees  commended  as  to  the  general  body,  but  censnied  for 
having  among  them  a  party  of  the  Nicolaitans.  The  remaining 'two, 
Sardis  and  Laodiceo,  white  not  explicitly  charged  with  being  leavened 
with  this  heresy,  are  yet  more  strongly  condemned  than  the  others  on 
occonnt  of  their  death-like  torpor  or  lukewarm  indifiFerence.  These 
two,  as  the  worst,  stand  contrasted  with  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  as 
the  best,  Laodicea  being  specially  contrasted  with  Smyrna.  As  there 
is  no  church  which  has  not  either  censure  or  admonition  addressed  to 
it,  BO  there  is  none  to  which  a  word  of  praise  is  Dot  given  or  a  door 
of  hope  left  open. 


HEPTAD  in. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  EPHESUS:  Ch.  II;  1-7. 

SIT.  1.   THI  ADDRESe. 

II ;  1.  81.  '  To  the  angel  o/ike  church  in  Ephettit  write.' 
See  OT  79,  44sa.,  80.— The  reading  of  the  E.  T.  gives  o/Ephema  or 
of  the  Ephesian  church.  In  the  second  and  last  epistles,  too,  the  B.  T. 
has  variations,  which  give  respectively  of  the  Smyrncens  and  of  ihe 
Ltwdieeam.  These  are  the  only  instances  in  which  variations  occur ; 
and,  in  respect  of  both,  the  readings  which  preserve  uniformity  through- 
out are  the  best  authorized. — Prom  a  comparison  of  1  Cor.  1;  10- 
15  :  5 :  6  ;  16  :  8  ;  1  :  2  Cor.  2  ;  17  :  3  ;  1,  3:5-8:  10  :  11 ;  4,  5, 
20,  21  :  12-13  with  Nos.  85-103,  and  especially  the  t^ruSa^mrroXoi 
of  2  Co.  11 ;  13  with  the  ArooTokot  and  iJ^uStw  of  Nos.  89-90,  Ephesus 
may  be  thought  to  stand  hero  for  Corinth,  The  word  may  he  re- 
garded as  denoting  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  judicature  (see  Guide,  p. 
31);  and  in  1  Co.  6 ;  1  such  an  appeal  is  referred  to  :  cp.  Ho.  88. 

BIT.  2.  The  High  Priett't  titlib  on  which  this  epittte  is  based. 

II ;  1.  82-i.  '  These  things  saith  he,  who  graspeth  the  seven  itan  in 
Am  fight  [hand"],  who  walketh  in  the  tnidtt  of  the  seven  golden  candelabra.' 

The  characterizing  titles  assumed  in  each  epistle  are  for  the  moat 
part  taken  from  the  description  of  the  High  Priest  in  C.  1,  showing 
that  that  symbolic  figure  is  meant  to  be  specially  a  frontispiece  to  and 
basis  of  the  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars.  Doubtless  the  titles  have 
been  selected  in  each  instance  from  some  appropriateness  to  the  par- 
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ticulor  church.     Prohably,  too,  there  ia  a  relation  between* them  and 
the  promises  with  which  each  epietle  conclndee. 

OrtupeA.  The  Greek  word  is  not  the  same,  that  is  translated  hokU. 
This  means  to  hold  fast,  firmlt/,  and  with  power.  Its  Buhetantive  is 
translated  dominion  in  C.  1 ;  6  :  5  ;  13.  The  use  of  it  intimates,  that 
the  High  Priest  retains  in  his  own  hands  all  authority  over  the  several 
branches  of  his  Church.  The  visible  rulers  thereof  are  his  officers  and 
vicegerenta,  and  mast  regard  themselves  as  responsible  to  him. — 
Watketh  &e.,  saye  Lowmao,  "  ia  an  expression  taken  from  the  office 
of  the  priests  in  dressing  the  lamps,  which  was  to  keep  them  always 
burning  before  the  Lord.  I  conceive,  therefore,  ioalking  here  may  be 
designed  to  signify  not  only  a  care  to  observe  and  know  the  true  state 
of  the  churches,  but  moreover  to  assist  and  promote  their  improve- 
ment in  religion,  or  to  assist  the  churches  in  their  proper  character, 
as  consecrated  to  the  service  of  (>od,  that  they  may  shine  as  lights  in 
the  world  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation :  Phil.  2 ;  15." 
— Besides  these  general  references  to  the  churches  at  large,  special 
applications  to  the  particular  church  addressed  were  doubtless  intended. 
The  High  Priest  meant  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  respect  of  it  in 
particular  he  would  hold  with  a  tight  hand  the  reins  of  authority,  and 
would  exercise  a  vigilant  discipline  over  it.  This  will  be  seen  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  contents  of  riv.  4. 

Div.  3.  Th«  RKsni-T  ofihe  High  Priest's  ouniscieiii  soxutiny. 
II ;  2—3.  65~93.  '  I  hiuiw  thy  workt,  and  lahoar,  and  thine  endur- 
ance, oTid  that  thou  camt  not  hear  had  men  ;  and  thou  hast  tried  thote 
who  say  that  they  are  apostles  and  are  not,  and  hast/ound  them  liars  ;  and 
thou  hast  endurance,  and  hast  borne  for  my  name's  sake,  and  hatt  not 
been  wearied  out,' 

85.  Works  is  generic,  including  good  and  evil,  external  and  internal 
works ;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  examples  of  it  in  these  epistles  it 
denotes  wicked  works,  as  the  '  works  of  the  Nicolaitans,'  fornication 
and  idolatry. — Labour  or  wearisome,  foil:  cp.  93;  "not  wearied  out:" 
also  14;  13;  "that  they  may  rest  from  their' (afiowrs,  and  their  «wi» 
accompany  them," 

86.  Endurance  seems  to  refer  to  a  long-suSering  of  evils  entailed 
by  false  brethren :  see  on  34.  Cp.  2  Co.  1 ;  7 :  Ga.  1 ;  7 :  2 ;  4 : 
Ph.  3;  2. 

87.  Bad  men  .■  cp.  16 ;  2 ;  "a  bad  boil  or  ulcer." 

88.  Tried,  i.e.,  tested,  thoroughly  examined  tbeir  claims. 

89.  That  THir,  £c.  In  the  genuine  reading  of  this  clause  the  pro- 
noun is  inserted,  which  may  consequently  be  taken  as  emphatic  and 
implying  a  contrast,  as  though  it  were  said  ;  '  they,  to  the  exclusion 
of  or  in  preference  to  others,'  that  is,  to  the  true  apostles.     Not  long 
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before  this  time  Paul  had  written  to  the  CorintfaianB ;  "  Am  I  not  an 
apostle?  If  I  be  not  to  othere,  yet  doubtlesB  I  am  to  you."  "  We 
are  not,  as  many,  which  corrupt  (deal  deceitfully  with)  the  word  of 
God.  .  .  .  Need  we,  as  some,  epietles  of  commendation?"  "We 
preach  not  oureelveB."  "  I  consider  that  in  nothing  waa  I  inferior  to 
the  very  cbiefest  apostles."  "But  what  I  do,  that  I  will  do,  that  I 
may  cut  off  occasion  from  them  which  desire  occasion,  that,  wherein 
they  glory,  we  may  be  found  even  as  they.  For  Buch  are  false  apostles, 
deceitful  workers,  transforming  themselves  into  apostles  of  Christ." 
"  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you,  lest  any  should  say,  that 
I  baptized  in  my  own  name."  "  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a 
prophet  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  I  write  nnto 
you  are  commandments  of  the  Lord."  Cp.  1  Jo.  4;  Iss,;  "Try  the 
spirits;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.  ■  .  ■ 
This  is  the  spirit  of  antichrist.  .  .  .  They  are  of  the  world :  ...  we 
are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth  God  hearetfa  us  ;  he  that  is  not  of  Ged 
faeateth  us  not :  hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of 
error." 

00.  And  hast  found  them  lion.  The  passage  just  cited  shows,  that 
John  esteemed  the  great  lie  or  error  of  the  day  to  be  '  the  spirit  of 
antichrist,' — the  setting  np  some  person  or  thing  in  opposition  to  or 
in  the  place  of  Jesus  ChriEt,  and  his  coming  in  the  flesh  to  act  as 
mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  denial  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  and  the  preaching  of  themselves  instead  of  Jesus  was  '  the 
spirit  of  error,' — the  lying  spirit,  which  constituted  these  teachers 
"  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  .  .  .  ministers  of  Satan  transformed 
into  ministers  of  righteousness."  lu  this  sense  he  appeara  to  include 
"  liars"  in  the  class  of  heinous  sinners,  who  "  shall  have  their  portion 
in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone"  (21;  .8),  and  reckons 
"  a  lie"  among  the  deadly  sins,  which  will  exclude  «  man  from  the 
new  Jerusalem  (21;  27:  22;  15);  while  a  characteristic  of  the 
144000  is,  that  "  in  their  mouth  is  found  no  lie  "  (14  ;  5).  If  we  com- 
pare the  text  before  ua  with  C.  3  ;  'J,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the 
persons  here  alluded  to  are  the  same  with  "  them  of  the  synagogue 
of  Satan,  who  pretend  that  they  are  Jews  and  ate  not,  but  do  lie." 

II ;  3.  The  preferable  reading  of  this  verse  differs  from  that  of  the 
K.  T.  chiefly  in  the  transposition  of  words,  and  in  the  omission  of  the 
last  clause.    Cp.  the  A.  V. 

91.  And  Gtou  hast  endurance.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  idea  in 
No.  86  in  order  to  lay  stress  on  the  implied  commendation. 

92.  For  my  name'i  take.  Cp.  Mt.  5 ;  11 ;  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when 
men  shall  revile  and  persecute  you;  and,  lying,  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  for  my  itdce." 

86-93.  This  sentence  contains  ten  particulars,  divided  into  f<j»r, 
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and  three  (=»CTen),  and  three. — 1h%  f&ar  lerme  in  85-87  stand  related 
to  88-93  as  divided  iato  fimr parta ;  and  in  three  of  the  latter  there  is 
introiueed  into  the  Greek,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  contrast,  or  ex- 
planation, a  verbatim  echo  of  words  used  partially  in  a  different  sense. 
What  I  mean  may  be  shown  thus  in  English ;  '  I  know  thy  works,' 
['thou  hast  tried,  Ac.']:  'and  thy  wsarwome-labour,'  ['thou  hast  not 
been  vxaried  out']:  'and  thine  endurance,'  ['thou  hast  endwance'1; 
'  and  that  thou  canst  not  bear,  &c.'  ['  thou  hast  iome,  &c.']. 

niT.  4.     The  dntatoceable  side  of  this  church. 
II;i-5.  94-100.   '  But  I  have  against  thee,  thai  thou,  ha^t  put  away 
thy  first  love.     Memember,  then,  whence  (A<ti*  hast  fallen,  and  repent,  and 
dc  the  first  works ;  othenoise  I  am  coming  to  thee,  and  mil  move  thy  can- 
delabrum out  of  itt  place,  unless  thou  shall  repent.' 

94.  But  I  have,  t£-c.  This,  as  already  intimated,  i»  a  technical  break 
indicating  the  commencement  of  a  new  division. 

95.  Thou  hast  put  away  thy  first  love  of  course  does  not  mean,  that 
this  church,  after  having  become  '  the  bride  of  the  lamb,*  had  re- 
jected him  from  being  her  husband,  that  is,  had  avowedly  renounced 
the  faith  of  Christ :  but  it  means,  that  the  cburcli  aa  a  whole  having 
declined  from  the  purity  of  the  faith  bad  relaxed  in  the  fervour  of  her 
first  love  to  Christ,  and  consequently  in  her  benevolence  to  bis  mem- 
bers.— The  use  of  two  articles  in  the  Greek  throws  an  emphasis  on  ■ 
the  word  jIm(,  which  its  repetition  in  No.  97  strengthens.  Thus  stress 
is  laid  on  the  greatness  of  the  declension  in  their  present  state,  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  they  first  believed  in  Christ,  With 
all  this  accords  well  what  S.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians  in  both  of 
his  epistles:  e.g.  2  Co.  13;  20;  "I  fear  .  .  .  lest  there  be  debates, 
envyings,  wraths,  strifes,  backbitings,  whisperings,  swellings,  tumults, 
and  lest  .  .  .  many  have  not  repented  of  the  uncleanness,  and  forni- 
cation, and  lasciviousness,  which  tbey  have  committed." 

96.  Bemember  -whence  thou  hast  fallen^  Call  to  mind  how  great  has 
been  thy  fall  or  spiritual  declension. — Wliile  the  word  «pen(  occurs 
twelve  times  ia  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  S,  John's 
other  writings. 

97.  The  first  works  were  such  as  "  faith,  hope,  charity,  joy,  peace. 


98.  J  am  coming.  In  the  phrase  /  come  quickly  (cp.  22  ;  7,  12,  20) 
the  instantaneousness  of  the  coming  is  forcibly  expressed  by  the  Greek 
verb  being  in  the  present  tense,  and  not  in  the  future,  as  the  A..V. 
might  lead  the  reader  to  euppose.  In  this  place,  however,  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  omit  the  word  quickly,  making  the  clause  denote,  that 
the  High  Priest  was  in  the  very  act  of  coming.  To  accord  herewith 
the  symbolic  figure  should  he  conceived  of  as  directing  his  steps, 
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while  he  utters  these  vords,  towards  the  candelabrum  of  the  angel 
whom  he  is  addressing. 

95-100.  Here  again  there  tippeara  to  be  a  oorrespondence  aa  be- 
tween the  first  three  and  the  last  three  of  these  sticha.  '  Thou  hast 
put  me  away.'  ['lam  coming  to  thee.']  'Thou  hast  fallen.'  ['I 
will  move.']    '  Repent.'    ['  TTuleBS  thou  repent.'] 

D[T.  5.     The  rivooiUBLB  bidb  o/thia  church, 
11}  6.     101-3.     'Batihi9th(Mliaet,ihatik(mhalutihev)ork»ofthe 
Nieolaita-M,  vAich  I  alio  hale.' 

The  Ifieolaitatia  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  sect  of  the  early  Church. 
The  following  summary  of  Stuart's  remarks  in  loco  will  show  all  that 
is  known  on  the  subject.  '  Irsuteus  is  the  earliest  writer,  that  men- 
tions this  sect.  He  traces  its  origin  to  Nicolans,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  mentioned  in  Acts  6 ;  5 ;  and  he  states,  that  their  character- 
istic tenets  were  the  lawfulness  of  promiscuous  intercourse  with 
women,  and  of  eating  things  offered  to  idols.  So  Eusehius,  who 
quotes  a  passage  from  Clemens  Alex.,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that 
Nicolaus  having  a  beautiful  wife  was  jealous  of  her;  and,  being 
reproached  with  this,  renounced  all  intercourse  with  her,  and  in- 
duced his  children  to  live  in  celibacy.  The  tradition  in  Clemens' 
time  was,  that  Nicolaus  had  used  an  ambiguous  expression,  which 
some  interpreted  as  enjoining  illicit  pleasure,  but  others  as  command- 
ing to  mortify  carnal  desires.  Hence  Clemens  supposes  the  sect  to 
have  arisen  under  his  name  through  aperversion  of  what  he  had  eaid. 
Epiphanius  makes  additions,  which  assert  the  dissolute  life  of  Nico- 
laus after  the  occurrence  referred  to.  Tertnllian  mentions  the  Nico- 
laitans  as  an  extinct  branch  of  the  Gnostics.  Eusebins  speaks  of  their 
heresy  as  having  lasted  hut  a  very  short  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ircneeus,  Epiphanius,  Andreas,  and  others  seem  to  speak  of  the  sect 
as  still  in  existence.  These  conflicting  statemente  are  irreconcilable, 
except  on  the  view  of  Vitringa  and  Mosheim,  who  doubt  or  deny  the 
connexion  of  the  Nicolaitans  of  Epiphanius  and  the  later  fathers  with 
Nicolaus  the  deacon,  and  suppose  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
OnusticB.  Stuart's  conclusion  is,  that  nothing  definite  can  be  gathered 
from  history  respecting  the  existence  and  character  of  a  sect  in  reality 
bearing  the  appellation  of  Nicolaitans  during  the  primitive  age  of 
Christianity.  He  is,  however,  disinclined  to  accede  to  the  opinion  of 
most  commentators  since  the  days  of  Vitringa,  who  regard  the  name 
as  symJ}olical ;  and  he  assigns  as  his  reasons,  that  the  name  appears 
to  have  been  actually  current  at  the  time,  and  the  practices  designated 
by  it  to  have  been  well  known.'  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  most  pro- 
bable view  of  the  matter  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner. 
It  appears  from  C.  3 ;  15,  compared  with  ve.  14,  that  "  them  that 
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hold  the  doctriDe  of  the  Nicolaitaue"  is  a  synonyme  for  "  them  th&t 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam."  Hence  BalaamitcB  would  be  as  Buit- 
able  a  deaignation  for  these  heretics,  and  one  by  which  probably  they 
were  equally  stigmatized,  aa  Nicolaitana.  But  the  uee  of  two  such 
designatioDB  renders  it  highly  improbable,  that  there  could  have  ex- 
isted a  separate  sect,  who  had  taken  to  themselves  auch  an  appellation 
or  appellations.  As  both  names  could  not  have  been,  so  neither  is  it 
likely,  that  either  was  derived  from  their  leader.  More  probable  is 
it,  on  every  account,  that  both  were  names  of  reproach  used  by  the 
orthodox  to  indicate  the  opinions  and  practices  of  a  party  that  had 
risen  up  in  the  Church,  but  had  not  separated  itself  ao  far  as  to  form 
a  separate  sect,  known  by  an  appellation  which  they  themaelves  re- 
cognized. Whether  the  same  parties  were  alluded  to  in  Nos.  87-90 
as  '  the  bad  men,  who  pretend  that  thsy  are  apoatlea,  but  are  liara'  is 
not  certain ;  bat  it  is  most  probable,  that  they  were.  If  they  were,  it 
will  follow  from  what  was  said  on  No.  90,  that  '  the  synagogue  of 
Satan'  must  be  a  synonyme  for  the  same.  And  what  is  said  in  refer- 
ence to  these  will  help  to  elucidate  the  opinions  and  practices  had  in 
view.  As  to  the  nature  of '  the  doctrine'  and  '  works  of  the  Nicolai- 
tans,'  however,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt ;  for  C.  2 ;  14  and  20  show, 
that  they  held  that  it  was  lawful  "  to  commit  fornication  and  to  eat 
things  sacrificed  to  idols,"  thus  in  fact  maintaining,  either  in  a  figu- 
rative or  in  a  literal  sense,  the  lawfulness  of  the  very  means  which 
Balaam  recommended  to  Balak  in  order  to  seduce  the  Israelites  from 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  heathenism  : 
see  Ku.  25 ;  1-3  :  31 ;  16.  Literally  to  join  in  idol  feasts,  and  in  the 
fornications  carried  on  thereat,  was  what  the  converts  in  heathen 
cities  had  been  accustomed  to  all  their  lives.  These,  therefore,  would 
be  the  practices  to  which  they  would  be  most  strongly  tempted,  and 
by  which  they  would  most  readily  be  led  to  relapse  wholly  or  partially 
into  their  former  heathenism.  And  how  great  was  the  danger  arising 
from  them  in  the  early  church  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  first  Coancil  having  thought  it  neceasary,  while  exonerating 
thoae,  '  who  from  the  Gentilea  were  turned  unto  God,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  being  circumciaed  and  keeping  the  Law,  specially  to  enjoin 
them  to  abstain  from  things  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
things  strangled,  and  from  fornication'  (Acts  15;  19  ss.:  21;  25), 
that  is,  from  those  practices  which  were  characteristic  of  the  heathen. 
In  proportion  as  the  standard  of  morality  was  raised  and  the  Christian 
community  increased,  the  danger  from  this  source  would  be  diminished, 
the  meaningof  the  phrases  in  question  would  gradually  become  changed, 
until,  from  signifying  literal  fornication  and  idol  feasts,  they  would 
come  to  denote  merely  heathenizing  tendencies,  tenets,  and  practices 
in  general.   Such  a  transition  from  a  literal  to  a  spiritual  oi  aymbolical 
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significatioa  wonld  be  tLe  more  easy,  and  is  rendered  the  more  likely, 
by  the  frequent  use  of  '  f omictitiaii '  and  its  related  terms  in  a  similar 
spiritual  sense  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  that  sach  a  use  should 
be  adopted  in  a  work  like  the  Apocalypse  was  almost  necesBary  and  a 
matter  of  conree. 

Having,  then,  thus  arrived  at  the  most  probable  meaning  of  the 
phrases  above  quoted,  we  see  what  was  meant  by  'the  doctrine'  and 
'  works  of  the  Nicolaitana,'  namely,  heathenizing  tenets  and  practices ; 
and  we  are  prepared  to  discern,  that  the  designations  of  Nicolaitans 
and  Balaamites  might  very  naturally  and  with  the  greatest  propriety 
have  been  applied  to  the  party  in  the  Church  which  adopted  such 
tenets  and  practices.  Both  of  these  terms  (the  former  of  which  cor- 
responds in  Greek  to  the  latter  in  Hebrew)  may  from  their  derivations 
be  taken  to  signify  conqueror,  tyrant,  or  destroyer  of  the  peofile.  Now, 
the  word  to  conquer  is  continually  being  used  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
more  especially  in  these  epistles,  in  reference  to  those,  who  should 
prevail  in  the  conflict  then  being  carried  on  with  the  beaet,  the  domi- 
nant power  of  heathenism,  which  was  engaged  in  persecuting  and 
tyrannizing  over  the  Lord's  people,  with  the  view  to  bring  Ihem  into 
an  allegiance  to  itself,  which  would  be  treasonable  to  Jehovah.  And 
hence,  with  much  propriety,  those  who  promoted  the  cause  of  the 
beast  and  of  heathenism,  either  by  adopting  heathen  practices  or  by 
advocating  heathenish  doctrines  and  compliances,  might  be  stig- 
matized as  Nicdlaitant  or  Balaamitee,  that  is,  conqueror*  fif  the  people, 
who  seduced  them  through  the  lusts  of  the  fiesh  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  Lord,  bringing  them  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  which  would 
eventually  prove  their  destruction.  Such  names  may  have  been  given 
to  the  heathenizing  section  by  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Church, 
thoagh  I  see  no  conclusive  reason  against  the  view,  that  they  were 
first  applied  to  the  heatheaizers  by  the  apostle. 

That  the  converts  from  heathenism  in  heathen  cities  must  have 
been  exposed  to  the  strongest  temptations  to  relapse  into  their  former 
habits  and  practices,  especially  when  persecution  was  directed  against 
them  by  the  civil  anthorities,  is  self-evident.  And  hence  we  may  be 
sure,  that  there  would  he  in  every  Christian  community  so  situated  a 
larger  or  smaller  number  of  timid,  vacillating,  or  temporizing  believ- 
ers, who  would  constantly  be  striving  to  reconcile  their  convictions 
with  their  interest  or  pleasures, — seeking  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  present  ease,  reputation,  pleasure,  and  profit,  without  wholly 
sacrificing  their  hopes  for  the  future.  Such  persons  would  aim  to 
soften  down  the  differences  between  Christianity  and  heathenism,  and 
to  make  it  appear,  that  many  of  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  latter 
were  not  incompatible  with  the  profession  of  the  former.  This  would 
be  more  or  less  the  case  in  almost  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles ; 
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and  quite  in  accordance  herewith  are  the  indicatioDB  in  most  of  the 
epistles  of  the  existence  of  NicolaitanG.  But  pre-eminently  ia  it 
likely  to  have  been  true  of  a  church  situated  in  so  luxurious,  refined, 
and  philoeophi^ing  a  city  as  Corinth.  And  accordingly  we  find  in  9. 
Paul's  epistles  to  the  Coriathians  plain  indications  of  the  mischief 
wrought  in  their  church  by  the  seductions  of  heathenism.  Literal 
fornication  of  the  worst  kind  was  so  far  tolerated  among  them,  that, 
instead  of  being  horrified  at  it  and  mourning  on  account  of  it,  they 
were  '  puffed  up.'  '  Keeping  company  with  fornicators '  had  produced 
divisions  among  them,  aod  led  many  to  become  more  like  heathens 
than  Christians,  so  that  Paul  was  led  to  addiese  them  on  this  wise.  '  I 
beeeech  you  that  there  be  no  schisms  among  you;  for  I  have  been 
told  that  there  aie  contentions  among  you.'  '  I  could  not  speak  unto 
you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal.'  '  It  is  reported  that  there 
is  fornication  among  you,  &o.'  '  Your  glorying  is  not  good.  Enow  ye 
not;  that  a  little  leaven  leavenetb  the  whole  lump.'  '  I  have  wiitteo 
to  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man,  that  is  called  a  brother,  be  a 
fornicator,  or  an  idolater,  &o.'  '  Neither  fornicators  nor  idolaters  shall 
inherit,  &<>.'  '  The  body  is  not  for  fornication.'  '  Know  ye  not,  that 
he  who  is  joined  to  a  harlot  is  one  body?'  '  Flee  fornication  ;  &q.' 
'  Now,  as  touching  things  offered  unto  idols,  Jcc'  '  Some  mth  recog- 
nition of  the  idoltat  it  unto  thii  hour  as  a  thing  offered  to  an  idol,  and 
their  conscience  being  weak  is  defiled.'  '  If  a  man  see  thee  which 
hast  knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  an  idol's  temple,  will  not  the  conscience 
of  him  who  is  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat  the  things  offered  to  idols, 
and  through  thy  knowledge  the  weak  brother  be  destroyed?'  'Neither 
be  ye  idolaters,  as  were  some  of  them.  Neither  let  us  fornicate,  as 
some  of  them  fornicated'  (alluding  to  the  seduction  instigated  by  Ba- 
laam). '  Wherefore,  fiee  from  idolatry.'  '  The  things  which  the 
Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  demons  and  not  to  God.'  '  Be  not 
unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers.  What  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  7  or  what  part  hath  be  that  believeth  with  an  un- 
believer? and  whatagreement  hath  tbetempleof  God  with  idols?  .  .  . 
Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate.  .  .  .  Let 
us  cleanse  ourselves  from  every  carnal  and  spiritual  pollution.'  These 
quotations  serve  to  show  generally,  how  intimate  and  almost  inevitable 
was  the  connexion  between  literal  and  spiritual  fornication,  that  is, 
between  joining  the  lascivious  festivals  of  the  heathen  and  becoming 
heathens ;  and  hence  they  bear  out  what  I  have  said  above.  They 
show  in  particular  in  reference  to  the  Corinthians,  that  they  were 
especially  addicted  to  such  sinful  practices  and  compliances ;  and 
hence  by  almost  necessary  implication  make  it  evident,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  large  party  of  Nicolaitans,  that  is,  of  those  who 
would  strive  to  justify  heathenizing  principles  and  practices,  in  their 
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church.  Thns  these  texts  show,  that  such  an  epietle  as  the  one  before 
ns  would  be  specially  apposite  to  that  church.  But  if  this  was  the 
case  when  S.  Paul  wrote  to  it,  there  is  ground  for  thinking,  that  the 
Nicolaitau  heresy  may  have  become  even  more  rife  at  Coriuth  at  the 
time,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  S.  Paul,  when  speaking  of 
idol  feasts,  had  made  such  statements  as  the  following.  "  Meat  com- 
mendethne  not  to  God:  for  Deither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better;  neither 
if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse."  "  What  say  I  then  ?  that  the  idol  is 
anything?  or  that  which  is  ofTered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  is  anything?" 
"All  things  are  lawful."  "Wbatever  is  sold  in  the  shambles  eat, 
asking  no  question  for  conscience'  sake.  If  any  of  them  that  be- 
lieve not  bid  you  to  a  feast,  and  ye  be  disposed  to  go,  eat  whatever 
is  set  before  you."  "  Give  offence  neither  to  Jews,  nor  to  Greeks, 
nor  to  the  church  of  God,  even  as  I  please  alt  men  in  all  things." 
These  passages,  especially  when  separated  from  their  contexts,  might 
be  thought  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  the  apostle  meant  to  allow 
attendance  at  heathen  festivals :  and  hoathenizere  may  have  perverted 
them  into  an  apparent  sanction  of  their  principles  ajid  practices ;  and 
by  this  means  the  party  of  the  Nicolaitans  have  been  increased.— 
Stiil,  while  the  cafie  in  respect  of  the  existence  of  the  Nicolaitan 
party  was  such  as  I  have  shown,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  be  found 
in  S.  Paul's  two  epistles  to  prove,  that  the  great  body  of  the  church 
at  Corinth  '  hated  the  works  of  the  Nicolaitans  : '  see,  e.g.  2  Co.  2  ; 
68S. :  7 ;  7bs. 

Div.  6.  TOBitCLA  :  demanding  atteniitm. 
II ;  7.     104-5.  '  ffe  wko  halh  an  ear,  Ut  him  hear  vAat  the  Spirit 
$aith  to  Ike  church«t.' 

104.  He  wKo  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  appears  to  have  been  a  tech- 
nical saying  (cp.  Mt.  11 ;  15  ;  13  ;  9  :  Lu.  8  ;  8),  i^hich  meant ;  '  Let 
the  hearer  consider  well  what  has  been  said.' 

105.  The  Spirit  con  here  mean  only  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ewald  in- 
deed says ;  '  Doubtless  it  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  enabled 
John  to  write  all  these  things : '  and  even  Stuart  rais^  a  question, 
whether  "the  Spirit  who  was  in  John  during  his  prophetic  ecstacy," 
in  contradistinction  from  "  the  Spirit  who  dwelt  in  Christ  (Jo.  3 ;  34)" 
is  not  meant.  The  latter  appears  to  recoguize  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (and  hence  on  bis  view  the  essential  result  would  be  the  same); 
but  not  so  the  former.  Both  refer  in  support  of  their  interpretations 
to  C.  I ;  10.  But  the  expression  there,  in  my  opinion,  yields  no  sup- 
port to  their  view.  The  phrase  is  not"in(Ae  Spirit"  (as  it  is  here, 
and  as  it  probably  would  have  been  there,  if  the  meanings  for  which 
they  contend  had  been  intended),  but  it  is  in  tpirit,  meaning  tn  an 
ecitaiie  stale.     On  the  other  hand,  with  what  propriety,  I  would  ask. 
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could  the  High  Priest  be  represented  as  telling  Joha  in  a  Vision  to 
aeeare  the  churches  in  letters  addressed  to  them  by  the  High  Priest 
hitDBelf,  that  what  the  High  Priest  had  commanded  to  bewrittec  was 
said  by  the  spirit  of  mental  ability,  by  which  the  seer  was  enabled  to 
write  the  Revelation  ?  The  true  view  I  believe  to  be,  that,  as  the 
symbolic  High  Priest  represents  Jesus,  so  the  seven  angels  of  the 
churches  as  a  whole  are  '  the  seven  divine  spirita '  of  Jesus  (5 ;  6) 
which  represent  the  seven-fold  Spirit  or  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  the 
symbolization  of  the  epistles  being  sent  from  the  High  Priest  through 
these  angels  signifies,  that  the  communication  from  Jesus  is  made  to 
the  church  universal  through  the  mission  and  instmmentality  of  his 
Spirit  (cp.  Jo.  14 ;  26 :  15  ;  26).  Conseqaently,  each  epistle  is  a  tes- 
timony of  the  Holy  Spirit. — To  the  churches,  and  not  to  the  church, 
shows,  that  the  letters  were  not  intended  to  be  severally  sent  to  each 
church ;  and  is  an  indication,  that  the  true  view  is,  that  the  admoni- 
tion which  was  mainly  designed  for  the  Church  aa  a  whole  was  merely 
thrown  into  the  form  of  seven  epistles,  in  order  that  it  might  be  brought 
under  the  number  of  perfection,  and  its  catholicity  be  thereby  sym- 
bolized. That  the  epistles  form  part  of  a  vision  is  also  incompatible 
with  their  being  real  and  distinct  letters,  each  intended  to  he  sepa- 
rately sent  to  a  particular  church ;  more  especially  as  the  entire  Vision 
is  directed  to  be  sent  to  each  church  (1 ;  11).  This  clause  shows,  that 
what  was  said  to  one  was  intended  generally  for  all. 

Div.  7.  FOKUCLA :  promiset  to  those  who  conquer. 
H;  T.     106-8.  '  To  him  who  conquereth,  to  him  I  will  give  to  eat 
Jrom  the  wood  of  life,  which  is  in  the  paradise  of  6od.' 

106.  To  amquer  is  an  expression  used  so  frequently  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  in  such  connexions,  a^  to  show,  that  it  refers  herein,  not 
generally  to  the  victory  which  all  true  Christians  gain  over  the  ene- 
mies of  their  souls,  but  specially  to  that  which  believers  of  the  time 
then  present  were  required  to  achieve  in  general  over  those,  who  were 
seeking  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  their  Lord,  and  in 
particular  over  the  Boman  beast,  who  was  then  waging  a  war  of  per- 
secution against  them.  Hence,  it  is  to  such  confessors,  that  the  pro- 
mises of  the  epistles  were  immediately  made. — These  promises  become 
more  pointed,  when  the  tacit  allusion,  which  they  seem  to  make  to 
the  names  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites  (as  those  names  have  been  ex- 
plained above),  is  perceived.  For  they  may  be  thought  to  have  in 
view  by  implication  this  meaning  : — '  To  him  who  conquers  the  con- 
querors will  I  give,  Ac. ; '   '  T^i  vikChti.  Ta>y  NotoXalTuv  K.  T.  A.' 

107.  To  him.  The  pronoun  is  inserted  to  give  intensity. — I  will 
give  to  eat :  te.  of  the  fruit :  cp.  22  ;  2. — Frmn  Hie  wood  of  life.  The 
Greek  word  not  being  the  same,  that  is  rendered  tree  in  C.  7;  1,  S, 
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&c.,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  its  literal  meaniBg,  and  shall  on 
C.  22 ;  2  offer  some  KtnarkB  on  the  reason  for  the  uee  of  the  tenn 
wood  in  this  phrase.  The  wood  of  life  means  the  life-giving  or  life- 
preserving  wood,  alluding  to  the  tree  of  life  iu  the  garden  of  Eden,  of 
which  whosoever  eat  would  "  live  for  ever ; "  cp.  Ge.  3;  22  ("the  wood 
of  life  in  midst  of  the  Paradise:"  LXX.).  This,  therefore,  is  a 
promise  to  give  eternal  life  to  those  who  should  conquer.  That  the 
High  Priest  should  make  such  a  promise  is  a  clear  proof,  that  he  re- 
presents the  divine  Mediator. — The  Tat.  XII.  Patri.  appears  to  quote 
this  clause  in  Te»t.  Levi,  18  ;  "  Thon  shalt  give  to  the  saints  to  eat  of 
the  wood  of  life." 

108.  Jfhich,  i»  in  Oie  paradiae  of  God.  The  R.  T.  inserts  in  Hit 
midtt  of;  but  the  reading  is  rejected  in  critical  editions.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  editors  have  adopted  the  reading  my  Qod  (cp.  3 ; 
12) ;  but  it  is  rejected'  by  Tregelles.  Paradise  is  a  word  of  oriental 
derivation  meaning  »  pleature-garden.  It  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  word  rendered  '  the  garden'  in  Ge.  2 ;  8  ss.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  occurs  only  twice  elsewhere.  In  Lu.  23  ;  43  Jesus 
says  to  the  penitent  thief;  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  para- 
dise:" and  in  2  Co.  12;  4  S.  Paul  says  of  himself,  that  "he  was 
caught  up  into  paradise."  Kow,  inasmuch  as  it  would  appear  from 
1  Fe.  3 ;  19,  that  the  disembodied  spirit  of  Jesus  went  between  his 
death  and  resurrection  into  "  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth"  (Ps.  63 ; 
9 :  Ep.  4 ;  9),  we  may  conclude,  that  the  place  which  be  meant  by 
paradise  was  that  division  of  Hades,  which  is  called  in  Lu,  16;  22 
"  Abraham's  bosom."  The  place,  however,  which  Paul  intended  by 
the  term  is  shown  by  ve.  2  to  have  been  "  the  third  heavens."  Again, 
inasmuch  as  "the  wood  of  life"  is  represented  in  C.  22;  2  as  being  in 
the  new  Jerusalem,  and  descending  with  it  from  heaven  to  earth,  we 
may  presume  that  that  holy  city  would  be  designated  as  paradise  :  cp. 
3 ;  12.  From  these  various  applications  of  the  term,  I  do  not  see, 
that  we  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  paradiae  was  a  general 
designation,  which  might  he  given  to  any  place  of  unalloyed  hap- 
piness, though  commonly  used  of  some  condition  of  beatified  spirits. 

If  we  regard  the  promise  in  this  division  as  being  based  on  the 
predicates  in  the  second,  we  may  understand  the  High  Priest  as  de- 
signing to  intimate,  that  the  object  of  the  rigid  discipline  which  he 
exercises  in  his  Church  is  to  bring  her  members  to  eternal  life. 

Inasmuch  as  the  titles  of  the  seven  divisions  would  be  substantially 
the  same  in  each  epistle,  it  will  he  unnecessary  to  repeat  them :  and 
as  the  first  and  sixth  divisions  in  each  instance  are  verbally  identical, 
tbey  also  may  be  omitted. 
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SEPTA  D  17. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  SMYRNA:  Ch-II;  8-11. 

HIT.  1.  Smyrna  means  myrrh,  And  thus  denotee  the  sweet  odour  of 
'the  worka'  of  the  chnrch  which  is  here  addreeaed.  Of  the  seven 
to  which  S.  Paul  wrote,  I  shall  show  that  that  of  Thessalonica  will 
correspond  best  with  the  details  of  this  epistle. 

DiT.  2.  II ;  8.  110-1.  '  These  things  tatlk  tite  First  and  the  Last, 
kAo  vias  dead  and  lived'  or  revived. 

The  predicates  here  are  taken  from  the  words  with  which  the  High 
Priest  bad  revived  and  encouraged  the  seer,  when  he  fainted.  Hence 
they  must  have  been  intended  to  carry  with  tbem  encouragement  and 
favour.  Christ's  supremacy  from  first  to  last,  and  his  victory  over 
the  powers  of  darknese  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  are  called  to 
mind  as  affording  assurance,  that  his  faithful  servants  may  safely  rely 
on  bim.— See  on  30,  40,  70. 

Drv.  3.  II;  9.  112-6.  '  I  know  thy  tnorks  and  IribuUUion  and 
poverty  (but  thou  art  ricK),  aitd  the  bla»jAemy  from  those  who  say,  that 
they  are  Jews  and  are  ttol,  but  [ore]  Safari'*  synagogue.' 

112.  In  this  and  the  two  next  epistles  worka  and  is  omitted  in 
some  copies. — Tr3»dat\on.  Gp.  1  Tbess.  1 ;  6 ;  "Ye  received  the 
word  in  mnoh  tribulation:"  2;  14;  "  Ye  have  suffered  like  things 
from  your  own  countrymen;"  3;  3;  "  !No  one  should  be  m9ved  by 
these  tribulations:"  II:  1;  4;  "  We  glory  in  you  for  your  patience 
in  all  your  persecutions  and  tribulations." 

113.  Poor  literally,  but  rich  spiritually:  cp.  Lu.  6;  20 :  2  Co.  6; 
10:  8;  9. — "In  much  experience  of  tribulation  the  deep  poverty 
of  the  churches  of  Macedonia  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liber- 
ality." — That  the  ohurch  at  Thessalonica  was  rich  spiritually  may 
be  gathered  from  1.  Th.  1 ;  Sss.:  3;  6:  4;  9as.:  5;  5:  II:  I;  3,  4: 
2;  13. 

114-6.  Blasphemy  must  have  a  wide  sense  assigned  to  it  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Here  it  appears  to  mean  calumnies  or  defamatory  accu- 
sations.— The  form  of  these  clauses  is  similar  to  that  of  88-90  in 
the  parallel  division  of  the  preceding  epistle ;  and  this  may  be  taken 
for  an  indication,  that  persona  of  substantially  the  same  party  as  the 
Nicolaitane  of  that  epistle  ate  had  in  view  here. — Jews  is,  I  doubt 
not,  used  figuratively  (like  all  other  proper  names),  and  denotes  '  tba 
especial  people  of  G-od,'  '  the  true  Christians'  (cp.  Bo.  9  ;  G-8  :  also  2; 
17;  2  Co.  11;  22:  Ph.  3;  5).     That  the  persona  alluded  to  were 
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within  the  pale  of  the  Cliuich  is  alone  sufficient,  all  things  considered, 
to  show  this.  It  BeemB,  that  a  party  in  this  church  vehemently  aa- 
flerted,  that  tAey  in  particular  and  to  the  esclusion  of  the  rest  were 
'  the  people  of  God ; '  and  they  spoke  in  injurious  and  calumniatiDg 
terms  of  those  who  would  not  adopt  their  opinions  and  practices.  In 
like  manuer  the  heresiarchs  in  the  church  at  Ephesus  said,  that  thof 
were  the  true  apostles  of  Christianity.  This  coincidence,  together 
with  others  in  the  several  epistles  (see  on  90, 102),  indicate,  that '  the 
Jews'  of  Smyrna,  Thyatira,  and  Philadelphia,  were  in  the  main  of 
the  same  party  as  'the  Nicolaitans'  of  Ephesus  and  Pergamos.  In 
different  churches  different  elements  would  acquire  prominence,  or 
different  developments  of  the  same  general  heresy  take  place ;  and 
hence,  it  may  he,  different  designations  were  made  use  of,  Or  it  may 
he,  that  the  two  names  were  merely  meant  to  Tepresent  figuratively, 
the  one  the  kind  of  name  that  these  heretics  gave  themselves,  and  the 
other  that  which  was  applied  to  them  by  their  opponents.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  circumstance  of  two  appellations  heing  made 
use  of  does  not  negative  the  opinion,  that  the  errors  alluded  to  in  the 
several  churches  were  substantially  the  same,  and  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  prevail  among  men  who  had  been  brought  up  as  heathens, 
and  were  living  among  heathen  friends  and  enemies;  namely,  a  prone- 
ness  to  relapse  into  pagan  sentiments  and  practices,  and  to  corrupt 
the  faith  by  admixtures  of  'philosophy  falsely  so  called.'  That 
heathenish  practices,  and  divisions  caused  hy  false  teachers,  existed 
in  the  church  at  Thessalonioa  may  he  gathered  from  1  Th.  4;  3bs.  : 
5 ;  12-14 :  2  Th.  3 ;  6-14. — The  speaker  having  stated,  that  these 
heretics  virtually  designated  themselves  '  the  Lord's  people,'  by  way 
of  strong  contrast  styles  them  '  Satan's  aynagogae.' 

Div,  4.  II;  10.  117-9.  'Fear  fi(a  the  ihingt  which  tfum  art  ahout  to 
tuffer.  Lo,  the  devil  is  abimt  to  coat  [«>me]  ofytm  into  hold,  thtU  ye  may 
be  tried,  and  may  have  a  IrilnUalvm  of  ten  daye' 

117.  Fear  itot.  We  have  seen,  that  the  predicates  in  the  second 
division  are  taken  from  the  words  of  encouragement,  with  which  the 
High  Frieet  revived  the  fainting  seer;  and  here  the  terms  are  intro- 
duced, with  which  he  had  commenced  his  inspiriting  address  (1 ;  17). 

118.  Solai^  means  an  adversary;  the  devU  a  calumniator  or  blas- 
phemer. The  two  terms  appear  to  be  used  appropriately  to  these 
meanings  here  and  in  No.  116.  Cp.  C.  12;  9.  Those  who  formed  an 
heretical  party  in  the  church,  hostile  to  Qod's  servants,  are  appro- 
priately designated  '  the  synagogue  of  the  adversary.'  On  the  prin- 
ciple Qui  Jaeit  per  alium,  faeit  per  ee,  what  the  devil  does  by  those 
who  are  his  tools,  he  is  said  to  do  himself. — Into  AoU.  Cp.  0. 18  -, 
2:  20;  7:  ActsS;  4  («  and  put  them  in  hold"):  12;  4:  16;  2S. 
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119.  That  ye  maybe  tried: — in  order  that  ;e  may  undergo  trial, 
and  may  show  whether  ye  shall  hold  fast  the  faith. — Ten  days  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  a  phrase  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  a  few  days  or 
a  short  time  (ep.  Ge.  24 ;  55  :  Da.  1 ;  12  :  1  Sa.  25 ;  38 :  Ne.  5  ;  18 ; 
Je.  42  ;  7 :  Acts  25 ;  6).  Iq  like  manner  in  some  parts  of  Wales, 
when  they  mean  a  few  AvyB,  they  say  '  two  days.'  This  is  putting  a 
definite  for  an  indefinite  number  rather  than  (as  Stuart  says)  "  a«ym- 
holic  use  of  niimber."  A  symbolic  use  I  take  to  be  the  expressiag  of 
ideas  by  numbers,  e.g.,  perfection  by  the  number  seven. — That  by  a 
tribidatitm  is  meant  an  affliction  from  without  the  church,  I  doubt  not; 
but  the  ten  dayt  limits  it  to  one  of  short  duration,  Bucfa,  it  might  be, 
as  would  arise  from  an  outbreak  of  heathen  fanaticism,  like  to  that 
which  Paul  and  the  Tbessalonian  church  had  experienced  :  see  1  Th. 
2 ;  2.  But  a  comparison  of  the  parallel  epistle  (3 ;  10)  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt,  that  this  was  a  general  and  more  prolonged  affliction  than 
that.  The  error  of  those  who  refer  this  tribulation  to  so  distant  a 
trial  as  the  so-called  'ten  years'  persecution'  by  Diocletian  is  suffi- 
ciently exposed  by  the  '  about  to  cast,'  a  mode  of  expression  which 
limits  the  time  to  a  few  years  at  most.  Cp.  S ;  10.  Of  the  year-day 
theory,  on  which  this  interpretation  rests,  I  have  spoken  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 

Div.  5.  II;  10.  120.  'Be  thou  faithful  till  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  the  crown  of  life.' 

Whether  the  speaker  means  to  say  '  Endure  persecution  even  unto 
death,'  or  '  Maintain  your  faith  until  death  shall  come  in  the  common 
course  of  nature,'  is  not  certain ;  but  the  term  faithful  (see  on  133), 
the  preceding  context,  the  promise  of  the  martyr's  crown,  and  the 
last  clause  in  C.  12 ;  11,  all  indicate  the  former  meaning. — Th« 
crown  of  life  or  of  glory.  Cp.  2  Ti.  4 ;  8  :  Ja.  1 ;  12  ;  1  Pe.  5 ;  4.  A 
a-own  was  the  emblem,  as  it  was  also  the  reward  of  a  conqueror,  by 
which  term  is  generally  meant  in  the  Apocalypse  one  who  conquers 
the  beast  by  enduring  with  stedfastness  the  worst,  that  his  malice 
could  inflict  (cp.  12;  11).  It  will  be  found  most  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  wide  difference  between  the  emblematic  significations  of 
the  conqueror's  CTOwn  and  the  king's  diadem. — The  terms  death  and 
life  are  designedly  brought  into  contrast  with  one  another. 

DIT.  7.  II;  11.  123-4.  'He  who  conquereth  thall  assuredly  not 
be  hurt  by  the  second  death.' 

'The  second  death  is  the  lake  of  fire'  (20;  14).  In  order  to  heighten 
the  contrast  with  the  first  death  (spoken  of  in  120),  emphasis  is  thrown 
on  the  second  by  the  repetition  of  the  article  in  the  G-reek. — The  de(dh 
and  life  of  this  and  the  fifth  divisions  form  a  parallelism  with  the  died 
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aod  lived  of  the  second.  The  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  Utter 
may  be  thus  exhibited : — '  He  whoae  first  death  shall  be  that  of  a 
martyr  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  second  death ;  for,  because  I  who 
am  the  First  and  the  Last  died  and  revived,  he  shall  die  bat  once  and 
shall  live  and  wear  the  crown  for  ever.' — The  promise  of  this  epistle 
is  for  substance  the  same  as  that  of  the  first ;  only  in  this  the  nega- 
tive side,  escape  from  the  second  death  (i.e.  the  torments  of  hell-fire), 
—in  that  the  positive  side,  possession  of  the  tree  of  life  (i.e.  of  eternal 
bliss),  is  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  contrast  primarily  presented  to 

Observe,  that  in  the  third  division  there  are /ow  distinct  statements, 
in  the  fonrth  foitr,  and  in  the  fifth  two,  making  in  all  in  the  body  of 
this  epistle  ten. 


ffEPTAD   V. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  PBBGAMOS:  Ch.  II;  12-17. 

Div.  1.  Pergamoa  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Greek  word  for  a 
'  citadel'  or  '  tower.'  Now  Rome  was  the  tower  of  strength  to  heathen- 
ism. And  hence  it  is  a  priori  probable,  that  the  church  in  that  city 
is  specially  addressed  in  this  epistle.  This  probability  will  be  seen 
to  be  raised  almost  to  certainty  by  some  of  the  allusions. 

DIV.  2.  II ;  12.  126-7.  '  Th^e  things  aaith  he,  who  hath  the  sharp, 
the  tao-edged  broadeword.' 

The  selection  of  the  broadsword  from  the  particulars  of  the  High 
Priest's  description,  and  especially  the  stress  laid  on  the  two  epithets, 
preintimates,  that  the  state  of  the  church  here  addressed,  or  rather  of 
a  party  in  it,  is  such  as  to  require  sharp  correction,  if  not  excision. 
Christ  seems  to  be  represented  as  standing  before  the  citadel  of 
heathenism,  ready  to  '  fight  against  the  traitors  in  it  with  the  aword 
of  his  moaUi.' 

BIT.  3.  n ;  13.  128-135,  '  /  foww  thy  workt,  and  where  thou 
dWeSeit, — toA«re  th^  throne  o/S<ttan  [dtoelleth^ ;  and  thou  holdett/a»t  my 
name,  and  htut  not  denied  my  faith,  even  in  the  days  in  which  Antipaa 
[ww]  my  faithful  tettifi^,  who  waa  kiUed  among  yim,  where  Satan 
dweltelh.' 

128.  Where  thou  dwelleit :  "  in  what  an  impious  and  cruel  place" 
[Stuart]. 

129.  "  Even  where  the  very  metropolis  of  Satan  is,  or  where  be  sita 
entbioned,  i.e.  where  be  exercises  his  power  of  stirring  up  hatred  and 
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perBecution  in  a  peculiar  and  Buccessful  mannei"  [Stuart].  This  ez' 
position  migiit  alone  sufBce  to  verify  the  opinion,  that  Borne  is  had 
in  view;  more  especially  as,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  ground  for 
thinking,  that  persecntion  had  ever  been  carried  to  extremities  at 
PergomoB,  while,  on  the  other,  Rome  had  recently  hecn  the  chief  seat, 
if  not  (as  some  think)  the  only  scene  of  the  persecution  by  !Nero. 
[See  Guide,  p.  30.]  The  opinion  is,  howeyer,  verified  by  this  clause 
in  a  still  stronger  degree.  Hu:  throne  of  Satan  must  be  that  which 
the  dragon  or  Satan  gave  to  the  beast  (13;  2:  16;  10),  that  is,  it 
repiesents  the  imperial  power  obtained  by  the  Ccesars.  Thai  power 
'  dweh '  or  was  located  at  Rome.  And  hence  the  chucch  here  addressed 
must  have  been  that  at  Rome. — The  term  dwelleth  (that  is,  has  ite 
local  habitation),  and  not  u,  ought  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding 
clause ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  last  claose  in  this  division. — Of 
course  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  reproach,  but  rather  of  com- 
miseration and  sympathy,  that  this  church  is  situated  in  the  head- 
quarters of  heathenism ;  and  the  commendation  which  follows  is 
increased  tenfold  b;  the  circnmstance. 

130.  '  To  name  the  name'  of  any  one  was  to  profess  faith  in  him  : 
cp.  2  Ti.  2  ;  19.  Hence,  to  Md  /cut  a  name  would  be  to  adhere  ated- 
fastly  to  the  profession  made. 

131.  And  hast  not  denied  my  faiili  (i.B.  faith  in  me)  expresses  the 
same  as  the  preceding  clause,  only  in  the  negative  form.  Tbe  repe- 
tition is  made  in  order  to  give  iutenslty.  And  thus  by  the  two  clauses 
together,  a  strong  testimony  is  given  (a  proportionate  commendation 
being  implied)  to  the  exemplary  stedfastnesB  of  their  faith.  Cp.  Rom. 
1;8;  "  Your  faith  is  apoken  of  throngbout  the  whole  world  ;"  6;  17; 
"  Ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine,  which  was 
delivered  to  you  :"  16 ;  19 ;  "  Your  obedience  is  come  abroad  unto 
al!  men." 

132.  Even  in  the  days,  dec.  This  mode  of  expression  indicates,  that 
a  time  of  severe  trial  and  persecution  is  alluded  to ;  and  thus  would 
agree  well  with  tbe  supposition,  that  the  persecution  under  Nero  at 
Rome  is  had  in  view.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  only  one  martyr  ia  mentioned,  that  there  were  not  more; 
for  this  one  is  apparently  named  as  having  been  a  distinguished  per- 
son among  Christians,  so  that  the  peraecution  was  signalized  by  the 
loss  of  him  in  particular. — Aniipas,  it  has  long  and  generally  been 
held,  is  a  symbolic  name.  There  would  appear  to  be  two  readings  of 
the  word,  ivrarai  and  iyrtarai ;  though  the  latter  is  destitute  of  autho- 
rity. From  one  or  other  of  these  readings  the  following  interpreta- 
tions have  been  deduced.  1.  Saskerides  took  it  to  mean  generally, 
'  one  who  is  against  all,'  that  is,  against  the  world  of  the  ungodly. 
2.  As  Peter  was  the  apostle  of  the  circumcieion  (Ga.  2 ;  7,  8),  and  Paul 
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of  the  Gentiles  (Bo.  11 ;  13),  that  is,  of  all  except  the  Jews,  rat,  all, 
being  nsed  to  denote  Paul,  ovn-mK  might  be  put  foi  Feter,  vho  not 
improbably  was  slain  in  the  persecntion  by  Nero.  3.  '  One  who  was 
spoken  against,  reviled,  or  blasphemed,'  might  be  meant.  4.  The 
latter  word  might  be  translated  '  thon  wnst  arraigned,'  and  thos  the 
proper  name  be  eliminated  altogether.  As  there  is  so  good  reason 
for  doubling,  that  the  word  is  a  proper  name,  and  as  congruity  re- 
quires that  such  a  name  he  t^en  symbolically  with  a  particular 
application,  I  incline  to  adopt  the  second  solution,  thus  supposing  that 
S.  Peter  is  meant.    Hengstenherg  has  conjectured,  that  Timothy  was. 

133.  [ITiu].  The  construction  of  this  sentence  as  it  stands  in  the 
Greek  is  so  difficult  as  to  have  given  rise  to  several  various -readings, 
and  to  more  conjectural  emendations.  The  following  solutions  of  the 
difficulty  have  been  propo«!od.  1.  To  reject  in  which,  eo  as  to  read  in 
the  days  of  AtUipas.  2.  To  reject  who,  thus  making  in  the  days  in 
trhich  Antipax  .  .  .  teas  killed.  3,  To  adopt  the  emended  reading, 
and  translate  in  the  dayg  thou  wagt  arraigned.  4.  To  supply  the  defi- 
ciency by  introducing  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  verbs,  with  which 
the  clause  began,  thus  reading  in  tphich  Antipas  ,  .  .  held  fa»t  my 
namt,  de.  See  on  C.  2;  27:  10;  7  :  and  cp.  2  Th.  2;  3,  7.  5.  To 
suppose,  that  the  substantive  verb  has  been  omitted  according  to  the 
writer's  common  practice.  The  last  solution  appearing  to  me  to  he 
the  most  probable  I  have  adopted  it. — My  faithful  ttttifier.  Strong 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  epithet  by  the  nse  of  two  articles.  '  ^y  faith- 
ful testifier'  means  one  who  held  fast  bis  testimony  even  unto  death, 
even  as  I  myself  did:  see  on  18. 

134-5.  Who  vxu  killed,  dec.  No.  135  taken  with  128-9  will  give; 
'  Thou  dwellest  where  Satan  dwells ;  and  not  only  dwells,  hut  has  his 
throne,  his  headquarters,  the  seat  of  his  sovereignty.'  The  virtual 
repetition,  at  the  end  of  the  diviEion,  of  what  was  said  at  the  begin- 
ning was  doubtless  designed  to  lay  stress  on  the  place  intended  being 
the  stronghold  of  heathenism.     This  Home  then  was. 

The  statements  and  implications  contained  in  this  division,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  their  stronger  intimations  of  persecution  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  other  epistles,  conclusively  favour  the  opinion, 
that  Home  is  symbolized  under  the  name  of  Fergamoa.  In  antici- 
pation of  such  days  of  persecution  therewaegreat  propriety  in  S,  Paul's 
giving'  such  precepts  os  the  following  to  the  BomauR.  '  Siess  them 
which  persecute  you.'  '  Avenge  not  yourselves.'  '  Let  every  soul  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers,'  '  God  will  bruise  Satan  shortly  under 
yonr  feet.' 

Div.  4.  II;  14.  136-41.  '  But  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee, 
htcavM  thmi  hast  there  those  who  boldly  hold  the  doctrine  of  Salaam, 
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who  tauglU  Balak  to  cast  a  Blumhlinghloek  hefare  tJie  ton*  of  Israel,  [vu.], 
to  eat  ofidol-tcKrificet  and  to/omieate.' 

136.  Bvt,  £c.     Cp.  94. 

137.  Beeaiae  or  that. — "  lliou  hast  impliee,  that  the  church  bas, 
within  its  own  body,  the  Balaamites  or  Nicolaitans :  otherwise  they 
wonld  not  be  reeponeible  for  the  toleration  of  them."  [Stuart]. — 
Tkert,  viz.  at  Pergamoa  or  Rome. 

138.  TheiK  who  boldly  hold.  The  expresaion  here  (which  is  the 
aamewith  that  in  83,  130,  142,  188,  240),  as  compared  with  the 
parallel  clausee  in  the  other  epistles  (uee  88, 114, 166, 184,  233),  indi- 
cates an  extraordinary  degree  of  audacity  in  maintaining,  and  of 
activity  in  propagating  the  false  doctrine.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the 
Lord  is  represented  as  appearing  against  this  city  as  it  were  with  a 
drawn  sword. — TAe  doctrine  r^  Balaam  is  shown  by  what  follows  to 
mean  teaching  men  to  seduce  the  Lord's  serrante  from  their  allegiance 
by  tempting  thera  to  join  in  beathen  rites  and  practices.  What 
Balaam  taught  the  Afidianites  to  practise  the  party  alluded  to  held  in 
a  figurative  sense  as  a  doctrine,  that  is,  they  maintained  the  lawful- 
ness of  making  certain  concessions  and  approximations  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  heathen  with  the  view  to  conciliate  them. — This 
clause  may  be  considered  to  be  a  periphrasis  for  '  Balaamites ;'  and  on 
90,  102,  and  116  I  have  shown,  that  this  name,  Nicolaitans,  Jews, 
and  Satan's  synagogue,  are  all  symbolical  iq>pelIatioiiB  of  the  same 
party,  namely,  the  heathenizera  in  the  church.  The  propriety  of  ap- 
plying Jewish  designations  to  this  party  in  the  church  at  Rome  in 
particular  will  he  more  apparent,  if  the  contrast  between  Jews  and 
GrentJles,  which  runs  through  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  espe- 
cially the  passages  from  which  the  following  clausee  ate  taken,  be 
well  considered.  '  Thou  art  called  a  Jew,  .  .  .  and  makest  thy  boast 
of  God.'  '  The  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles 
through  you.'  '  He  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly,  &c.' 
'  What  advanh^,  then,  hath  the  Jew?  &c  Much  every  way.'  '  Is 
he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only?'  'They  are  not  all  Israel,  "which  are 
of  Israel,' 

139.  WhoiariyhiBalak,a»}Jii.  31;  16  states. — To  cast  a  ilumblinff- 
block,  i.e.  an  occasion  to  fall.  Cp.  Ro.  14 ;  13 ;  "  that  no  man  put  a 
stumbling-block  ...  in  bis  brother's  way:"  16;  17;  "Mark  those 
which  cause  .  .  .  stumblingblockB,  &c." 

141.  To  eat  of  idol-sacrifices,  and  to  fornicate.  Cp.  P8.  73;  26. 
This  clause  is  added  to  show  particularly,  wherein  the  teaching  of 
Balaam  and  the  stumblingblock  consisted.  The  literal  sense  in  this 
instance,  as  I  have  intimated  on  102,  is  so  closely  connected  in  the 
way  of  cause  and  effect  with,  and  would  in  point  of  fact  run  oat  bo 
imperceptibly  into  the  symbolical,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
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draw  a  line  of  distmctioD  between  them.  The  coee  would  be  the  same 
in  the  existing  instance  as  in  the  precedent  referred  to.  Participation 
in  idol-feasts,  where  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  every  exceBS  were 
indulged  in,  and  at  which  prostitutes  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  idol 
attended,  would  pave  the  way  for  a  return  to  heathenism  in  profession 
as  well  as  in  practice.  Hence  it  cannot  be  with  certainty  determined, 
how  far  these  clauses  are  to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively.  To  eat  of 
an  idol-offering  would  be  to  profess  one'a  self  a  worshipper  of  the  idol. 
So  that  the  literal  sense  of  the  fonner  clause  would  suitably  represent 
the  profession,  and  that  of  the  latter  the  practice  generally  of  hea- 
thenism. And  if  we  take  the  clauses  in  both  senses  we  can  scarcely 
be  in  error.  Cp.  Ko.  14 ;  14-23 ;  "  For  meat  destroy  not,  &c."  "  It 
is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  &o," 

PIT.  5.  II;  15-16.  142-6.  '  So  hast  thou  alw  those  wiko  boldly  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  Niealaitana  in  like  manner.  Repent  therefore ;  other- 
ivite  I  am  coming  to  thee  speedily,  and  wiU  war  with  them  with  the  broad- 
tword  of  my  mouth.' 

This  division  is  for  the  most  part  verbally  identical  with  Nos.  97- 
103  in  the  epistle  to  Ephesus,  t«  the  remarks  on  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  Btmilariiy  is  less  in  the  above  version  than  in  the  A.  V. 
in  one  respect,  in  consequence  of  in  like  manner  being  substituted  for 
lohich  I  hate.  This  alteration  is  due  to  the  reading  of  the  B.  T.  being 
rejected  in  critical  editions.  The  other  chief  differences  are,  that  no 
hatred  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitaoa  is  here  intimated,  and  that 
the  threat  here  is  directed  against  the  heretical  party,  while  there  it  is 
addressed  to  the  church.  The  figure  of  warring  with  the  sword  is 
derived  from,  and  used  for  congruity  with  the  basis  laid  down  in  the 
second  division.  It  must  be  understood  to  denote  the  infliction  of 
dire  calamities  or  of  e: 


wv.  7.  II ;  17.  149-54.  '  To  him  who  eonquereA,  to  him  mil  I 
give  of  the  hidden  manna  ;  and  I  wiU  give  to  him  a  white  counier,  and 
upon  the  eouTiier  a  new  nOTB*  toritlen,  which  none  knowelh,  but  he  who 
receiveih  \ii\.' 

150.  The  B,  T.  inserts  to  eat,  but  the  reading  is  not  well  authenti- 
cated.— The  hidden  raanna  is  a  figure  derived  from  the  manna  which 
Clod  rained  from  beaven  on  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  a 
sample  of  which  He  commanded  to  be  laid  up  in  the  ark,  where  con- 
sequently it  was  concealed  or  'hidden' (Ex.  16;  82-34,  cp.  He.  9 ; 
4).  This  manna  is  called  in  Ps.  78 ;  24,  25 :  105 ;  40  <  the  bread  of 
heaven'  and  'angel's  food;'  and  Christ  had  before  in  John  6; 
32  ss.  mode  use  of  it  as  a  figure  to  represent  himself,  whom  he  declares 
to  be  "  the  true  bread  of  heaven"  and  "  the  bread  of  life,"  '  by  eating 
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of  which  a  man  Bhonld  not  die,'  but  '  live  for  evar.'  It  ia  specially  id 
this  last  Bcnee,  namely,  as  denoting  the  means,  laid  up  iu  Christ,  by 
wbicb  a  man  may  be  suetaiued  through  an  etem^  life,  that  the 
emblem  is  used  here.  And  it  is  said  to  be  a  hidden  manna  ;  because 
thia  '  life  is  hidden  with  ChriHt  in  God ; '  for,  just  as  the  Jewish  High 
Priest  alone  bad  access  to  the  manna  in  the  ark,  so  '  the  High  Priest 
of  our  profession'  alone  has  '  in  him  the  eternal  life  to  give  to  whom 
he  will '(Co.  3;  3).  But  here  the  parallelism  stops.  The  Jewish 
High  Priest  might  not  even  himself  taste  the  literal  manna ;  but  our 
High  Priest  can  and  does  freely  offer  the  spiritual  manna  to  every  oue 
who  '  conquereth.'  Possibly  there  may  be  a  double  allusion  intended 
here,  which  may  be  thus  exhibited.  '  Aa  the  Israelites  were  induced 
to  forsake  the  wilderness- manna  in  order  to  partake  in  idol-feasts,  so 
have  the  Nicolaitans  forsaken  the  true  bread  of  heaven  ;  but  the  Lord's 
people,  who  continue  to  '  feed  on  him  by  faith'  here,  shall  be  nonrished 
unto  eternal  life  by  means  of  the  spiritual  food  with  which  he  will 
supply  them  hereafter.'     Cp.  1  Pe.  1 ;  3-5  :  Co.  1 ;  5  :  2  Ti.  4 ;  8. 

151.  And  I  mill  give  him  a  white  counter.  Cp.C.13i  18.— Three 
prototypes  of  this  emblem  have  been  sa^ested.  I.  The  vAite  stones 
by  which  the  Greeks  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  an  accused  person  (cp. 
Acts  26  ;  10  ;  "  voice,"  lit.,  voting-pebble).  2.  The  tatera  given  to 
the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  reward 
that  he  was  to  receive.  3.  The  plate  of  gold,  inscribed  with  the  in- 
communicable name  of  Jehovah,  which  the  High  Priest  wore  on  his 
mitre,  and  by  which  he  was  specially  distinguished.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  any  one  of  these  was  had  exclusively  in  view. 
The  common  use  of  articles  of  the  kind  for  such  purposes  would  sug- 
gest the  adoption  of  the  emblem,  but  in  adopting  it  the  writer  would 
naturally  adapt  the  article  to  his  immediate  puqx>se.  That  purpose 
seems  to  me,  from  the  context  compared  with  the  parallel  promises  iu 
the  other  epistles,  to  have  been  to  make  it  represent  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  the  heavenly  feast  on  '  the  bread  of  life."  It  is  objected,  in- 
deed, to  this  view,  that  it  involves  a  hyateron-proter&n.  But  such  ia 
the  case  in  form  rather  than  in  sense.  The  sense  is;  'I  will  give 
him  admission  to  the  heavenly  feaat  by  means  of  a  ticket,  with  which 
I  will  furnish  him.'  Moreover,  the  form  into  which  the  declaration  is 
thrown  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  wish  to  give  prominence  to  the 
most  important  idea  by  presenting  it  first,  by  regard  having  been  hod 
primarily  to  the  allusions  which  have  just  been  indicated,  and  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  counter  or  pebble  being  designed  to  serve  secondary 
purposes.  For,  inasmuch  aa  in  the  present  case  all  the  emblematical 
significations  in  which  such  an  article  was  wont  to  be  used  would  hold 
good,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  symbol  was  adapted  to  subserve 
them.     This  counter,  while  denoting  primarily,  that  he  who  possessed 
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it  wae  an  iovited  gneet  to  the  marriage -supper  of  the  lamb,  would 
Becondtuily  denote,  by  its  fonn  aa  a  pebble,  that  the  possessoT  was  one 
who  had  been  acquitted  of  the  chorgee  brought  against  him  by  '  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren'  (12;  10), — by  its  white  colour,  that  he  was 
one  who  had  '  gotten  Ihe  victory  over  the  beast,' — and  by  the  incom- 
munieahle  name  inscribed  on  it,  that  by  the  authority  of  the  great 
High  Frieet  he  was  to  be  made  a  'prieit  and  kirig  unto  God'  (1 ;  6). 

152-3.  A  new  name.'  Everything  connected  with  '  the  tiew  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  be  new : — a  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  a  new  people,  a 
new  song,  and  so  here  '  a  new  name,'  and  doubtless  that  which  the 
High  Priest  calle  in  the  parallel  diviBion,  C.  3 ;  12,  "  my  new 
name." 

154.  Which  none  knoioeth  httt  he  vAo  receiveth  it.  This  clause  ap- 
pears to  have  been  added  t«  afford  a  clue  to  the  name ;  for  it  imme- 
diately brings  to  mind,  that  'the  Captain  of  salvation'  has  a  name, 
"  which  none  but  himself  knoweth"  (19 ;  12).  The  incommunicable 
character  of  the  name  suggests,  that  it  must  be  substantially  identical 
with  the  incommunicable  name  of  God ;  but  the  epithet  new  requires 
a  specific  diversity.  Now,  we  have  seen  on  So.  16,  that  the  unutter- 
able name  of  God  is  equivalent  to  '  the  who  iB,  and  who  was,  and  who 
will  be,'  and  that  Christ  as  God  (or  the  Godhead  regarded  in  Christ), 
has  given  to  him  the  similar  designation  of '  the  who  is,  and  who  was, 
and  who  cometh.'  That  this,  then,  is  the  name  alluded  to  may  be 
accepted  as  being  at  least  a  plausible  conjecture.  This  name  might 
appropriately  be  conceived  of  as  being  inscribed  on  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  heaven,  inasmuch  as  it  would  indicate,  who  was  the  author  of 
the  eternal  life,  on  which  the  recipient  was  to  enter  at  the  coming  of 
the  Lord. 

HEPTAD   VI. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THTATIHA.    Ch.  II ;  18-29. 

Biv.  1.  Tkyalim.  The- Greek  word  is  very  similar  to  that  for 
■  daughter ,'  and  this  circumstance  may  have  suggested  the  prominent 
introduction  of  a  feminine  symbol.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, that  this  is  the  only  epistle  in  which  a  woman  is  mentioned, 
and  the  one  in  which  illicit  sexual  intercourse  is  most  dwelt  upon. — 
Of  the  churches  to  which  S.  Paul  wrote,  the  state  of  that  at  Colosse 
seems  to  come  nearest  to  the  indications  in  this  epistle. 

niv.2.    1I;18.  156-8.     '  Tkeietkingt  8ait/ithe8ono/Ood,vAoh4Uh 
hit  tyei  a*  afiame  of  fire,  and  hit  feet  [are]  like  to  bumithed  brass.' 
156.  The  High  Priest  is  not  brought  forward  in  these  epistles  under 
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the  characterising  description  of  him  in  C.  1 ;  13,  namely,  aa  "  like  to 
a  sou  of  man,"  that  Is,  a  partaker  of  the  human  nature.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  hia  divine  nature  is  brought  to  view  here;  and  doubtless 
with  the  view  to  give  the  highest  effect  to  the  awe-inspiiing  attributes, 
which  are  taken  from  that  description  to  form  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
sent communication. — The  phrase  ton  of  dad  occurs  frequently  in  S. 
John's  Gospel,  but  ia  found  only  here  in  the  Apocalypse.— Both  the 
similes  were  shown,  on  59,  60,  to  have  a  highly  threatening  aspect. 

MV.  3.     II;  19.  159-163.    'I  know  thy  worJa,  OTtd  love  and  faUh 

and  aerviee  and  thine  endurance,  and  thy  works,— the  laet  [to  be]  rnon 
than  the  fint.' 

The  good  fruits  here  enumerated  are  more  and  more  excellent  than 
in  any  other  epistle.  First,  there  is  a  recognition  of  good  '  works '  in 
general:  then,  there  are  specially  noticed  'love'  to  God  and  man, 
'  faith '  in  Christ,  religious  and  charitable  '  ministrations,'  and  '  patient 
endurance'  of  evils  from  within,  especially  from  false  brethren: 
lastly,  the  general  statement  is  repeated  to  give  intensity,  with  the 
addition  that  these  last  works  were  more  tlian  the  fiiBt,  signifying 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  their 
faith,  love,  service,  and  endurance,  and  presenting  a  contrast  to  the 
case  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  who  were  exhorted  to '  do  the  fir^t  works' 
(97).  Thus,  there  are  fmtr  details,  flanked  by  two  identical  generic 
terms. — This  oburcb  alone  is  commended  for  its  '  love'  and  '  service,' 
while  that  of  Epbesus  is  charged  with  having  gone  back  from  its 
'  first  love.'  Pergamos  is  praised  for  its  '  faith.'  Ephesua  and  Flula- 
delphift  are  lauded  for  their '  endurance'  of  evils  from  false  brethren. 
But  in  the  epistles  to  Ephesus,  Thyatira,  and  Philadelphia  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  '  tribulation '  from  without,  though  in  each  there  is  a 
throat  of  its  being  sent  shortly  (99,  175,  286). — All  that  is  here  said 
to  Thyatira  agrees  well  with  the  circumstanceB  of  the  church  at 
ColoHse,  so  far  as  they  may  be  judged  of  from  S.  Paul's  epistle.  See 
esp.  Co.  1 ;  3  BS. ;  '  Since  we  heard  of  your  faith  .  .  .  and  love,  .  .  . 
which  bringeth  forth  fruit,  since  the  day  ye  knew  the  grace  of  God ; 
aa  we  also  learned  of  Epaphras,  who  is  a  faithful  minister  (Suuraros: 
semce  is  Suwow*)  of  Christ  on  your  behalf,  who  also  declared  to  us 
your  love  in  the  spirit :'  2  ;  5  ;  '  beholding  your  order  and  the  sled- 
fastnesB  of  your/az'fit.' 

niT.  4.  II ;  20-23.  164^81.  '  Bai  /  have  agaimt  iiee,  that  thoa 
sufferett  thy  wife  Jexahel, — vJio  saith  that  the  is  a  prophetess  (and  the 
leaehelh  and  deceiveth  my  servants),  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  of 
idol-tacrijieei.  And  I  have  given  Tier  lime,  that  the  might  repent;  and 
she  willelh  not  lo  repent  from  her  fornication.     Lo,  I  do  east  her  into  a 
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bed;  aftd  thote  v!ho  commit  adultery  with  Iter  into  great  tribulaticn,  unZew 
ihey  s?iail  repent  from  her  ivorla;  and  I  will  kill  her  children  6y  death. 
Arid  all  the  churches  ihall  Icnoto,  that  3  am  he  who  aearcheth  reina  and 
hearU  :  and  I  will  give  to  you,  to  each  one,  according  to  yowr  vxyrks.^ 

164.  I  have;  insert  sOTnewAot .- cp.  94(101),  136(142). 

165.  Thoa,  sufferett.  There  are  two  readings  here ;  but  they  give 
much  the  same  sense,  namely, '  thou  lettest  alone,'  or  '  leavest  uore- 
atrained  to  take  her  own  course.' — By  the  Bame  reason  that  Balaam 
and  the  other  proper  names  are  taken  to  be  symbolical,  so  must 
Jesu^l  be  here.  The  heretical  party  in  the  church  are  personified  in 
this  heathen  queen,  who  has  been  selected  to  represent  them  on  ac- 
count of  her  celebrity  oe  a  persecutrix  of  Grod's  people  and  a  seducer 
to  idolatry  (see  1  Kgs.  16;  31 :  18;  13:  19;  2, 10).— 0.  38,  &c.,  with 
the  Vulgate  and  most  of  the  other  ancient  versinns  omit  the  pronoun 
appended  to  to^fe  (which  has  the  effect  of  making  the  text  read  the 
woman),  but  some  of  the  best  authorities  insert  it.  Good  critics  have 
received  it ;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  term  adultery  in  No.  175,  and 
by  a  strong  probability  arising  from  the  symbolization.  The  angel 
of  each  church  is,  as  I  have  shown,  the  repreeentative  of  the  church 
generally,  but  specially  of  those  who  constitute  the  true  church, 
namely,  the  orthodox  members.  Hence,  when  a  female  is  made  a 
representative  of  the  heretical  party,  she  is  very  naturally,  on  account 
of  the  visible  union  and  apparent  oneness  which  subsists  between  all 
the  professing  mf^mbers  of  a  church,  described  as  the  wife  of  the  re- 
presentative of  the  chnrch,  husband  and  wife  being  accounted  aa  one. 
This  mode  of  symbolization  woe,  perhaps,  the  rather  adapted  in  order 
to  form  a  basis  for  charging  the  heretics,  not  merely  with  '  fornica- 
tion,' but  with  the  more  aggravated  guilt  of  '  adultery,'  that  is  of  vio- 
lating their  covenant  relations.  If  it  be  objected,  that,  on  the  inter- 
pretation I  have  given  of  the  angele  of  the  churches,  I  shall  by  regard- 
ing Jezebel  as  the  wife  of  an  angel  make  a  harlot  and  an  adulteress 
appear  oe  the  wife  of  the  Lamb,  I  answer ;  And  what  then  ?  Does  the 
guilt  of  an  unfaithful  partner  cast  any  reflection  on  the  husband  ? 
Is  not  the  ancient  church  continually  described  figuratively  as  a 
harlot  and  an  adulteress?  The  error  of  such  an  objection  lies  in 
pushing  the  symbolism  farther  than  it  will  bear,  or  could  be  intended 
to  go.  The  point  of  it  in  this  case  is  intimacy  of  connexion  and 
covenant-relations,  and  it  is  not  to  be  extended  to  mutual  approval 
and  affection. — It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that,  in  connexion  «ith 
the  church  at  Thyatira,  two  females  are  brought  prominently  to  no- 
tice. I  allude  to  Lydia  and  to  the  '  damsel  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  Python'  (Acts  16 ;  14,  40).  These  might  be  regarded  as  types  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  church  here  addressed ;  and  hence  possibly  may 
have  originated  the  representation  of  the  heretical  party  by  a  female. 
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166.  Who  saiUi  that  she  is  a  prophetess.  There  were  propheteBses 
under  the  old  Diepensation  (aa  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hulda,  &c,)j  and 
also  under  the  new  (see  Acts  21 ;  9  :  1  Co,  11 ;  5) ;  and  it  was  at  first 
common  for  women  to  teach  and  to  epeak  in  public.  Hence  there  is 
no  incongruity  in  this  woman's  being  represented  as  claiming  to  be  a 
prophetess.  The  intention  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  her  as  claiming  to 
be  pre-eminently,  if  notexclusively,  the  teacher  of  the  true  faith.  And 
doubtless  the  heretical  party  made  such  a  claim. — The  form  of  the 
clause  recalls  the  similar  ones  in  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  epistles 
(88,  114,  233);  and  we  are  prepared  by  the  parallelism  to  believe, 
that  the  terms  apostles,  Jews,  prophetess,  are  merely  titles  supposed  to 
be  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  same  party,  different  designations 
being  introduced  for  the  soke  of  variety  or  to  suit  the  particular  sym- 
bolization. 

167-8.  A^  she  teaeheth  and  deeeivelh  my  servants.  The  reading 
received  in  critical  editions  has  the  verbs  in  the  present  indicative 
(with  and  preceding  them)  instead  of  in  the  infinitive  mood  as  in  the 
B.  T. — Jfy  servants  may  refer  either  to  those  among  the  orthodox, 
whom  the  Jezebel  is  trying  to  seduce,  or  to  those  who  have  been 
seduced  into  joining  the  heretical  party,  according  as  the  clauses 
are  connected.  The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  involved  and 
difficult,  owing  to  grammatical  solecisms.  The  clause  which  fol- 
lows the  one  before  us  we  may  connect  either  with  this  or  with  No. 
165,  thus  reading  either  '  she  tcacheth  and  seduceth  my  servants  to 
fornicate'  or  '  thou  suffereat  thy  wife  Jezebel  ...  to  fornicate.'  On 
the  former  construction  Jezebel  is  not  here  charged  with  fornicating; 
whereas  the  next  sentence  implies,  that  she  had  been.  On  it,  too, 
ihva  suffereat  is  left  without  its  necessary  complement.  And,  on  the 
view  that  Jezebel  represents  the  heathenizing  party,  this  construction 
would  seem  to  make  the  same  individuals  both  the  seducers  and  the 
seduced.  None  of  these  objections  attach  to  the  other  construction, 
which,  therefore,  I  have  not  liesitnted  to  adopt.  "We  may,  then,  con- 
sider, that  the  following  is  the  purport  of  the  sentence  ; — '  Thou  suf- 
fereat thy  wife  Jezebel,  who  seta  herself  up  as  the  teacher  of  the  true 
faith,  and  who  labours  to  pervert  and  lead  astray  my  faithful  servants, 
to  carry  on  her  heathenish  practices  unrehukod :'  or,  if  it  be  thought 
preferable,  the  part  foUowing/at'fA  may  be  transposed  thus ;  '  to  carry 
on  her  heathenish  practices  unrebuked,  and  she  labours,  Ac.'  This 
is  a  heavier  charge  than  we  have  hitherto  found  to  be  mode  against 
any  church.  While  the  great  body  of  the  church  is  allowed  to  he 
sound  itoelf,  it  is  accused  of  exhibiting  such  a  degree  of  toleration 
towards  the  heathenizers  as  is  not  charged  in  either  of  the  preceding 
epistles. 

169-170.  To  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  of  idol- sac rijiees.     This 
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is  precisely  the  same  charge,  that  was  made  against  the  Balaamitea  or 
Nicolaitans  of  Fergamoe,  the  only  difference  being  that  here  the 
clauses  are  inverted.    See  on  102, 141. 

II;  21.  171—2.  And  I  have  given  her  time,  that  sfie  might  reperU.  A 
call  to  repentance  is  given  either  directly  or  by  implication  (as  here) 
in  five  of  the  epiatleH.  The  exceptions  are  in  the  cases  of  Smyrna  and 
Philadelphia,  which  appear  to  have  been  on  the  vhole  the  moat  pure 
churches,  though  those  which  had  in  them  '  the  synagogue  of  Satan.' 

173.  And  the  wiOeth  not  to  repent.  The  critical  reading  intimates  a 
determined  purpose  not  torepent,  while  that  of  the  B.T.  simply  states, 
that  she  had  not  repented. — From  har  JbmitxUioji.  There  is  here  a 
construction  peculiar  to  this  boot  in  the  verb  being  followed  by  a  pre- 
position, though  there  are  similar  examples  in  Acts  8 ;  22  and  2  Co. 
12 ;  21.  The  intention  may  have  been  to  denote  such  a  repentance 
as  is  carried  oat  into  practice. 

II ;  22.  171.  Lo,  1  do  etut  her  into  a  bed.  A  bed  of  affiiction  is 
here  brought  into  contrast  with  the  harlot's  bed  of  illicit  pleasures. 
Cp.  Job  33 ;  19  :  Pe.  6  ;  6 :  «  ;  3  :  Mt.  8 ;  6,  14  r  9 ;  2  with  Pr.  7 ; 
16  :  Eze.  23 ;  17  :  Lu.  16 ;  20.  "  Great  tribulation  is  denoted ;  for 
to  be  tormented  in  bed,  where  men  seek  rest  is  the  highest  of  griefs" 
(Wemysa's  Clavit  syttAoliea). 

17o.  And  those  who  commit  adultery  with  her.  Often  as  '  fornication ' 
occurs  in  this  hook,  adultery  is  found  only  here. — In  a  representation 
by  symbols  it  is  unavoidable,  when  it  is  desired  to  speak  of  the  same 
parties  sometimes  collectively  and  sometimes  individually,  to  men- 
tion them  as  though  they  were  different  parties.  Hence  here  the  in- 
dividuals who  form  the  heathenizing  party  are  represented  as  enter- 
ing into  unlawful  intercourse  with  the  Jezebel;  and  again  in  No.  177 
OS  being  her  children.  This  is  an  instance,  which  may  serve  to  bear 
out  what  I  said  in  reference  to  Jesus  being  symbolized  by  the  High 
Priest,  and  also  by  each  of  the  angels,  to  whom  the  High  Priest  ad- 
dresses his  epistles. — Into  a  great  tribulation.  See  on  34,  tmd  cp.  112 
and  119,  where  alone  elsewhere  in  these  epistles  the  word  tribulation 
occurs, — If  what  was  said  on  174  be  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
phrase  before  us  is  a  paralletistic  and  explanatory  synonyme  for  the 
phrase  into  abed  in  that  number.  And  this  tends  to  confirm  the  ex- 
planation just  given,  viz.,  that  the  preceding  portions  of  the  clauses 
are  identical  in  signification. 

176.  Unlett  they  ihall  repent,  <£c.  See  on  172-3.  This  clause  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  parallel  with  No.  173 ;  and  hence  we  may 
conclude,  thatjrom  her  workt  here  is  a  synonyme  for/ram  herfomiea- 
lion  there.  This  fact  goes  far  towards  proving,  that  the  term  /omi- 
cation  is  used  figuratively,  and  not  literally. — The  H.  T.  text  haatheir 
instead  of  her. 
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II;  23,  177.  And  I  will  kill  her  children  by  de(dh.  Her  children  mvat 
mean  her  adherents :  see  on  175. — By  death  Stuart  snpposes  pestilence 
or  deadly  dieeaEe  to  be  meant ;  but  may  not  tbe  phraGe  I  vnll  kill  hy 
death  be  more  properly  coDsidered  to  be  a  Hebraism  for  I  mil  asswedly 
kiU,  juBt  aa  in  Ge.  2 ;  17,  "  Thou  ahalt  surely  die,"  is  iu  tbe  Hebrew, 
"  dying  tbou  sbalt  die,"  or  (as  rendered  by  the  LXX.)  "  thou  shalt 
die  by  death  ?" 

174-7.  Tbe  three  threats, — to  cast  ber  into  a  bed,  to  tbrov  ber  co- 
adulterers  into  tribulation,  and  to  kill  her  children,  I  believe  to  be  in 
reality  a  single  tbreat  directed  againat  one  party,  and  merely  repeated 
under  variona  forma  in  order  to  give  it  intensity,  and  to  form  tbose 
poetic  parallelisms  wbicb  are  prominent  features  in  this  style  of  com- 
position. Kotbing  more  can  be  denoted  by  tbe  tbree  tbreats  than 
'  great  tr^nilation.' — I  hold  it  to  be  a  monstrous  suppoaition,  that  there 
really  existed,  and  not  only  waa  tolerated,  but  suffered  to  lake  the 
lead  in  a  church,  a  Toman,  wbo,  while  ahe  was  not  only  herself  a 
notorioue  adultereaa  and  proatitute,  but  also  a  defender  and  inculcator 
of  Bucb  vile  praoticea,  laid  claim  to  epecial  iuspiration  from  God.  Nor 
is  it  Bcarcely  less  monatrons  to  suppose,  that  tbe  children  of  such  a 
woman,  who  are  not  charged  with  complicity  in  ber  evil  deeds,  should 
be  threatened  with  death  merely,  as  it  would  appear,  on  account  of 
her  miadoings, 

178.  And  all  the  churchet  shall  know.  Thia  ia  another  indication 
(see  on  105),  that  these  epistles  were  intended  for  the  Church  uni- 
versal as  a  whole. 

179.  77uU  E  OTO  Ae  vAo  uarekeOi  hearts  and  reins.  The  first  pro- 
noun ia  inserted  for  emphasis,  in  order  to  remind  tbe  reader,  that  it 
ia  the  great  High  Priest,  tbe  Lord  Jesus,  who  makes  these  declarations. 
— Tbe  speaker  lays  claim  to  omniscience,  wbicb  implies  of  courae 
Godhead. — A  spiritual  uae  of  tbe  terms  fornication  and  advltery  is 
also  implied  ;  for  an  observance  of,  or  an  infliction  of  puniabment  for, 
literal  fornication  and  adultery  would  be  no  manifestation  of  a  heart- 
searching  power.  By  tbe  same  reason  profeseed  beathene  or  a  party 
without  tbe  church  cannot  be  had  in  view;  for  a  power  of  aearching 
hearts  would  not  be  required  to  diatinguiBb  theae. — We  may  aee  here 
in  part,  why  tbe  '  eyea,'  which  denote  wisdom  and  intelligence,  were 
selected  to  form  a  baais  for  the  subject-matter  of  thia  epistle. 

180-1.  And  I  mil  gii-c  to  you,  to  each  one,  according  to  your  works. 
To  each  one  is  added  to  show,  that  you  is  to  be  taken  distributively. 
So  that  tbe  phrase  is  equivalent  to  each  one  o/you,  meaning  to  every  t»- 
dividual  memher  of  the  churches. — Tbe  literal  example  we  have  in  this 
sentence  of  the  same  parties  being  spoken  of  both  collectively  and  in- 
dividually may  serve  to  confirm  what  was  said  on  175  of  the  some 
being  done  Bymbolically  in  174-7.— In  C.  20;  12  the  High  Priest,  in 
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the  character  of  the  Judge  of  all,  ie  exhibited  ae  fulfilling  this  promise, 
and  as  doing  so  in  accordance  with  the  rale  which  he  here  lays  down. 
— Cp.  22  ;  12  ;  "according  as  his  work  shall  be." 

164-81.  This  diviBion  consists  of  four  parts: — 1.  tbo  charge 
against  this  church  and  the  heretical  party  in  it ;  2.  the  oi)porttinity 
given  for  repentance ;  3.  the  threat ;  4.  the  result  to  the  church  at 
large. 

The  interral,  which  elapsed  between  the  date  of  S.  Paul's  epistles 
and  that  of  the  Apocalypae  would  suffice  to  account  for  the  want  of 
any  indications,  which  would  enable  us  to  identify  the  particular 
church  which  S.  John  had  in  view,  and  even  for  apparent  differences 
between  the  accounts  of  the  symbolical  and  the  supposed  literal 
church  intended,  if  sucli  should  appear  to  csist  on  the  conjecture 
offered.  If  we  can  discover  at  the  earlier  date  any  germs  of  the  bud- 
ding evi),  it  is  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Such  germs 
may  be  found  in  the  admonitions,  which  S.  Paul  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  the  Colossians:  «.y.  0.  2;  4  ss.;  '  This  I  say,  leet  any  one  be- 
guile you  with  enticing  words.'  '  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  &c.'  '  Let  no  one  judge  you  for 
what  yon  eat  or  drink,  nor  in  respect  of  feast  days,  .  .  .  nor  beguile 
you  by  a  voluntary  humility.'  '  Why  ...  are  ye  subject  to  ordi- 
nances of  men :  which  things  have  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will-worship 
and  humility.' C.  3  ;  6  ss.;  '  Mortify  your  members,  .  .  .  fornication, 
.  .  .  and  covetousness  which  is  idolatry.'  InC.  4;  17  the  admonition 
to  Archippua  seems  to  indicate  the  commencement  of  a  departure 
from  sound  doctrine  among  the  ministers. 

Div.  B.  II ;  24-5.  182-9.  '  Bui  Jtay  to  y<m,  the  rest  in  Thyatira,— 
Oiey  as  many  aa  hold  not  t}tit  doeirine,  who  fiave  not  hnovm  '  the  depthi 
of  Satan'  (at  they  speak'),  I  eatt  upon  you  none  other  htrden.  Hotoever, 
what  ye  held  hold  firmly,  until  I  shall  come.' 

'  To  the  main  body  of  the  church,  who  are  orthodox,  and  do  not 
hold  "the  doctrine  of  Balaam  "  and  "  the  Nioolaitans"  (138, 148),  nor 
have  been  corniptcd  by  their  Grnostic  errors,  I  will  not  send  threats, 
nor  lay  upon  them  any  other  task  than  that  they  repudiate  such 
Boul-destroying  perversions  of  the  truth,  and  cast  out  those  who  main- 
tain them.  At  the  same  time,  I  exhort  the  orthodox  to  hold  firmly 
and  boldly  what  they  have  received,  until  I  come.' 

183.  The  E.  T.  has  and  in  place  of  (Ae. 

184  furnishes  another  proof,  that  erroneous  'doctrine'  rather  than 
vicious  practices  was  primarily  had  in  view ;  and  thus  confirms  the 
opinion,  that  to  '  eat  of  idol-sacrifices  and  to  fornicate'  is  a  figurative 
phrase. 

185.  The  depths  of  Satan.     There  is  here  a  manifest  allusion  to  the 
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faud^hen  and  espocially  to  the  Grnostic  '  mysteries.'  The  heretics 
doabtleee  claimed  to  have  a  deeper  insight  into*  the  Christian  faith 
than  otheTB,  and  probably  taught  that  the  immortal  EOitl  waa  of  too 
snperior  a  nature  to  be  affected  by  any  gratificationH,  in  which  tbe 
perishing  body  might  be  indulged,  nay,  that  its  superiority  ought  to 
be  vindicated,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  given,  by  trying  to  the  utmost  '  the  depths  of 
Satan.'  And  so  this  phrase  came  to  be  constantly  in  their  mouths. 
I  prefer  this  mode  of  explanation  to  that  adopted  by  Vitringa,  Ewald, 
and  Stnart,  m.  supposing  '  of  Satan'  to  be  a  parenthetical,  sarcastic 
addition  made  by  the  author  to  a  word  constantly  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Gnostic  party  (as  Stuart  shows  that  de^  and  depths  were) ;  for 
this  appears  to  me  a  forced  and  unnatural  solution.  Such  a  heresy 
may  easily  have  arisen  in  part  (as  we  know  a  similar  one  did  in 
later  times)  from  an  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  free  grace.  Another 
solution  offered  is,  that  the  phrase  in  question  was  customarily 
used  by  the  more  zealous  Christians  in  reference  to  the  heathen  mys- 
teries. But  the  change  from  the  second  to  the  third  person  plural  is 
rather  opposed  to  this  view ;  and  tJie  charge  made  against  the  ortho- 
dox party  (165)  seems  to  imply,  that  they  were  too  tolerant  of 
tbe  doings  of  the  heathcnizcrs  to  use  such  strong  terms  of  repro- 
bation. 

189.  Until  I  sliall  come.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
person  whom  the  symbolical  spealter  represents,  this  clause  would 
remove  it. — The  prospect  of  Christ's  coming  is  proposed  as  a  motive 
to  all  the  churches,  except  Smyrna  (the  most  pure)  and  Laodicea  (the 
most  corrupt).  The  promises  and  threats  therewith  connected  neces- 
sarily imply  a  coming  in  the  time  of  those  to  whom  they  were  pro- 
posed, or  they  would  be  altogether  delusive. 

DiY.  6.  II;  20-28.  190-5.  'Both  he  toAo  amqtierelh  and  he  viho 
keepeth  to  an  end  my  vxyrke, — 1o  him  I  vnll  give  povxr  over  the  natiom 
(and  he  thall  tend  them  toilh  an  iron  rod,  as  articles  of  pottery  are  broken 
to  pieces,  \he  ehall  break  iJiem  to  pieces']),  evai  as  1£  have  received  from 
my  Father  ;  and  to  him  I  leill  give  the  morning  star.' 

In  this  and  the  two  following  epistles  the  order  of  div.  6  and  7, 
as  compared  with  that  in  the  preceding  epistles,  is  inverted;  and  a 
slight  change  is  made  in  the  introductory  formula. 

190.  To  an  end.  '  JTie  end'  would  rightly  be  taken  to  mean,  that 
which  is  emphatically  called  '  the  cud,'  i-it.  the  end  of  the  aion  or 
Dispensation  at  the  destruclion  of  Jerusalem,  when  Christ  should 
come  :  see  Mt.  24 ;  3,  G,  14.  But  here  there  is  uo  article ;  and  the 
meaning  is,  'who  perfectly  perfonnoth  my  works:'  cp.  in  the  Gk., 
Mt.  10;  22:  Jno.  13;  1;  1  Pet.  1 ;  13.— Jl/ytoorfa  ;  i.e.  the  works  which 
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I  enjoin,  in  coatrttBt  with  '  the  wwks  of  the  Nicolaitans/  i.e.  those 
taught  and  practised  by  them. 

191.  Power  .  .  .  even  as  I,  &e.  '  As  it  is  given  to  me  to  "  tread 
in  tlie  vine-vat  of  God's  wrath"  (19  ;  15)  the  nations  who  now  tread 
under  foot  the  holy  city  (11  j  2),  so  shall  he  tread  down  those  who 
have  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  Grod.'  Hence  we  may  discern  the 
{iTOpriety  of  the  aelection  of  the  '  feet  of  bnmished  brass,'  to  form  part 
ofthehsBis:  see  158. 

192-3.  Tend  Ac.  The  figure  used  ia  that  of  a  shepherd  tending 
his  flock ;  but  the  staff  or  crook  being  of  iron  conYOys  the  idea  of  his 
driving  them  with  force  before  him.  Tet  it  should  be  observed,  that 
this  ia  the  rod  of  correction  (1  Co.  4;  21 :  2  Co.  1 1 ;  25,  cp.  He.  1 ;  8  Gk.), 
not  the  cudgel  of  the  constable  (  Mt,  26  ;  47  Gk.),  nor  yet  the  sword 
of  excision  (19 ;  15, 21).  Still,  an  earthen  vessel,  if  struck  with  such  a 
weapon,  would  he  broken  to  atoms;  and  'so  will  he  break  them  to 
pieces,'  if  occasion  require.— Perhaps  we  should  place  the  marks  of 
parenthesis  and  read  thus  ;  (As  articles  of  pottery  are  hroken,  80  shall 
he  break  them  :  and  as  I  haie  received  from  my  Father,  so  shall  he 
receive  from  me).  Cp.  Lu.  22  ;  29  ;  "I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom 
as  my  Father,  &c."  John  3 ;  35  :  14 ;  12.— The  figure  of  a  rod  is 
taken  from  Pa.  2 ;  6.  Cp.  C.  12  ;  S. — The  emjjhaeis  laid  on  '  pottery' 
doubtless  haa  reference  to  its  fragile  nature.  The  figurative  promises 
of  this  passage,  again,  indicate  that  the  universal  Church  or  '  the 
kingdom  of  heaven'  is  had  in  view;  for  they  are  quit«  unsuitable  to 
the  believer  in  bis  individual  capacity,  and  can  describe  only  the  glory 
and  power  of  which  he  will  be  partaker  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
in  her  state  of  eKaltation,  and  in  the  time  when  be  will  sing  the  song 
of  the  conquerors  on  the  sea  of  glass  (15  ;  3). 

195.  The  morning  star.  Cp.  Amos  5;  26  :  la.  14;  12,— Doubtless 
the  brightest  of  the  stars,  Venus,  has  been  the  prototype  of  the  figure 
which  is  used  here,  the  idea  being  that  such  a  star  shall  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  each  triumphant  believer,  as  a  kind  of  passport  to  the 
celestial  firmament,  where  he  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever.  This 
figure  signifies  the  being  made  partaker  of  Christ,  who  is  '  a  star'  (Nu. 
24;  17),  even  "the  bright,  the  morning  star"  (22;  16),  t.e.  the  all- 
glorious  '  Angel  of  the  Covenant.'  In  giving  this  star,  all  the  heavenly 
blessings  treasured  up  in  him  are  bestowed,  and  an  immortal  radiance, 
brighter  than  that  of  the  brightest  star,  is  ebed  around  the  Christian 
conqueror.  He  ia  '  crowned  with  light  aa  with  a  garment'  (Pb. 
104;  2). 
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BEPTAD   YII. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  8ARDIS :    Ch.  lU  ;  1-6. 

HIT.  1,  Sardi*  would  sug^et  the  Latin  word  sordet,  sordid,  corrapt, 
defiled ;  and  hence  be  an  appropriate  symbolical  representative  of  a 
very  corrupt  church.  Possibly  that  lo  which  '  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
siaDs'(so  called)  was  addressed  maybe  symbolized.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  idea  of  defilement  in  a  figurative  sense  in  213  tends  to 
confirm  the  opinion,  that  Sardia  is  introduced  here  with  a  view  to  the 
name's  conveying  by  the  similarity  of  its  sound  the  notion  of  defile- 

MV.  2.  Ill ;  1.  199-200.  '  7V»e  things  »ai(h  he,  who  hath  the  secrai 
spirita  o/Qod  and  the  seven  star*.' 

On  17  I  have  shown,  that  the  leven  «piVi(s  is  a  synonymc  for  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  on  79,  that,  white  the  seven  stars  in  their  particular 
application  there  denote  the  seven  angels  as  rulers  of  the  churches, 
in  the  more  abstract  sense  they  would  symbolize  the  ruling  powers 
generally  or  the  plenitude  of  power.  Hence  I  take  this  clause  as  a 
whole  to  he  an  equivalent  for  the  Iamb's  '  seven  horns,  and  seven  eyes 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth '  (5;  6), 
and  to  represent  Christ  as  being  possessed  of  the  Spirit  without  mea- 
sure as  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  also  of  the  plenitude 
of  power: — in  short,  as  being  omniscieut  and  omnipotent.  The  re- 
sult would  be  much  the  same,  if  we  should  suppose,  that  the  seven 
stars  are  to  be  taken  in  the  concrete  here  as  in  C.  1 ;  20,  that  is,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  seven  angels.  For,  then,  by  the  High  Priest's 
'  having'  them,  it  will  still  be  signified,  that  he  exercises  all  power, 
general  and  particular,  in  his  Church.  And  by  the  High  Priest's 
having  the  seven  angels  what  can  be  meant,  but  that  in  some  sense 
(symbolically)  they  form  part  of  him,  just  as  'his  eyes'  and  'his 
feet,'  mentioned  in  the  parallel  place  in  the  epistle  to  Thyatira,  do  ? 
And  how  can  this  be  explained  better  than  by  the  exposition  I  have 
given  of  the  angels  as  representing  Jesus  in  a  subordinate  sphere  or 
capacity?  The  High  Priest  symbolizes  him  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church  in  its  entirety ; .  each  of  the  seven  angels  as  the  head  of  the 
several  parts  which  in  the  aggregate  compose  the  uoiversal  church. — 
The  object  of  the  selection  of  these  symbols  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
subject-matter  of  this  epistle  seems  to  have  been  to  intimate,  that  the 
judgment  pronounced  iu  the  case  of  this  most  corrupt  church  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  correct  one,  nor  the  threat  denounced  to  be  executed, 
since  both  proceed  from  infinite  wisdom  and  power. 
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mv.  3.   Ill;  1.   201-3.     •  I  know  Ihyworfea,  that  Ihouhatt  a  name 
Tfiat  thou  lioett,  and  {j/eq  thoa  art  dead.' 


i,  80  strong  and  sweeping  ae  this,  has  been  passed  npon 
any  church.  This  ia  a  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  Bpiritual  death ;  and 
the  charge  is  made,  not  against  the  minority  (aa  in  previous  instances), 
but  against  the  great  body  of  the  church.  True,  it  is  qualified  by 
what  follows  in  205  and  212;  hut  yet  it  amounts  to  this  ;—•  Thou 
art  nominally  a  church,  hut  in  reality  destitute  of  that  spiritual  life, 
which  is  essential  to  the  eaistence  of  a  true  church' (Mt.  8;  22:  Ho, 
6 ;  13  :  Ep.  2  ;  1,  5  :  Co.  2  ;  13).— The  admonitions  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  (4;  1,  14,  17  ss.)  may  be  thought  to  imply  a  tendency 
to  vacillation  in  the  church  addressed,  which  might  decline  into  such 
a  state  of  apathy  as  is  here  described.— The  character  of  the  works 
Bpoken  of  in  this  introductory  formula  must  be  determined  in  each 
instance  by  the  context.  Here  and  in  the  epistia  to  Laodicea  it  is 
shown,  that  evil  works  are  meant ;  but  iu  the  other  epistles  good 
works  are  seen  to  he  intended. 

DiT.  4.  Ill;  2,  3.  204r-211.  'Become  watchful,  and  strengthen  the 
remaining  [wwfa]  which  vxre  about  to  die ;  for  I  have  not  fmmd  thy 
vwh*  complete  before  my  God.  Remember,  then,  how  Oiou  hast  received 
and  heard,  and  keep  and  repent.  UnUu,  then,  thou  shalt  viateh,  I  will 
eome  upon  thee  of  a  thief  [eometh'} :  and  thoa  shall  not  know  at  wh<U  hoar 
I  will  eotae  upon  thee.' 

'Awake'  (ae  Paul  wrote  in  his  so-called  '  epistle  to  the  Ephesians'), 
^  thon  that  steepest  in  a  deathlike  torpor :  arise  from  among  the  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins:'  throw  vigour  into  those  few  remaining  good 
qualities,  which  even  have  appeared  to  be  in  a  dying  state.  Do  this 
[or,  I  say  this],  since  I  have  not  found  even  thy  best  works  complete 
in  all  respects,  in  the  sight  of  my  God  and  Father  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Christian  faith.  Call  to  mind  what  advantages 
thou  hast  had  for  hearing  the  tr.ith,  and  with  what  fervour  and  joy 
thou  didst  at  first  receive  it ;  and  let  the  thought  of  this  induce  you 
to  repent  of  your  present  death-like  stupor,  and  henceforth  to  keep 
the  faith  as  it  was  once  delNered  to  and  received  by  you.  '  Watch 
then ;  for  ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh,  lest  coming  suddenly  he  find  you  sleeping.'— Jfot  complete : 
—'  not  done  to  the  full  as  they  ought  to  have  been  done.'— ify  God. 
See  on  2i.—Keep.  Cp.  1;  3.~Iiepent.  See  ou  172.— Watch  .  .  .  as 
a  thief.  Cp.  16;  IS.  What  was  said  on  189  would  hold  good  here.— 
There  appears  to  be  in  207  an  allusion  to  some  peculiar  advantages 
for  knowing  the  trutii,  which  the  church  here  addressed  had  possessed. 
If  so,  this  would  agree  well  with  the  advantages  which  the  Ephesians 
had  enjoyed  from  S.  Paul's  three  years'  residence  among  them.  But  this 
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remark  will  bo  pertinent  only  on  the  auppoaitioD,  that  Paul's  Epietle 
to  the  Ephesians  was  really  addresHed  to  the  church  at  Epheaue. 

DIT.  5.  Ill ;  4.  212-4.  '  Bvt  thou  hast  a  few  names  in  Sardk, 
which  haw  not  defiled  Iheir  garmenti  :  and  they  thatl  walk  vrilh  me  in 
while  garm^ntg;  htcaiise  they  ore  viorthy.' 

'  There  are  a  few  bolieveiB  among  you,  whose  faith  and  conduct  is 
irreproachable ;  and  such  efaall  be  admitted  to  the  highest  glories  of 
my  kingdom,  for  they  are  worthy  of  special  honours,' — Name  is  used 
in  four  different  senses  in  this  epistle.  Here  (as  in  C,  11 ;  13  :  Acts 
1;  15)  it  means  '  indlvidualB  :'  in  202  '  reputation  :' in  216  'name:' 
in  217  '  disciple.' — The  A.  V.  runs  even  in  Sardis,  which  implies  a 
stigma  upon  the  church  here  addressed  far  greater  than  is  cast  upon 
any  other.  But  the  reading  on  which  it  rests  is  not  sanctioned  by 
the  best  authorities. — There  is  no  direct  mention  made  in  this  epistle 
of  the  Nicolaitans ;  but,  if  we  consider  the  intimate  connexion,  that 
Bubaisted  in  the  view  of  John's  contemporaries  between  the  ideas  of 
defilement  and  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  if  we  compare  other  passages 
(e.g.  14;  4;  "  who  are  not  defiled  with  women  ;*'  16;  15;  "Lo,  I  come 
as  a  thief.  Blessed  he  who  watcheth  and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest 
they  see  his  shameless  nakedueBB"),and  take  into  account  the  reference 
to  the  harlot  Babylon  which  is  implied  in  the  context,  we  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  doubt,  that  the  defilement  here  contemplated  is 
that  arising  from  spiritual  fornication  and  eating  of  idol-sacrifices 
(cp.  Ju.  23).  If  so,  it  may  bo  inferred,  that  it  was  the  same  heresy 
which  had  corrupted  the  other  churches,  that  had  brought  this  to  its 
state  of  lethargic  stupor.  And  douhtiess,  not  without  occasion  did  S. 
Paul  in  bis  '  epistle  to  the  Efibesians'  so  called  give  such  strong  ad- ' 
monitions  respecting  'fornication  and  all  uncieanness'  (5;  3-17). — 
To  v)aUc  with  another  is  a  common  figure  for  holding  intimate  com- 
munion with  him  :  cp.  Oe.  5  ;  24  :  6  i  9  :  Ps.  89 ;  15  -.  Amos  3 ;  3  :  Mi, 
6 ;  8, — The  ivhite  garmentt  are  obviously  put  in  contrast  with  '  tho 
garments  s^Kitted  by  the  flesh.'  They  may  be  regarded  as  emble- 
matic either  of  the  ngbteousnesB  or  of  the  rogal  dignity  of  those  on 
whom  they  were  bestowed,  or  more  probably  of  both.  In  the  latter 
case  they  would  denote,  that  those  who  wore  them  had  been  made 
'  priOBts  and  kings  unto  God.'  Cp,  7 ;  9 ;  'a  great  multitude  clothed 
with  white  robes.' — Became  they  are  worthy.  Of  what?  Of  walking 
with  Christ,  or  of  receiving  the  white  garments  ?  If  the  former,  it  may 
be  supposed,  that  they  are  made  worthy  by  having  the  garments  of  right- 
eousness given  to  them.  But  I  doubt  not,  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
meaning : — they  are  worthy  to  receive  the  garments  in  token  of  supe- 
rior honour  and  dignity  being  conferred  upon  them,  as  a  special  re- 
ward for  extracvdinary  faithfulness  and  constancy. 
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iiiv.  6.  Ill ;  5.  215-8.  '  He  toko  amquereih  tMl  thus  be  ehihed  in 
white  garmentt :  and  I  wHl  not  bht  out  his  name  Jrom  the  book  of  lifo, 
and  I  will  eonfeat  hit  name  before  my  Father  and  before  Bis  angela.' 

By  a  variation  in  a  part  of  one  of  the  Greek  lettera  (Ae  same  of  the 
A.  V.  is  coDTert«d  into  tku* ;  and  the  reading  is  to  be  preferred, 
because  it  is  that  of  the  oldest  codieet, — because  according  to  it  an 
expression  not  found  in  the  other  examples  of  the  same  formula  is 
avoided,  and  because  an  appropriate  reference  to  the  preceding  con- 
test is  made.  The  clause,  read  as  emended,  appears  to  show  conclu- 
sively, that  it  is  to  '  conquerors,' — '  those  who  get  the  victory  over  the 
beast'  and  bis  virtual  adherents,  that  the  promise  of  the  last  division 
is  made. — The  hook  of  life  is  mentioned  /our  times.  Here  there  is  a 
manifest  reference  to  the  approaching  Judgment  of  C20;  11—15, 
when  the  book  of  life  is  produced,  and  all '  whose  names  are  not  found 
written  in  it  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.'  The  statement  before  us 
should  be  compared  with  C.  13;  8  and  17;  8.  If  from  the  latter  tests 
it  would  seem,  that  the  names  of  the  saved  are  written  in  this  book 
'  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,'  the  one  before  us  implies  the 
possibility  of  their  being  blotted  out.  So  that  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute predestination  will  get  little  support  from  the  Apocalypse. — This 
figure  of  Uotiing  out  of  a  bo(A  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  practice 
of  registering  the  names  of  citizens  in  a  book,  and  erasing  them  in 
case  of  death  or  forfeiture  of  citizensliip ;  but,  more  probably  in  this 
connexion  (as  Home  suggests),  in  the  military  customs  of  the  time. 
"  The  names,"  he  says,  '*  of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  mu- 
conduct  were  expunged  from  the  muster-roll."  The  figure  m  common 
ID  contemporaneous  writings,  e.g.  in  Enoch,  2  Esdras,  and  the  Ak. 
E$aiai.  See  also  Ex.  32;  32:  Da.  12;  1:  Lu.  10;  20.—AndIviia 
eonfat  [or  aeknowUdge\  his  name  as  being  written  in  the  book.  This 
is  the  affirmative  side  of  that  of  which  rwt  blotting  out  is  the  negative. 
So  that  we  might  read  hut  I  will,  (£(;.-~Nothing  less  than  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  could  qualify  any  one  to  do  what  is  here  promised, 
or  to  '  try  hearts  and  reins'  in  the  way  that  the  body  of  the  epistle 
implies  a  power  of  doing.  Hence  we  see  the  propriety  of  a  basis 
having  been  laid  in  the  possession  of  '  the  seven  spirits  and  the  seven 
stars,'  that  is,  of  spiritual  omniscieDce  and  almighty  power. 


HEPTAD   VJJJ. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILADELPHIA :  Ch.  Ill ;  7-13. 

Div.  1.   PhiiadeljAia  may  be  considered  to  mean  '  brotherly  love' 
or  '  love  to  the  brethren ;'  and,  with  this  signification  in  view,  the 
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name  will  be  seen  to  be  most  appropriately  used  to  denote  that  church 
which  was  distinguiebed  above  others  by  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of 
love.     The  church  at  Phtlippi  will  answer  best  to  this  description. 

BIT.  2.  Ill ;  7.  222-5.  '  Theie  thingt  tatik  the  holy,  the  true  [One] ; 
he  vAo  hath  the  key  of  David  ;  he  toho  openelh,  and  none  ihall  lock  ;  vha 
ItkJceih,  and  none  openeth.' 

The  holy  One  is  a  title  of  Groi  (Ho.  1 1 ;  9  :  Ha.  3 ;  3)  and  of  Ohriet 
(Acts  3 ;  U).—The  true  One  is  also  a  title  of  God  (I  Jo.  5 ;  20),  and 
the  epithet  true  is  applied  to  Christ  in  ve.  H  and  19;  II.  The  com- 
pound title  is  given  either  to  God  or  to  Christ  (it  may  be  doubted 
which)  in  0.  6 ;  10  :  cp.  15  ;  3,  4 :  16 ;  7.  Most  appropriately  is  it 
made  the  basis  of  an  addresB  to  a  church  which  was  in  general  holy 
and  true.— rfte  key  of  David,  &c.  The  prototype  is  in  Is.  22 ;  20-5 ; 
'  And  I  will  clothe  him  with  thy  robe,  and  strengthen  him  with  thy 
girdle,  and  I  will  commit  thy  government  into  his  hand :  ,  .  .  and 
the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder;  so  he 
shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut ;  and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall 
open.  .  ,  ,  And  he  shall  be  for  a  glorions  throne  to  his  father's  house.' 
FoBsession  of  the  key  of  a  house  implies  full  access  to  and  complete 
control  over  the  house  ;  and,  as  the  house  here  spoken  of  is  the  royal 
house  or  palace  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  possession  of  its  key  will  denote 
dominion  over  the  kingdom  of  David.  The  above  prophecy  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  have  a  typical  reference  to  the  Messiah.  And  in 
accordance  with  such  a  view  of  it  is  Lu.  1 ;  32 ;  '  The  Lord  God  will 
give  nnto  him  the  (Arone  of  his /a(A«- David :'  cp.  C.  5;  5:  22;  16, 
where  Christ  is  called  '  the  root  and  offspring  of  David.'  At  any 
rate  it  is  clear,  that  what  Jesus  means  here  to  declare  his  full 
poBsession  of  and  absolute  dominion  over  is  the  Uessianic  kingdom 
of  '  the  son  of  David'  (cp.  tliX.  18;  18).  As  a  consequence  of  possess- 
iog  '  the  key  of  David,'  be  has  also  '  the  keys  of  Death  and  Hades' 
(1 ;  18).  He  can  shut  up  heaven  against  whomsoever  he  will,  and 
none  can  procure  them  admittance  ;  again,  he  can  open  the  regions 
of  the  dead,  and  transport  any  of  the  souls  he  pleases  to  the  realms 
of  celestial  bliss,  and  none  can  let  him. — The  appositeuess  of  these 
emblematic  declarations  as  a  basis  here  will  appear  from  comparing 
227-8,  and  also  from  the  absolute  authority  implied  in  234-6  and 
242-8. 

Div.  3.  Ill ;  8.  226-8.  '  /  know  thy  «wit»  .-  h,  I  have  given  before 
(Am  an  opened  door,  one  which  none  can  lock.' 

Cp.  G.  4;  1. — This  declaration  has  manifestly  been  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  basis  in  the  second  division ;  and  hence  it  imports  the 
opening  to  this  church  generally  of  access  to  'the  kingdom  of  heaven' 
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and  participation  in  '  the  government  which  ia  on  the  MesGiah's 
ehouldeis.'  The  connexion  implies,  tbat  this  specitil  reward  is  in  cod- 
sequence  of  the  Bpecially  good  'works'  of  this  church.  Such  works 
are  only  what  might  be  expected  from  a  church  to  which  S.  Paul 
coald  write  as  he  did  to  the  FhilippiaDS.  See,  ia  particular,  C.  1 ;  3-9 ; 
"  I  thankmy  Godon  every  rememhranceof  you,  .  ,  .  for  yonr  fellow- 
ship from  the  first  day  until  now.  .  .  ..Ye  all  are  partakers  of  my 
grace.  ...  I  pray  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more." 
C.  2 ;  12  SB. ;  "  As  ye  have  always  obeyed.  .  .  .  Te  shine  as  lights 
JQ  the  world."  C.  3;  15  sa. ;  "  Let  us,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  &c." 
C.  4;  14  ss.;  "No  church  but  ye  only  communicated  to  me"  (op. 
2  Co.  8 ;  1-5).  His  whole  epistle  breathes  a  spirit  of  love  to  those 
who  were  distinguished  for  love  to  the  brethren  r  e.g. ;  "  My  brethren, 
dearly-beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and  crown,  my  beloved." — 
If  vv.  9-10  had  been  meant  to  be  epexegetical  of  ve.  8,  as  Stuart  saje, 
I  think  they  would  have  been  framed  and  worded  with  a  more  direct 
reference  to  the  fignre  in  ve.  8. 

Div.  4.  III. ;  8-9.  229-234.  '  Because  ihou  ha»l  a  lUtk  might,  and 
halt  kept  tny  vxtrd,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name;  lo,  I  do  give  [tAow] 
from  the  wynagogue  of  Satan  (it>^  aay  that  they  are  Jetot,  and  are  not,  but 
do  lie), — lo,  I  will  make  them  come  and  wonhip  before  thy  feet,  and 
know  that  S  have  loved  thee.' 

G-riesbach  gives  as  a  reading  not  a  little  might,  but  it  appears  to  be 
only  a  conjectural  emendation. — The  Greek  word  which  I  have  ren- 
dered might  is  not  that  which  is  ordinarily  rendered  ttrengtk:  cp.  1 ; 
16  :  18  ;  3. — If  we  compare  the  phrase  here  with  the  similar  ones  in 
C.6;  11:  9;  i:  12;  12:  17;  10;  20;  3,  it  will  appear  probable, 
that  what  the  speaker  means  to  say  is,  thou  hast  a  little,  but  only  a 
little  might.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  from  what  follow?,  that 
tliis  is  meant  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  subjecting  to  the  church 
those  who  distracted  it.  To  make  it  appear  in  this  light  the  rooet 
easy  way  seems  to  me  to  bo  to  interpret  thus: — 'Because,  though 
thou  hast  been  so  haraesfid  from  within  and  from  without,  that  thou 
art  nearly  worn  down  and  thine  energy  is  well-nigh  gone,  thou  hast 
contended  boldly  and  kept  the  faith  and  hast  even  now  some  (though 
it  be  but  a  little)  energy  left,  I  wiil  inteqiose  on  thy  behalf,  aod  re- 
duce those  who  trouble  thy  peace  into  subjection  to  thee.'  That  this 
may  have  been  truly  said  of  the  Fhilippian  church,  at  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  treatment  which  S.  Paul  ex- 
perienced at  Philippi  (see  Acts  16  ;  19  :  1  Th.  2  ;  2),  and  by  what  he 
says  in  his  epistle,  1 ;  7,  28-30.— .ffepi.  Cp.  12,  190,  208,  235-6,  2 
Ti.  4;  17. — My  word,  i.e.  whatever  I  have  enjoined.  Persecution 
seems  to  be  implied  in  these  clauses :  cp.  1  ;  9  :  6 ;  9  :  12  ;  17 :  and 
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eee  Ph.  1 ;  29. — And  host  not  dented  my  name  =  hast  not  apostatized 
from  the  true  fnith.  Cp.  92,  130-],  24t-5;  and  see  on  130-1,  212.— 
The  ttpiagogue  of  Satan,  ttc.  Cp.  the  substantial  agreement,  bnt  dif- 
ferent arrangement  in  115-6;  and  see  on  102,  115-6,  169.  There  is 
here  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  two  purest  churches. — I 
tvill  make.  The  change  in  the  tenses  should  be  olneired.  '  I  have 
given  or  set  before  thee'  (227).  '  I  ^o  give'  (232)  ac.  them  into  thy 
power.  '  I  will  make,  &c.'  In  the  second  example  the  speaker  seems 
to  atop  abruptly  in  what  be  was  going  to  say,  as  though  words  could 
not  express  what  he  would  utter ;  and  then  be  begins  the  sentence 
again  in  a  different  way. — If  '  some  of  them  from  the  Jews'  synagogue' 
be  meant,  the  leaders  of  the  Kicolaitan  party  may  he  had  in  view ; 
and  then  those  who  at  Ephesus  claimed  to  be  the  true  '  apc«t1es,'  and 
those  who  at  Thyatira  are  symbolized  by  Jezebel,  '  who  saith  that  she 
is  a  prophetess,'  may  also  be  the  heresiarchs  of  the  party.  But  pos- 
sibly the  source  whence  they  sprung,  namely,  from  among  the  slaves 
of  Satan,  "may  be  what  is  indicated  by  the  partitive  Qreek  preposition. 
— WoT$hip.  The  Greek  word  bo  rendered  is  generic,  and  denotes 
either  civil  or  reliffiaut  homage.  "  The  idea  of  worship  here  in  the 
spiritual  sense  is,"  as  Stuart  says,  "  ont  of  the  question.  Prostration 
of  enemies  as  merely  humbled  and  subdued,  in  this  case,  is  all  that 
can  be  meant.  Ewald  supposes,  that  the  eonvertion  of  these  enemies 
is  implied.  Possibly  it  is,  but  this  meaning  is  not  a  necessary  one," — 
The  insertion  of  the  pronoun  throws  strong  emphasis  on  this  declara- 
tion, and  infercntially  reflects  strong  light  on  the  high  character  of  this 
church,  as  thus ;  '  If  H  have  loved  thee,  how  excellent  and  worthy  of 
love  must  thou  bel' 

mv.  5.  Ill ;  10-11.  235-240.  '  Beeauae  thou  hast  iepf  the  word  <^ 
«iy  endurarrre,  H  a!to  will  keep  Utee/rom  the  Itour  of  trial,  which  it  about 
to  come  vpon  the  whole  civilized  [world],  to  try  thate  who  dwell  on  the 
earth.  Lo,  I  am  coming  speedili/:  holdfast  what  thou  holdest,  thai  none 
take  thy  crown.' 

It  may  be  observed,  that  I  have  divided  and  connected  the  two  pre- 
ceding sentences  in  a  different  way  from  that  adopted  in  the  A.  V. 
In  my  divisioD  the  word  Because  marks  the  commencement  of  two 
distinct  portions  of  the  beptad,  and  introduces  the  basis  of  two  simi- 
larly constructed  sentences,  containing  parallel  promises.  The  paral- 
lelism between  the  sentences  suffices,  I  think,  to  show,  that  the  con- 
nexion and  construction  adopted  hy  me  are  those  intended  by  the 
writer.  This  new  distribution  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  out  a 
better  sense  for  the  clauses  of  the  divided  verse  than  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Eichhorn,  Ileinrichs,  Ewald,  and  others :  see  Stuart  in  loeo. 
— Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  endurance,  that  is,  the  com- 
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maQdment  to  endure  with  patience  even  ae  I  endured  (cp.  34,  190). 
Endurance  of  evils  from  false  brethren  and  teacfaere  is  certainly  in- 
cluded (cp.  on  234).  And  such  evils  the  FhilippiEins,  even  so  early  as 
when  S.  Paul  wrote  to  them,  had  to  endure  (Ph.  1 ;  15  :  3 ;  2,  17 :  4 ; 
2).  This  clause  is  manifestly  parallel  to  hatt  hept  my  word,  £c.  in 
230-1 ;  and  the  paraUelism  may  be  thought  to  indicate,  that  the 
latter  means  specially  '  my  precept  contained  in  such  sayings  as, 
Blessed  they  who  are  peieecuted  ...  for  my  sake ;  They  shall  give 
yon  over  unto  tribulation,  and  shall  kill  you;  .  .  .  but  he  who  fiall 
endure  to  an  end  shall  be  saved.' — H  aho,  or  IE,  even  H.  The  pronoun 
ia  f^ain  inserted  to  give  intensity. — Will  ktep,  i.e.  preserve.  Cp.  230, 
235.  The  same  word  is  continually  being  used  with  different  shades  of 
meaning. — From  the  hour  of  trial.  Doubtlesa  the  same  trial  is  alluded 
to  that  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  parallel  epistle :  '  The  devil  is  about 
to  cast  some  of  yon  into  prison,  that  ye  muy  be  tried,  and  may  have  a 
tribulation  of  ten  days:'  see  on  11,9.  Smyrna  was  'to  suffer;'  but 
Philadelphia  was  to  be  spared  the  trial,  becanse  it  had  already  en- 
dured 80  much,  and  was  brought  so  low, — Which  is  ahout  to  eome.  The 
phrase  expresses,  not  the  future  indefinitely,  but  the  near  future.  '  Is 
speedily  coming,'  says  Stuart,  '  the  Greek  verb  being  used  t«  denote 
the  proximate  future.' — Upon  the  whole  world.  Not  '  upon  the  earth,' 
either  in  the  literal  sense  or  in  the  symbolical  (as  denoting  the  abode 
of  the  people  of  God :  see  on  29);  but,  as  the  word  ia  the  same  that 
is  used  in  Lii.  2 ;  1  to  denote  the  Boman  empire,  so  doubtlces  it  is 
used  here  in  the  same  sense,  though  pombly  (as  Stuart  says)  it  may 
have  a  more  restricted  meaning.  Fersccution  of  Cliristians  generally 
as  such  can  scarcely  be  meant,  since  the  Christiana  of  Philadelphia  are 
to  be  exempted  from  the  tribulation.  Hence  the  word  in  236  should 
be  rendered  trial,  and  not  temptation  (as  Stuart  renders  it);  for  the 
latter  word  implies  an  inducement  to  the  Lord's  people  to  apostatize. 
— Those  tvho  dwell  on  the  earth  I  shall  hereafter  (on  571)  show  to  be 
a  technical  phrase  dcaiguative  of  the  enemies  of  God's  true  people  in 
the  holy  land. — Hence  I  take  the  purport  of  this  declaration  to  be, 
that  the  Lord  will  preserve  this  church  from  being  affected  by  the 
tribulation,  which  is  about  to  come  on  the  Homau  world  generally, 
with  the  special  object  of  afflicting  the  Jewish  adveraaries  of  Chris- 
tianity in  particular.  With  nothing  but  a  statement  so  concise  and 
enigmatical  as  the  one  before  us  to  go  upon,  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  express  a  decided  opinion  ;  but  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  the 
final  struggles  of  the  civil  wars  which  ensued  on  Nero's  death,  and 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  particular,  may  be  the  events  predicted 
here.  And  this  opinion  receives  confirmation  in  my  view  from  the 
immediate  transition  that  is  made  to  Christ's  coming;  since  I  con- 
sider that  coming  to  have  had  a  political  object  in  respect  of  the 
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dcBtraction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  as  well  aa  a  spiritual  one  in  reference 
to  the  '  redemption'  (14 ;  3,  4)  of  his  chosen  ones. — Lo.  Observe  the 
fourfold  repetition  of  this  word.  It  is  inserted  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  statements  to  which  it  is  prefixed, — J  come  speedUj/.  See 
on  13,  2G,  145,  189,  210.— Sold  firmly.  See  on  83,  130,  138.  This 
word  occurs  six  times  in  the  epistles.  As  Christ  firmly  holds  the 
stAre,  and  the  KicoUitans  boldly  hold  their  heretical  tenets  and  prac- 
tices, so  Christ's  servants  are  called  upon  to  bold  his  name  and  his 
doctrine  with  like  firmness  and  boldness. — That  (to  that  or  in  ordtr 
lhti£}  thy  croum  be  twl  taken  from  thee  or  forfeited.  This  is  another 
point  of  similarity  between  the  two  most  commendatory  epistles;  for 
'  the  crown  of  life'  is  promised  in  the  parallel  division  of  the  epistle 
to  Smyrna.    See  on  120. 

on.  6.    Ill ;  12.  241-8.    '  Ha,  «Ao  eonyuereth, — Attn  will  I  make  a 

pillar  in  the  tempUof  my  God  (and  thereoat  he  ihall  never  more  go  forth); 
and  on  it  I  will  write  the  name  of  my  Ood,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of 
my  Ood,  of  the  neui  Jerusalem  (■ — tiiat  which  ii  coming  down  oat  of  the 
heaven  from  my  God),  anfi  the  name  of  me,  the  new  [no?ne].' 

Through  changing  the  initial  letter  of  the  Greek  word  the  Elzevir 
edition  leads  people  instead  oi  temple. — A  pillar  is  not  introduced  here 
with  the  same  emblematic  meaning  as  in  (ra.  2 ;  9,  where  James, 
Peter,  and  John  are  said  to  be  pillars  of  the  church,  There  the  idea 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  '  chief  supports,'  but  here  of  '  fixed- 
ness' or  '  irremoveability '  (as,  indeed,  the  next  clause  explains).  "We 
have  just  seen  (222-5),  that  the  author  has  almost  wholly  borrowed 
his  basis  for  this  epistle  from  Is.  22 ;  20  ss. ;  and  doubtless  he  had  the 
same  passage  in  view  here.  For  there,  in  the  clause,  "  I  will  fasten 
him  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,"  the  nail  is  used  to  convey  the  same 
idea  as  the  pillar  is  here.  The  same  emblem  is  used  in  Ez.  9 ;  S ; 
"  To  give  us  a  nail  [marg.,  a  constant  and  sure  abode]  in  his  holy 
place." — The  temple  cannot  mean  here  the  spiritual  temple  spoken  of 
in  1  Co.  3  ;  16,  &c. ;  for  the  Christian  '  con(iueror'  would  be  in  that 
already.  But  it  must  mean  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven.  Cp.  7;  15; 
"  They  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple." — And  therefrom  he 
shall  never  more  go  out  I  take  to  be  a  clause  added  parenthetically  in 
order  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  sense  in  which  a  pillar  is  intro- 
duced. Cp.  Jo.  1 0 ;  37. — Stuart  says ;  "  The  promise  is  special  on  the 
ground,  that  the  virtues  in  question  are  special." — Andonit  I  will  write. 
The  Greek  admits  of  either  him  oi  it ;  but  to  adopt  the  rendering 
which  would  place  the  symbolical  inscription  on  the  person  sym- 
bolized, and  not  on  the  symbol  is  utterly  incongruous,  though  com- 
monly done.  The  two  pillars  of  the  Jewish  temple  doubtless  formed 
the  prototype  of  this  one ;  and,  as  they  appear  to  have  had  names 
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inscribed  on  them  (2  Cbr.  S ;  17),  so,  we  may  presume,  was  it  ioteuded, 
that  the  names  here  mentioned  should  be  inscribed  on  the  pillar 
(which  pro  hoc  vice  is  made  the  symbol  of  the  triumphant  believer), 
and  not,  ae  Stnart  says,  "  upon  the  man,  the  conqueror."  In  the 
epistle  to  PergamoB  (2 ;  17)  the  promise  is  given  of  a  white  stone  or 
counter  with  a  new  name  written  on  it.  Here  it  is  said,  that  three 
uemes  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  pillar,  each  of  which  is  designed  to 
indicate  either  the  source  or  the  security  of  the  conqueror's  bliss. — 
The  name  o/Ood  alluded  to  is  doubtless  Jehovah  or  The  who  is  and 
who  was  and  who  will  be ;  and  this  name  shows,  that  the  conqueror 
is  a  servant  of  the  one  true  God. — The  name  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in- 
dicates, that  his  '  citizenship  is  in  heaven,'  the  symbolic  new  Jerusalem 
being  supposed  to  be  at  this  epoch  in  the  heaven. — The  name  of  me, 
my  new  name,  I  have  shown  on  154  to  be  '  Tbe  who  is  and  who  was 
and  who  cometh ; '  and  this  name  points  out  the  person  to  whom  tbe 
conqueror  is  indebted  for  being  made  a  pillar  in  the  heavenly  temple. 
— These  three  names  imply  three  grounds  of  encouragement  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  threats .  marked  by  lo,  while  the  four  parts  here 
correspond  to  tbe  four  lo'i.  The  three  may  be  considered  to  furnish 
the  following  as  a  literal  inscription ;  '  This  is  a  true  servant  of  God, 
to  whom  has  been  accorded  a  s^iecial  admittance  to  eternal  life  through 
the  mediatorial  work  of  the  universal  High  Priest.'  The  name  of  the 
Iamb  and  the  name  of  his  Father  (cp.  14;  1)  show,  that  the  conqueror 
is  one  of  the  144,000,  or  (we  may  say)  that  this  company  is  composed 
of  '  conquerors.' — That  which  cometh  down,  die.  In  C.  21 ;  2,  10  the 
new  Jerusalem  is  exhibited  as  in  the  act  of  descending.  This  descent 
from  heaven  to  earth  is  its  characterising  feature,  and  hence  it  is 
mentioned  here ;  while  the  name  of  the  city  is  superadded,  because 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  city  is  mentioned.  Gp.  He.  II ;  10, 16 : 
12;  22;  13;  14:  Ph.  3;  20. 


HEP  TAD  IX. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  LAODICEA:  Ch.III;  14-20. 

Div,  1.  Laodicea  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  which  mean 
people  and  righUous.  Hence  this  name  represents,  as  accurately  as  a 
name  could  do,  a  church,  in  the  epistle  to  which  the  people  in  general 
are  described  as  trusting  in  a  false  righteousness,  and  are  shown  how 
they  may  obtain  that,  which  alone  will  avail  them  before  God.  Tbe 
state  of  the  churches  of  Galatia,  as  exhibited  In  S.  Paul's  epistle,  cor- 
responds best,  out  of  the  seven  to  which  he  wrote,  to  the  description 
hero  given. 
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DIT.  2.  Ill ;  14.  262-4.  '  These  things  aaUh  the  Amen,  the  fatthful 
and  true  Testifier,  l]te  Beginning  of  the  creation  of  God.' 

252.  Amen  means  unchangeable,  and  this  idea  it  conveys  more  or 
leas  accurately  in  the  ten  places  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse : 
see  esp.  7;  12:  19;  4:  22;  20.  The  Amen,  as  a  designation  of  Christ, 
has  been  derived  from  Is.  65 ;  16 ;  "  the  amen  God  :"  cp.  2  Co.  1 ;  20 
("  God's  promises  in  him  are  .  .  .  omen ") :  He.  13 ;  8.  The  assign- 
ment of  this  title  to  Christ  affords  a  strong  testimony  to  hie  Divinity. 
In  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands  here  it  intimates,  that  the  decla- 
rations which  Christ  is  about  to  make  may  be  fully  relied  on. 

253.  The  faithful  and  (rue  Teatijier.  Herewith  cp.  C.  1 ;  5 ;  "  Jcaus 
Christ,  the  faithful  Testifier:"  3;  7;  "the  holy,  the  true:"  19;  11; 
"  faithful  and  true  :"  and  see  on  No.  18. 

254.  Th«  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God  01  of  Ood's  creating.  The 
six  following  interpretations  have  heen  given  of  this  clause.  1.  The 
first  of  the  new  spiritual  creation,  i.e.  the  first  in  order  of  those  raised 
from  the  dead,  2.  The  beginning  (in  the  active  sense)  of  the  crea- 
tion, i.e.  the  Creator  or  Author  of  all  things  [Vitringa  and  others]. 
3.  The  first  of  the  beings  or  things  that  God  created  [Ewald  and 
others].  4.  God's  creation's  reference  [Myers].  5.  The  Head  or  Lord 
of  the  creation  [Stuart].  6.  The  Head  of  the  Church,  i.e.  of  the  spi- 
ritual Church,  which  consists  of  '  new  creatures'  [Wetstein,  Eichhom, 
and  others]. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  interpretations  depend  partly  on  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  crettiion  ia  taken.  They  assign  to  it  a  figu- 
rative or  secondary  meaning, — a  being  brought  to  life  from  a  state 
of  death,  either  natural  or  s])iritual.  Now  this  construction  is,  to  say 
the  least,  forced  and  nnnatural.  There  is  no  allueion  to  the  dead  in 
the  phrase,  and  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  of  life  from  tlie  dead, — 
All  the  iatetpretations  depend  wholly  or  in  part  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  first  word.  The  first  and  third  attribute  to  it  the  signification 
of  priority  in  point  of  time :  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  point  of  rank : 
the  second  and  fourth  sink  the  idea  of  relative  order  altogether.  Now, 
that  the  word  does  literally  denote  relative  order,  and  that  in  point 
of  time,  and  not  of  rank,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.  And  thus 
tlie  question  comes  to  lie  between  the  first  and  third.  And,  inasmuch 
as  what  has  just  heen  said  is  suEBcient  to  exclude  the  former,  the  third 
alone  is  left,  as  that  which  gives  the  natural  and  proper  meaning  of 
the  clause. 

Having  thus  by  general  considerations  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  we 
will  proceed  to  test  the  validity  thereof  by  examining  seriatim  the 
chief  arguments  for  each  interpretation. — In  support  of  the  first  hypo- 
thesis reference  is  made  to  C.  1 ;  5 ;  "  the  firstborn  of  the  dead," — to  Co. 
1 ;  18  ;  "  who  is  a  beginning,  a  firstborn  from  the  dead,"  and  to  1  Co. 
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15 ;  20 ;  "  the  £rst-fmitB  of  those  who  hare  fallen  asleep."  But  these 
passages  rather  make  against  than  for  the  interpretation  by  shoving 
(especially  the  fint),  how  the  author  would  doubtless  have  expressed 
himself,  if  his  meaning  had  been  such  aa  this  interpretation  supposes. 
At  any  rate,  there  con  be  no  doubt,  that  the  clause  before  us  is  not 
the  proper  mode  of  expressing  in  G-reek  such  a  sense.  Besides,  who 
does  not  see,  that  a  resurrection  is  spoken  of  in  these  texts,  of  which 
nothing  appears  in  the  clause  before  us  ?  Doubtless,  it  is  a  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  that  Chriet  is  '  a  beginning  of  the  creation  anew  frqpi 
tlie  dead.'  But  this  does  not  prevent  his  being  also  '  the  beginning 
of  the  creation — the  original  creation  of  God.'  And,  that  in  some 
sense  be  is  so  may  be  gathered  from  the  very  passage  cited  from  Co- 
loaeians.  For  S.  Paul  bad  said  only  just  before ;  "  Who  is  an  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  a  finlbom  of  the  whole  creation  ;  because  in  bim 
all  things  were  created  that  are  in  heaven,  ttc. :  all  things  have  been 
created  throngh  him  (or  for  his  sake)  and  unto  him.  And  he  is  before 
all  things,  and  in  bim  all  things  consist." — The  second  hypothesis 
appears  to  rest  mainly  on  its  being  a  Scriptural  doctrine,  that '  l^ 
Christ  were  all  things  created.'  This  is  unquestionable.  But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow,  that  this  doctrine  ia  propounded  here.  And  no 
scholar  would  pretend,  that  the  Qreek  word  means  creator  or  author. 
It  is  only  by  assuming  a  metonymy  of  the  effect  for  the  cause,  that 
even  a  plausible  case  can  be  made  out  for  this  view. — The  fourth 
interpretation  is  to  me  quite  unintelligible;  and  I  shall  therefore 
say  nothing  more  in  reference  to  it  than  that  in  no  lexicon  could  the 
word  referenix  be  found  given  ss  a  meaning  of  the  Greek  word. — With 
regard  to  the  fifth  Stuart  aims  to  show,  that  the  word  &p)^  may  mean 
a  head,  lord,  or  ruler.  With  this  view  be  refers  to  eleven  texts.  Bot 
in  no  one  of  them  has  the  word  this  meaning.  In  all  it  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  powers  or  principalities.  And  because  it  is  used  to  denote 
an  office  or  rank,  it  cannot  therefore  he  argued,  that  it  may  be  applied 
to  a  person.  Moreover,  aa  it  had  this  sense  given  to  it  as  a  technical 
or  secondary  sense,  and  was  used  in  this  sense  because  no  other  term 
could  be  found  equally  suitable,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  thence 
in  verification  of  the  hypothesis,  that  it  is  also  used  in  another  sense, 
and  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  auitable  and  similar  word,  and  one, 
too,  which  had  just  before  been  used  by  the  writer.  Strange  is  it, 
that  Stuart  should  refer  to  the  clause  to  which  I  allude  in  support 
of  his  view.  He  argues  that,  because  the  clause  ihe  faithfai  and 
true  testiJKT  here  is  similar  to  that  in  C.  1 ;  5,  therefore  in  the  be- 
ginning (^  ipx'i)  'if  ***  creation  of  Ood  here  '  he  must  have  had  in 
bis  mind'  the  next  clause  but  one  there,  namely,  the  nder  (6  ipxw) 
nf  the  kingi  of  the  earth.  Whether  he  may  have  hod  that  clause  in  bis 
mind  or  not,  there  is  no  identity  of  meaning  between  the  two  clauses. 
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and  the  only  poiDt  of  Blmilarity  is  in  the  firet  worde,  and  this  may 
have  been  purely  accidental.  Assuredly  the  former  text  rather  raises 
ft  presnmptioD  against  Stuart's  view  by  affording  a  precedent  to  show, 
that,  if  the  writer  had  really  meant  here  a  ruler  or  head,  he  would 
have  used  the  proper  term.  We  have  seen,  that  reference  is  made  to 
this  same  text  in  support  of  the  first  interpretation ;  and  such  a  double 
reference  on  behalf  of  two  interpretations  so  widely  differing  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  no  presumption  in  favour  of  either  can  he  drawn 
from  it.  Again,  the  phrase  which  S.  Paul  uses  in  Co.  2 ;  10  in  speak- 
ing of  Christ,  ^  Kc^oAi;  iratrrj^  apxrj^,  the  head  of  every  principality^  nega- 
tives this  interpretation  ;  first,  by  showing  what  term  would  have  been 
used,  if  head  had  been  meant;  and  secondly,  by  making  it  improbable, 
that  the  term  in  question  should  be  used  in  two  such  different  senses, 
that,  by  introducing  the  sense  which  Stuart  contends  for  into  this  text, 
it  would  read,  The  head  i^every  head.  Once  more,  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  used  here  is,  according  to  Liddell,  '  I,  a  beginning,  first 
caute  or  oceation,  origin.  II,  supreme  poteer,  aovereignty,  magistracy.' 
Nothing  hut  the  clearest  necessity  can  justify  the  adoption  <if  a  mean- 
ing different  to  these. — The  sixth  interpretation  is  inadmissible  on 
the  same  ground  as  the  fifth.  It  has  also  been  shown  to  be  unten- 
able on  account  of  the  figurative  sense  it  attributes  to  the  word 
creation.  Moreover,  if  the  meaning  had  been  such  as  it  conveys,  the 
expression  would  have  been  similar  to  tliat  in  2  Co.  5 ;  17 :  Ga. 
6;   IS. 

Thus,  we  have  by  a  more  particular  investigation  been  brouglit 
again  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  third  interpretation  is  the  only  one, 
that  can  represent  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  the  clause  before 
US.  That  it  does  so  would  never  have  been  questioned,  if  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  the  terms  had  alone  been  taken  into  consideration. 
There  are  other  texts,  too,  which  support  this  view  in  one  way  or 
other.  For  example.  In  Mk.  10 ;  6  :  13  ;  19  :  2  Pe.  3  ;  4  precisely 
the  same  G-reek  phrase,  aa  far  as  it  goes,  the  articles  only  being 
omitted,  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  six  days'  work.  And  with  what 
propriety  can  the  phrase,  "  from  creation's  beginning"  in  these  texts 
(or,  as  it  is  slightly  varied  in  Is.  G4;  4:  Mt,  24;  21,  "from  the 
world's  beginning")  he  taken  to'refer  to  the  original  creation  of  all 
things,  but  the  same  phrase  in  the  text  before  us  be  interpreted  in 
any  of  the  senses,  so  widely  differing  therefrom,  which  we  have  been 
considering?  Again,  Jo.  1 ;  1 ;  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word," 
may  he  thought  to  refer  to  '  the  beginning,'  when  '  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth' (Ge.  1;  1).  Co.  1 ;  15;  Ep.  1 ;  4:  3;  9-11: 
1  Pe.  1 ;  20,  have  been  adduced  by  Ewatd  to  show,  that  Christ  is 
similarly  spoken  of  in  other  Scriptures.  He  has  endeavoured,  too,  to 
make  it  appear,  that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  Iield  the  ojiinioit. 
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that  the  Messiah  was  created  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
that  our  Lord  hiroBelf  at  least  recognized  the  opinion ;  hut  Stuart 
mtUDtains,  that  he  has  failed  to  make  good  his  position.  Putting 
these  last  argiimentB,  however,  out  of  the  queation,  there  is  abundant 
ground  for  saying,  that  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  clause  before 
us,  considered  simply  by  itself,  is  ike  first  created  being.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  precluded  from  adopting  this  sense  by  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Sou  was  "  not  created,  hnt  begotten."  It  therefore  remains  only,  that 
we  adopt  that  interpretation,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  most  natural 
one.  And  to  this,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  assisted  by  other  statements 
in  this  book.  Similarly  to  the  example  before  us  Christ  says  ;  "  I  am 
the  beginning  and  the  end."  Aud  he  Is  declared  to  be  "  the  lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  These  things  are  said  of  bim 
in  his  mediatorial  capacity.  And  hence  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  the 
statement  before  us  was  made  in  respect  of  the  same,  moie  especially 
as  he  uttered  it,  while  appearing  under  a  symbol  representing  him  in 
that  character.  If,  then,  we  suppose,  that  constituting  him  the  God- 
man  Uediator,  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  fallen  'creature'  or  'creation* 
from  'the  beginning'  to  'the  end'  of  time  was  the~  first  act  in  God's 
creative  work,  we  can  readily  see  how  Christ  might  with  propriety 
designate  himself  '  the  Beginning  of  the  creation  of  God.'  Col.  1 ; 
15,  when  rendered  literally  (as  above),  will  be  found  to  support  this 
view. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  three  titles  contained  iu  this  division,  to 
form  a  foundation  for  what  is  about  to  be  said,  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sidering, that  the  first  exhibits  Jesus  as  no  less  sure  to  fulfil  his 
'rebukes' to  the 'lukewarm'  than  his  promises  to  those  who  'repent 
and  become  zealous;'  the  second  indicates,  that  his  testimony  before 
the  throne  will  be  strictly  according  to  the  truth,  and  not  according  to 
the  apjwarance  or  the  profession  made ;  the  third,  that  bis  position 
is  such  as  entitles  him  to  expect  implicit  confidence. 

There  are  in  all  in  this  division  of  the  several  epistles _^rtee»  titles 
claimed  by  Jesus,  as  there  are  also  fourteen  promises  made  by  him  in 
the  sixth  division  of  the  epistles. 

niT.  3,  III;  15.  255-7.  '  /  lenow  (hy  vmrke,  that  thou  art  neither  cold 
nor  hot :  I  tomdd  &ou  taert  cold  or  hot.' 

I  know  thy  ioorkt.  In  the  first  three  epistles  this  clause  has  another 
joined  with  it :  in  the  last  four  it  stands  alone. — The  clauses  256-9 
may  be  construed  in  two  ways.  They  may  be  supposed  to  have  in 
view  one,  who,  while  being  perfectly  indifferent  himself  to  all  religion, 
is  no  less  ready,  on  the  one  hand,  to  stigmatize  as  enthusiastic  and 
fanatical  all  zeal  than  he  is,  on  the  other,  to  reprobate  gross  vices  and 
crimes.  In  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  Buch  an  one  the  High  Priest 
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may  be  Buppoaed  to  say;  '  I  would,  tliat  thou  wert  either  of  the  two 
characters  that  thou  despisest  rather  than  what  thou  art.  Either  ex- 
treme,— the  cold,  BCofSng  scepticism  and  licentiouBueBa  of  a  Pilate  or 
a  Sadducee,  or  the  hot  zeal  of  an  enthusiastic  devotee  like  Saul 
(though  each  is  bad  in  itself),  were  preferable  to  the  heartless  via 
media  of  an  indifferent  GalUo,  who  cares  for  none  of  thrae  things.' 
This  is  one  view,  that  may  be  taken  of  these  clauses.  But  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  the  right  one.  We  have  perhaps,  from  the  common  use 
of  the  word  lukeumrm  to  express  indifference,  been  led  imperceptibly 
to  attach  a  wrong  meaning  to  this  passage.  Lukewarm  is  here  ob- 
Tiously  the  middle  point  between  the  extremes,  edd  and  hoi,  that  is, 
between  the  cold  unbelief  of  the  heathen  and  the  genuine  fervid  faith 
of  the  true  disciple  (see  on  274).  And  it  is  unquestionably  more  pro- 
bable, that  the  series,  cold,  Ivkewarm,  hot,  should  have  been  intended 
to  denote  negative  unbelief  (that  is,  heathenism),  mere  profession  (*'.«. 
belief  in  name,  but  unbelief  in  heart  and  life),  and  sincere  belief,  or 
the  natural  fruits  of  these — want  of  spirituality,  self-righteous  formal- 
ism, and  spiritual  obedience,  rather  than  cold  scepticism,  indifferent- 
ism,  and  hot  fanaticism  ;  since  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  either  of 
t.wo  opposite  extremes  of  evil  should  be  preferred  to  the  mean.  I 
think,  then,  that  a  Pharisee  rather  than  a  Gallic  would  be  the  proper 
type  of  the  character,  which  is  denoted  by  lukewarm;  and  that  what 
the  Lord  means  to  say  here  is ;  '  I  would,  that  thou  wert  either  not  a 
professor  of  my  religion  at  all  or  a  genuine  professor, — either  a  Cor- 
nelius or  a  Faul  rather  than  a  Pharisee.' — It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  terms  cold,  lukewarm,  hot,  must  be  used,  like  all  the  other 
terms,  symbolically;  and  consequently,  instead  of  seeking  for  signifi- 
cations as  near  as  possible  to  the  literal,  the  rule  applicable  to  symbo- 
lical interpretations  requires,  that  the  preference  be  given  to  the  most 
remote.  Hence,  Ivkewarmnese  'can  scarcely  stand  for  indifference.'^' 
Stuart  interprets  the  figure  used  here  with  a  reference  to  the  pressure 
of  dangers  and  difficulties.  But  as  there  is  in  this  epistle  no  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  persecution,  excepting  the  general  allusion 
contained  in  the  formula  he  uAo  con^uen,  such  a  reference  seems 
scarcely  pertinent. 

Div.  4.  Ill;  16-18.  258-271.  '  So,  became  thou  artlakewarm,  and 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  I  am  ahovi  to  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Becaiue 
thou  sayest;  '  /  am  rich  and  have  become  enriched  and  have  need  g/' 
nothing;'  and  knoweit  not,  that  thou  art  the  wretched  and  the  miserable 
[one],  "nd  poor  and  blind  and  naked;  I  countel  thee  to  buy  from  me  gold 
refined  by  fire  thai  thou  mayesl  be  enriched,  and  white  garmente  that  ihou 
mayett  he  clothed,  and  the  shame  of  thy  nakedTiess  not  be  mani/ealed,  and 
fyesalve  to  anoitU  thine  eyes  that  thou  mayest  see.' 
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260.  About  to  speu>.  Cp,  Le.  18 ;  28 :  Ha.  2 ;  16.  ConeideriDg  the 
tendency  of  that  in  which  this  figure  has  ita  origin  (namely,  luke- 
wann  water)  to  produce  spewing,  there  could  not  have  been  a  term 
need  mora  appropriate  to  the  description  given  of  the  character  of  this 
church.  Nor  would  aoy  other  figure  have  denoted  EUch  intense  dis- 
gust as  this  does.  It  eeeme,  therefore,  to  exhibit  the  state  of  this 
church  as  being  worse  than  that  of  any  other.  And  after  what  the 
Mediator  has  just  said  of  its  state  of  self- righteous  formalism,  we  can- 
Dot  feel  aurprlBed,  that  be  ehoutd  express  intenge  disgust  thereat — 
We  have  here  on  instance  In  which  congruity  of  symbolical  represen- 
tation is  sacrificed  to  force  of  eiprassion  in  reference  to  the  thiug  sig- 
nified. Grammatically,  the  High  Priest  is  mode  to  speak  of  himself 
OB  about  to  spew  the  angel  of  the  church  out  of  his  mouth.  But  this 
symbolical  representation  is  doubtless  generally,  and  very  preperly, 
lost  sight  of  through  regard  being  had  only  to  the  thing  signified. 

Ill;  17.  261.  Became  thou  tayett: — we  may  yenture  to  add,  in 
&ine  heart. — In  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  epistles  the  here- 
tics or  heresiarchs  were  those,  who  were  said  to  make  high  but  false 
claims  to  superiority  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity; 
but  in  this  such  a  claim  is  made  a  charge  against  the  church  itself 
through  its  angel.  This  is  another  strong  indication,  that  the  church 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb. — In  the  doubling  of  the  word  became  there  is  a 
point  of  similarity  to  the  last  epistle,  only  there  it  introduced  a  baaie 
for  a  promise,  while  here  it  introduces  one  for  a  threat. 

262.  I  am  rich,  tfx.  Cp,  18;  3,  15,  19:  Lu.  12;  21;  18;  II:  2  Co. 
6;  10:  8;  9  ('though  he  was  rich,  be  became  poor');  1  Ti.  6;  18 
('rich  in  good  works'):  Ja.  2;  5  ('rich  in  faith'),  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  spiritual  riches  can  alone  be  meant  here;  and 
I  marvel  that  such  a  writer  as  Stuart  should  adopt  the  literal  con- 
atmntion.  The  general  principle  of  preferring,  in  a  case  of  doubt,  the 
figurative  to  the  literal  sense  in  this  book  is  opposed  to  the  latter. 
And  to  show,  that  the  literal  cannot  be  the  true  sense  here,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  try  to  interpret  the  whole  passage  with  consist- 
ency on  the  literal  principle.  It  is  doubtless  in  the  literal  sense,  that 
the  angel  is  said  to  speak;  but  this  implies  the  figurative  as  the  real 
meaning. — There  would  be  no  neceasity  even  in  a  literal  work,  and 
much  less  in  a  symbolical  one  such  as  this  is,  for  supposing,  that  the 
saying  here  attributed  to  the  angel  as  the  representative  of  the  chureh, 
or  anything  corresponding  to  it,  had  ever  been  really  uttered  by  any 
party.  This  is  of  course  only  a  figurative  way  of  representing,  that 
the  prevalent  (though  not,  it  may  be,  the  avowed)  sentiment  in  the 
church  was  shown  by  the  general  couduct  of  its  members  to  be,  that 
they  were  rich  and  had  become  enriched  in  God's  sight  through  their 
good  works,  and  needed  nothing  more  to  make  tbem  acceptably  to 
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him, — The  use  of  thie  fignre  was  designed  to  bring  iDto  stroDg  con- 
trast the  Laodiceans,  as  being  really  'poor'  while  they  accounted 
themselves  '  rich,'  with  the  SmyrnieanB,  who  were  really  '  rich'  though 
in  deep  '  poverty.' — That  the  churches  of  Galatia  had  a  bad  pre-emi- 
nence for  entertaining  the  above-mentioned  sentiment  roay  be  in- 
ferred from  S.  Paul's  epistle  to  them  passim,  esp.  Ga.  1 ;  6 :  3 ;  1  ss.; 
4 ;  21 :  5 ;  1  SB. 

263.  And  have  need  of  nothing.  A  reading  vhicli  Is  preferred  by 
some  good  critics  may  be  construed  so  as  to  substitute  no  one  for 
nothing;  and  the  probability,  that  a  contrast  may  have  been  intended 
with  'buy  from  me,'  as  being  the  only  way  of  obtaining  relief  from 
the  real  though  unfelt  need,  gives  strong  support  to  this  emendation. 
If  it  be  received,  the  sentiment  will  be,  'I  have  need  of  no  one  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  righteousness  in  which  to  appear  before  God.' 

264.  And  knowest  not  that  thou  art.  The  pronoun  ia  inserted  here 
to  lay  stress  on  the  person  with  the  view  to  point  to  a  contrast  betwiien 
this  church  and  its  Head  and  Lord,  ae  thtis : — '  Thou  art  in  thyself 
wretched,  hut  by  me  thou  mayest  be  made  rich.' — The  angel,  we  must 
still  bear  in  mind,  ia  immediately  and  ostensibly  addressed,  but  the 
church  really. 

265.  The  wretched  and  the  miteroMe  one.  Not  merely  wretched  and 
miserable  as  many  others  are,  but  pre-eminently  '  the  wretched  and 
ike  miserable  one.' 

266.  And  poor.  This  is  antithetical  to  r«A  in  262.  Cp.  Pr.  13; 
7:  Ze.  11;  5,  7.— ^nrf  IHnd.  Cp.  Is.  42;  7,  16-19:  Mt  15;  14: 
23;  16-19,  26  :  Eo.  2 ;  19  :  2  Pe.  1 ;  9.~Avd  naked.  Cp.  Ge.  2;  2.'5 : 
3;  7:  Ez.  16;  36:  La.  4;  21  r  Ez.  23;  10,  29:  2  Co.  5 ;  3. 

264-6.  We  may  understand  the  purport  of  these  statements  to  be, 
that  the  members  of  this  church  generally  were  in  the  sight  of  God 
pre-eminently  wretched  in  respect  of  their  future  prospects  and  miser- 
eAh  in  their  present  spiritual  condition,  poor  in  graces,  blind  to  their 
deficiencies,  and  naked  in  having  no  better  clothing  than  the  filthy 
rags  of  their  self-righteousness. — How  well  all  this  will  accord  with 
the  state  of  the  Galatian  churches  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Ga.  3 ; 
1,  3,  4,  10,  22  :  4 ;  9,  10,  19  :  5  ;  4,  7-10,  15-26  t  6  ;  1  se. 

In  264-G  there  are  2  +  3  terms  standing  opposed  to  2  in  262-3, 
making  seven  in  all.  So  also  there  were  seven  contrasted  terms  in 
256-9.  And  there  will  be  found  three  canseB  and/owr  effects,  making 
seven,  in  268-271 :  and  again,  seven  acts  or  diviaions  in  272-8. 

Ill ;  18.  267.  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  from  me.  Buy,  not  by  giving 
money;  for  gold  is  money,  and  therefore  to  want  to  buy  it  implies 
destitution  of  anything  that  could  be  accepted  in  payment :  but,  as  in 
Is.  65 ;  1,  "  Come  buy  without  money  and  without  price."  '  Give  up, 
however,  that  which  is  in  thy  estimation  tlie  valuable  consideration, — 
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thine  own  merit.  This  ia  a  price  thou  must  pay  before  thou  canst 
have  the  benefit  of  the  righteousnees  that  ie  in  me.  And  this  having 
done,  thou  mayeat  buy  through  me,  because  I  have  bought  thee,  and 
paid  the  price  of  thy  redemption : '  cp.  5 ;  9 :  14 ;  3,  4. 

268.  Oold  refined  hy  Jire  that  thou  mayett  be  enrieked.  Cp.  Is.  1 ; 
26 :  Mai.  3 ;  2,  3 :  1  Pe.  1 ;  7 :  1  Co.  1 ;  5.— The  sentiment  is, '  Tho 
righteousneaa  which  can  be  procured  only  from  me  through  faith  is 
that  which  alone  can  make  you  rich  towards  God,  in  coutrtut  to  the 
false  riches  of  your  own  righteousness,  which  are  worthleas  in  His 
sight.' — In  the  gold  there  may  perhaps  be  an  allusion  to  the  victor's 
crown  of  gold  (4;  4),  which  is  promised  in  the  epistles  to  Smyrna  and 
Philadelphia. 

269.  And  white  garmetiU  that  thou  mayeU  he  clothed.  The  white  gar- 
ments were  held  out  as  a  special  reward  for  those  at  Sardis  who  should 
conquer:  see  on  214.  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  to  he  procured  in 
order  to  fnmish  the  recipient  with  what  was  necessary  to  put  him  in 
a  state  of  acceptahleness :  they  represent  not  a  reward,  but  a  negative 
qualification.  And  this  qualification  can  only  be,  either  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  imputed  unto  justification,  or  "  the  righteousnesses 
of  the  saints"  (19 ;  18),  which  are  imparted  by  the  Spirit  through  the 
gift  of  Christ  unto  sanctification.  As  the  former  appears  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  next  preceding  clause,  it  is  probable,  that  the  latter  are  in- 
tended here.     Cp.  Is.  61;  10:  Mt.  22;  12. 

270.  And  the  «&ime  of  thy  nakedneu  be  not  mani/etted.  Cp.  266 
("naked"):  16;  15.  This  is  the  only  clause,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  as  an  appearance  of  allusion  to  the  existence  in  this  church  of 
that  heathenizing  heresy,  which  is  dwelt  upon  more  or  less  in  the 
other  epistles.  From  the  association  of  the  idea  of  guilt  and  shame 
with  nakedness,  equally  as  with  fornication  oi  other  unlawful  sexual 
inteTOoufHe  (Ge.  9 ;  21 :  Le.  18;  6-20:  2  Sa.  6;  20;  Is.  20;  4:  4-7; 
3:  Je.  49;  10;  Ha.  2;  16),  and  from  the  close  connexion  between 
lewd  exposure  of  the  person  and  illicit  commerce  of  the  sexes,  it  is 
probable,  that  some  species  or  degree  of  the  same  dangerous  tempo- 
rizing and  amalgamation  with  heathenism,  that  is  denoted  hy/omicat' 
toy,  is  had  in  view  here  by  thameful  nakedneu :  cp,  on  213. 

271.  And  eye-sahe,  £c.  Lit.  a  coUyrium  to  restore  diseased  eyes. 
The  sentiment  may  be  expressed  literally  as  follows.  '  Be  willing 
also  to  receive  from  me  sight  for  thy  "  blind"  eyes  (cp.  266),  so  that 
thon  mayest  perceive  how  mistaken  thou  art  as  to  thy  true  state,  and 
behold  the  happiness  of  those,  who,  renouncing  their  own  righteous- 
ness, are  saved  by  my  grace.'  Cp.  Ep.  1 ;  18 ; '  The  eyes  of  your  un- 
derstanding, &c.' 

Thus,  the  gold  may  stand  related  to  justification,  the  toAt(«  garment* 
to  sanctification,  and  the  eye-mlveia  the  beatific  vision  or  glorification. 
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If  any  proof  of  the  correctDese  of  the  interpretation  I  have  given  of 
the  word  lukewarm  were  required,  it  might  be  found  in  the  pnrport  of 
this  division.  Herein  the  church  at  Laodtcea  is  exhibited  as  being 
pre-eminently  bosetfal,  and  more  than  any  of  the  other  churohee 
priding  itself  on  its  spiritual  excellence  and  fancied  nghteouBnesB. 
Such  a  etate  is  the  veiy  oppoeite  to  a  state  of  listless  iinconcem  and 
indifference.  And  hence,  however  faulty  this  charch  might  be,  the 
last  thing  that  could  be  charged  against  it  would  be  the  being  like 
Gollio  in  '  caring  nothing  about  such  matters.'  This  divbion  shows 
that  what  it  wanted  was,  not  to  be  quickened  from  a  state  of  apathy 
or  deathlike  torpor,  but  to  be  turned  from  a  busy  and  bustling  but 
hollow  profession  to  a  genuine  heartfelt  faith, — from  a  reliance  on  its 
own  works  to  a  dependence  on  the  Saviour  for  'righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption.' 

DiT.  5.  Ill;  19-20.  272-8.  'A» many a»Jht!e,UTrhiiJce and tJtasteit: 
be  zealoiu  therefore  and  repent.  Lo,  I  ttand  at  the  door  and  knock:  if 
any  one  will  hearken  to  ffly  voice,  artd  open  the  door,  I  wHl  iotA  come  in 
to  him  and  BUp  with  him,  and  he  viith  me.' 

After  administering  such  stem  rebnkes,  to  imply  (as  is  here 
implied),  that  a  church  in  a  state  so  hateful  to  the  High  Priest,  as 
that  at  Laodicea  must  have  been,  was  still  the  object  of  his  love,  and 
to  allege  his  very  rebukes  as  tokens  of  his  love,  are  the  most  amazing 
proofs  of  his  condescension  and  goodness  that  could  be  given.  The 
declaration  of  affection  under  such  circumstances  ought  to  have  proved 
the  strongest  incentive  to  repentance.  Cp.  He,  12 ;  6-8. — Be  Molou* 
seems  to  show,  that  hot  in  257  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  that  is,  as 
meaning  fervent  faith  rather  than  red-hot  fanaticism.  It  might  be 
paraphrased  thus.  *  "  I  would  thou  wert  hot"  with  the  warmth  of 
that  zeal,  which  proceeds  from  a  deep  repentance  and  an  earnest  faith.' 
Cp.  Ga.  4 ;  17-18 ;  '  It  is  good  to  be  zealous  ...  in  a  good  cause.' — 
We  might  understand  either,  '  Let  the  consideration  of  my  great  for- 
bearance and  love  move  yon  to  repent,'  or,  '  Let  fear  of  the  chasten- 
ing which  is  impending  over  yon  induce  you  to  repent : '  or,  perhaps, 
'  Let  the  rebuke  now  given  suffice,  that  the  chutening  come  not  upon 
you.'  The  second  is  the  natural  construction. — Lo,  I attmd,  Ac.  In 
227  Christ  was  represented  as  declaring,  that  he  had  set  before  the 
church  at  Philadelphia  'an  open  door'  of  entrance  to  his  marriage- 
supper  in  heaven,  which  '  none  should  shut'  against  her.  Here,  as  b 
contrast,  the  church  is  supposed  to  be  holding  a  great  feast  with  a 
door  barred  against  her  Lord.  And  his  condescension  and  love  are 
placed  in  a  wonderful  point  of  view,  when  be  is  represented  as  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  craving  admission,  and  willing  not  only  to  enter 
among  those  who  manifested  such  aversion  to  his  company,  but  to  join 
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theii  feast,  bringiog  in  with  him  spiritnal  plentf,  peace,  and  joy.  Not 
only  BO, — not  only  is  he  willing  to  resume  his  proper  place  at  the  table 
of  his  church  at  large,  hut  if  any  individuals  therein  are  willing  to 
rise  up,  and  leave  the  society  of  those  who  reject  his  proposals  in 
order  to  entertain  him  themselTee,  he  is  gracioasly  pleased  to  declare, 
that  he  will  accept  their  inTitation  at  once, — yea,  and  will  afterwards 
admit  them  to  his  own  marriage-supper, — to  the  feaat  of  good  things 
which  he  has  prepared  in  heaven  for  those  who  give  him  a  welcome 
on  earth.  Cp.  Lu.  14;  16  as.:  22;  16-18, — If  any  one  viiB,  hearken, 
Ae.  It  was  customary,  when  a  peiaon  knocked  at  a  door,  to  speak 
also,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  by  his  voice  who  he  was:  cp. 
Acts  12;  13,  14  :  Go.  5-,  2.— The  angel  is  left  out  of  sight  here,  the 
address  being  made  to  each  member  of  the  church  individually. 
This  would  be  a  sufficient  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  the 
churches  are  really  addressed,  and  the  angels  only  introduced  for 
form's  sake. 

Div.  6.  Ill ;  21.  279-282.  '  m  uAo  amquertih^—to  him  will  I  give 
to  taJee  his  seal  vrith  me  in  mtf  throne,  even  at  U  have  conquered,  and  have 
taken  my  teat  leith  my  Father  in  his  throne.' 

The  parallelisms  of  this  promise  may  be  transposed  so  as  to  read ; 
'  He  who  conqnereth,  even  as  I  have  conquere<l  (cp.  Jo.  16 ;  33),  shall 
Bit  with  me,  even  as  I  am  seated  with  my  Father.' — "  The  enthroni- 
zation  of  the  Redeemer  here  spoken  of  is  that  which  was  awarded  to 
him  on  account  of  his  having  achieved  the  Uediatorial  work.  In  our 
nature  he  then  became  enthroned  and  exalted :  Fh.  2  ;  5-11 :  He.  1 ; 
3:  2;  8, 10:  8;  1."  [Stuart.] —In  the  basia  of  this  epistle  Christ 
designates  faimBelf  'the  faithful  and  true  Testifier,'  Now,  on  No.  16 
it  was  observed  in  effect,  that  this  designation  is  designed  to  charac- 
terise  him  as  one  who  pre-eminently  '  witnessed  a  good  confession '  in 
the  conflict  with  the  beast,  and  by  'enduring  temptation'  came  off 
'  more  than  conqueror.'  Hence,  by  comparing  that  clause  with  '  he 
who  conquereth,'  '  even  as  I  have  conquered,*  we  may  discern  a  con- 
nexion in  this  epistle  also  between  the  introductory  basis  and  the 
concluding  promise, — The  promise  in  this,  the  last  epistle,  is  appro- 
priately made  the  crowning  one  of  all.  In  the  preceding  epistles  the 
bliss  to  which  conquerors  should  be  admitted  is  depicted  under  a 
variety  of  emblems ;  but  none  can  compare  in  respect  of  honour  and 
bliss  with  that  of  exaltation  to  the  same  throne  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son. — In  conformity  with  the  statements  of  thie  verse,  we  shall 
hereafter  find  (4 ;  2,  4),  that  the  Son  is  represented  as  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Deity,  and  his  servants  who  have  conquered  are  symbolized 
as  enthroned  aronnd  bim.  Cp.  Lu.  22 ;  30 :  He.  12 ;  2. — In  my — in 
his:  elsewhere,  'on  the  throne.' 
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All  the  promiees  of  these  epistlcH, — (1).  the  tree  of  life,  (2),  ex- 
emption from  the  second  death,  (3)  the  ticket  or  certificate  of  purity 
to  admit  into  heaven,  and  '  the  food  of  angele'  to  nonrieh  when  there, 
(4).  the  hetng  made  a  king  and  priest  unto  God,  and  admitted  to 
Rhine  as  a  star  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  (5).  the  being  acknow- 
ledged as  one  whose  name  is  written  in  the  book  of  life  and  clothed 
with  robes  of  glory,  (6),  the  being  permangptly  placed  in  the  temple 
in  heaven,  and  certified  to  be  a  registered  citiEen  of  the  heavenly  city, 
(7).  the  being  enthroned  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, — all  these 
tevm  are  but  different  emblematic  modes  of  representing  what  is  for 
snbstance  one  thing,  namely,  the  future  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  by  thoee 
who  should  come  off  conqnerOTS.  Now  this  felicity  is  held  out  by 
plain  implication  as  a  aptdat  reward  to  conquerors,  giv^n  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  conquered.  And,  if  we  would  know  what  con- 
flict is  alluded  to  in  the  term  eonqutr,  we  may  readily  leani  from  the 
sequel  (see  esp.  H;  7:  12;  17;  13;  7:  15;  2:  16;  U:  17;  6, 
14:  18;  20,  24:  19;  19:  20;  4),  that  it  is  the  conflict  with  the 
persecuting  Boman  '  beast  and  hia  armies.'  But,  if  it  be  a  special  re- 
ward given  for  special  service  to  a  particular  class,  it  must  be  some- 
thing different  from  the  general  reward  of  eternal  blisa,  which  is  set 
before  all  Christ's  followers  alike.  This,  too,  the  doctrine  that '  justi- 
fication unto  life  is  by  grace,  through  faith,  and  not  of  works  lest  any 
man  should  boast,'  requires  that  it  should  be ;  for  this  is  a  reward 
which,  though  given  of  grace,  is  given  to  wtwks.  What  alternative  is 
there,  then,  but  to  suppose,  that  the  heavenly  felicity,  which  is  here 
promised  to  those  who  conquer  in  the  stni^le  with  the  beast,  is  that 
preferential  reign  of  a  thousand  years  with  Christ  as  kings  and  priests 
nnto  God,  which  ensues  on  the  first  resurrectioD,  and  is  the  portion  of 
the  holy  and  blessed  martyrs,  '  over  whom  the  seooDd  death  bath  no 
power' (20;  4-6),  but  "  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever"  (21 ;  S)? 
Cp.  Ko.  8 ;  17  and  2  Ti.  2 ;  12 ;  '  If  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  also 
be  glorified  and  reign  with  him.' 
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The  OLD  MYSTERY:  Chs.  IV-XX. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

This,  the  old  or  tho  first  Myatery  in  point  of  time,  though  not  of 
order  in  the  hook,  conwata  of  three  parts : — 1.  au  iNTBonnctOBY  Sctm 
(iv) ;  2.  the  Mibtbby-pbofbr,  or  "  Mysixkt  of  GJod"  or  of  tub  sbtbn- 
8K4L  Boll  (v-xx  j  10) ;  3.  a  Fihai.  Soeni  (xx  ;  H-15),  being  a  leBump- 
tion  of  the  introductory  scene  of  judgment. 

The  Apocalypse  is  conetructed  on  the  principle  of  a  series  of  snc- 
cesBive  introductions,  so  that  of  two  dlvlsioQB,  which  are  on  a  par 
inter  te,  the  first  will  be  introductory  to  the  eecoad  (aee  Quide,  p.  149). 
Thus, '  the  MjBtery  of  the  seven  stars,'  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in 
Chs,  ii-iii,  is  introductory  to  '  the  Mystery  of  God,'  in  that  it  exhibits 
the  audience  addressed  and  for  whom  the  Mystery  is  evolved  from 
the  seveu-Hoal  roll,  and  shows  what  is  their  present  state,  and  what 
it  ought  to  become,  if  they  would  be  worthy  recipients  of  the  great 
things  which  the  Lord  has  done  and  is  about  to  do  in  their  behoof. 
The  two  Mysteries  necessarily  unite  at  the  date  of  writing,  that  is, 
at  the  epoch  to  which  the  seven  epistles  relate.     See  Guide,  p.  139. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
author  represents  himself  as  seeing  the  symbolic  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes while  in  an  ecstatic  state,  that  is,  in  a  stat«  of  deadness  to 
external  objects,  he  would  necessarily  have  us  conceive  of  him  as 
seeing  them  with  the  eye  of  his  mijui  only.  Stuart  draws  a  distinction 
between  seeing  vHth  tht  mind  and  with  the  imagination.  But  no  such 
distinction  could  exist  in  fact.  What  he  means  is,  whether  the  seer  s 
mind  was  passive  under  Divine  impressions,  or  active  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  such.  The  doctrine  of  inspiration  requires,  that  special 
Divine  influence  be  not  denied  -,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
abundant  proofs  in  the  book,  that  what  is  human  is  not  excluded.  So 
that  a  middle  view,  recognising  the  admixture  of  the  divine  and 
human  (the  former  as  to  what  is  essential,  the  latter  as  to  what  is 
non-essential),  will  best  satisfy  the  conditions.  Wo  must  not  forget, 
that  all  that  is  said  to  be  seen  is  symbolical,  and  coQsequently  can 
have  had  no  actual  existence.  The  scenes  are  a  series  of  pictures 
which  represent  things,  and  equally  so  though  they  never  existed  but 
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in  the  author's  imagination.  Nor  will  the  result  be  affected,  if  we 
consider  the  vision  itself  to  have  been  merely  a  poetic  fiction  (see  on 
No.  35). 


iKmo^vunosto  "THE  MYSTERY  OF  GOB:" 

PART  III.     Cba.  IV-V. 

HEP  TAD  X. 

ScESB  IsTKODrcTORT  to  (He  MYSTERY -PKOPER  :  Ch.  IV. 

Iiitrodwlvry  BeTnarh.  This  Prelude  exhibits  the  Court  of  heaven 
aa  sitting  in  judgment  on  those  who  bad  Ured  in  the  times  of  the  old 
DispeDsation,  that  is,  during  the  heptad  of  eeous  of  ages  extending 
from  the  creation  to  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  polity.  The  door  of 
the  symbolic  heaven  being  opened,  and  the  seer  caught  up  thilAier,  he 
sees  tbe  triune  God  (manifested  in  the  person  of  Ghriet)  seated  on  the 
throne  of  glory,  the  supporters  of  which  symbolize  the  divine  attri- 
butes, as  manifested  in  the  worls  of  creation.  Enthroned  on  either 
side  of  the  Judge  are  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  God,  acting 
as  assessors  in  the  judgment.  The  majesty  of  the  judges  is  so  exhi- 
bited as  to  strike  every  beholder  with  intense  awe.  The  Spirit  of 
Christ,  as  the  Quickener,  Sanctifier,  and  Comforter,  illuminates  the 
front  of  the  throne  by  his  sevenfold  rays.  And  these  are  reflected 
from  the  crystal  pavement  of  heaven  over  ita  wide  expanse  in  a  way 
that  would  make  manifest  the  smallest  impurity,  if  such  existed.  As 
often  as  the  representatives  of  the  redeemed  creation  in  general  glorify 
the  Creator  for  some  new  manifestation  of  his  attributes  in  His  works 
of  Creation,  of  Providence,  or  of  Grace,  those  of  the  Church  in  parti- 
cular prostrate  themselves  in  lowly  adoration  before  the  throne,  giving 
glory  and  praise  to  Him  who  sitteth  thereon. — The  theophany  in  this 
scene  is  modelled  after  those  in  Is.  vi.  and  Eze.  i.  Stuart  has  laboured 
to  show  its  appropriateness  as  an  Introduction  on  bis  view  of  the  book 
as  consisting  of  distinct  visions.  On  mine  there  is  no  occasion,  or 
rather  no  room  for  doing  so ;  since  according  to  it  this  chapter  is  not 
i  mere  Proem  to  a  aeries  of  separate  scenes  or  visions,  but  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  one  Tision,  thongh  forming  in  particular  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  older  Mystery. — The  scene  in  the  next  chapter,  though 
specialized  to  be  an  Introduction  to  tbe  seven-seal  roll,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  continuation  of  this,  which  is  incomplete  without  it.  Hence 
it  will  be  most  suitable  to  reserve  our  summary  exposition  of  this 
heptad,  until  tbe  details  of  the  next  have  been  considered. 
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Div.  1.   INTBODCCTOBI :  Hie  aeera  rapture  to  heaven, 
IV;  1.  285-9.    After  these  things  I  beheld,  and  lot  an  opened  door 
*n  Ihe  heaven,  and  the  former  voice  (which  I  heard  as  of  a  trwaxp^  speak- 
ing toith  me),  laying  ;  '  Come  vp  hither,  and  I  vnll  show  thee  thing* 
icAtcA  must  come  lo  pass  after  theae.' 

285.  After  Iheae  ikinga,  tUat  ie,  after  Iteholding  the  things  related 
in  Chs.  ii-iii.  The  phrase  Mcra  ravra  occuia  introductorily  in  six 
places,  and  is  used  as  a  technical  mark  of  an  important  break,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  implies  a  unity  or  connexion  of  some  kind  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  things :  see  Guide,  p.  199.  In  the  present 
instance  the  connexion  cousists  in  a  Visional  unity.  This  technical 
phrase  would  Dot  suffice  of  itself  to  mark  a  primary  division,  but  this 
is  done  haie,  nc^  only  by  a  change  of  scene  and  of  subject,  but  also 
in  a  technical  way  by  the  implied  partial  sUBpcnsion  and  the  aug- 
mented renewal  of  the  seer'a  ecstatic  state  :  see  Ouide,  pp.  133, 139. — 
The  Vitvmal  epoch  of  this  scene  is  shown  by  this  clause  to  be  after 
that  in  Ghs.  ii-iii :  the  ^rotwlogiaU  epoch  will  hereafter  be  shown  to 
be  ideotical  with  that  in  C.  20;  11-15. 

286.  An  opened  door  in  ihe  heaven,  that  is,  the  symbolic  heaven. 
To  indicate  this  I  have  followed  the  Greek  ia  using  an  article  here 
and  elsewhere. — In  like  manner  the  heavens  were  opened  to  show 
Tisione  of  God  in  Eze.  1 ;  1,  cp.  Mt.  3 ;  16  :  Ln.  3  ;  21 :  Acts  7 ;  56  ; 
10 ;  11. — An  opened  door  is  here  merely  a  part  of  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery, and  has  not  a  symbolical  signification,  as  it  has  in  C.  3 ; 
8,20. 

287.  And  thefirtl  or  fvrmir  voice,  that  is,  the  voice  which  I  beard 
before  (see  C.  1 ;  10),— the  voice  of  the  High  Priest  of  0. 1 ;  13-16. 
The  identity  of  the  speaker  indicates,  that  the  two  Mysteries  are  parts 
of  one  Vision. 

288.  Which  I  heard,  die.  Cp.  39. — By  putting  this  clause  in  paren- 
theses, and  mentally  repeating  I  heard  before  saying,  the  meaning 
will  be  rendered  more  clear. — Saying.  The  best  authorized  reading 
involves  a  grammatical  solecism,  but  it  is  not  en  that  account  to  be 
rejected. 

289.  Come  up  htiher.  The  scene  being  neoeesarily  laid  in  the 
heaven,  the  seer's  translation  thither  may  have  been  merely  for  con- 
gruity ;  bnt  possibly  his  exaltation  may  have  been  designed  to  signify, 
that  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  Vision  has  in  some  sort  a  higher 
character  than  the  preceding;  and  its  deeper  symbolism  may  be 
thought  to  confirm  this.  Another  instance  of  symbolical  translatiin 
toheavenmftybefoundinC.il;  12:  see  also]?;  3:  21;  10.— .dnd 
/  vtUI  shorn  thee.  See  on  5  and  1120. — Things  which  mwt  be  hereafter. 
So  the  A.  V.  But  after  thaee  things  is  to  be  preferred  to  hereafter,  as 
well  because  the  former  is  a  more  literal  rendering,  as  because  it 
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brings  to  view  the  relation  to  the  things  contained  in  the  seven  epistles, 
which  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  perfectly  indefinite  term  hereafter, — 
It  has  been  made  a  queetion,  whether  the  thlnge  referred  to  are  the 
things  symbolizing  or  the  things  symbolized.  Jenour  (to  serve  a 
purpose)  argues  in  favour  of  the  former.  But  (though  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  reception  of  my  scheme)  I  cannot  adopt  this  view ;  be- 
cause the  expression  seems  to  me  to  mean  clearly  events  which  are 
about  to  happen,  and  not  symbols  which  are  about  to  be  exhibited. — 
The  question  will,  however,  still  remain,  whether  the  phrase  neces- 
sarily imports  things  futnre  exelusivily,  so  that  the  promise  is  to  be 
understood  as  being  strictly  limited  to  such.  That  it  does  not,  the 
following  considerations  will,  I  think,  convince  every  unbiassed  per- 
son. 1.  According  to  the  ordinary  use  of  terms  such  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression could  never  he  safely  relied  upon  as  being  equivalent  to  '  I 
will  show  thee  things  future,  and  none  hut  aucA  aa  are  future.  2.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  things  which  were  not  future  were  subsequently 
ehown.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  this  aa  amatier  qffacl;  because  in 
at  least  one  instance  the  meaning  is  so  plain,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  reasonable  doubt,  and  nothing  but  the  trammels  of  a  system  and 
the  GompQlsion  of  a  foregone  coDcluaion  could  ever  have  led  any  per- 
son of  sound  judgment  to  adopt  a  different  view.  In  C.  12;  1--12 
the  veil  of  symbolism  is  so  transparent,  that  any  one  may  see  at  a 
glance,  that  the  history  of  Christ's  birth  and  life  is  had  in  view.* 
And  if  so,  the  d  priori  presumption  is,  that  all  that  precedes  that 
chapter  refers  to  events  of  still  earlier  date ;  and  consequently  that  at 
least  the  portion  preceding  Ch.  xiii.  does  not  relate  to  things  future 
at  the  time  of  writing.  3.  The  phrase  here,  excepting  that  it  does 
not  indicate  the  near  future  so  strongly,  is  similar  to  that  in  No.  73 ; 
and  the  verse  of  which  No.  73  forma  part  (1 ;  19)  I  have  shown  tii 
have  a  meaning,  which  would  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  clause  before  us  which  would  limit  it  to  the  time 
future.  i.  Visions  similar  to  John's,  and  which  have  been  used  as 
precedents  by  him,  e.  g.  Daniel's,  were  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  things  future.  5,  The  seer  hod  just  been  exhibiting  the 
then  existing  state  of  the  Church  aa  one  of  great  tribulation,  arising 
from  persecution  from  without,  as  well  as  from  false  brethren  within. 
When,  then,  he  virtually  goes  on  to  state,  that  he  will  show  his 
readers  what  will  happen  aa  the  sequel  of  this  state  of  things,  what  , 
can  be  more  natural  than  to  understand  him  to  mention  only  those 
things,  in  which  they  were  immediately  interested, — which  in  truth 

*  "The  past,"  Buya  Hengstcnberg,  "m  such  is  not  the  object  of  what  ia -tes- 
tified in  the  KeTelatione ;  but  tliat  it  may.  on  account  of  its  conneiion  with  the 
present  and  the  future,  be  drawn  into  the  sphere  embraced  b;  the  Tiaion  ia 
abundantly  plain  from  ch.  zii." 
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it  was  the  spociol  object  of  the  BevelatioD  to  make  known, — aod 
which  are  moet  promineDtly  dwelt  npon,  passing  over  other  matter, 
oo  account  of  the  less  direct  and  personal  interest  which  his  contem- 
poraries had  in  it,  but  not  on  that  account  precluding  himself  from 
introducing  it  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  '  the  Mystery  of  God'  in  its 
completeness.  And  that  sncb  a  motive  was  likely  to  operate  to  in- 
duce liim  to  insert  other  matter  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the 
circumstance,  that  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  aim  at  a  syetematic 
completeness,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  by  variouB  examples.*  The 
foregoing  considerations  (which  have  been  dwelt  upon  more  fully  in 
the  Guide,  p.  IIS  as.)  have  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  the  clause 
under  consideration  does  not  lead  us  to  look  only  for  things  future  in 
the  Buhsequent  portion  of  the  Apocalypse. — The  omission  of  the  word 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Terse  (which  ie  the  most  approved 
reading)  makes  it  possible  to  divide  the  sentences  either  thus — whicA 
mutt  happen  after  these  thingi.  Immediately  I  teas,  or  thus — «A*e/t 
mutt  happen.  After  thete  things  immediately  I  toat.  The  resulting 
difference  is  not  material.  But  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
the  former  ia  the  true  construction. 

DtT.  2.      The  KNTHBONXD  Otld  RAINBOW -CIXCLED  ONX. 

IV  i  2-3.  290-6.  Immediately  I  wat  in  spirit,  and  lol  a  throne 
Kt  in  the  heavenf  and  upon  the  throne  [toae']  One  titting  :  utuj  he  who  tnu 
eittijig  [wasj  like  in  appearance  to  a  jatper-etone  and  a  sardine :  and 
[there  vxu]  a  ratjibow  round  about  the  thnme, — like  in  appearance  to  an 
emerald. 

290.  /  VKU  or  became  in  spirit,  that  is,  the  ecstatic  state  was  re- 
newed. See  on  37,  and  Guide,  p.  133. — The  seer's  translation  to  the 
heaven  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

291.  A  throne  wai  set.  There  is  a  description  of  a  similar  acene  in 
Enoch  14;  13  ss.,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  points  of 
resemblance.  'In  the  vision  I  looked,  and  lol  there  was  another 
habitation.  .  .  .  Its  floor  was  on  fiie.  Above  were  lightnings.  ...  It 

*  That  a  writer,  whils  profeaBiDg  to  relate  the  history  of  a  particular  period, 
does  not  feol  bound  to  conflne  hiniBelf  Btrictly  to  the  liroita  of  that  period,  bat 
on  the  contraij  finds  it  ncceesAry  to  commonco  hia  liistory  from  a  data  more  or 
leas  antecedent  to  that  period,  every  such  hlBtoi;  would  probabl;  show.  But 
then  cannot  be  a  more  apposite  iUuetrstion  than  one  which  ma;  be  found  in  tbo 
works  of  John's  contemporary,  Josephus.  In  '  Tia  War;'  Josephna  begini  by 
announcing  Ma  intention  to  write  a  history  of  the  flaal  "  war  which  the  Jews 
made  with  the  Romans."  And  what  does  be  do  ?  He  stiaightway  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  Antiocbua  EpiphancH,  and  occapies  55  chapters  with  notices  of  the 
236  years  preceding,  as  an  introduction  to  hia  history  of  a  wai  which  lasted 
only  three  yeart  md  a  half  I  He  thus  devotes  two-fifths  of  his  work  to  matter 
which  we  should  consider  to  be  wholly  irrelevant 
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contained  au  exalLed  tliione ;  the  appearance  of  which  was  like  that 
of  fiOBt,  while  its  circumfereDce  resembled  the  brilliant  sun;  and 
tbeie  waa  the  voice  of  chernbim.    One  great  in  glory  sat  upon  it.' 

292.  f>n  the  throne  One  titting.  Cp.  Ba.  7 ;  9. — No  name  is  mon- 
tioned  as  a  tacit  way  of  indicating,  that  the  enthroned  One  is  he,  who 
hath  the  'name  which  dodo  knowethbut  he  himself:'  and,  comparing 
C.  19  ;  12j  this  circumstance  may  suEGce  to  show,  that  it  is  Jesue  that 
IB  intended.  The  fact,  too,  that  this  is  a  scene  of  judgment,  and  that 
'  all  judgment  is  committed  to  the  Son,'  shows  the  same.  8o,  also, 
do  the  considerations,  that  Jesus  bath  taken  hia  seat  on  the  throne 
(282),  that  this  is  '  the  throne  of  God,  even  of  the  Lamb'  (C;  16;  7 ; 
10 :  22 ;  1,  3),  that  the  Judge  is  described  in  ve.  8  as  '  the  Coming 
One'  (see  on  16,  32)  and  in  vv.  8  and  11  has  the  titles  given  U>  him 
which  are  elsewhere  given  to  Christ  (6;  10:  11;  8,  16,  17:  16^5,  7), 
and  that  this  scene  is  identical  with  that  in  C.  20  j  11-15,  where  the 
Judge  who  eitteth  on  the  throne  is  Chriat  (both  of  which  points  will 
be  proved  in  due  course).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  undeniable  that  it 
is  'God  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne'  (7;  10,  15  :  19  ;  4),  And  hence 
we  are,  I  think,  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  should  regard  the 
enthroned  Doe  aa  a  symbol  of  the  triune  Qod  manifesting  Himself  in 
the  person  of  Christ.  The  deity  of  Chriat  is  here  prominently  brought 
to  view,  as  his  Mediatorial  character  la  by  the  lamb  standing  in  front 
of  the  throne.  And  all  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  what  was  shown  on 
the  salutation  of  John's  epistle  :  see  on  17. 

lY;  3.  2G3-4.  Like  to  a  jaeper.  Frobably  the  brilliancy  of  a 
diamond  sparkling  in  the  sun  is  contemplated,  Cp,  C.  21 ;  11,  18  : 
Eze.  28 ;  13. — And  a  sardine,  or  ruby,  of  a  deep  fiery  red.— Thus  re- 
garded, these  atones  convey  a  grand  idea  of  the  brilliancy,  not  to  be 
eudnied  by  mortal  eyes,  of  this  divine  personage. — Ezekiel  (1 ;  26) 
likens  him  who  sat  on  the  throne  to  polished  braas  and  to  fire. 
Daniel  describes  the  Ancient  of  days  aa  '  having  a  garment  white  as 
snow  and  his  hair  like  pure  wool :  bis  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame, 
and  hia  wheels  as  burning  fire,  A  fiery  stream  came  forth  from 
before  him.'  Enoch  depicts  'the  Mighty  one'  as  having  'a  robe 
brighter  than  the  sua,  and  whiter  than  snow.  No  angel  was  capable 
of  penetrating  to  view  the  face  of  Him,  the  Glorious  and  thejEffulgent ; 
nor  could  any  mortal  behold  Him.     A  fire  was  flamiug  around  Him.' 

295.  And  a  rainbow :  the  emblem  of  a  covenant :  cp.  G-e,  9 ;  13. 
So  in  Eze.  1 ;  28  ;  '  As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  so  was 
the  appearance  of  the  brightness  round  about,'— In  CIO;  1  an  angel, 
who  ie  specially  a  symbol  of  Christ,  is  described  as  having  a  rainbow 
encircling  his  head.  This  niay  be  regarded  as  another  indication, 
that  the  rainbow- circled  One  here  is  Christ. 

296.  Like  to  an  etwrald.    The  green  prevailed  over  the  other  six 
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colours  in  thia  rainbow,  bo  aa  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  en- 
tirely gieen.  This  colour,  bo  grateful  to  the  ejea,  makes  thie  rainbow 
to  bo  an  admirable  emblem  of  that  coTenant  of  grace,  of  wliich  Christ 
was  the  Mediator.  And  suoh  'a  token  of  the  covenant'  encircling 
the  Judge's  bead  indicates  under  what  law  tboae  now  at  the  bat  of 
judgment  are  to  be  tried,  and  is  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in 
those  who  have  '  watched  and  kept  their  garments.' 

DiT.  S.    The  24  WHiTE-soBED  and  obowhso  bldbbb. 

IV ;  4.  297-301.  And  round  abovt  the  throne  [were]  twenty-four 
thrones  :~and  upon  tfie  thrones  twenty-four  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white 
garments,  and  [Aawjiy]  golden  crowns  on  Iheir  heads:  and  out  of  the 
throne  are  going  forth  lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders. 

297.  Sotind  about,  that  is,  an  equal  number  being  arranged  on  either 
side  so  as  to  form  a  segment  of  a  circle.  Their  being  so  placed  in 
close  contiguity  to  the  Judge's  throne  denotes,  that  those  who  alt  on 
them  are  bis  osseseoiB  in  judgment. 

298.  The  elders  being  seated  on  thronee  signifies,  that  they  repre- 
sent those  who  have  been  '  made  hy  Christ  kings  and  priests  unto  God' 
(1 ;  6).  Their  being  elders  denotes,  that  they  are  the  heads  and 
founders,  and  as  such  the  representatives,  of  the  society  founded  by 
them.  Their  being  seen  sitting,  and  not,  like  the  preeence-angels, 
standing  before  the  throne,  indicates  their  pre-eminent  dignity.  But 
why  their  number  is  twenty-four  is  not  so  easily  determined.  Some 
say;  From  the  number  of  the  courses  into  which  the  priests  were 
divided  by  David  (I  Chr.  2i).  Others,  as  earlyaBVictorinus,  have  said; 
From  the  12  Fatriarchs  and  12  Apostles.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
thonght,  that  the  number  has  bad  its  origin  in  the  mystical  signifi' 
cance  of  the  number  twelve.  This  is  the  number  which  denotes  go- 
vernment (seaiKia.  p.  38),  and  hence  is  representative  of  a  corporate 
body  or  organized  society.  The  elders  are  divided  by  the  throne  into 
two  companies  of  twelve  each,  the  one  of  which  would  suitably  repre- 
sent the  Church  of  the  Law,  and  the  other  the  Church  of  the  Qospel, 
and  the  two  together,  therefore,  the  Church  of  all  time.  They  may, 
indeed,  be  well  regarded  as  being  specially  representative  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs and  Apostles;  because  these  were  the  founders  of  the  two 
Churches.  But,  on  the  view  I  take,  the  other  hypothesis  is  not  neces- 
sarily excluded ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  24  courses  have  bad 
the  same  origin.  When  one  Church,  or  one  division  of  the  Church 
of  Grod  is  exclusively  had  in  view,  the  number  is  twelve,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  the  twelve  Fatriarchs,  and  the  twelve  Apostles  :  when  the 
Church  in  its  entirety,  as  comprehensive  of  its  two  branches,  then  it 
is  twenty-four,  as  in  the  constitutioo  of  the  courses  appointed  by 
David  for  correspondence  with  his  Messianic  kingdom  (Is,  9 ;  7 :  Je. 
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33 ;  17  :  Mk.  11 ;  10),  in  tlie  '  twenty-five  men'  (24  prieets  and  the 
High  Priest)  in  Ezekiel'e  symbolic  temple  (8  ;  16:  11;  1),  and  here 
in  Bk  symbol  of  the  Church  universal  of  all  time.  The  opinion,  that 
here  the  12  Patriarchs  and  the  12  Apostles  are  taken  as  repre- 
sentatives respectively  of  the  Lav  and  the  Giospel;  and  thus,  as  the 
24  elders  or  judges  (for  the  elders  and  especially  the  24  elders  of  the 
greater  Council  of  the  Jews  wore  judges),  ore  formed  into  a  symbol  of 
the  time-coexistent  Church  of  GJod,  receives  strong  confirmation  from 
the  circumstance,  that  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  is  a  symbol  of 
the  Church  in  its  purifying  and  purified  state,  tlio  twelve  gates  have 
inscribed  on  them  the  names  of  the  patriarchB,  and  the  twelve  founda- 
tion-stones those  of  the  apostles.  Thie  opinion  ia  also  supported  by 
the  promise  which  Christ  made  to  his  apostles,  ae  the  founders  of  bis 
Church,  that,  '  when  the  Son  of  man  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  hie 
glory,  they  also  should  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel'  (a  text,  by  the  way,  which  also  tends  to  show,  that  the  en- 
throned One  here  is  the  Son  of  man).  Compare,  too,  Eph.  2;  20; 
"  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets ;"  Re. 
18;  20. 

299,  Clothed  in  tekite  garments.  These  signify  here,  not  only  nor 
chiefly  that  the  wearers  have  been  purified  '  by  the  blood  of  the  Iamb ' 
(7 ;  14),  but  rather  that  they  have  been  raised  to  the  highest  dignity 
and  glory  aa  'kings  and  priests  unto  God:'  see  on  23,  214. — /»  is 
used  after  clothed  only  here  and  in  C.  3 ;  5  out  of  the  twelve  places  in 
which  that  verb  occurs.  Possibly  some  distinction  in  the  mode  of 
arraying  confessors  is  denoted. 

300,  A-nd  u-pon  their  head*  golden  CTOtuni.  The  R.  T.  reads  Avd 
they  had. — Crovma,  not  (as  Stuart  says),  "  because  they  were  kings  and 
priests,"  for  &  diadem  is  the  emblem  of  a  king;  but  because  they  were 
'  conquerors.'  The  elders  are  of  course  the  ^lOe  of  the  Church  (so  to 
speak),  and  ae  such  must  necessarily  be  taken  from  and  be  specially 
representative  of  '  those  that  conquer'  in  conflicts  with  '  the  beasts'  of 
the  earth. — That  the  elders  are  here  represented  as  crowned  and  en- 
throned is  one  indication,  that  the  epoch  of  this  scene  is  placed  at  a 
jienod  not  prior  to  the  time  of  the  seer;  for  we  learn  from  the  .^sc. 
Esaice,  C.  9,  that  in  the  view  of  John's  contemporaries  the  saints  were 
to  be  invested  with  their  heavenly  clothing,  but  not  crowned  nor 
enthroned,  until  after  the  humiliation  and  exaltation  of  the  Beloved  : 
and  in  accordance  herewith  is  the  description  in  C.  7  ;  9,  14. 

301,  And  out  of  llie  throne  are  going  forth,  i.e.  keep  continually 
flashing  and  resounding. — Ligktningt  and  voices  and  Ukuntlers.  These 
three  taken  together  form,  as  I  have  sliown  in  the  Ouide,  pp.  150, 
198,  one  item  in  a  sevenfold  series  which  denotes  catastrophe.  To 
the  latter  place  I  refer  the  reader  for  what  I  Buppoee  to  be  the  signifi- 
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cation  of  each  tenn  separately.  Ab  thrown  into  a  formula  here,  (he 
terms  ought  not  to  be  looked  at  separately,  but  in  their  purport  as  a 
whole.  And  their  abstract  signification  may  rightly  he  regarded  as 
being  in  some  measure  modified  by  the  place  in  which  they  occur. 
While  they  are  no  donbt  " pre-intimations  of  judgments"  about  to 
be  manifested,  and  an  indication  of  the  salient  characteristic  of  the 
Mystery,  they  are  here  primarily  (that  is,  symholically)  designed  to 
give  an  aspect  of  awful  majesty  to  the  throne  of  judgment:  cp.  Ex, 
19;  16:  Bze.  1;  13,  24.  The  conception,  which  it  is  intended  we 
should  form  of  the  scene,  is  doubtless  such  as  this : — from  time  to 
time  continually  the  glittering,  fiery  coruscations,  which  flash  from 
the  diamond- throne  of  Deity  are  thrown  into  higher  relief  and  bril- 
liancy by  a  back-ground  of  dark  thunder-clouds,  from  which  issue 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  indescribably  appalling  sounds,  and  loud 
peals  of  thunder.  Thus  an  awe-inspiring  grandeur  is  given  to  the 
Judge's  throne.  And  it  should  be  observed,  that  these  thunders  and 
lightnings  are  apparently  intended  to  be  conceived  of  aa  extending 
over  the  thrones  of  the  assesaors  in  judgment.  Tor  the  circumstance, 
that,  while  the  lightnings,  &c.,  are  said  to  proceed  from  (Ae  throne,  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it,  but  only  after  the  elders  have 
been  introduced,  appears  to  indicate  an  intention,  that  the  thunder- 
clouds should  he  conceived  of  as  extending  over  the  portion  of  the 
circle  in  which  the  elders  are  seated,  so  as  to  give  a  back-ground  of 
unity  (bo  to  speak)  between  the  judges. 

Div.  4.     Til*  BBTBH  hunting  iobches. 

rV;  5.  302-3.  And  seven  torches  of  fire  [are]  hftming  ie/ore  the 
thnme,  vAich  are  the  seven  spirits  of  Qod. 

Some  copies  read  His  throne. — Some  omit  the  before  seven.— TonAes 
q/'^re= blazing  or  burning  torches. — Cp.  Eze.  1;  13. — Stuart  says; 
"  Seven  lamps,  £c.,  i.e.  seven  resplendent  beings,  all  radiant  like  burn- 
ing torches,  stood  waiting  before  the  throne."  Thus  he  converts  the 
symbolic  torches  into  persons  in  order  to  get  a  basis  for  bis  view,  that 
the  seven  presence-angels  are  meant.  But  this  is  a  glaring  perver- 
BioD  of  the  symboL  These  seven  torches  and  the  seven  angels  of  C. 
8 ;  2  may  have  substantially  the  same  signification,  but  they  are  not 
on  that  account  to  be  confounded  together.  They  are  independent 
symbols,  and  the  torches  here  are  no  more  to  be  converted  into  angels 
than  the  angels  there  are  to  be  converted  into  torches. — Fire,  on  ac- 
count of  its  penetrating  and  purifying  power,  is  made  an  emblem  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  in  iit.  3 ;  11  and  Acts  2 ;  3.  Seven  denotes  per- 
fection. And  hence,  if  the  explanatory  clause  which  follows  had  not 
been  added,  it  might  have  been  deduced  from  the  symbol  itself,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  signified.    Confirmations,  too,  of  this  view  may 
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be  derived  from  the  position  which  the  symbol  occupies  immediately  in 
front  of  the  throne, — between  the  lamb  and  'the  creature;'  and  from  the 
circumstance  that,  while  the  elders,  the  living  creatures,  and  all  the 
other  InhabitaDtB  of  heaven  are  represented  as  worshipping  both  the 
enthroned  One  and  the  lamb,  the  seven  spirits  are  never  introduced 
as  doing  so.  Bat  I  need  not  dwell  here  upon  the  signification  of  this 
symbol,  because  I  have  already  demonstrated  its  real  meaning  under 
No.  17.  Suffice  it  to  notice,  that  the  representation  of  Christ  in  C.  3 ; 
1  and  5 ;  G,  as  having  the  seven  spiritB  as  a  port  of  bimeelf,  shows, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  bronght  to  view  here  as  the  Spirit  of  ChriBt, — 
the  Comforter  and  Sanctifier  sent  into  the  world  by  him ;  and  that 
the  place  assigned  to  the  seven  torches  in  front  of  the  throne  denotes, 
that  all  who  would  come  into  God's  presence  must  first  be  purified  by 
the  Spirit's  grace,  or  they  will  be  consamed  by  His  fiery  indignation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  description  of  the  seven  spirits  here  ae  the 
'  spirits  of  Qod'  indicates,  that  He  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  is  Christ 
a*ai>d. 

s>n.  5.  The  olassen  sbi. 

ly ;  6.  301.  And  lefore  the  throne  [uxu]  at  it  vxre  a  glaum  tea,  like 
to  eryithl. 

"While  questions  have  been  raised  respecting  the  signification  of 
many  symbols,  this  is  the  only  one  with  regard  to  which  thero  is  any 
difference  of  opinion  ae  to  what  the  symbol  itself  is.  Some  have  sup- 
posed, that  }i^  the  sea  of  gkut  is  meant  the  pellucid  pavement  of 
heaven.  Others  have  held,  that  a  large  vessel  similar  to  the  sea  of 
brass  in  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kgs.  7 ;  24)  is  designated  by  the  phrase. 
The  latter,  It  must  ho  allowed,  was  a  very  ancient  opinion ;  for  It 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  as  early  as  the  time,  when  high 
views  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  began  to  prevail.  The  sea  of  glass 
came  then  to  be  interpreted  ae  representing  the  laver  of  regeneration, 
and  denoting  the  neccBsity  of  baptism  to  all  who  would  approach  the 
throne  of  God  ;  and  since  that  time  the  same  view  has  commonly  been 
taken  by  high  Sacramentarians.  But  that  this  is  not  the  true  view 
will,  I  think,  be  made  manirest  by  the  following  couHiderations, 
1.  The  text  itself  indicates,  that  a  vessel  cannot  be  meant.  Critice 
in  general  are  agreed,  that  the  genuine  reading  ia  '  tu  it  were  a  aea,' 
meaning  not  a  sea,  but  Bomething  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  sea. 
If  eo,  a  vessel  could  not  have  been  meant.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
general  rule  in  interpreting  requires,  that  in  a  doubtful  case  a  word 
be  taken  in  its  most  ueual  and  natural  sense,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the 
context  will  permit.  In  1  Kge.  7 ;  24  an  exceptional  use  is  proved 
by  the  context ;  but  a  solitary  exception  cannot  rightly  be  made  a 
precedent  to  decide  a  point  in  dispute.      2.  The  following  precedents 
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in  the  OH  Teetament  make  it  probable,  that  the  pavement  of  heaven 
was  intended.  Ex.  24 ;  10 ;  '  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  70  elders  saw 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  vork 
of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  oleameBS.' 
Eze.  1 ;  2,  26 ; '  The  likenees  of  the  firmament  .  .  .  was  as  the  colour 
of  the  terrible  cryBtal.  .  .  .  Above  the  firmament  .  .  .  the  likenees 
of  a  throne.'  There  can  scarcely  be  a  donbt,  that  these  were  the  pre- 
cedents followed,  and  that  what  was  the  fitmament  of  Ezekiel  as  seen 
from  beneath  was  the  floor  or  pavement  of  heaven  aa  Been  from  above. 

3.  In  C.  15;  2,  'those  who  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast'  are 
represented  as  st^mding  on  the  eea  of  glass.  How  conld  they  be  de- 
scribed as  standing  on  a  vessel  for  holding  water  ?  We  can  see  a  sig- 
nificance in  their  being  described  as  Btanding  on  the  crystal  floor  of 
heaven  ;  for  this  woold  symbolize,  that  they  were  those  whose  charac- 
ters would  bear  the  test  of  reflection  in  the  heavenly  mirror,  even 
under  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Sptrit'B  rays.  But  what  signi-* 
ficance  could  be  attached  to  their  standing  on  a  basin-shaped  vessel  ? 

4.  The  similar  description  of  the  brood  place  or  square  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  as  being  of  '  pure  gold,  as  it  were  diaphanous  glass'  (21 ; 
21),  favours  the  opinion,  that  what  is  meant  here  is  something,  like 
that,  flat  and  extended.  5.  Floors  in  the  houses  of  the  higher  classes 
in  the  East  were  and  are  commonly  mode  of  costly  materials,  such  as 
v&riegated  tiles  and  different  kinds  of  marbles.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  is  descrihed  in  the  Koran  as  snppoBing  the  floor 
on  which  she  walks  in  Solomon's  hall  of  audience  to  be  a  tea.  And 
down  to  the  present  time  the  parlours  of  the  Arabs  at  Cairo  have  very 
costly  teaselated  pavements,  constmcted  in  a  similar  way.  .  What, 
then,  more  prob&ble  than  that  the  symbol  here  should  have  been  sug- 
gested by  such  pavements  ?  6,  Figures  similar  to  that  used  here, 
which  ere  in  common  use  among  poets  (as  when  they  liken  waters, 
seas,  &c.  to  gloss  or  crystal),  confirm  this  view.  Cp.  Hor.  Od.  3;  13  : 
Virgil  ^n.  7 ;  759  :  Ovid  Her.  Ep.  15  ;  158. 

Having  now  satisfactorily  determined,  as  I  suppose,  what  the  sym- 
bol is,  I  proceed  to  off'er  some  remarks  calculated  to  clear  our  con- 
ception of  the  representation.  First,  as  to  the  rendering.  A  $eaof 
glass  may  seem  to  make  the  glass  the  salient  idea,  as  though  it  were 
said  '  an  immensity  of  glass  :'  whereas  »ea  represents  the  thing,  and 
fflatt  a  quality  of  it.  I  have  therefore  preferred  the  phrase  a  glatten 
lea: — in  this  closely  copy  ii^  the  original,  which,  while  it  uses  the  phrase 
hmpt  of  fire  in  ve.  5,  does  not  use  here  ua  of  glam.  Next,  as  to  the 
conception  of  the  prototype.  It  is  douhtlese  intended,  that  we  ahonld 
primarily  conceive  of  the  sea  as  in  a  state  of  perfect  calm,  nnrufQed  by 
a  breeze  and  illuminated  by  the  midday  sun.  To  this  the  floor  of 
heaven  is  compared  with  the  view  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  brilliancy. 
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smootbneBS,  and  boundless  extent.  The  sea  is  o^  glast  further  to 
denote  pellucidity,  and  perhaps  also  to  give  the  idea  of  solidity.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  glass  known  to  the  ancieots  was  odI;  semi-diapha- 
pous,  this  sea  is  likened  to  crystal,  in  order  to  give  to  the  pavemeDt 
of  heaven  the  idea  of  perfect  pellucidity. 

Such  being  the  right  conception  of  the  symbol,  its  significance  will 
be  apparent.  While  giving  a  anipassing  splendour  to  the  symbolic 
ficene,  it  will  aptly  denote  the  purity  required  in  all  that  tread  heaven's 
courts,  and  especially  when  '  the  jud^ent  is  set  and  the  books  are 
opened.'  The  light  thrown  by  the  seven  torches  of  the  Spirit,  on  those 
who  set  foot  on  this  pavement,  will  cause  the  smallest  stain  of  sin 
to  be  reflected  sevenfold  in  this  heavenly  mirror.  And  hence  all  sin- 
ful mortals,  who  enter  not  in  tbe  lamb's  train,  and  so  appear  in  the 
beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  must  needs  entail  on  themselves 
the  sentence  ;  Depart,  ye  who  are  fit  company  only  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels. 

Here  let  me  just  allude  to  a  notion,  put  forth  by  Elliott  and  some 
other  writers,  of  a  cloud  being  under  the  throne.  This  is  a  perfectly 
gratuitous  invention ;  and,  not  a  word  being  said  of  any  cloud,  it  is 
quite  unwarrantable  to  suppose  one.  If  we  have  respect  to  the  sym- 
bolic scene  only,  the  notion  of  a  cloud  being  in  heaven  and  on  the 
pavement  of  heaven  is  monstrous;  because  it  is  incongruous,  and 
mars  the  picture  and  the  very  essence  of  the  symbolization.  And  if 
we  have  regard  to  the  reality  signified,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  a  cloud 
could  denote  in  such  a  place.  The  idea  has  been  taken  up  to  serve  a 
particular  purpose ;  and  its  originators  seek  to  support  it  by  referring 
to  instances  in  which  the  Jndge  appears  in  clouds.  But  the  cases 
are  quite  different.  When  he  is  symbolized  as  in  the  act  of  descend- 
ing from  heaven  to  earth,  the  clouds  are  his  chariot ;  but  when  he  is 
in  heaven,  they  are  beneath  the  crystal  fioor  wbioh  forms  tbe  firma- 
ment of  the  lower  world. 

Div.  6.     The  FOCB  zoA,  and  their  doxology. 

IV ;  6-8.  305-316.  And  in  the  midtl  of  the  Arone  and  around  the 
throne  [vxrej/our  living  creatures  full  ofeyet  before  and  behind;  and  the 
fint  living  creature  ["«»]  like  to  a  lion,  and  the  tecond  living  creaiure 
like  to  a  young  ox,  and  the  third  living  creatvre  having  the  face  ai  it  were 
of  a  man,  and  ihe  fourth  living  creature  like  to  a  flying  eagle;  and  the 
four  living  ereaturei,  havingeach  of  them  severally  six  wings,  round  about 
and  toithin  are  full  of  eyes;  and  they  Jiave  no  rest  day  and  night, — say- 
ing; '  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord!  the  almighty  God!  ihe  '  uho  wat  and  luAo 
u  and  who  cometh.'  ' 

305.  In  the  midst  of  and  around  the  throne,  one  might  have  supposed, 
could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt,  tliat  the  living  creatures  were  close 
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to  tlie  throne.  Nevertheless,  Jeuour  represents  them  as  being  "  in 
the  mu2-space  hetween  the  seer  and  the  throne,  and  in  the  ouier  cir- 
eutt^erence  line  which  snrrounded  the  centre  throne  and  thrones  of  the 
elders."  He  has  evidently  heen  led  to  adopt  this  view  by  the  wish  to 
malce  as  many  points  of  correspondence  us  poesible  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  camp  of  Israel.  But  I  know  not,  that  any  reason  can  he 
offered  in  support  of  such  a  view.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  author 
does  not  say  '  in  the  mid-space  between  himself  and  the  throne,'  but 
'  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,'  which  "  plainly  means"  (as  Stuart  says) 
"  under  the  throne."  Moreover,  there  is  no  ground  for  saying,  that  if 
they  were  in  such  "  an  outer  circumference  line,"  they  would  he  "  in 
the  mid-space  between  the  seer  and  the  throne,"  and  certainly  they 
would  not  be  "  in  the  midst  of  the  throne."  Could  any  reasonable 
doubt  be  entertained  on  the  point,  it  would  at  once  be  removed  by  re- 
ference to  the  precedent  in  Ezekiel  (1 ;  26,  26); — ^'the  fiimament  was 
over  their  heads,  .  .  .  and  above  the  firmament  was  the  likeness  of  a 
throne.'  See,  again,  1  Sa.  4 ;  i;  "who  aitteth  enthroned  above  the 
cherubitti."  The  dependence,  too,  of  the  symbolical  signification  of  tbe 
four  creatures  on  their  close  alliance  with  the  throne  will  be  found  ut- 
terly to  forbid  their  separation  from  it;  for  a  separation  cannot  be  made 
without  their  true  significance  being  wholly  lost.  The  true  concep- 
tion to  form  is,  that,  when  (as  in  Ezekiel)  the  throne  is  in  motion,  the 
four  creatures  are  the  bearers  who  carry  it  on  their  heads  and  wings, 
wherever  the  enthroned  One  wills* ;  but,  when  (as  in  the  Apocalypse) 
the  throne  is  at  rest,  the  four  creatures  act  as  supports,  the  lower 
parts  of  their  bodies  being  under  the  throne,  and  the  upper  parts  ap- 
pearing as  supporters  at  each  comer,  so  that  the  creatures  may  be 
said  to  encircle  the  throne.  We  might,  indeed,  render  in  midat  of  and 
encircling  the  throne.  Thus,  too,  they  form  a  square,  which  is  the 
figure  of  perfection,  and  among  the  Hindoos  represents  the  world. — 
The  emblematic  signification  of  this  is,  that  all  creation  is  absolutely 
subservient  to  the  Creator,  so  that  He  has  only  to  wilt,  and  it  is  done. 
306.  FouT  living  ereatitres.  In  speaking  of  these  creatures  I  shall 
first  go  through  tbe  several  particulars,  and  then  show  their  significa- 
tion as  one  composite  symbol — ^By  virtue  of  their  nature  as  creatures 
they  represent  the  creation,  and  tbe  atlributes  of  God  as  manifested 
therein. — The  number  four  attaches  the  idea  of  universality  to  their 
emblematic  meaning. — It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  tbe  A.  V.  tbe 
Crreek  word  used  here  and  that  used  in  C.  13 ;  1  are  both  rendered  by 
beatt,  thus  making  no  distinction  between  two  symbols,  which  are  as 

*Cp.  Pb.  16;  11;  '  He  rode  upon  a  clierab,  and  did  87 :'  Ecclus.  49;  6;  'Eze- 
kiel saw  the  glorious  Tuion,  which  wu  showed  him  upon  the  chariot  of  the 
chembimi.'  Augustine  and  Jerome  call  the  four  z5a  '  the  foar-hoTBe  car  of  ths 
Lofd.- 
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widely  diTerse  in  sigotficatioii  as  any  two  things  can  he.— Full  of  eyes, 
i.e.  "ever  wakeful  and  watchful,  looking  every  way,  seeing  every- 
thing :"  lehind,  to  look  back  into  the  past ;  le/ore,  to  look  forward 
into  the  future.  Hence,  they  are  emblematic  of  the  omniecience  of 
the  Being,  who  ueee  them  as  Hia  instruments. 

IV ;  7.  307.  The  fint  like  a  lion.  A  lion  is  a  symbol  of  strength, 
power,  dominion  :  cp.  Ge.  49 ;  9  :  Eze.  19 ;  2  :  Da.  7 ;  4 :  Am.  3 ;  8  : 
Na.  2;  11.  Hence,  by  this  item  the  idea  of  omnipotence  is  con- 
nected with  the  throne  of  God. 

308.  The  tecond  like  a  young  ax.  The  ox  is  the  emblem  of  assi- 
duous and  useful  labour  bestowed  for  the  good  of  others,  and  also  of 
increase  and  abundance:  cp.  Ge.  41;  18:  Pr.  14;  4:  Ho.  14;  2, 
Beneficence  appears  to  be  the  idea  attached  to  the  throne  by  this 
symbol. 

309.  The  third  had  a  face  at  of  a  man.  I  shall  state  presently  the 
only  conjecture  I  can  make,  why  in  this  instance  the  similitude  of  the 
face  only  is  mentioned.  The  human  face  may  well  be  supposed  to 
denote  reason  or  intelligence. 

310.  Tb«fouTfh  like  a  flying  eagle.  An  eagle  is  sometimes  an  emblem 
of  royal  dignity,  but  being  here  represented  as  having  its  wings  ex- 
panded,  it  appears  to  denote  either  protection  (cp.  Ex.  19 ;  4 ;  'I 
bare  you  on  eagle's  wings  :'  De.  32  ;  11),  or  else  high  exaltation  (as  in 
Is.  40 ;  31 ;  '  Mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  :'  cp.  De.  28  ;  49  :  Is. 
46;  11;  Ez.  17;  1,  7);  and  hence  would  refer  here  either  to  the 
watchful  care  of  divine  Providence,  or  to  the  supreme  exaltation  of 
the  throne  of  Deity. 

IV;  8.  311-3.  The  four  having  each  six  icings,  dx.  Differences 
of  reading  give  rise  to  different  constructions  of  this  sentence,  the  re- 
sult being  to  leave  doubtful,  whether  the  author  means  to  say,  that 
each  had  six  wings  about  him,  and  within  was  full  of  eyes,  or  that  each 
had  six  vdnga  and  vxis  full  of  eyes  roundabout  {i.e.  on  the  outside  of 
the  wings  and  around  the  body)  and  within  (i.e.  on  the  inside  of  the 
wings  and  the  part  under  them).  I  have  snpposed  the  tatter,  in  part 
because  I  consider  the  grammatical  construction  on  which  it  depends 
to  be  the  easiest,  in  part  because  the  word  roundahotit  is  superfluous 
on  the  former  meaning,  in  part  because  the  similar  phrases  in  Noa. 
306  and  330  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  two  adverbs  are  intended  to  be 
taken  together,  and  in  part  because  on  this  construction  a  meaning 
may  be  given  to  the  statement  involving  less  tautology  as  compared 
with  No.  306.  While  in  that  clause  it  was  stated,  that  the  creatures, 
viewed  as  in  their  present  slate  of  rest,  were  covered  all  over  with 
eyes,  in  this  the  mention  of  their  having  wings  leads  the  author,  I 
imagine,  to  state  that  this  would  appear  to  be  equally  the  case, 
whether  their  wings  were  closed  or  expanded. — These  eye-covered 
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winge  signify,  that  tha  miniBtere  of  the  Deity, — in  other  irords  God 
Uimaelf  is  all-seeinf^,  aod  o^ierates  everywhere  at  the  same  instant. 
"Swift  lodoBUwiH,"  says  Stuart,  "  explainB  the  leading  idea  at- 
tached ia  the  symbol  of  the  wings."  Cp.  2  Sa.  22 ;  11 :  Pa.  104 ;  8. 
— The  writer  just  named  enters  into  a  discussion  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  three  pairs  of  winga  were  arranged  on  each  creature. 
To  raise  such  a  question  I  consider  to  be  quite  out  of  place.  It  ought 
to  be  received  as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  a  symbolist  does  not 
mention  he  does  not  mean  to  have  brought  into  consideration,  pro- 
bably because  the  mode  of  symbolic  representation  will  not  bear  its 
introduction.  The  precedents  in  Isaiah  (6 ;  2)  and  Ezekiel  (1 ;  S) 
can  afford  no  guide  here ;  because  the  figures  of  the  creatures  and 
their  attitudes,  and  in  Ezekiel  the  number  of  the  wings,  are  different. 
' — The  circumstance,  that  the  wings  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
number  of  the  elders  may  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  some  symbolical 
connexion  between  the  two  symbols  has  been  contemplated. — Vio- 
torinns  supposed  the  24  wings  to  denote  the  24  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament I 

314.  They  have  no  reit  day  and  niglU.  Having  described  the  crea- 
tures, their  occupation  is  next  mentioned; — needing  no  test,  they  are 
anceasingly  engaged  in  giving  glory  to  God.  From  the  cireumstance, 
that  one  or  more  of  them  is  subsequently  represented  as  engaged 
otherwise  than  is  here  stated,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  this  statement 
is  to  be  taken  with  some  limitation.  But  this  would  be,  I  think,  a 
mistake.  These  creatures  present,  as  has  been  intimated,  two  sym- 
bolical aspects,  according  as  they  are  regarded  in  the  abstract  or  the 
concrete.  In  the  former,  in  which  tbey  are  representative  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  they  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  throne  of 
Deity,  and  their  truagion  is  declared  to  be  unceasing  in  order  to  de- 
note, that  the  attributes  of  God,  His  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  &e^ 
are  ever  occupied,  and  necessarily  so  by  their  mere  exercise,  in  bring- 
ing increase  of  gloiy  to  Him  to  whom  tbey  appertain.  Regarded  in 
the  concrete,  that  is,  as  representative  of  all  creation,  in  which  the 
Divine  attributes  go  out  into  manifestation,  the  four  creatures  would 
be  exhibited  as  evermore  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of '  the  creature.' 

316.  Soly,  holy,  holy  Lord,  the  almighty  God.  "  The  idea,"  as  Stuart 
says,  "  b  best  expressed  by  the  Latin :  Venerande,  venerande,  vener- 
ande,  Domine,  Dait  omnipotent  I"  i.e.  not  merely  holy  or  free  frem 
stain  of  sin,  but  worthy  of  all  adtmition. — The  Iriaagion  is  taken 
from.  Is.  6 ;  3,  but  adapted  by  John  to  suit  the  person,  whom  he  re- 
gards as  on  the  throne : — "  One  seraphim  cried  to  another  and  said ; 
Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts :  the  whole  world  is  full  of  His 
glory." — The  threefold  repetition  of  a  word  is  the  strongest  superla- 
tive :  cp.  Jer.  7 ;  4 :  22  ;  29  :  Eze.  21 ;  27. 
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316.  The  almighty  Qod,  the  vjho  vtu,  dx.,  ie  takeo  from  the  decl&ra- 
tioD  in  G.  1 ;  8,  which  I  have  ahowD  to  be  made  by  Chriet.  Hence 
we  have  here  two  proors  (see  on  16,  31-2),  that  the  person  eeen  on 
the  throne  ie  Chriet. — The  two  first  terms  in  the  periphrastic  designa- 
tion toAo  was,  (fe,,  as  compared  with  that  in  No.  32,  are  inverted. 
Whether  this  tTanspoaitiou  has  been  made  for  any  other  reason  than 
testhetic  variety  I  cannot  Bay. 

So  much  for  the  details.  The  general  regnlt  ie  thia.  First,  the  four 
creatures  in  their  conDexion  with  the  throne  of  Deity  as  its  bearers 
and  supporters  symbolize  the  attributes  of  God.  The  Divine  Being, 
inasmuch  as  he  sits  enthroned  above  them,  is  depicted  as  Creator, 
Buler,  and  Lord  of  all ;  His  throne,  as  being  founded  in  infinite  wis- 
dom, power,  and  goodness  ;  His  Piovidential  care,  as  extending  over 
and  upholding  all  the  works  of  His  hands,  comprehending  within  its 
ken  everything  in  every  place,  and  swift  to  reward,  to  punish,  and  to 
avenge.  Secondly,  the  four  creatures,  considered  in  the  aggregate  of 
their  individual  characters  as  being  distinct  and  separable  from  the 
throne,  represent  creation  in  'general,  and  the  redeemed  creation  in 
particular.  And  if  this  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  two  parte, 
or  of  the  whole  as  viewed  in  opposite  directions,  then  we  may  say  in 
general,  that  the  symbol  of  the  enthroned  one  seated  on  the  living 
creatures  represents  the  Creator  ruling  over  and  administering  the 
afiairs  of  creation,  and  in  particular  of  His  redeemed  creation.  This 
view  I  have  adopted  on  the  following  grounds.  1.  A  square  was,  as 
I  have  noticed,  from  the  earliest  times  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
universe ;  and  as  the  position  of  the  four  creatures  at  the  comers  of 
the  throne  wonld  form  the  figure  of  a  square,  it  is  probable  that, 
standing  related  to  the  throne  as  they  do,  the  emblematic  significa- 
tion of  the  whole  would  be  such  es  has  been  stated.  2.  The  number 
of  the  creatures  denotes  universaHty ;  and  this  is  most  fully  satisfied 
on  the  supposition,  that  they  represent  all  created  things.  3.  That, 
taken  together,  they  form  a  symbol  of  the  animated  creation  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  circumstance,  that  they  may  severally  represent 
the  classes  into  which  all  creatures  appear  to  have  been  anciently 
divided  :  cp.  Acts  10 ;  11-12 ;  "  Wherein  were  all  the  [domesticated] 
quadrupeds  [symbol,  fhe  tw],  and  the  wild  beasts  [the  iion],  and  the 
creeping  things  [ike  h-aman-faced  creatvre],  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
_  {the  eagle^,"  The  Greek  word  translated  ereepivg  thing  means  '  a  rep- 
tile, esp.  a  snake,'  and  here  stands  contrasted  with  winged  creatures. 
We  may  with  much  probability  deduce  hence  the  reason,  why  the 
the  third  creature  is  only  described  as  to  its/oce.  If,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  symbol  was  meant  to  serve  a  double  purpose,  as  representative  both 
of  the  attributes  of  God  and  of  the  living  creation,  a  serpent  would  he 
the  proper  symbol  of  the  third  class.    But  this  could  not  be  suitably 
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brought  in,  where  the  primary  object  was  to  exhibit  the  Divine  altri- 
btitee ;  and  hence  the  creature  has  a  human  face  assigned  to  it,  and 
this  alone  is  mentioned.  At  the  aame  time,  it  is  left  open  to  ue  to 
conceive  of  the  creature  as  having  a  serpent's  body  with  the  faoe  of  a 
man.  And  if  we  do  so,  not  only  will  the  creature  serve  both  symbolic 
objects,  but  there  will  be  an  appropriate  allusion  made  in  it  to  the 
history  of  man's  fall.  i.  Their  nature  as  creatures,  and  their  occupa- 
tion in  giving  glory  to  God  continually,  indicate  that  they  personate 
'  the  creature.'  5.  The  purport  of  the  refrain  by  the  elders, — '  Thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  through  thy  pleasure  they  ore  and  were 
created,'  shows,  that  the  Creator  and  His  creation  formed  the  salient 
idea  connected  with  the  symbols  of  the  elders  and  the  creatures. — The 
following  statements  in  reference  to  the  four  creatures  furnish  so 
many  clear  indications,  that  they  represent  the  redeemed  creation  in 
particular, — they  the  redeemed  at  large  (including  those  who  have 
never  known  Christ),  the  elders  the  redeemed  of  the  Church  of  God. 
6.  The  lamb,  the  Kediator,  is  described  (5 ;  6)  as  between  them  and 
the  throne,  which  denotes  that  they  need  his  mediation.  7.  On  the 
lamb's  taking  the  hook,  they,  as  the  repreaentativea  of  the  creation 
at  large,  as  well  as  the  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Church, 
praise  the  lamb  for  having  bought  iltem  by  his  blood  out  of  every 
fiation,  £c.  (5 ;  8),  8.  They  also  give  their  '  amen'  to  the  doxology  of 
'every  created  thing'  (6  ;  14).  9.  In  their  own  trisagion  (4;  8)  they 
had  virtually  by  the  phrase  'the  coming  One'  recognised  Christ  as 
their  Uessiah, — a  view,  which  receives  confirmation  from  the  elders 
accompanying  their  response  by  casting  their  crowns  before  the  throne. 
10.  The  subsequent  scenes  in  which  the  four  creatures  appear  fully 
confirm  the  opinion,  that  they  serve  as  G^od'a  agents  and  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  creation.  Thus,  they  act  in  succession  as  hierophants  of 
the  first  four  seals ;  jn  the  third  a  voice  also  goes  forth  from  the  midst 
of  them  :  they  are  associated  with  the  elders  in  C.  7;  11 :  14;  3,  songs 
of  praise  for  redemption  being  sung  before  them :  both  join  in  prais- 
ing God  for  the  judgment  on  the  great  whore  (19 ;  4),  one  of  the  zoa 
having  previously  (15 ;  7)  acted  as  the  agent  through  whom  the  com- 
mission for  the  outpouring  of  the  plagues  on  her  was  given.  Com- 
paring C.  4;  9,  it  would  appear  that  theirs  are  the  voices,  which  in 
C.  11 ;  15  call  Chridt '  their  Lord  and  Saviour.' 

The  symbol  of  the  four  zoa  may  be  traced  to  the  highest  antiquity. 
It  would  seem,  that  the  zfiawere  regarded  as  being,  or  {to  speak  more 
properly  in  reference  to  them  as  a  symbol)  as  having  their  prototype 
in,  the  highest  order  of  angelic  beings  ;  for  they  are  called  archangels, 
cherubim  ('  fulness  of  knowledge'),  and  seraphim  (burning  or  fiery 
ones).  Their  origin  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  cherubim  (of  whom 
there  may  have  been  four),  whicli  are  said  in  Ge.  3 ;  "24  to  have  been 
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'  placed  at  the  eaet  of  the  garden.' — From  the  epoch  of  the  establiBh- 
ment  of  the  highly  symbolical  Mosaic  system,  the  symbol  appears  from 
time  to  time  under  such  modificatioDs  as  served  to  adapt  it  to  the 
immediate  plan  and  purpose  of  the  writer.  The  two  winged  cherabim 
of  gold,  which  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat  and  looked  intently  to- 
wards the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  37;  7), — and  which  probably 
represented  '  the  deeire  of  the  angelic  host  to  look  into,'  and  'the 
earnest  expectation  of  the  creature'  in  reference  to,  the  parpoees  and 
operations  of  the  Deity  in  Providence  and  Grace,  may  be  regarded  as 
for  substance  an  example,  and  the  first  example  of  it. — The  next  may 
be  found,  under  a  different  anangement,  in  the  prescribed  form  (Nn.  ii) 
of  the  camp  of  Israel.  Three  tribes  were  to  pitch  '  by  their  own 
standard,  by  the  ensign  of  their  father's  honse,'  on  each  side  bnt  '  fai 
off  about  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  :  '  on  the  east  the  stand- 
ard  of  Judah's  camp'  ('  these  shall  first  go  forth*) :  '  on  the  south  the 
standard  of  Reuben's  camp :'  '  on  the  west  the  standard  of  Epbraim's 
camp  :'  '  on  the  north  the  standard  of  Dan's  camp.'  The  standard 
of  Judah  is  known  to  have  borne  the  emblem  of  a  lion  (5  ;  5) ;  and  the 
other  three  standards,  as  tradition  states,  had  as  emblems  the  remain- 
ing three  zoa  respectively.  Hence,  the  camp  of  '  the  church  in  the 
wilderness'  formed  a  square,  with  the  four  zba  raised  aloft  at  each 
comer  (I  say  at  each  comer,  because  they  would  obviously  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  column  so  as  to  lead  the  way  on  the  march) ;  and 
thus  it  would  form  a  type  of  the  redeemed  creation.  The  camp  with 
the  four  zoa  at  its  corners,  and  the  tabernacle  which  covered  the  ark 
of  God's  presence  within  it,  obviously  correspond,  as  nearly  as  the 
different  circumstances  would  permit,  with  the  throne  of  God  here  ss 
supported  by  the  zoa  and  occupied  by  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  points 
of  similarity  have,  indeed,  been  generally  recognised,  but  only  so  as 
to  lead  to  much  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Thus, 
for  example,  Jenour,  has  been  led  by  the  correspondencies  to  regard 
the  scene  before  us  as  a  representation  of  the  Church,  But  of  this  I 
shall  more  appropriately  speak  presently. — The  next  reproduction  of 
the  symbol  of  the  zSa  may  be  found,  under  another  modification  of 
it,  in  Eze.  i  and  x.  The  chief  points  of  similarity  to  the  Apocalyptic 
symbol  are  the  four  creatures,  the  throne  and  One  on  it,  the  rainbow, 
and  the  firmament ;  while  points  of  difference  are  the  firmament  being 
over  the  creatures'  heads,  the  introduction  of  wheels  and  of  wings  full 
of  eyes,  each  creature  having  the  body  of  a  man,  and  each  a  head 
with  four  faces,  only  one  foot  to  each,  the  hands  of  a  man  on  their 
four  sides,  their  appearance  like  burnished  brass,  their  not  being  full 
of  eyes,  &c.  This  summary  recital  may  suffice  to  show,  that  there 
exists  in  the  zba  of  Ezekiel  a  generic  reeemblance  to  those  of  John 
with  a  specific  adaptation  in  the  details  to  the  prophet's  particular 
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object  and  views.  And  as  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  tbat  £z«kiel 
designed  to  Bymbolize  the  intricacy  and  incomprehensibility  of  the 
actings  of  the  Deity,  His  omniscience  and  omnipresence,  so  it  may 
be  presumed,  tbat  John  bad  Bubstantially  (in  part  at  least)  the  same 
object  in  view. — Another  example  is  in  Isaiah  vi.  Therein  the  scene 
is  the  temple.  '  The  Lord  is  sitting  upon  a  throne.  Above  it  stood 
the  seraphim.  Each  had  six  wings :  with  twain  be  covered  bis  face, 
and  with  twain  be  covered  bis  feet,  and  with  twain  be  did  fly.'  The 
awful  majesty  and  the  ubiquity  of  the  Almighty  are  obviously  sym- 
bolized here. 

With  these  symbols  the  reader  may  compare  the  descriptions  in 
Dan.  7  ;  9  and  10 ;  6 :  '  His  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  His 
wheels  as  burning  fire.' 

■  On  the  whole,  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  composite  symbol  of 
tbe  enthroned  Deity  supported  on  the  zoa  represents  in  the  ancient 
precedents  tbe  majesty,  "ubiquity,  omniscience,  omnipotence,  and 
ever  watchful  providence  of  the  Godhead  "  as  manifested  in  creation ; 
and  to  this  original  significance  John  appears  to  have  added  a  special 
sense  appropriate  to  bis  own  vision. 

In  writings  coteval  or  nearly  so  with  the  Apocalypse  afew  allusions 
to  the  zo4,  more  or  less  obvious,  are  found.  For  example.  Enoch, 
G.  xl;  'I  beheld  myriads  of  myriads  standing  before  the  Lord  of 
spirits.  And  on  tbe  four  wings  [of  His  throne]  I  perceived  others, 
whose  names  were  Michael,  Baphael,  Gabriel,  and  Fhanuel.  Tbe 
voice  of  the  first  blessed  tbe  Lord  for  ever.  That  of  the  second  blessed 
the  elect  One,  and  the  elect  who  suETer  for  the  Lord.  That  of  the 
third  prayed  for  those  who  dwell  on  earth.  Tbat  of  the  fourth  drove 
tbe  impious  angels  out  of  heaven,  and  prohibited  their  accusations  of 
men'  (cp.  Re.  12;  10).  1  Hennas  III:  130;  "The  world  itself  is 
upheld  by  the/jwr  elemtuitt." 

As  to  the  interpretations  which  have  been  given  of  tbe  four  zo& 
severally  and  jointly  by  those,  who  have  adopted  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  anything  may  be  made  out  of  anything,  their  name 
is  of  course  Legion.  Iren»us  says :  '  The  four-shaped  cherubim 
are  images  of  the  dispensation  of  the  son  of  God ;  being  repre- 
sentative of  the  kingdom,  priesthood,  incarnation,  and  divinity  of 
Christ.  Frimasius  interpreted  them  as  meaning  the  Cbnrob :  Be- 
rengaud  as  tbe  doctors  of  the  Church  :  Joachim  as  tbe  orders  of 
pastors,  deacons,  doctors,  and  contemplatiets ;  or  (chronologically) 
aa  tbe  apostles,  martyrs,  doctors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centnries, 
and  celibates:  Burgh  as  the  partakers  in  the  first  resurrection 
of  C.  20 ;  4  :  'Williams  as  the  body  of  Christ  made  up  of  the  elect 
from  the  four  Winds :  Gell  as  ministers  of  the  Church  in  heaven. 
Origen    made  tbe  lion  denote  anger,   and  the  ox  concnpistence. 
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Qaesnel,  besides  other  significations,  regarded  the  lion  as  emblematic 
of  authority,  the  ox  of  patience,  the  man  of  wisdom,  and  the  eagle  of 
lieaTenly-miDdedness,  Jenour  says;  'The  creaturee  are  the  repre- 
seBtatives  of  the  redeemed  people  of  God,  the  true  members  of  Christ's 
church.'  "  Slede  regards  the  zoa  as  four  churches,  or  rather  as  the 
churches  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Haminond  as  four  apostles 
present  at  the  first  General  Council.  They  have  also  been  said  to 
signify  four  great  empires.  Othere,  as  Woodhouse,  take  them  to  re- 
present some  orders  of  angelic  beings.  But  there  appears,"  says 
Williams,  "  to  be  something  like  a  general  opinion  among  the  Fathers 
for  supposing  them  to  be  intended  for  the  four  evangelists."  Elliott 
considers,  that,  as  well  the  elders  as  these  living  creatures,  are  '  the 
representatives  of  those  saints,  who,  having  departed,  are  with  Jesns, 
— the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,' 

These  interpretations,  which  for  the  most  part  have  no  better  foun- 
dation than  consistency  with  the  scheme  or  the  fancy  of  the  expositor, 
are  not  in  general  worthy  uf  serious  consideration  ;  but  there  is  one 
which,  OD  account  of  its  extensive  reception,  seems  to  deserve  a  brief 
notice.  I  allude  to  that,  which  supposes  the  four  evangelists  or  their 
gospels  to  be  meant.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  at  an  early  period, 
in  consequence  of  the  coincidence  of  the  number,  and  of  some  fancied 
correspondencies  between  the  salient  features  of  the  four  gospels  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  four  animals,  some  of  the  fathers  auigned 
the  creatures  aa  emblems  to  the  evangelists ;  but  to  say,  that  '  they 
supposed  them  to  have  been  intended  for  these'  is  perhaps  going  too 
far.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how  purely  arbitrary  and  fanciful  the  assig- 
nation was  the  want  of  agreement  in  it  shows.  There  are  two  versions 
given,  the  one  sanctioned  by  Augustine  and  some  others,  the  other 
by  general  tradition.  And  in  neither  has  the  arrangement  adopted 
here  by  John  been  followed.  Of  the  order  in  the  four  precedents, 
viz.  Nu,  ii :  Ez.  i ;  10  :  x ;  14 :  Ee,  iv ;  7  (and  it  is  the  same  in  no 
two),  that  in  Nu.  ii  has  been  followed  by  Augustine,  and  that  in  Eze. 
i ;  10  by  the  common  tradition.  So  that  there  would  appear  to  be  at 
least  as  much  ground  for  saying,  that  the  old  fathers  supposed  the 
zo4  were  intended  by  Moses  and  Ezekiel  to  represent  the  evangelisla, 
as  that  they  were  ao  intended  by  John.  And  how  little  be  could 
have  intended  any  such  thing  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  all 
the  gospels  were  not  written  at  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  John's 
own  gospel  having  been  published  in  the  opinion  of  some  in  a.d.  69, 
but,  as  others  think,  not  till  97.  If  such  was  not  the  original  inten- 
tion, it  matters  little  whether  or  not  tbe  emblematic  significations  of 
the  zi>a  may  have  admitted  of  their  being  assigned,  as  appropriate 
symbols,  to  the  evangelists,  nor  by  how  many  fathers  they  may  have 
been  so  assigned.     And,  even  admitting  that  the  ziia  might  have  been 
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intended  to  symbolize  tbe  evaDgelistfl,  it  would  not  therefore  follow, 
that  they  were  symbols  of  the  goepels,  nor  vice  vend .-  still  less  (as 
some  have  deduced  from  Euch  a  signification),  that  they  represent 
either  the  GbrietiaD  Cburcb  or  '  the  Chnrch  of  the  first-born.'  That 
the  fonr  evangelists  might  be  and  were  regarded  as  being  a  particular 
illnBtration  of  the  ahstiaot  symbolic  signification  of  the  z5a  I  question 
not. 

Div.  7.  The  RES70NBX  (^Ihe  bldkbs. 
rVj  9-11.  317-328.  And  ■whenever  ihe  living  creatures  iha3l  give 
glory  and  honowr  and  ikanktgivingUiHirn  11^  sittetkim  the  ihr one, — Him 
who  liveth  unto  the  aoni  of  ceoni,  the  ttoenty-four  elden  will  /aU  down 
b^ore  Him  who  tittelk  on  the  throne,  arid  worship  Him  loho  UpeA  wUo 
the  OBom  ofceone,  and  c(at  their  crowns  be/ore  the  throne,  saying;  '  Worthy 
art  thou,  0  Lord  and  our  Qod,  to  take  the  glory  and  the  honour  aTtd  the 
might ;  beeaute  Thou  haat  created  all  things,  and  by  Thy  will  they  were, 
and  have  been  created.' 

317.  Whenever,  Sc.  The'  mode  of  expression,  aa  emended  by  the 
more  correct  reading,  coupled  with  the  context  and  the  subsequent 
joint  appearances  of  the  zba,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  meaning 
is  as  follows.  Whenever,  at  certain  pauses  or  epochs  in  the  subse- 
quent symbol izations,  or  in  consequence  of  some  new  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  attributes  in  creation,  providence,  or  grace,  the  ziJa 
(who  are  the  leaders  as  it  were  in  the  doxology  of  all  creation) — 
whenever  the  ziia  intermit  their  ordinary  tritagion  in  order  to  offer  a 
special  thanksgiving,  then  the  elders,  joining  therein,  will  fall  pros- 
trate on  the  pavemtsDt  of  heaven,  and  laying  their  crowns  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  to  signify,  that  they  are  indebted  for  them  to  Him  who 
sitteth  thereon,  and  that  they  in  particular  owe  to  Him  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude, will  sing ;  '  Worthy,  £c.'  There  are  various  instances  of  spe- 
cial thanksgivings  in  the  course  of  the  symbol izations,  as  in  5 ;  8 : 
7;11:  11;  15-17:  14;3:  19 ;  1 ;  but  these  are  appropriate  to  parti- 
cular occasions,  whereas  that  given  in  this  passage  appears  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  stated  variation  on  certain  occasions  (as  at  the 
opening  of  each  seal),  with  the  view  to  intimate,  that  the  Deity  was 
not  only  glorious  by  reason  of  His  attributes  in  themselves,  but  also 
and  specially  by  reason  of  their  manifestation  in  His  works.— Surely, 
when  we  consider,  that  '  G^  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ'  (E[i. 
3 ;  9),  and  that  it  is  those  whom  Jesus  bought  with  his  blood  (5  ;  9), 
that  are  here  the  especial  adorers,  we  must  be  led  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  JesQS  in  particular  whom  they  recognized  on  the  tbrone. 

318.  Qlory,  dx.  Here  and  in  No.  32G  we  have  tripartite  examples 
of  the  dosological  formula  (see  on  25),  with  this  difference,  that  in 
the  latter  the  insertion  of  articles  expresses  the  highret  degree  of  each 
excellence  that  is  ascribed. 
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320,   Unto  the  lEoru,  (£c.=for  ever :  see  on  25. 

322-3.  Sim,  dc.    Observe  the  poetical  parallelism  with  319-320. 

326.  To  lake  ike  glory,  £c.  There  is  here  an  allusion  to  that  taking 
of  the  Mediatorial  kingdom,  which  hegan  in  part  at  the  Eounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet,  and  is  thus  celebrated  :— white  the  voices  of  the 
zoa  shout;  '  the  kingship  of  tbo  world  is  become  our  Lord's  and  His 
Christ's,  and  he  shall  reign  unto  the  leonsof  «Bons,'  the  elders  respond; 
'  We  give  thee  thankSj  0  Lord,  the  almighty  God,  the  '  who  is  and 
who  was;'  because  thou  hast  taken  thy  great  might  and  assumed  the 
sovereignty,'  &c.  (11 ;  15  as.). 

327.  Beeatae  thod,  dc.  The  worthiness  is  made  to  arise  out  of  the 
fact  of  the  Lord's  having  ^ven  its  existence  to  everything ;  and  ud- 
questionably  there  could  not  be  a  better  title  for  claiming  and  receiving 
all  the  honour  and  glory,  that  can  arise  from  any  things,  than  that 
which  arises  from  having  given  them  being,  and  ever  preserving  theoa 
in  it. — The  emphasis,  which  the  insertion  of  the  pronoun  throws  on 
the  person,  may  best  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  it  points 
to  JeeuB. — The  expressiooj  0  Lord  and  our  Ood,  strongly  indicates 
the  same  reference. 


The  ou)  MYSTERY,  or  MTSTEKY  0/  GOD 

or  r^the  skveh-seal  roll  :  Chs.  V-XX  ;  10. 

Introduciory  remarla.  This  Mystery  consists  of  two  parts  : — 1,  A 
BCBNE  specially  iNTRODrcTORT  to  the  seven-seal  roll  (v) ;  and  2.  the 
Mystbbt  of  THi  SEVBN-BE4L  RoLL  (vi-xx.;  10). 

EEPTAD  XL 

SCENB  Intsoboctobt  to  the  SEVEN-SEAL  ROLL  :  Ch.  V. 

Introductory  remarki.  Obviously  this  chapter  is  closely  connected 
with  the  preceding  one,  the  scene  being  the  same  here  as  there,  only 
specialized.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its  subject-matter  is  even  more 
closely  connected  witli  the  seven-seal  roll  (which  it  serves  to  intro- 
duce) than  with  Ch.  iv.  And  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  special 
Prelude  to  that  roll. 

In  this  scene  we  have  brought  lo  view  the  centre-piece  of  the  sym- 
bolic tableau  and  of  the  Mystery,  the  figure  to  which  all  the  rest  look, 
and  on  wliich  they  depend,  the  Angel  of  the  covenatit,  the  Daysman 
or  Mediator  in  the  character  of  '  the  lamb  slain  from  the  world's  foun- 
dation.' Symbolized  as  possessed  of '  all  power' and  knowledge,  he 
is  appropriately  represented  as  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  crescent 
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formed  by  the  judges'  thrones,  between  the  Court  and  the  p)ace  wfaerd 
tboee  on  their  trial  are  ultimately  to  take  their  stand  (20 ;  11-16). 
The  record  of  his  actings  from  the  creation  on  behalf  of  his  people, 
which  is  as  the  evidence  in  the  caueej  is  exhibited  in  its  completed 
state,  but  impenetrably  closed  from  view.  When  it  has  been  shown, 
that  none  but  he  ia  qualified  to  open  and  unfoid  the  historic  record, 
it  is  further  shown,  that  he,  the  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient,  having 
been  from  the  beginning  '  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,'  and  being 
consequently  conversant  with  and  indeed  the  agent  in  all  the  Divine 
actings  in  providence  and  grace,  whether  past  present  or  future,  is 
not  only  able  but  also  willing  to  undertake  the  task.  Thereupon  the 
representatives  of  the  creation  of  God,  and  specially  those  of  the 
Church,  burst  forth  in  a  song  of  praise  for  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion and  enthronization,  which  have  been  bestowed  on  them  in  con- 
sequence of  bis  sacrifice.  All  the  angelic  hosts  in  countless  myriads 
respond  in  a  chorus  of  thanksgiving.  The  vhole  creation  echoes  and 
re-echoes  it  from  its  remotest  bounds.  And  finally  it  is  ratified  by  a 
solemn  Amen  of  '  the  creature,'  and  a  silent  adoring  prostration  of  the 
Church,  after  the  manner  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  religious  services  (De.  27;  15  ss. :  Ke.  5\  13:  1  Co. 
14;  16). 

The  object  of  this  scene,  then,  is  to  show,  that  Jesus  is  the  sole  Me- 
diator of  the  two  covenants  (for  both  are  included  in  the  seven-seal 
book),  or  rather  of  the  one  Covenant,  since  the  Legal  and  Evangelic  in- 
stitutions are  really  based  on  one  and  the  same  Covenant,  and  open  out 
only  one  way  of  salvation  : — they  are  but  diflerent  modes  and  stages  of 
the  introduction  of  the  way  of  life,  the  Legal  preparing  the  way  by  a 
negative  excluding  process  (exhibiting  first  in  the  ante-legal  state  the 
inability  of  man  to  walk  in  or  even  to  discover  the  road  to  life,  and 
secondly  under  the  Law  his  incompetency  to  fulfil  G-od's  will  when 
made  known  to  him),  and  the  Evangelic  '  bringing  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light'  by  A  positive  teaching  (see  further  on  this  subject  in 
the  author's  Discourse  on  lh«  Old  and  Neio  DUpeiuationt  co7Uratted,de.). 

DiT.  1.     The  SKVSN-exAL  roll  brought  to  view. 

V  J  1.  329-331.  Jnd  I  lehtld  tipon  the  right  [hand]  of  kim  viho 
titleth  on  the  throne  a  roll  written  within  and  on  the  bade,  eeeurely  sealed 
wilh  teven  seaU. 

329.  And  is  constantly  used  in  this  book  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  in  which  language  the  corresponding  particle  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  connexion  with  preceding  matter,  being  used  even  at  the 
commencement  of  independent  books.  See  Guide,  p.  200. — Upon,,  and 
not  tn,  as  in  C.  1 ;  16  :  2  ;  1.  The  roll  lay  upon  the  open  band  to 
signify,  that  any  one  who  was  qualified  was  challenged  to  take  it. — 
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The  right  hand,  as  the  place  of  honour  :  bat  accordiog  to  Hengsten- 
berg  it  denotes  judicitit  contente. 

330.  A  roil.  The  form  of  this  symbol  ia  Dot  wholly  unimportant ; 
and,  as  a  queetion  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  it,  I  will  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  point.  Ewald  thought,  that  we  should  conceive  of  the 
roll  as  consisting  of  seven  separate  lihelli  or  sheets  rolled  in  succession 
around  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  centre,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
longest,  and  the  rest  euccessively  shorter ;  so  that  the  seals  on  the 
margin  of  the  outside  leaf  might  be  seen  by  John.  To  this  view 
Stuart  objects,  that  there  would  then  be  seven  rolls  instead  of  one, 
and  that  the  '  within  and  without'  would  have  no  significance.  Eich- 
hoTu  and  Jenour,  again,  have  represented  the  roll  as  consisting  of  one 
piece  fastened,  when  rolled  up,  by  seven  seals  in  such  a  way,  that  all 
the  seals  must  be  broken  before  any  part  of  the  contents  could  be 
seen,  But  the  manifestly  successive  opening  of  the  seals  shows,  that 
this  cannot  be  the  true  view.  There  remains  only  that  of  Stuart. 
And  I  agree  with  him,  that  the  model  of  this  roll  is  to  be  found  in 
Eze.  2 ;  9,  10,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  '  a  roll  of  a  book  .  .  . 
written  within  and  without.'  The  only  difBculty  attaching  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  single  sheet  rolled  on  a  cylinder  is  to  arrange  the  seal- 
ings  BO  as  to  admit  of  successive  openings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  all 
the  seals  be  visible.  But  thie  might  be  effected  by  bands  being  passed 
at  the  proper  intervals  in  the  course  of  roiling  up  around  two  folds, 
and  the  ends  secured  by  a  seal  at  the  side  of  the  roll  (see  Guide,  p. 
79).  I  have  thought  it  advisable  thus  to  show,  that  this  view  may 
consist  with  actuality ;  but  I  must  say  at  the  same  time,  that  I  con- 
sider, that  such  reconciliations  with  the  reality  of  things  were  never 
contemplated  in  symbolical  representation. 

And  now  as  to  what  is  signified.  A  roll  or  book  abstractedly  would 
denote  a  record  or  history.  The  specific  signification  in  each  instance 
must  be  governed  by  the  mode  or  circumstances  under  which  the  roll 
is  brought  to  view.  For  example.  The  giving  of  a  book  of  a  co- 
Tenant  may  be  a  token  of  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  (2  Chr.  23 ; 
llj.  Two  books,  one  sealed,  the  other  opened,  would  denote  a  trans- 
fer of  property  (Je.  32 ;  10-14).  An  opened  roll  is  a  symbol  of  publi- 
cation (22  ;  10).  And  bo  on.  We  must  proceed,  then,  to  the  circum- 
-  stances  in  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  symbolic  roll. — Writ- 
ten within  and  on  tite  bade.  Seme  critics  prefer  the  reading  which 
gives  and  wUluml.  The  sense  is  the  same. — It  has  been  proposed  to 
point  thus  : — toritlen  within,  and  on  the  back  sealed.  But,  besides  the 
loss  of  all  pertinent  emblematic  signification,  the  words  on  the  back 
would  not  have  been  inserted,  if  the  meaning  hod  been  such  as  this 
connexion  supposes.  The  une  of  the  similar  phrases  in  306  and  313 
is  also  opposed  to  this  pointing.     "  A  roll  written  within  and  on  the 
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back  side"  Bays  Wemysn,  "  may  ht  a  book  containing  a  long  series  of 
events,  it  being  not  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  vrite  on  the  back 
side  of  tlie  roll,  except  when  the  inside  would  not  contain  all  their 
writing:"  aee  Jnvenal:  Sat.  1,  t.  6.  Scriptus  et  in  tergo,  needum fini- 
tua,  Orettes. 

Such  a  roll  may  also,  and  I  think  with  more  probability,  be  taken  to 
denote,  that  the  space  allotted  to  the  writing  was  exhausted,  and  the 
destined  contents  of  the  roll  completed.  But  I  need  not  discuss  tho 
point,  since  both  significations  will  be  found  very  suitable  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  The  view  of  Elliott  (devised  of  course  to  give  an  air 
of  probability  to  his  scheme),  that  the  writing  inside  contained  the 
regular  course  of  the  narrative,  and  that  outside  supplementary  addi- 
tions ie,  to  say  the  least,  fanciful,  complicated,  and  destitute  of  foun- 
dation or  probability.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  what,  after 
all,  is  represented  as  being  brought  to  view  by  the  opening  of  the 
seals  is  not  '  writing,'  but  symbolic  pictures.  Whence  it  is  evident, 
that  this  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  (as  Elliott  would  take  it)  lite- 
rally; but  as  a  symbolical  phrase  designed  to  convey  merely,  that  the 
FoU  was  completely  filled,  tbos  signifying,  that  the  history  of  the 
seven  periods  allotted  to  the  roll  had  been  fully  written  up, — From 
the  sequel  it  appears,  that  this  roll  ii  to  be  regarded  aa  representing 
the  evidence  produced  on  the  trial. 

331.  SetKrely  »ealed.  The  Greek  verb  expresses,  not  merely  fat- 
lened,  but  so  securely  fastened,  that  to  open  the  roll  was  well-nigh  im- 
possible. The  word  here  is  not  identical  with  that  used  in  C.  10;  4  : 
22 ;  10. — An  opened  roll  sealed  might  denote  a  ratified  agreement :  a 
closed  roll  sealed,  inasmuch  as  its  contents  are  wholly  concealed  from 
view,  signifies  that  that  which  it  represents  is  not  known  or  nnder- 
stood,  and  cannot  be,  until  some  one  be  found  to  open  it  out.  Thas, 
Wemyss  says  ;  "  A  boc^  sealed  is  a  book  whose  contents  are  secret,  and 
have  been  so  for  a  very  long  time,  and  are  not  to  be  published  till  the 
seals  be  removed.  Horace  has  used  this  symbol,  L.  I :  Ep.  20,  v  ;  3. 
And  in  Is.  29  ;  II ;  "A  vision  like  to  a  book  sealed,"  is  a  vision  not 
understood."  Cp.Ca.4;  12:  Is.  8  ;  16:  Da.  8 ;  26:  12;  4,9.  The 
production  of  this  roll  is  manifestly  merely  a  preparation  for  signify- 
ing, that  the  puiport  of  what  is  denoted  can  be  unfolded  only  by  the 
lamb. — With  seven  seab.  These  may  be  supposed  to  have  two  signifi- 
cations. If  the  seala  are  regarded  merely  as  fastenings  (cp.  20 ;  3), 
the  number  teven,  through  its  denoting  perfection,  will  attach  to  them 
the  sense  of  a  perfect  and  impenetrable  fast«ning.  This  would  doubt- 
less make  a  good  sense,  and  it  may  have  place  here.  Tet  this  mean- 
ing is  one  which  seems  to  have  been  already  sufficiently  expressed  by 
the  emphatic  verb  made  use  of ;  and  it  is  still  more  strongly  expressed 
by  what  follows  in  ve.  3.    But,  whether  or  not  this  sense  may  have 
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been  contemplated  as  a  subordinate  one,  certain  it  ig  from  tbe  iriiole 
subject- matter  of  the  book  being  compreheaded  in  tbe  interrale  be- 
tween  the  succeseive  openiDgsof  the  seals,  and  thuBincladed  in  them, 
that  the  seals  represent  the  epochs  of  successive  ages;  and  hence  tbe 
number,  besides  showing  of  how  many  the  series  coDsiets,  indicates 
that  a  perfect  and  complete  series  of  ages  is  symbolized.  The  distri- 
bution into  seven  seals  shows,  that  the  whole  period  comprehended  is 
divided  into  seven  ages  by  important  events  or  crises  in  tbe  history ; 
and  their  successive  openings,  that  tbe  whole  is  evolved  from  the  roll 
in  strictly  chronological  order. 

If,  now,  we  suppose  the  period  eitending  from  the  creation  to  the 
end  of  the  millenaium  to  be  symbolized  by  tbe  seven-seal  roll,  sll  the 
requirements  of  these  symbolic  statements  will  be  satisfied.  That 
period  was  a  distinct  and  independent  one,  being  that  appertaining  to 
the  old  Dispensation..  According  to  Jewish  and  early  Christian  views 
it  formed  a  complete  series  and  system  of  ages.  In  sacred  history  it 
is  divided  into  seven  ages,  which  are  clearly  marked  out  by  the  great 
events  or  crises.  It  was  the  period  of  successive  st^^s  in  man's  reli- 
gious history,  the  will  of  God  and  the  way  to  heaven  being  made 
known  to  him  by  successive  Revelations,  and  he  being  wholly  unable  . 
to  fathom  the  meaning  of  the  older  Bevelation,  or  to  appreciate  tbe 
actings  of  the  Mediator  from  first  to  last,  until  both  were  made  mani- 
fest by  the  Mediator  Himself  through  the  Gospel  (Guide,  109).  That 
such  is  tbe  general  significance  of  the  seven-seal  roll  I  have  fully 
shown  in  the  Guide,  P.  II.  C.  II.  On  this  account,  and  also  because  the 
statement  will  receive  further  confirmation  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing exposition,  I  do  not  enter  on  anyproof  of  it  here. — In  ih%  Ap.  A<poc. 
v^John  the  seer  beholds  two  books  sealed  with  seven  seals.  But  these 
are  thus  sealed  to  denote  the  impenetrability  of  things  future,  tbe  one 
relating  to  future  events,  and  the  other  to  judgments  to  come. 

»iv,  2.  Tlte  PB0CI.AHATI0H  of  Qie  strong  anqkl. 

V  ;  2-3.  332-340.  And  I  beheld  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  m  a 
Itntd  voice;  '  Who  [m]  worthy  to  open  the  roll,  arid  to  loose  the  uaU 
thereof  f  And  none  in  the  fieaven,  nor  upon  the  earth,  nor  underneath 
the  earth,  was  abU  to  open  the  roll,  or  to  look  upon  it. 

332.  A  strong  angel.  The  angel  who  gives  such  a  challenge  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be  '  the  Angel  of  tbe  covenant ;'  and  wc  shall  in 
the  sequel  find  confirmations  hereof. — The  epithet  strong  is  used  to 
give  force  to  his  proclamation. 

334.  Worthy,  that  is,  qualified  by  his  competency  and  dignity. 

S35.  And,  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  tautology,  we  might  either 
render  this  particle  men,  or  invert  the  clauses  so  ka  to  read  vioriky  to 
loose  the  seal*,  and  to  open  the  roll. 
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V;  3.   336.    After  i«(t>en  aome  copies  have  ofow. 

S36-8.  The  heaven,  dx.  These  three  divieioDe  of  the  symbolic  uni- 
verse  vould,  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogony,  comprehead  every 
part ;  and  hence  the  strictest  oniversality  is  denoted. — Underneath  the 
loorld  is  an  expression  for  all  that  the  Jews  accounted  to  be  under  ths 
earth  or  land,  namely,  Hadea  and  '  the  waters  under  the  earth.'  Cp. 
Is.  14;  9,  15. 

339-340.  To  open  .  .  .  nor  to  look.  Wo  may  either  understand  to 
opvn  .  .  .  nor  to  look  upon  itt  conienln  when  opentd,  or  rather  to  open 
.  .  .  nor  even  to  lotJc  upon  the  Toll.  The  latter  gives  great  force  to  the 
■ymbolization  of  the  impossibility  of  any  creature's  searching  out  and 
expounding  the  ways  of  the  Creator  in  providence  and  grace. 

DiT.  3.  An  ELDEB  ittiroduces  the  lion  of  jvdab. 

V;4t-5.   341-8.    And  H  wept  much ;  becavse  no  one  vxi3  found  teorthy 

to  open  the  r^l,  nor  to  look  upon  it.     And  one  of  the  elders  taith  to  me ; 

'  Weep  not :  lo  !  the  Lion  who  i>  fi-om  the  tribe  of  Jvdah,  the  Boot  of 

David,  hath  congusred  to  open  the  roll,  and  Hie  seven  seals  thereof.' 

341.  H.  Emphasis  ie  thrown  on  the  person  by  the  inaertion  of  th« 
pronoun  with  tbo  view  probably  to  intimate,  that  the  seer's  symbolic 
act  of  weeping  is  done  in  his  capacity  of  acting  or  earthly  represen- 
tative of  the  Church.  Thus  bis  weeping  denotes  the  grief,  that  the 
Church  must  feel  at  being  apparently  debarred  from  knowing  the 
ways  and  purposes  of  ber  Head  and  Lord. 

342.  To  open.  The  B.  T.  inserts  and  to  read.  The  phrase,  if 
genuine,  must  have  been  used  in  the  same  sense  ae  in  C.  1 ;  3,  i.e. 
to  read  aloud,  to  make  known  to  others  ;  but  it  is  generally  rejected. 

V ;  5.  344.  One  of  the  elders.  Why  of  tbem  ?  Doubtless  because 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  God  was  the  most  proper 
person  to  communicate  good  news,  in  reference  to  a  matter  in  which 
the  Church  was  ro  deeply  interested,  and  to  introduce  the  lamb  that 
was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  as  the  one  who  alone  was 
competent  to  open  out  hia  own  actings. 

345-6.  The  Lion :  "  the  emblem  of  heroa  fortisiimus,  inasmuch  as 
the  lion  is  the  king  of  beasts  :  cp.  Je.  4 ;  7."  Doubtless  this  desig- 
nation has  been  derived  from  the  standturd  of  Judab,  and  is  given  to 
the  Messiah,  because  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (He.  7;  14),  Cp. 
Ge.  49 ;  9 ;  "  Jndah  is  a  lion's  whelp,  &c."  The  first  of  the  z8a, 
"  like  a  lion  "  (4 ;  7),  would  correspond  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 
marched  first.  Cp.  10 ;  3 :  Test.  XII  Pair.  XI;  "  From  Judah  came 
a  spotless  lamb ;  and  on  his  left  band  was  the  similitude  of  a  lion  :" 
and  in  4  Exra  xii  the  lion  is  Christ,  the  eagle  rebuked  is  Borne. 

347.  The  root  of  David.  The  Greek  word  means  literally  a  root, 
but  it  may  also  mean  '  a  stem  growing  from  the  root.'     In  favour  of 
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the  utter  seuse  the  precedent  in  Ib.  II ;  1  ie  alleged ;  "  There  Bhall 
come  a  shoot  from  the  tmok  of  Jesee,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of 
hisroote"  (cp.  Zee.  3;  8;  "my  servant  the  brucoh").  In  enpport 
of  the  former  the  preference  due  to  the  literal  Bense,  and  the  pand- 
LeliBm  inC.  22;  16,  maybe  advanced.  In  the  declaration,  "  S  am 
the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,"  the  two  terms  are  not,  I  con- 
ceive, syuonyiaoue,  but  rather  contrasted.  And  hence,  assuming  that 
the  former  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  here  as  there,  it  will  mean 
the  root  or  source  whence  David  sprang,  the  other  sense  being  ex- 
pressed in  addition  in  C.  22 ;  16.  And  this  meaning  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  contest,  in  which  Christ  is  exhibited  as 
the  divine  Creator  and  providential  Governor  of  all  things.  As  such, 
he  who  raised  up  David  from  the  sheep-folds  to  the  throne,  and  made 
him  a  royal  house,  from  which  He  himself  would  in  the  fulness  of 
time  come  as  the  Messiah,  might  very  appropriately  be  designated 
'  the  root  of  David.' 

34:8.  Haik  conquered.  The  Greek  word  "  does  not  merely  signify, 
that  the  Messiah  was  able  to  open  the  book,  but  that  he  had  acquired 
this  power  by  a  victorious  struggle."  The  continual  use  of  this  word 
throughout  the  book  in  reference  to  a  particular  conflict  shows,  that 
it  has  a  special  sense  given  to  it ;  and  this  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  "  Prevailed"  is  too  weak  a  term ;  because  a  person  may  prevail 
by  persuasion  or  interest  only :  whereas  the  Messiah  conquered  in 
consequence  of  his  'going  fortli'  fighting  and  'conquering'  from  the 
beginning,  and  carrying  on  the  cotiflict  '  in  order  that  he  might'  and 
until  he  did  '  conquer'  in  the  end  (6 ;  2). — To  open  .  .  .  and  to  loose. 
Another  instance,  in  which  the  Greek  copulative  seems  to  have  the 
sense  of  even. 

DiT.  4.  The  LAMB  taUet  Hie  roll. 

V ;  6-7.  349-355,  Aiid  lo  !  and  in  midtt  of  the  throne  and  the  four 
living  ereatvrei,  and  in  midst  of  the  elders,  a  lamb  standing,  o*  it  were 
slain,  having  teven  home,  and  seven  eyes  (tohiiJt  are  the  aeven  tpiriU  of 
God,  Ihoee  which  had  been  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth).  And  Ae  went 
and  took  [it]  from  the  right  [hand]  o/Bim  who  titteth  on  the  throne. 

349-50.  "And  I sait>  in  the  midst  is  a  reading  supported  by  many 
authorities,  but  not  by  the  most  ancient"  [Tregelles].^Perhai»  we 
should  translate  And  lo  I  both  in  midst — At  first  sight  it  may  seem, 
that  the  author  means  to  represent  the  lamb  as  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  four  zoa.  But  if  our  view,  that  they  are  placed  ae  supporters 
of  the  throne,  be  well  founded,  this  is  clearly  impossible.  Wo  must, 
therefore,  adopt  Stuart's  interpretation.  He  says ;  "  Plainly  the  writer 
means  to  say,  in  the  space  between  the  throne  borne  up  by  the  four 
loa  and  the  elders  who  sat  in  a  semi-circular  form  around  it."    That 
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thU  is  the  true  view  is,  I  think,  stroDgly  indicated  by  the  form  of  the 
sentence.  It  does  not  ran,  and  in  midst  of  the  Jour  zoa,  bo  as  to  lay 
down  thiee  onter  points ;  bat  that,  on  the  contrary,  two  only  were 
intended  is  plainly  intimated  by  the  twofold  repetition  of  the  word 
mitUt.  The  zoa  ore  mentioned  merely  as  a  part  of  or  appendages  to 
the  throne.  If  it  be  asked ;  Why  ahoald  they  have  been  introduced 
at  all  7  it  may  be  aoawered ;  To  bring  to  mind  the  attributes  of  God, 
and  also  the  creation,  in  connexion  with  the  lamb ;  and  thus  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  character  of  Mediator  in  which  Christ  appears  here  has 
immediate  reference  to  these,  he  having  taken  upon  him  the  Media- 
torial character  in  order  to  maintain  the  divine  attributes  in  all  their 
nnsnllied  integrity,  while  at  the  same  time  he  '  delivered  the  creature 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.'  There  is,  I  doubt  not,  in  some  measure  a  amatruetio 
ad  $entim : — ^by  which  I  mean,  that  the  author,  in  specially  mention- 
ing the  zoa,  has  been  influenced  by  the  wish  to  bring  on  the  scene 
'  the  creature'  for  whom  Christ  acta  as  Mediator,  on  an  occasion  when 
he  could  appear  to  speak  of  Him  aa  standing  midway  between  them 
and  the  throne,  and  thns  intimate  for  whom  Christ  assumed  the  Me- 
diatorial office. 


»         *        "= 
If 


The  notion  I  have  formed  of  the  author's  conception  of  the  scene 
IS  a  whole  will  best  be  shown  1^  the  accompanying  diagram.    The 
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one  half  of  the  outer  circle  shows  the  place  of  the  "  many  angeb" 
(ve.  11,  Bee  on  S70),  and  the  other  half  that  of  "  every  creatare"  to 
the  remotest  bonnds  of  creation  (ve.  12).  The  space  on  the  crystal 
floor  outeide  the  seven  Bpirita  is  left  to  be  occupied  by  those  on  their 
trial,  when  they  shall  be  called  before  the  throne  to  receive  sentence 
(20 ;  12,  13).  The  other  iteros  epeak  for  themselves.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  I  have  placed  the  lamb  nearer  the  throne  than  the  seven 
spirite.  This  I  have  done ;  because  it  seemed  more  appropriate,  that 
the  Spirit,  who  was  procured  and  sent  out  into  the  world  by  the 
Lamb,  should  occupy  a  position  between  him  who  sent  and  those  to 
whom  he  was  Bent.  The  requirement  of  the  text,  that  the  seven 
spirits  be  "  before  fAe  throne,"  is  equally  satisfied.  And  as  the  prin- 
ciple on  wbicfa  the  aymbolB  have  been  introduced  in  the  narrative 
has  manifestly  not  been  proximity  to  the  throne  (nor  yet  preoedence 
of  rank),  but  the  relation  of  si^ificance,  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  relative  positions  from  the  Beven  torches  being  mentioned 
before  the  lamb.  The  latter  baa  evidently  been  rcBerved  for  the  spe- 
cial scene. 

361.  A  lamb.  The  Greek  word  used  invariably  by  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  except 
in  John  21 ;  15,  and  there  in  the  plnral  and  literally.  In  his  Gospel 
(1 ;  29,  3C)  John  nses  another  word,  which  is  found  also  in  Acts  8 ;  32  ; 
1  Pe.  1 ;  19.  The  phrase  "  the  Lamb  of  God"  does  not  occur  in  tbe 
Apocalypse,  and  Jesue  is  never  directly  designated  '  tbe  Lamb.' — The 
term  is  properly  a  diminutive,  and  meauB  a  young,  tender  lamb.  Tbe 
idea  of  innocence  associated  with  this  animal  is  thus  intensified. 
Note,  that  a  lion  having  been  annonnced,  a  lamb  makes  its  appear- 
ance. Christ  is  exhibited  in  this  book  under  both  charo^ters,  an 
irresistible  lion  to  tbe  enemies  of  his  people,  a  gentle  lamb  to  bis 
fiiands.— ^Standing.  If  this  term  has  any  symbolical  significance,  it 
can  only  arise  from  an  implied  contrast  with  sitting,  the  former  de- 
noting a  state  of  action,  and  the  latter  of  quiescence.  But  the  word 
IB  doubtless  used  here  simply  as  a  neoessary  part  of  the  description. — 
Ai  it  vxre  ilain,  that  is,  its  appearance  showed  plainly,  that  it  bad 
suffered  a  violent  death.  How  this  was  shown  it  were  idle,  and 
pushing  tbe  symbolic  representation  too  hard,  to  inquire.  The  object 
plainly  is  to  make  the  lamb  a  symbol  of  one,  who  had  been  offered 
OS  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  And,  this  end  being  attained,  it  was  never 
intended,  that  specnlations  should  be  carried  further. 

352.  Having  seven  hona,  dx,  A  horn  being  tbe  emblem  of  power, 
tevtn  home  denote  the  plenitude  of  power.  So  also  an  eye  being  tbe 
emblem  of  scrutiny  and  penetration,  etven  eye*  signify  the  plenitude 
of  wisdom.  And  thus  omnipotence  and  omniscience  are  attributed  to 
Christ. — Such  an  attribution  confirms  what  was  said  on  C.  4 ;  3  and  5 
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as  to  the  divine  person  on  the  throne  being  God  manifested  in  Christ, 
and  the  Spirit  symbolized  being  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  For,  irhen 
Jesus  api>earB  here  in  what  is  peculiarly  his  proper  character  in 
this  book,  that  is,  ae  Mediator,  then,  in  order  (it  would  seem)  to 
intimate,  that  it  was  he  who  in  his  divine  nature  occupied  the 
throne,  and  who  in  his  spiritual  nature  was  before  the  throne,  he 
is  symbolized  as  'King  of  kings'  (for  omnipotence  implies  this), 
and  as  the  possessor  and  giver  of  the  Spirit  (for  omniscience  indi- 
cates, and  the  clause  that  follows  plainly  states,  that  such  is  the 
fact). — "  That  in  itself,"  saya  Stuart,  "  the  expression,  tevm  horn*, 
would  denote  omnipotence,  seems  not  to  be  correct,  inasmuch  as 
the  beast  of  C.  13 ;  1  has  even  a  still  greater  number  of  hems."  As 
though  the  emblematic  significance  were  enhanced  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  number  I  This  is  one  of  many  instances,  which 
show  a  sad  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  mode  of  symbolic  repre- 
sentation.— Again,  Stuart  raises  s  question,  '  whether  the  seven  eyes 
are  indicative  of  Christ's  omn  attribatec^  or  symbols  of  that  power 
which  he  possesses  of  sending  forth  the  seven  spirite  ?'  And  he  adds ; 
"  There  is  some  difficulty  iu  the  present  case ;  because  the  seven  horns 
seem  plainly  to  denote  the  Messiah's  attribute  of  mighty  power." 
Unquestionably  they  do ;  and  by  parity  of  reason  the  seven  eyes  de- 
note his  attribute  of  infinite  wisdom.  And  there  is  really  no  difficnlty 
at  all  in  the  case,  but  what  arises  from  his  own  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  seven  spirits  as  meaning  the  seven  presence-aogels.  That 
Stuart  has  found  himself  entangled  in  such  a  difficulty  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  erroneousness  of  that  interpretation, — Once  more, 
this  writer  starts  the  question.  How  were  the  horns  and  eyes  placed 
in  the  creature's  head?  And  though  he  rightly  concludes,  that  "  it 
would  be  useless  to  make  conjectures  of  this  nature,  as  the  signifi- 
cancy  of  the  symbols  is  not  in  any  degree  afiacted  by  them,"  he  ex- 
pends too  many  words  on  fuan  conjectures.  But  for  the  erroneous 
notion,  that  the  symbols  were  actually  seen  by  the  apostle,  such  ques- 
tions would  never  be  raised. 

353.  Which  are  the  teven  tpiritt  ofOod.  There  is  a  reading,  which 
would  refer  this  clause  to  the  seven  horns ;  but  on  every  ground  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  refers  to  the  seven  eyes,  and  to  these  only, — 
7'he  (even  spirits  are  mentioned  three  times  before.  In  No.  17  they 
are  not  said  to  he  of  Qod,  but  instead  thereof  vAieh  ore  b^bre  Bit 
throne  is  added,  with  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  seven  torehet  hvming 
l^ore  ihe  throne,  which  in  C.  4;  6  are  said  io\i%li>»  seven  spirits  of  Qod. 
In  C.  3 ;  1  the  High  Priest  is  said  to  haxt  or  posiets  them,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  symbolization  of  them  here,  as  formii^  part  of  the 
lamb.  That  the  seven  spirits  are  an  equivalent  for  the  eyes  and  also 
for  the  torches  is  an  unquestionable  proof,  that  a  thing  may  be  lepre- 
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sented  hy  mora  than  one  symbol.  And  tbat  the  eeven  spitite  are 
divine,  poaseBsed  by  ChriBt,  and  eent  forth  into  all  the  world  ehowB, 
that  they  must  denote  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  I  have  fully  demonstrated 
on  No.  17. — There  is  no  inoonBistency  or  incongruity  in  the  symbol 
of  the  seven  eyes  thus  having  two  eignificationa  assigned  to  it  It 
may^ell  denote  emblematically  and  subjectively  the  attribute  of 
omniscience,  and  also  symbolically  a  person,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cp. 
C.  17 ;  9-10. — Those  which  had  been  tent  forth  ifiio  olf  lAa  earih.  If 
any  reasonable  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  seven  spirits  signifying  the 
Holy  Grhoat,  it  ought  to  be  removed  by  this  clause,  so  palpable  is  the 
alluHon  in  it  to  Christ's  having  sent  the  Comforter  into  all  the  world  : 
cp.  Acts  2  ;  8-11,  17, — The  sequence  of  this  clause  to  the  seven  eyes 
shows,  that  the  "  seven  eyes"  engraved  upon  the  cornerstone  of  the 
"  latter  house"  (Ha.  2  ;  9),  which  are  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  that  run 
to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth"  (Ze.  3;  9  :  4;  10),  have  been 
had  in  view.  The  introduction,  too,  in  the  same  connexion,  of  "  the 
seven  lamps"  indicates,  that  they  have  the  same  sigDificance.  2  Chr. 
16 ;  9  should  also  be  compared ;  "  The  eyes  of  the  Z>ord  run  to  and 
fro  throughout  the  whole  earth  to  show  himself  strong  in  the  behalf 
of  them,  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward  him."  The  mission  of  the 
seven  presence-angels,  as  exhibited  under  the  seven  trumpets,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  Lord's  '  showing  Himself  strong.' 

V ;  7.  354.  A-ad  he  merit  and  took.  Some  copies  have  the  hook,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  genuine  reading.  The  objective  pronoun 
is  very  commonly  left  out  in  this  book. — As  in  Da.  7 ;  13  '  the  Son  of 
man  came  near  to  the  Ancient  of  days,'  and  iu  consequence  '  there 
was  given  to  him  dominion,  &c.;'  bo,  in  consequence  of  the  lamb 
having  qualified  himself  to  go  near  and  take  the  book  from  Him  who 
Bitteth  on  the  throne,  there  was  given  unto  him  '  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  that  he  might  reign  for  ever  and  ever'  (11 ;  IS). — Tet  again 
here  Stuart  raises  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  representation.  '  How 
could  a  lamb  take  a  book  ?  Had  the  animal  a  human  body  with  a  lamb's 
head?  Or  had  it  the  hands  of  a  man?  Qr  did  it  change  its  form?' 
Snch  are  the  questions  he  proposes,  marvelling  that  commentators  in 
general  have  kept '  a  guarded  silence  on  the  difSculty,  or  do  not  seem 
to  have  once  entertained  the  thought,  that  there  waa  any.'  Yet,  after 
speculating  upon  the  point  at  some  length,  be  is  constrained  to  end 
by  saying,  that  since  '  as  to  the  main  sentiment  it  would  not  be  changed 
by  either  mode  of  representation,  one  may  be  tempted  to  put  the  con- 
sideration of  it  aside,  and  adopt  the  sentimentB  of  those  who  say,  that 
we  must  not  unreasonably  dwell  upon  individual  traits,  nor  press  such 
ioquirieB.'  Certainly  this  is  the  more  judicious  course.  For  symbo- 
lical representation  was  never  intended  to  be  subjected  to  such  ques- 
tioning on  indifferent  points,  seeing  that  in  its  very  nature  it  could 
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not  poBBibly  preserve  coDsistency  with  the  realities  of  the  natural 
world  io  all  reepecte ;  and  it  must  be  deemed  sufficient,  if  there  is  do 
very  glaring  incongmitj  or  palpable  incompatibility  in  those  points, 
which  are  directly  brought  into  view.  But  indeed  it  might  well  be 
asked,  whether  there  is  not  aa  mnch  contrariety  to  the  reality  of  things 
in  an  animal's  having  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  as  in  its  taking  a 
book  with  a  cloven  hoof?  Symbolism  is  a  mode  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentation by  means  of  an  aggregation  of  natural  emblems,  and  these 
will  sometimes  of  ncceraity  not  fit  into  one  another,  so  to  speak.  It 
is  designed  for  and  only  adapted  to  the  imagination,  and  never  was 
nor  WB8  meant  to  be  exhibited  to  the  eye. 

A  much  more  pertinent  and  important  inquiry  than  the  foregoing 
is,  why  is  it  symbolized,  that  Christ  alone  of  oil  living  beings,  and  he 
only  in  the  character  of  Mediator,  could  take  and  open  out  the  seven- 
seal  book  ?  If  that  book  contains  a  history  of  his  actings  aa  Mediator 
from  the  time,  when  the  fall  of  man  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
enter  on  the  work  of  mediation,  until  that  work  was  accomplished  by 
his  incarnation,  atonement,  resurrection, 'and  ascension,  and  coneum- 
mated  in  the  substitution  of  the  Christian  for  the  Jewish  polity,  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  elect  confessors  to  their  preferential  state  of  mil- 
lennial bliss,  the  reason  and  the  great  propriety  of  the  symbolization 
will  be  self-evident.  But  if  it  contains,  as  FiKterists,  Proaentists,  and 
Fatoriats  say,  a  narrative  of  events,  which  were  to  happen  only  after 
the  Mediatorial  wor'k  was  finished,  and  those  political  rather  than 
ecclesiastical,  and  of  comparatively  limited  interest  and  influence ; 
if  its  contents  relate  only,  as  the  first  of  the  three  contend,  to  the  few 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era;  or,  as  the  second  of  the  three 
maintain,  to  all  the  ages  of  that  era,  however  long  they  may  prove  to 
be;  or  lastly,  as  the  third  of  the  three  hold,  to  only  a  very  short 
period  at  the  conclusion  of  that  era,  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  show 
any  pertinency  or  propriety  (certainly  any  tueh  propriety  as  on  the 
first  hypothesis)  in  the  symbolization.  Let  this  question  be  used  as 
a  test  to  try  the  d  priori  probability  of  the  several  systems  of  inter- 
pretation, and  I  shall  not  fear  to  abide  the  result. 

DiT.  5.  The  iraw  sOMa  of  the  zoa  and  ildbbs. 
V;  8-10.  S56-368.  And  token  he  took  the  roll,  the  four  living  crea- 
luret  and  the  Iwenty-Jbur  eldertfill  down  be/ore  the  lamb,  each  having  a 
harj)  and  golden  howU  full  of  incenaei  (which  are  the  prayers  of  the  taints). 
And  they  ling  a  nein  song,  laying  ;  '  Worthy  art  thou  to  take  the  roll,  and 
to  open  the  seals  thereif;  because  thou  haat  been  tlatn,  and  hast  lought  tu 
to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and  natum, 
andhaetmade  tJtetn  to  our  Goda  kingdom  and  priests ;  and  theydoreign 
upon  the  earth.' 
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356.  When  he  took  the  roll.  This  act  was  Bufficieut  to  show,  that 
the  lamb  waa  the  lecogniBed  Mediator,  in  whom  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth  was  vested  ;  and  accordingly  the  zda  and  elders  waited  not 
toi  the  opening  of  the  seala,  but  at  once  burst  forth  in  a  song  of 

357.  The  ziia  and  the  elders.  That  they  should  be  the  parties  to 
sing  such  a  song  is  a  concluaive  proof,  that  they  must  be  meant  to 
represent  those  for  whom  the  lamb  acts  as  Mediator.  And  if  so,  the 
former  must  symbolize  the  redeemed  creation  in  general,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  Church  of  Grod  in  particular. 

358.  Fell  doiou  before  the  lamb.  AU  that  are  in  the  court,  even  the 
supporters  of  the  throne  who  stand  nearest  to  the  Deity  and  those  who 
are  enthroned  with  Him, — all,  except  those  that  personate  Grod  and 
the  Spirit,  prostrate  themselves  before  the  lamb,  thus  marking  the 
distinction  between  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  and  created  beings. 
— Here,  again,  it  might  be  asked,  but  with  as  little  propriety  as  be- 
fore, bow  an  animal  could  prostrate  itself,  hold  a  harp  and  a  bowl, 
play  on  the  former,  and  sing  a  song,  all  at  odo  time  I  On  Stuart's 
view,  these  eymbolizationa  ought  surely  to  be  regarded  as  something 
more  than  "  the  miriJUum,"  and  even  as  "  the  monUrosum." 

359.  Each  having  a  harp.  A  harp  in  place  of  harpa  is  the  emended 
reading. — Stuart  puts  the  question  ;  '  Is  it  the  ziia  or  the  elders  who 
have  harps,  &c.'  And  ho  answers ;  '  The  latter,  as  the  expression 
"  bought  lu  "  in  ve.  9  seems  necessarily  to  indicate.'  But,  first,  there 
is  in  the  expression  no  euch  indication ;  for  all  that  it  has  in  his 
view  arises  from  assuming,  that  the  zoa  do  not  represent  the  redeemed, 
which  I  contend  that  they  do.  Secondly,  in  consequence  of  a  differ- 
ent reading  in  ve.  9  being  now  received  as  better  authorized,  if  the 
reference  here  be  supposed  to  be  to  the  elders  exclusively,  the  result 
will  be  directly  the  reverse  of  what  Stuart  intends,  as  will  be  seen 
when  we  come  to  ve.  9.  Thirdly,  the  arrangement  and  natural  con- 
struction of  the  two  clauses  support  the  opinion,  that  both  the  zoa  and 
the  elders  are  referred  to.  And,  lastly  and  alone  conclusively,  though 
we  should  grant,  that  the  participle  haiivng  refers  only  to  the  eiden, 
yet  the  verb  nng  being  coupled  to  fell  dovm  must  have  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  is  to  say,  the  zoa  and  the  elders ;  and  couscqueutly  both 
these  use  the  expression  bovght  ua. — It  may  help  to  show  who  are 
symbolized  to  compare  what  is  said  of  the  harp-singers  of  G.  14;  2 
ond  15  i  2  :  see  on  931,  933.— .dnd  golden  bowU.  The  epithet  is  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  high  value  set  upon  the  thing  symbolized, 
namely,  the  prayers. — The  article  intended  is  not  a  viol,  but  a  shallow 
basin-shaped  vessel  or  bowl. — Fvll  of  tncewMs.  I  have  ventured  to 
make  a  plural  to  suit  the  original,  which  implies  a  variety  of  sweet 
odours. 
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360,  Which  are  the  prayen  of  the  taintt.  It  may  very  oaturally  be 
Bupposed  (esp.  cpg.  Ps.  141 ;  2 ;  "  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee  oa 
incense"),  that  which  refers  to  incenwi ;  and  Staarfaffirms  that  it 
does.  Bat  the  gender  of  the  Grreek  pronoun  bIiowb,  that  it  refere  to 
boaiU  ;  and  by  a  comparison  of  C.  8  ;  3  it  will  be  seen,  that  th«  in- 
censes do  not  represent  the  prayers,  but  that  vbich  makes  them  as  it 
were  sweet,  that  is,  acceptable  to  Qod.  Hence  this  claose  refeis  to 
the  bowls,  thongh  not  as  distinguished  from,  bat  as  inclosiTe  of  their 
contents. — The  offering  of  thrae  bowls  of  iDcease  (thus  explained) 
after  the  custom  in  the  Jewish  temple  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
zoa  and  elders  act  a*  repKMntative*.— That  the  harps  denoted  the 
praises  of  the  saints  appears  to  have  been  thought  too  obvious  to 
need  Explanation. — The  prayers  and  praieea  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
general,  but  as  special  to  the  occasion,  as  the  song  shows. — "  Of  the 
saints"  means  of  the  saints  of  the  first  Mystery,  hath  those  who  had 
been,  and  those  who  at  the  epoch  of  this  scene,  having  already  entered 
into  their  rest,  were  about  to  be,  admitted  into  gloiy.  So  that  the  harps 
and  bowla  are  not  emblematic  of  praises  and  prayers  offered  for,  and 
still  less  by  saints  on  earth.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  should  conceive  of 
these  as  not  note  being  offered  at  all ;  but,  having  been  offered  on  the 
earth,'  and  perfumed  with  the  incense  from  the  angel's  golden  center 
(see  8 ;  4),  they  have  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  are  there  kept  in 
golden  ioiob  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church  for 
"  a  memorial  before  God  "  (Acts  10  ;  4),  and  before  Christ,  who  '  ever 
liveth  to  make  jntereession.' 

V ;  9.  361.  They  sing  a  new  wng,  that  is,  a  song  called  forth  by  a 
new  occasion  for  praise,  which  in  this  instance  was  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  lamb's  woithiuess  to  take  the  roll.  See  on  152,  932,  and 
Ps.  83 ;  3 :  40 ;  8,  Ac. 

362.  WoTihy  art  Hum.  The  challenge  was ;  Who  is  worthy  ?  And 
no  sooner  has  the  lamb  practically  proved  his  worthiness  than  all 
creation  by  its  representatives  thus  responds  to  the  challenge ;  and 
then  all  the  angelic  boets,  taking  up  this  key-note,  make  heaven's 
courts  re-echo  with,  "  Worthy  is  the  lamb,  &c." 

36S.  To  take  the  roll  and  to  open  th^  seaU.  The  natural  order  is  ob- 
served here :  ct.  334-5. 

364.  Beeavae  thou  host  been  tlain.  Here  the  cause  of  the  worthiness 
is  explicitly  made  to  lie  in  the  lamb's  having  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self made  atonement,  and  so  accomplished  the  Mediatorial  work,  or 
rather  qualified  himself  to  act  as  Mediator. — There  is  of  course  an  al- 
lusion to  the  Paschal  lamb.     Cp.  1  Co.  5 ;  7. 

365.  And  hatt  bought : — ^rather  than  redeemed  :  cp.  1 ;  5  :  1  Pe.  1  ; 
18  1  19.  This  word,  as  proceeding  from  the  zoa  and  elders,  safSces 
to  show,  that  they  are  rcpresoiitatives  of  those  bought. — Us,     Unfor- 
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tun&telf  there  aro  in  Nos.  365,  7,  8,  Taiiations  of  reading,  some  of 
vhicb  give  rise  to  mach  perplexity  and  uncertainty  on  moat  im- 
portaot  points.  Thejr  are  theee.  1.  U»  ia  omitted  here  in  A,  the 
oldest  MS.  extant;  and  one  MS.,  omitting uj,ieadB  toou^  God.  Laoh- 
mann  and  Tischendorf -recognise  the  authority  of  A,  but  GrieBbach, 
Scfaolz,  and  Tregelles  do  not.  Ewald  had  proposed  on  exegetical 
grounds  the  omission  of  ui  without  being  aware,  that  there  was  any 
MS.  authority  for  omitting  it.  2.  In  367  the  in  of  the  E.  T,  is  ex- 
changed for  them.  It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  by  critics,  that 
there  is  a  decided  preponderance  of  MSS.  authority  for  this  reading, 
eo  that  it  may  be  considered  to  be  an  established  one.  3.  To  out  Qod 
in  367  is  not  found  in  A ;  and,  as  the  authority  for  its  insertion  is  the 
same  as  for  that  of  w«  in  365,  the  two  ought  in  consistency  to  Bb  re- 
ceived or  rejected  together,  though  Lachmann  has  inserted  the  phrase 
here.  4.  "  The  most  ancient  authorities,  (rieek  and  Latin,  have 
kingdom"  (as  in  C.  1 ;  6)  in  place  of  the  kingt  of  the  B.  T. ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Tregelles  adopts  the  word.  But  Scholz  doee  not,  and  Griea- 
bach  marks  it  as  inferior  to  the  &.  T.  5.  In  368  we  thall  reign  is 
clearly  to  he  rejected.  "The  only  question  is  between  thej/ shaU  reign 
and  thet/  do  reign"  (a  fact,  by  the  way,  which  strongly  confirms  the 
reading,  them,  in  367 ;  since  different  parties  cannot  he  spoken  of  in 
th^e  two  numbers,  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  compared  with  366). 
The  present  tense  is  the  reading  of  A  38,  B,  and  several  other  HSS. 
On  th6ir  authority  it  is  received  by  Tregelles.  ButGriesbach,  Scholz, 
and  some  other  critics  receive  the  future  tense. — I  have  thought,  that 
it  would  he  the  moat  convenient  way  to  exhibit  the  authorities  for  all 
these  connected  readings  tinder  one  view ;  and,  having  done  so,  I  pro- 
ceed to  speak  now  of  the  word  before  us.  The  authorities  for  it  ap- 
pear to  me  to  he  nearly  balanced  ;  and  in  placing  it  in  the  text  I  have 
been  influenced  by  the  rule  of  giving  the  preference  to  that  reading 
which  makes  the  most  difficult  sense,  because  it  is  more  likely  that  an 
attempt  at  emendation  would  be  made  where  the  meaning  appeared  . 
inexplicable  than  where  it  was  obvious.  And  certainly  the  difficulty 
here,  when  u»  is  followed  by  them  and  theif,  might  seem  to  he  so  great 
as  almost  to  baffle  the  attempt  to  conjecture  what  the  meaning  could 
he.  It  is  "  a  serious  discrepancy,"  says  Stuart,  "  which  Ewold  found 
himself  unable  to  solve."  Bat  as  the  difficulty  attaches  not  to  tu,  but 
to  them  and  they,  I  shall  reserve  the  further  consideration  of  the  point, 
till  I  come  to  those  words. — To  God,  ths,t  ia,  for  oi  on  account  of  B.itn, 
that  we  should  be  to  Him  (as  the  sequel  says)  kings  and  priests. — By 
Ihj/  hhod.  "Not  then,"  Bays  Stuart,  "simply  because  he  had  in- 
structed them,  or  been  the  light  of  the  world, — not  merely  because  he 
had  set  them  a  perfect  example,  and  urged  them  to  walk  in  his  steps, 
• — not  merely  because  he  had  sealed  the  truths  which  be  had  taught 
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by  a  martyi'B  death ;  all  these  might  indeed  belong  to  the  citcle  of 
action  in  which,  as  the  Bedeemei  of  oui  race,  the  Lord  Jesus  would 
move.  They  did  belong  to  it,  and  they  are  delightful  truths  and  of 
deep  interest.  But  there  is  a  truth  which  ranks  still  higher;  and  this 
is,  that  Christ  was  our  paseoTer-Bacrifice,  our  propitiatory  ofTering,  and 
thus  that  "  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  anay  the  sins  of  the  world." 
It  is  not  merely  the  light  which  he  difTused,  nor  his  example,  nor  his 
mutyrdom  as  a  faithful  witness  ;  hut  his  Blood  which  redeems  our 
lost  race  from  their  bondage  and  their  perishing  state,  and  makes 
them  free  and  "  aUve  to  Grod."  Let  the  reader  carefully  compare 
with  the  sentiment  here,  Uatt.  26  ;  28:  20;  28:  John  10;  11:  Eph. 
1;  7:  Acts  20;  28:  Col.  1 ;  14:  Heb.  9;  11-14:  1  Pe.  1 ;  18,  19: 
Gal.  3;  13:  1  John  1;  7:  Is.  63 ;  5-10;  which,  however,  are  only 
a  few  of  the  numerous  texts  of  the  like  import.  If  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  a  central  point  to  Christianity,  cousidered  as  a  religion  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  it  seems  to  he  the  doctrine  here  hronght  to 
view  by  our  text.  No  wonder,  that  it  should  call  forth  the  raptnions 
praise  and  adoration  of  all  the  heavenly  world,  when  the  Lord  of 
Glory  presented  himself  in  a  form,  which  was  an  emblem  of  the  aston- 
ishing sacrifice  which  he  had  made,  and  made  as  the  Redeemer  of  our 
periahing  race  I" 

366.  (ha  of  every  tribe,  dx.  This  is  a  quadripartite  forhula  ov  dni- 
VXBSAUTT  occurring  in  leven  places,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Guide, 
p.  197.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  without  analyzing  it  (as 
expoeitois  are  apt  to  do)  into  its  several  parts.  Thus  regarded,  it  im- 
ports generally  in  this  instance,  that  people  have  been  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven. 

V  ;  10.  S67.  And  hatt  made  them,  that  is,  formed  them  into,  con- 
stituted them. — Now  comes  the  question.  Who  are  the  parties  spoken 
of?  It  may  seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  reading  of  the  B.  T.,  made 
tu,  is  much  the  most  natural  one,  and  that  the  transition  to  made 
them  is  BO  abrupt,  and  the  meaning  it  gives  so  inexplicable,  that  the 
former  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  And  donbtless  the  many  read- 
ings, that  are  found  in  this  text,  have  had  their  origin  in  the  attempts 
at  emendation  of  puzzled  commentators.  The  difficulty  arises,  how- 
ever, only  from  the  true  view  not  being  diEcemed.  None  exists  on 
my  scheme.  It  will  be  found  to  attach  only  to  the  rejected  reading. 
I  hold  (as  I  have  stated),  that  the  ziia  symbolize  all  the  redeemed 
creation,  including  both  those  who,  having  at  any  time  been  in  cove- 
nant with  or  having  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  constitute 
the  Church  of  God,  and  those  who,  having  never  known  Him  by 
name,  but  yet  virtually  served  Him  by  living  up  to  the  best  of  their 
light  and  opportunities,  have  the  benefit  of  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus :  while  the  elders  symbolize  the  former  alone.    But  not 
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all  thoae  even  of  the  latter  body  ttre  privileged  to  hare  the  high 
honour  and  bliss  of  being  made  '  a  kingdom  and  priests  to  God.'  For, 
as  C.  20 ;  4^-6  shows,  it  ia  only  confesBors,  or  the  faithful  who  have 
maintained  their  faith  under  circumstaQces  of  more  than  ordinary 
trial  (cp.  2  Ti.  2  ;  12),  that  shall  be  admitted  to  the  preferential  mil- 
lennial reign  with  Christ,  and  be  made  priests  of  God.  Hence,  when 
the  zba  and  elders,  after  having  said  hatt  htmght  us,  make  a  change 
and  say,  hatt  made  thxu  a  Idngditm  and  priegts,  if  they  be  supposed  to 
have  in  view  the  last-named  class  (being  a  part  of  their  own  body),  no 
difficulty  will  exist:  while  on  the  reeiding,  which  would  represent 
them  as  saying  hast  made  us  (the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed)  a 
kingdom  and  prieita,  a  difficulty  would  be  created  by  the  contrariety 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  preferential  reign,  as  taught  in  C.  20  j  4-^,  which 
would  then  be  introduced.  And  be  it  here  observed,  that  the  read- 
ing which  omits  tu  in  3G6  is  quite  compatible  with  the  view  now  in- 
dicated. For,  when  it  is  received,  the  rendering  must  he  (cp,  11 ;  9) 
hatt  bought  eome  out  o/every  tribe  .  .  .  ,  and  hatt  made  them  a  kingdom 
and  priests.  The  only  difference  will  then  be,  that  the  general  body 
of  the  redeemed  will  not  be  mentioned  at  all.  And  although  tbeir 
being  mentioned  on  the  other  reading  is  a  reason  for  preferring  it, 
the  omission  of  them  by  no  means  necessitates  the  rejection  of  this. — 
To  our  Qod  a  kingdom  and  priettt.  This  has  appeared  to  be  so  extra- 
otdinary  and  inexplicable  an  association  of  terms,  that  almost  all 
critics  and  expositors  have  adopted  the  reading  kings  and  priests  (see 
on  365).  Nevertheless,  a  little  consideration  might  have  anfBced,  I 
think,  to  show  that,  however  strange  the  emended  reading  maysonnd, 
it  gives  the  best  sense.  For,  while  we  can  readily  understand  how 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  redeemed  may  be  made  priests  to 
God,  and  a  kingdom  to  or  for  God  (that  is  an  organized  body  for  Him 
specially  to  reign  over),  what  sense  can  wo  attach  to  their  being  kings 
to  God  ?— The  wording  here  is  different  to  what  it  is  in  C.  1  ;  6,  and 
gives  a  somewhat  different  meaning;  since  there  the  emended  text 
runs ;  He  hath  made  /or  i«  a  kingdom  [or  a  kitigship^ — priests  to  hit 
Ood  and  Father.  But  the  different  statements  are  not  only  compati- 
ble with  one  another,  hut  equally  easy  of  reception.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  supposing,  that  God  has  constituted  a  society  of  the  elect 
in  heaven,  consecrated  to  His  special  service, — that  this  society  is 
limited  to  those,  who  &om  time  to  time  shall  have  been  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  stedfast  adherence  and  devotedness  to  His  truth, — 
that  the  membera  of  this  goodly  company  will  enjoy  such  pre-eminence 
of  rank  and  authority  over  others,  that  they  will  be  as  kings, — and  that 
God  by  Christ  will  honour  them  hy  Bjiecially  presiding  over  tbem,  so 
that  tbey  will  form  a  kingdom  to  God  :  nnd  in  these  propositions  all 
tbe  statements  of  tbe  two  texts  are  com]>rehended.     Cp.  on  24. 
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366.  And  (key  do  reign  on  the  earth.  As  intimated  usder  365,  I 
have  exchunged  the  fnture  for  the  present  tense  on  the  ground,  that 
the  latter  has  the  weight  of  -ancient  authorities  in  its  favour.  It  be- 
oomes  in  consequence  necesaaij  to  inquire  in  the  first  place,  what  is 
the  epoch  referred  to  ?  It  is  of  course  that  of  the  scene  in  which  the 
Speakers  appear.  Now,  on  the  view  of  those  who  suppose  the  epoch 
of  the  scene  before  us  to  be  that  of  the  author's  seeing  the  vision  (and 
all  expositors,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  tahe  this  view),  tbis  statement 
must  be  perfectly  inexplicable.  Sut  the  troth  is,  that  this  is  not  its 
epoch,  as  the  following  illustration  will  help  to  make  evident.  Id  a 
court  of  justice  the  deposition  of  a  witness  before  a  magistrate  is  in 
some  cases  received  in  evidence;  and  it  js  clear,  that  the  facts  deposed 
to  must  have  taken  place  before  the  trial  began.  The  same  must  be 
the  case  in  the  instance  before  us.  This  scene  represents  the  court 
of  heaven  sitting  in  judgment ;  and  the  seven-seal  roll  is  produced  as 
the  evidence  in  the  triaL  The  whole  of  what  is  recorded  in  it  must, 
therefore,  have  been  supposed  to  have  occurred  previous  to  the  epoch 
of  tbis  scene ;  and  as  the  roll  only  terminates  with  C.  20 ;  10,  the 
date  of  the  scene  will  be  that  of  the  resumption  of  the  scene  of  judg- 
ment in  C.  20;  11.  And  now,  in  order  to  show  how  far  the  state- 
ment before  us  may  be  considered  to  have  been  verified  on  the  view 
I  take,  I  must  for  the  present  assume,  that  the  terminating  date  of 
the  seven-seal  roll  is  eirea  aj>.  1500.  Beferring  to  such  texts  as  the 
following,  "  The  Lord  shall  reign  in  Zion  :"  "  He  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  y  "  As  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign  to  life:"  "Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses:"  "Te 
have  reigned  as  kings  without  us,  &c."  I  might  argue,  that  the  word 
reign  should  be  taken  with  the  same  latitude  in  this  as  in  those  texts, 
and  that  the  clause  may  be  understood  to  mean  a  virtual  reigning 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  principles,  which  the  confessors  main- 
tained. But  I  must  confess,  that  such  a  construction  does  not  appear 
satisfactory  to  myself.  For  it  is  not  a  reign  of  principles, — an  np- 
holding  of  the  same  doctrines  and  sentiments,  that  is  here  spoken  of, 
but  a  rei^  of  persons.  And  I  therefore  much  prefer  the  following 
solution,  premising  that,  while  persons  are  spoken  of,  it  ia  clearly  not 
as  individuals  of  any  particular  time,  but  as  a  class  of  a  certain  char- 
acter. I  conceive,  then,  that  the  intention  of  the  author  (or  rather 
of  the  "  angel"  (1 ;  1),  the  High  Priest  Jesus,  by  whom  the  revela- 
tion was  given)  was  to  convey,  that  the  class  of  persons  who  held  the 
tnith  of  the  Gospel  in  the  greatest  purity,  and  with  the  greatest 
energy,  zeal,  and  fidelity,  and  which  class  in  the  author's  time  was 
under  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  continually  subjected  to  persecu- 
tion, should  at  the  epoch  of  this  scene  come  to  possess  the  power  of 
the  sword  itself :  they  who  had  been  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
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confesBora  ehould  become  the  prosperous  and  rising  mlers  of  the 
world.  And  snch  was  the  case  at  the  epoch,  to  which  I  suppose  this 
Bceue  to  refer.  At  the  era  of  the  Reforiuatiou  '  those  who  held  the 
word  of  Qrod  and  the  testifying  of  Jesus'  began  to  be  delivered  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  Pope,  and  rapidly  rose  to  a  height  of  power  such 
aa  was  never  known  in  the  world  before, — such  aa  was  fnllj  sufBcient 
to  justify  its  heing  said  of  them  in  the  figurative  mode  of  expression 
which  is  always  used  more  or  less  in  the  Apocalypse ;  Tket/  reign  on  tAe 

The  purport,  then,  of  this  important  passage  will  on  the  whole  be 
as  follows.  Christ  was  qualified  to  open  ont  his  actings  in  providence 
and  grace  dnring  the  ages  of  the  first  Mystery,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  taken  on  himself  the  office  of  Mediator,  and  by  bis  atoning 
death  purchased  to  himself  a  people  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
"the  called,  elect,  and  faithful"  of  whom,  who  had  entered  into  their 
rest  previous  to  the  epoch  of  this  scene  of  judgment,  he  bad  consti- 
tuted in  heaven  a  kingdom  of  kings,  over  which  he  reigned  in  per&OD  ; 
while  their  brethren,  who  at  this  epoch  remained  on  earth,  he  had 
delivered  from  the  power  of  their  persecutors,  and  elevated  to  the 
highest  standing  in  the  world. 

DIV.  6.      KESFO^BB  ofthe  ADGaLIO  B0ST8. 

V  ;  11-12.  369-376.  A-nd  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  a  mitx  of  many 
angelt  around  the  throne  and  the  living  ereatares  and  the  elders  {and  the 
number  of  them  was  myriads  of  myriads,  and  chiliads  of  chiliads),  saying 
ttrilh  a  loud  voice  ;  '  Worthy  is  the  lamb  that  haih  been  slain  to  take  the 
might  and  riches  and  wisdom,  and  strength  and  Aimour  artd  glory  and 
blessing.' 

369.  And  I  beheld  and  I  heard.  These  phrases  have  doubtless  been 
introduced  here  to  call  special  attention  to,  and  to  intensify  what  follows. 
— A  voice  of  many  angels.  These  are  of  course  to  be  conceived  of  pri- 
marily as  being  symbolical  angels,  in  congruity  with  the  whole  of  the 
scene.  But  at  the  same  time  this  is  an  instance  in  which,  by  reason  of 
the  impossibility  of  finding  a  suitable  symbol  widely  differing  (as  the 
general  rule  requires)  from  the  reality,  the  reality  is  necessarily  made 
a  symbol  of  itself. 

370.  Arvtmd.  The  genuine  reading  gives  the  same  word  that  is 
used,  when  it  is  said,  Jhat  the  four  zlia  were  around  the  throne.  Here 
the  meaning  must  be,  that  the  angels  fonned  a  semicirele  at  the  back 
of  that  made  by  the  25  thrones.  Thus  they  would  encircle  the  Lord 
and  his  redeemed  ones,  giving  praise  to  the  former  on  account  of  the 
beneficence  manifested  to  the  latter;  and  hence  the  appropriateness 
of  the  arrangement  may  he  discerned.  The  angels  are  elsewhere 
also  represented  as  taking  an  interest  in  the  '  heirs  of  salvation,'  f.g. 
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Ho.  1 ;  14.  Cp.  Enoch  SO ;  13  ;  '  The  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  Ophaoim, 
and  all  the  angela  of  power  glorify  the  Lord.' 

371-2.  And  lite  number,  ttx:.  The  precedent  in  Da.  7;  10  fudb; 
"  Thousand  tfaonsasdB  miniBtered  to  him,  and  ten  thouBand  timeB  ten 
thoneand  stood  before  him."  The  phraGes  are  precisely  the  same  as 
here,  but  the  Bmaller  numbers  are  placed  first..  Cp.  also  Enoch  40 ;  1 ; 
"  I  beheld  thouBande  of  thonsandB,  and  myriads  of  myriadB,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  people,  standing  before  the  Lord  of  spirits,"  The 
statement  of  the  number  is  throvn  into  this  particular  form,  in  order 
that  by  the  /ow  terms  universality  may  be  denoted. 

V ;  12.  374.  Worthy,  de.  The  difference  between  the  song  of 
the  zi5a  and  elders,  and  the  respouses  or  choruBeH  of  the  angels  and  of 
all  created  things,  in  respect  of  the  former  only  speaking  of  redemp- 
tion, Ib  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  the  zija  and  elders  are 
symbols  of  the  redeemed  creation. 

375.  To  take  :  that  is,  not  now  to  receive  (for  he  already  poBSeeses 
them),  but  to  receive  the  honour  and  glory  which  la  due  to  him,  who 
possesBOB  all  power,  dsc. — The  might  and  riches,  &c.,  that  Ib,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  highest  degree  of  each. 

376.  And  itrmgth,  Ac.  This  ie  a  heptadat  example  of  the  doxo- 
logical. formula,  divided  into  three  pha  four  terms :  see  on  25  and  cp. 
318  and  326.    The  tevon  terms  denote,  that  this  is  a  perfect,  and 

therefore  the  highest  possihle  ascription  of  praise  and  adoration  which 
could  be  made.  It  ought  certainly  thus  to  he  regarded  in  its  entirety, 
rather  than  by  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  each  term  separately 
after  the  manner  of  Stuart.  The  meaning  of  the  several  terms  is 
obvious  enough. 

DiT,  7.  The  angelic  kbsfonsi  m  re-echoed  by  all  cbzation. 
V ;  13-14.  377-384.  And  every  created  thing,  which  is  in  the  heaven, 
and  upon  the  earth,  and  uTtdemeath  the  earth,  and  »uch  a*  are  upon  the 
tea,  and  all  [ihinge]  in  them  I  heard  eaying  ;  '  To  Him  who  silteth  upon 
the  throne  and  to  the  lamb  [Je]  the  bleesing,  and  the  honour,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  dominion,  vnto  the  ceont  ofcBont.'  And  the  four  living  crealuret 
laid  ;  '  Amen.'     And  the  eldertfeU  down  and  worshipped, 

377.  Every  created  thing.  The  word  here  is  the  mrat  comprehen- 
Bive  that  could  be  used,  more  so  perhaps  than  that  translated  creation 
in  C.  3  ;  14,  and  creaivre  in  Bo.  8 ;  19,  20,  21,  hut  creation  in  ve.  22. 
Hence  I  cannot  agree  with  Stuart,  that  '  intelligent  agents  only  are 
designated.'  He  ai^es,  that  only  rational  beings  are  meant  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  author  after  using  a  neuter  noun  puts  the 
participle  in  the  masculine,  which  he  supposes  to  be  done  by  a  con- 
itruOio  ad  tentum.  But  this  is  too  uncertain  a  conjecture  to  be  re- 
lied upon.    Better  in  every  point  of  view  is  it  to  suppose,  that  iuani- 
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mate  tbinga  are  (at  least  poetically)  included,  in  tbe  Bame  way  that 
the  FBolmist  (148 ;  7-10)  calls  upon  the  floodB  to  clap  their  hands, 
and  fire,  tic.,  to  praise  the  Lord.  There  is  not  a  word  here,  that  gives 
any  coantenance  to  Stuart's  opiDion,  that  the  angels  who  preside  over 
the  sea,  &c.,  are  meant  -,  and  the  preceding  introdaction  of  a  doxology 
by  the  angels  ia  oppoeed  to  it. 

37S.  In  the  heaven,  and  upon  the  earth,  titc.  The  seven-seal  roll  was 
introduced  in  ve.  3  with  a  similar  formula  to  this,  with  which  the 
scene  of  ite  introduction  closes ;  see  on  336-8. 

37S).  And  all  Ihijigt,  th.  The  sense  appears  to  require,  that  we 
should  render  the  conjunction  here  by  even.  There  will  then  be  fmr 
terms  of  specification,  and  by  the  four  universality  will  be  even  more 
strongly  denoted  than  by  the  terms  themselTes  regarded  separately, 
all- comprehensive  though  they  are. 

380.  To  Him  who  aittelh  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  lamh  :  that  is,  to 
Christ  as  God  and  as  Mediator. 

381.  Thb  blessing,  &c. :  that  18,  the  highest  degree  of  each  sepa- 
rately. With  the  quartad  of  universality  here  compare  the  triada  of 
318  and  326,  and  the  h^tad  of  375-6. 

382.  Mms.    See  on  25. 

V;  14.  383.  The /our  creatures,  Ac  Wherein  is  the  propriety  of 
their  saying  Amen  to  the  doxology  of  creation,  if  they  do  not  fonn  a 
symbol  of  it  in  general  ? 

384.  Th«  tiaenty-fouT  elders  .  .  .  vxyrtkipped  Sim  who  livrth  for  ever 
and  ever  is  the  reading  of  the  B.  T.,  but  not  of  the  majority  of  thd 
most  important  codices. 

A  summary  view  of  the  symbols  contained  in  Cbs.  iv.  and  v.  may 
appropriately  he  taken  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  substantial 
unity  of  tbe  scenes  depicted  in  these  chaptera.  The  primary  symbols, 
or  those  wbicb  represent  the  Creator  and  different  parts  or  members 
of  bis  creation,  are  set-en.  1.  The  enthroned  one  is  a  symbol  of  the 
triuneGod,  manifestedin  theperson  of  Christ  OB  the  Judge  of  all.  The 
authority,  majesty,  and  terribleness  of  the  Godhead  are  denoted  by  his 
appearance  being  like  to  a  mingling  of  the  fiery  red  of  the  ruby  with 
the  brilliant  sparkling  of  the  diamond.  The  emerald  rainbow  signi-, 
fies,  that  this  conrtof  judgment  is  held  underacovenant  of  grace;  and 
the  roll  held  in  tbe  Judge's  hand  is  the  record  of  the  covenant,  which 
is  to  be  produced  as  the  evidence  on  tbe  trial.  The  glorlonsness  and 
purity  of  heaven,  and  the  spotlessness  requisite  in  all  who  tread  its 
courts,  are  denoted  by  tbe  crystal  floor,  which  extends  from  beneath 
the  Judge's  feet  to  heaven's  remotest  bounds,  2.  The  four  crtatwti 
surrounding  tbe  throne  symbolize  in  the  abstract  the  attributes  of  the 
Judge,  and  in  the  concrete  the  whole  animated  creation, — '  the  crea- 
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hire,'  which  since  the  creation  and  fall  has  been  '  travailing  in  pain, 
expecting  and  waiting  for  the  revelation  of  the  children  of  God,  in 
hope  that  the  creature  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
comiption.'  3.  TA«  ttotnty-fowr  ddert  symbolize  a  part  of  this  re- 
deemed creation,  namely,  the  church  of  God  of  all  time.  More  strictly 
speaking  it  may  be  said,  that  the  ziia  and  elders  are  symbols  respec- 
tively of  representativeB  of  the  redeemed  creation  in  general,  and 
of  the  oniveiaal  Ghnrch  in  particular,  the  former  denoting  the  types 
of  the  generic  divisions  of  the  animated  creation,  and  the  latter  the 
now  triumphant  and  glorified  founders  and  heads  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Churches,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  that  they  should 
sit  on  thrones  as  the  assesaors  in  the  judgment.  4.  The  tlavn  lamii, 
placed  in  the  centre  in  front  of  the  throne,  and  midway  between  it 
and  those  who  are  on  their  trial,  is  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
One,  who  has  acted  as  Mediator  from  the  creation,  and  in  whom  alone 
is  redemption  through  the  vicarious  atonement  of  his  death.  The 
character  in  which  Christ  is  here  symbohzod,  that  of  Mediator,  ac- 
counta  for  the  lamb's  position  midway  between  the  Judge  and  those 
on  their  trial.  5.  The  seven  flaming  lamps  or  torekea  represent  the 
Hoty  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  had  been  sent  forth  by  Him 
into  all  the  world  to  be  a  Quickener,  Sanctifier,  and  Comforter,  to  all 
who  were  willing  to  receive  Christ  into  their  hearts.  6.  The  myriads 
of  myriads  of  symbolical  angels,  forming  an  outer  circle  around  the 
Judge  and  the  redeemed,  symbolize  the  countless  hosts  of  heaven. 
7.  AU  created  things  of  the  symbolical  universe  in  like  manner  are  made 
to  represent  all  that  exists  in  the  actual  creation,  animate  and  in- 
animate. 

On  the  present  occasion,  when  the  Mediator  is  about  to  unfold  the 
history  of  Providence  and  Grace,  on  bis  taking  the  first  step  towards 
doing  so,  the  redeemed  in  general  and  the  Church  in  particular,  as 
being 'th<Me  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  this  history,  first  break 
forth  into  a  song  of  praise  for  their  redemption.  The  angelic  hoste 
then  take  up  the  strain,  and  respond  in  a  hymn  of  highest  praise  to 
the  Lamb.  Lastly,  all  creation, — angels  and  redeemed,  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  are  poetically  represented  as  being  constrained  to  burst 
forth  in  one  universal  chorus,  ascribing  all  honour  and  glory  to  Him 
who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb.  When  the  peals,  with 
which  heaven's  vaulted  roof  has  thus  been  made  to  echo  and  re-echo, 
have  subsided  into  still  silence,  the  representatives  of  the  redeemed 
crown  the  whole  with  a  solemn  Amen.  And  then  the  representatives 
of  the  Church,  amid  the  deep  silence  which  prevails,  prostrate  them- 
selves in  silent  adoration  before  the  ever-living  One. — There  is  some- 
thing highly  poetic,  artistic,  and  sublime  in  the  way  in  which  this 
doxology  to  the  Lamb  is  represented  as  swelling  higher  and  higher, 
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and  louder  and  loader,  through  BncceBsive  Htages,  itnd  then  is  made  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  to  subside  into  deep  silence,  and  an  attitude 
of  expectation  of  the  coming  revelations. 

Here  let  me  notice,  that  commentators  in  general  appear  to  regard 
the  scenes  we  have  been  contemplating  as  being  purely  imaginary, — 
I  mean  imaginary,  not  only  as  respects  the  symbolical  representation, 
but  as  having  no  reality  corresponding  to  it, — as  being  a  poetical  intro- 
duction to  the  seves-seal  roll,  famishing  it  with  a  kind  of  standing 
scenery,  but  haying  in  reality  no  place  in  time  or  space.  Bnt  this  is 
assuredly  a  great  mistake.  There  is  no  other  part  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  is  regarded  as  being  mere  "  drapery"  (as  Stuart  expresses  him- 
self), and  nothing  else ;  nor  ought  this  to  be.  The  scene  of  judgment 
in  C.  20;  11-15  baa  a  formidable  reality  enough  attributed  to  it, 
while  this  is  held  to  bo  vox  et  praterea  nihil.  Tet  in  trnth  the  latter 
is  identical  with  the  former. 


The  MTSTEBT  of  the  SEVEN-SEAL  ROLL. 

PART  IV.     Chs.  VI-XX;10. 
INTHODTJOTION  TO  THE  EXPOSITION. 

Uy  exposition  of  the  seven-seal  roll  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  an 
eeouic  scheme  (or  scheme  of  ages)  was  generally  received  at  the  time, 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  The  existing  state  of  things  was 
supposed  to  be  destined  to  continue  through  seven  ages,  of  which  the 
first  six  would  be  periods  of  trial  (corresponding  to  the  labour-days  of 
the  Demiargic  week),  and  the  seventh  a  millennial  period  of  sabbatic 
rest.  The  duration  assigned  to  the  whole  was  7000  years.  And  the 
termination  of  the  first  six  was  believed  to  be  then  near  at  hand. 
Conseqnently  the  theory  was,  that  the  first  six  ^es  would  extend 
from  the  creation  to  a  period  not  far  distant  when  the  apoetle  wrote. — 
That  the  facts  were  as  I  have  stated  may  be  seen  by  the  citations 
made  in  the  Guide,  p.  98  bh.  I  have  there  shown,  that  the  earliest 
Christian  writers,  and  Jewish  Babbins  as  early  as  b.o.  200,  held  such 
a  theory.  I  have  also  shown  (p.  7S  ss.),  that  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  abound  with  allnaiona  to  such  a  scheme  of  ages, — allusions 
which  imply,  that  the  theoiy  was  generally  received  and  well  founded. 

Having  regard,  then,  to  a  theory  so  generally  received,  when  a 
symbolic  book  of  that  age  is  brought  before  us,  which  is  found  to  be 
divided  into  seven  periods,  the  seventh  of  which  includes  a  millen- 
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ninm  of  sabbatic  rest,  the  d  pnori  preBumption,  that  the  book  has  re- 
ference to  the  aame  series  of  ages,  seems  to  me  to  be  so  Btroag  as  to 
be  almost  irreeietihle.  It  is  greatlj  strengtheued,  too,  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  all  ChristiaQ  writers  appear  to  have  uDhesitatingly  re- 
ferred the  book  to  those  ages  down  to  the  time,  when  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  millennium  forbad  (according  to  their  view)  such  a  reference. 
.  Proceeding,  then,  on  the  warrantable  hypothesis,  that  the  seven- 
seal  book  relates  to  the  period  between  the  creation  and  the  near  future  . 
of  the  apostle,  I  have  shown  in  the  Guide,  P.  2 :  C.  2,  the  compatibility 
of  its  seven  principal  divisions  with  the  periods,  into  which  the  sacred 
history  between  the  creation  and  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  divided  by  the  salient  events,  vis.,  the  Deluge,  the  Call,  the  Exode, 
the  first  building  of  the  Temple,  and  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
I  have  also  demonstrated  i  priori,  and  independently  of  any  scheme 
of  inteipretation,  some  of  the  principal  epochs.  Hence,  the  proof  of 
my  exposition  is  substantially  complete  at  the  point  of  commence- 
ment of  that  of  those,  which  depend  wholly  on  the  coincidences,  oi 
fancied  cotacidences  with  the  symbolizations,  which  history  by  a  pro- 
cess of  torture  (expanding  here  and  contracting  there,  colouring  this 
resemblance  and  extenuating  that  incongruity)  can  be  made  to  yield. 
I  allege  in  support  of  my  scheme  two  series  of  verifications,  the  one 
independent  of  questions  of  intfirpietation,  the  other  arising  out  of 
the  ^^eement  of  the  facts  of  history  with  the  symbolizations.  And, 
■  while  prepared  to  challenge  comparison  in  respect  of  coincidence  in 
details  with  any  of  those  schemes,  whose  sole  dependence  is  on  such 
coincidences  (little  trustworthy  as  they  are,  generally  speaking,  in 
reference  to  abstract  symbolizations, — as  the  history  of  Apocalyptic 
interpretation  abundantly  shows),  I  rely  not  principally  on  these ; 
but  look  to  them  only  as  corroborative  attestations  of  a  proof  already 
in  the  main  complete.  It  is  on  this  ground,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
confidence  that  I  have  a  diflerent  source  of  proof,  as  well  as  a  greater 
Clancy  of  ailment,  to  rely  upon  than  is  ordinarily  possessed  ;  and 
also  under  the  persuasion,  that  I  have  prepared  the  way  by  excluding 
other  systems  in  having  shown  their  incompatibility  as  ayatema,  with 
the  demonstrable,  and  in  the  Guide,  0.  3,  demonstrated  structure  of 
the  book,  that  I  have  been  emboldened  to  lay  the  present  scheme 
before  the  public. 

And  here  let  me  beg  the  reader's  especial  attention  to  the  wide 
difference,  that  exists  between  a  scheme,  which  adopts  a  series  of 
epochs  independently  marked  out  (as,  e.  g.,  in  the  Index  of  a  4to  Bible 
printed  in  1703),  and  to  which  the  several  divisions  of  the  sealed  roll 
are  virtually  assigned  beforehand,  and  all  those,  in  the  concoction  of 
which  the  authors  have  token  a  space  of  thousands  of  years,  with  full 
liberty  to  portion  it  out  in  any  way,  in  which  they  could  best  make 
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the  erente  of  univerBal  hbtory  fumiah  coincidenceB  with  the  aymbo- 
tizstioiiB,  when  these  also  should  be  arbitrarily  arranged,  by  the  aa- 
SQinptioD  at  pleasure  of  retrogreasioDB  and  paralleLflms  in  them,  00  as 
to  make  them  sqnare  with  the  seriee  of  events  asenmed  and  adjusted 
to  suit  them.  Taking  into  account  the  wide  scope  for  (^plication 
which  ahatract  Bymbols  afTord,  is  there  any  portion  of  history,  to  which 
the  roU  might  not  plausibly  be  made  to  refer  on  such  a  method  of 
procedure  ?  Or  is  it  surprising,  that  the  schemes  of  Apocalyptic  id- 
terpretatioD,  many  of  them  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  have  been  in- 
numerable? I,  on  the  other  hand,  take  not  the  liberty  of  judging 
for  myself  as  to  the  general  reference  of  the  seven  seals ;  but  I  adopt 
the  view  which  I  find  indicated  in  coaeval  works.  I  make  no  selec- 
tion for  myself  of  the  historical  epochs,  but  take  thoee  which  I  find 
laid  down  by  all  historians  aa  the  great  crises  in  the  sacred  history. 
I  do  not  arbitrarily  arrange  the  several  parts  of  the  roll  with  a  view 
to  my  particular  scheme  of  interpretation ;  but  in  the  Guide,  F.  2,  C.  3, 
have  demoDstrated  its  structure  and  arrangement  d  priori,  and  "  with- 
ont  snpposal  of  any  interpretation  whatever,"  from  the  statements  and 
indications  contained  in  it.  These  differences,  as  compared  with  the 
practice  of  all  other  expoaitots,  must  be  allowed  to  place  the  widest 
distinction  between  the  exposition  now  offered  and  those  of  other 
commentators.  And  if,  while  placed  under  the  three  immense  dis- 
advantages now  enumerated,  I  succeed  in  giving,  if  only  an  exposi- 
tion in  itself  lu  iprtAahU  as  others,  that  exposition  will  be  entitled  to 
claim  general  reception  : — how  much  more,  if  my  exposition  be  found 
to  be  far  more  probable,  self-consistent,  and  natural  I  [See  further  in 
the  Guide,  p.  96.] 

Here  let  me  offer  some  considerations,  which  will  be  found,  I  think, 
to  furnish  strong  confinnations  of  the  view  I  take  of  the  general  re- 
ference of  the  seven-seal  roll. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  call  attention  to  the  circnmstance,  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  Jewish  writers  and  speakers  in 
the  apostle's  time,  when  about  to  address  themselves  to  a  particular 
topic,  to  recite  by  way  of  introduction  the  salient  points  in  their  na- 
tional history  from  a  more  or  less  remote  period  ;  and  this  they  did 
on  occasions,  on  which  such  recitations  appear  to  us  to  be  little  to  the 
purpose.  Thus,  for  example,  Stephen,  when  called  upon  to  answer 
the  chai^  of  having  said,  that  '  Jesus  would  destroy  the  temple,  and 
change  the  customs  which  Hoses  appointed,'  begins  his  defence  with 
the  history  of  Abraham,  the  going  down  into  Egypt,  and  the  departure 
thence.  Paul,  again,  in  his  '  word  of  exhortation'  at  Autioch  com- 
mences with  referring  to  the  bondage,  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  and 
the  times  of  the  Judges,  with  no  other  apparent  object  than  to  make 
the  recitation  a  kind  of  introduction  to  what  he  was  going  to  say 
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about  David.  In  Keb.  xi.,  again,  the  Jewish  history  ia  traced  bio- 
graphically  from  the  creation.  And  Joeephus  (as  already  noticed), 
vhen  undertaking  to  write  the  faietory  of  the  laat  Jewish  war  of  3} 
years,  commences  230  years  previously,  and  relates  the  histocy  of  the 
same  period  that  cornea  within  the  scope  of  his  Antiquities.  Other 
examples  might  be  found  in  speeches  recorded  in  his  works.  If, 
then,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  apostle's  time  thns  to  retrogress,  what 
is  more  probable  than  that  be  may  have  conformed  to  it?  Or  what 
exception  can  reasonably  he  taken  to  the  suppoeition,  that  he  has 
done  so;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  matter  which  may 
be  considered  as  introductory  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
proper  subject-matter  of  the  book,  as  compared  with  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  two  in  some  other  examples  ? 

Another  literary  feature  of  the  apostolic  age  appears  to  have  been  a 
taste  for  exhibiting  parte  or  the  whole  of  the  national  history  in  an 
allegorical  or  symbolical  dress;  and  sometimes  there  ia  a  manifest 
aiming  at  systematic  completeness  by  making  the  allegory  extend 
from  the  creatioD  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  introduce  the  mil- 
lennial age.  If  snch  was  really  the  case,  can  we  doubt,  that  the  Apo- 
calypse is  a  work  of  a  similar  character,  adapted  to  the  prevailing 
taste,  and  depicting  the  same  history  7  It  matters  little,  whether  the 
compositions  to  which  I  allude  were  of  a  somewhat  earlier  or  later 
date  than  the  Apocalypse;  for  they  will  equally  show  what  was  the 
taste  and  fashion  of  the  time.  If  they  were  earlier,  they  would  be 
precedents  :  if  later,  and  framed  in  imitation  of  the  Apocalypse,  they 
will  serve  to  show  what  was  the  earliest  view  taken  of  its  contents. 
Before,  however,  I  adduce  illustrations  in  confinnation  of  the  above 
statement,  it  may  be  expedient,  that  I  should  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  works  from  which  the  allegories  will  he  taken.  And  at  the  same 
time  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  notice  some  other  works 
of  a  similar  character,  which  I  have  had  or  shall  have  occasion  to 
cite,  though  they  may  not  furnish  much  that  bears  on  the  point  im- 
mediately in  hand. 

1.  TsB  SiBTLLDrs  0&A0LB8  are  contained  in  fourteen  books,  but  Bka. 
IX  and  X  are  not  known  to  be  extant  The  oracles  were  professedly 
delivered  by  the  heathen  Sibyl,  but  are  really  the  productions  of 
writers  (mostly  Christian)  of  different  ages  from  evrca  b.o.  200  to  eirca 
A.D.  SOD.  Many  of  the  Fathers  appealed  to  them  aa  inspired  effusions. 
Bks.  I  and  II  are  of  late  date,  not  being  quoted  till  the  fifth  centuiy. 
Bk.  III.  1-30  is  ascribed  to  circa  40  b.o.  Vv.  35-99  are  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  piece  in  the  work,  say  drca  200  B.C.  Vv.  100-133  are 
attributed  to  a  Jew  of  about  25  b.o.  Vv.  134^271  are  supposed  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  remainder  is  of  various  dates 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.     Bk.  IV  appears  to  have  been 
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written  by  a  Christian  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jenualem.  Bk. 
V  is  mode  ap  of  a  great  variety  of  compOBitions,  written  for  the  moat 
part  by  Bome  ChriBtian  Jew  about  the  epoch  of  the  deetruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. BkB.  VI- VIII  are  assigned  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries :  Bk.  XI  to  the  first ;  Bks.  XII-XIII  to  the  third :  Bk. 
XIY  to  the  fifth. — In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  books  there  are 
passages  relating  to  schemes  of  ages.  To  theBe  I  have  adverted  in 
the  Guide,  pp.  99,  100.  Bk.  XI  (the  date  of  which  is  near  to  or  before 
the  ChriBtian  era)  contains  a  Sibylline  representation  of  Jewish,  Gre- 
cian, Macedonian,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  history  from  the  Flood  down 
to  Julius  Ceesar. — The  Oraclet  are  generally  of  an  enigmatical  or 
Apocalyptic  character. 

2.  The  Test.  XII  Patrukch.  was  composed  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  a  mystical  style,  most  of  the  testaments  con- 
taining Messianic  pEtssagee.  Its  author  was  a  Christian  Jew,  [See  the 
Guide,  p.  108,  in  reference  to  the  seven  juhilees.] 

3.  Thb  SnEFHXKD  or  Hbbmas  was  written  by  some  Christian  not 
later  than  a.d.  150.  It  consists  of  four  Visions,  twelve  Mandates,  and 
ten  Similitudes.  This  work  presents  but  few  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  Apocalypse,  beyond  its  general  symbolical  or  allegorical  charac- 
ter, and  its  introduction  of  angels. 

4.  The  Apocbtpbal  Apocaltpse  or  Jobn  "belongs  to  a  late  age 
(say  circa  a.d.  4O0),  and  is  deserving  of  little  consideration."  It  speaks 
of  "  a  book  with  seven  seals,  as  thick  as  seven  mountains"  (Be.  5  ;  1), 
of  "  the  new  Jerusalem  descending,  adorned  as  a  bride  for  her  hus- 
band" (Be.  21;  2),  of  the  angels  singing  the  Iriiayion  (Ste.  4 ;  8). 
But  as  the  particulars,  in  which  it  resembles  the  Apocalypse,  have 
apparently  been  borrowed  from  that  work,  little  use  can  be  made  of  it. 

5.  The  Ascehbio  Ebaiji  was  originally  written  in  G-reek  (doubtless 
by  a  converted  Jew),  and  probably  in  a.d.  69.  Lucke,  indeed,  assigns 
it  to  the  second  or  third  century  ;  but  the  arguments  he  advances  are 
insufficient  to  establish  his  position  :  and  the  numbers  in  connexion 
with  the  plain  reference  to  Nero's  persecution  are,I  tbink,conclusivein 
favour  of  the  date  assigned  by  Dr  Laurence. — This  Apocryphum  had 
been  lost  sight  of  for  many  centuries;  and  it  was  only  in  1819  that 
an  Ethiopic  translation,  which  had  been  accidentally  discovered  by 
Dr  Laurence,  was  published  by  him.  While  the  work  professes  to 
contain  "  The  ascension  of  Isaiah"  and  "  The  vision  whieJi  Isaiah  saw," 
it  speaks  of  '  truths  relating  to  the  faith  of  the  Beloved,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world,  the  clothing  of  the  saints,  their  departure  and 
change,  the  coming  from  the  seventh  heaven  and  taking  the  form  of 
man,  the  rejection,  crucifixion,  and  ascension  of  the  beloved.'  '  After- 
wards,' it  says, '  disciples  forsake  the  doctrine  of  the  twelve  apostles 
respecting  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  contend  much  about  the 
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proximity  of  hie  coming.'  It  alludes  to  Nero  as  '  the  matricide,'  who 
will  '  descend  from  heaven,  erect  hia  image  everywhere,  have  power 
3y.  7m.  27d.,  and  after  332  days,  on  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  be  draped 
into  GeheDua.'  The  second  port  coataina  an  accoDDt  of  Isaiafa'a  TJsit 
to  the  BOTeD  beavena,  and  of  the  Beloved's  descent  to  earth,  hia  in- 
camation  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  his  history  while  on  earth,  his  con- 
qneet  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  final  ascent  to  reign  at  the  right 
hand  of  God. 

6.  Thb  book  or  Enoch  was  discoTered  by  Brace  in  Abyeeinia,  in- 
corporated in  the  Etbiopio  copies  of  the  Old  Teatament.  An  English 
translation  was  published  by  Dr  Laurence  in  1821.  From  internal 
marks  and  from  references  mode  to  the  work  by  the  earliest  Christian 
writers,  it  baa  been  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century. 
The  qnotation  from  it  in  Jude  however,  may  be  thought  to' imply  an 
earlier  date  ;  though  the  hypotheate  may  be  adopted,  that  the  book  of 
Enoch  borrowed  from  a  more  ancient  tradition,  to  which  Jude  had  re- 
ferred.— Enoch  is  repreaented  as  announcing,  that  what  he  sees  has 
reference  "  to  a  distant  period"  (meaning  the  time  of  Meastah),  and 
is  intended  for  the  benefit  of '  the  elect  and  righteous,  vAo  are  to  exUt 
in  the  time  of  trouble  f  Angela  are  his  guides  and  interpreters.  His 
work  consists  in  part  of  visions,  some  of  which  commence  from 
the  creation,  and  trace  out  the  sacred  history  in  an  allegorical  man- 
ner, near  akin  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  concluding  with  a  Millen- 
nium Mid  general  judgment.  The  author's  Ueseianic  views  appear 
most  prominently  in  three  divisions,  which  are  styled  "  Parables." 
The  title  of  the  second  conveys,  that  it  has  respect  to  those  "  who 
deny  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  who  will  be  judged  and 
punished  by  the  Elkot  Onb"  (the  Hessiah). 

7.  Thk  foorth  book  of  Ezra  (called  2  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha) 
was  esteemed  an  inspired  work  by  many  of  the  Fathers.  It  now 
exists  in  Latin,  Etbiopic,  and  Arabic  versions.  Clement  quotes  from 
a  Greek  copy  of  it,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  the  original, 
but  others  think  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew.  It  is  considered  to 
have  suffered  both  by  e:tsciesions  and  interpolations.  The  author 
appears  to  have  been  a  Christian  Jew.  The  date  of  the  work  is  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  not  later  than  the  first  century,  but  some  think 
that  it  was  written  before  the  Christian  era. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  abetracts  of  the  passages,  to  whicli  I  have 
alluded.  In  doing  so  I  will  insert  in  brackets,  as  I  proceed,  the 
literal  names  of  the  things  sig;nified,  though  what  is  denoted  is  in 
general  sufficiently  obvious.  I  will  also  append  a  few  remarks  to 
each  abstract. 

BnocA,  Cs.  84^9. — 0.  84.  Enoch  relates  to  Uatbuaala  "  another 
vision"  which  he  aaw.     '  A  white  cow  [Adam]  sprung  forth  from  the 
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earth.  Afterwards,  a  female  heifer  [Eve]  ;  and  with  her  two  heifers, 
one  black  [Cain],  the  other  red  [Abel],  the  former  of  which  etrack  the 
latter.  The  female  produces  a  white  cow  [Seth]  and  manj  cows,  and 
black  heifera  ["the  daughters  of  men,"  whom  "the  sous  of  Ood" 
seduced]. — C.  85.  A  single  star  [Lucifer]  falls  from  heaven.  Many 
stars  ["  the  bods  of  God"]  project  themselves ;  and,  from  their  capu~ 
lation  with  the  young  cows,  proceed  elephants,  camels,  and  asses  [the 
'  giants'  and  '  men  of  renown']. — C.  86.  The  earth  cries  out.  From 
heaven  come  forth  white  men, — one  [Noah]  and  three  with  him. 
The  three  elevate  Enoch  to  a  high  station. — C  87.  The  first  casts 
down  the  first  star  into  a  deep  valley.  One  of  the  three  casts  down 
the  other  stars. — C.  88.  One  of  the  foni  (as  a  cow)  builds  a  large  ship, 
in  which  the  fonr  dwell.  Seven  cataracts  pour  much  water,  &o.,  &c. 
[The  Deluge].  The  four  go  forth.  Of  the  three,  one  is  a  white  cow 
[Shorn],  one  a  red  [Japheth],  and  one  a  black  [Ham].  In  time  a  white 
cow  [Abram]  is  bom :  ve.  17.  It  brings  forth  a  wild  tiss  [Ishmaelj 
and  a  white  cow  [Isaac].  The  latter  produces  a  black  wild  sow  [Esau] 
and  a  white  sheep  [Jacob],  which  bears  12  sheep.  Eleven  of  these 
deliver  the  twelfth  to  the  asses  [the  Midianites],  and  these  deliver  it 
to  the  wolves  [the  Egyptians].'  The  bondage  in  Egypt,  the  Exodus, 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  entering  into  the  pasture  of  Canaan,  Joshua 
and  the  Elders,  the  alternate  servitudes  and  deliverances  by  the  Jndges, 
are  then  described  in  the  same  allegorical  manner :  w.  25-66.  '  An- 
other sheep  [Samuel]  conducts  them ;  ve.  67.  When  dogs,  foies,  and 
wild  boars  begin  to  devour  them,  a  ram  [Saul]  delivers  them  :  ve.  68. 
He  begins  to  tread  upon  the  sheep,  and  then  the  former  sheep 
[Samuel]  is  sent  t«  a  still  different  sheep  [David],  who  is  raised  up 
to  be  a  ram  [a  king],  after  the  dogs  [the  Philistines]  have  caused  the 
first  ram  to  ftdl :  ve.  73.  Another  ram  [Solomon]  succeeds,  who  builds 
a  tower  [the  temple]  for  the  Lord  of  the  sheep :  w.  77-83.  Then 
the  sheep  wander  [the  schism],  and  the  Lord  sends  some  [Elijah  and 
the  Prophets]  to  them,  whom  they  kill :  w.  8i-88.  He  makes  a 
great  slaughter  among  them,  departs  from  the  place,  leaves  them  in 
the  power  of  the  wild  beasts  [Pul,  Tartan,  Babsaris,  Rabshakeh,  Sen- 
nacherib], and  forsakes  the  house  of  their  fathers  and  their  tower ; 
vv.  89-93.  He  resigns  the  sheep  to  tevenUf  ["  hireling"]  thephenU 
[heathen  rulers],  that  they  might  overlook  them ;  but  requires  an 
account  to  be  kept  of  all  the  excess  and  slaughter,  that  they  might 
commit  above  what  he  should  command  them,  intending  to  require 
it  of  them ;  w.  94-100.  Then  they  began  to  kill  and  destroy  more 
than  it  was  commanded  them.  .  .  .  T/iey  [the  Babylonians]  burnt  the 
tower  [the  temple],  qtvI  overthrew  the  haune  [the  nation  :  b.  o.  588]. 
Every  shepherd  destroyed  more  than  was  ordered  :  w.  101-106.  Then 
he  the  [Mediator]  who  icrole  dmon,  ancended,  remained,  and  exhibited 
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each  e^hit  bookt  to  the  Lord  of  the  aheep, — oil  which  they  had  done, 
&c.  He  took  the  book  up  in  hit  handi,  read  it,  leaied  it,  and  depotUed 
it:  w.  107-109.  [In  these  senteuceB  a  grand  epoch  of  termination 
is  plainly  indicated,  as  it  is  also  by  what  follows ;  and  yet  not «  full 
end]. — After  thia,  I  saw  shepherds  overlooking  for  twelve  honra  :  ve. 
110.  [Piobahly  the  ehort  dnration  of  the  joint  reigns  of  PtuiuB  and 
Gyrus,  forming  the  Median  kingdom,  is  signified.]  And  three  of  the 
sheep  [Zerubbabel,  Joshua,  and  Zechariah]  departed  [under  the  Per- 
sians], and  begBia  building  the  house  that  was  fallen ;  but  the  wild 
boars  [the  Samaritans]  hindered  them  :  w.  111-112,  Again  they 
began  to  build  [under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah];  ve.  113.  The  sheep 
were  blind,  and  so  were  the  [Persian]  shepherds  :  w.  114-115.  Thna 
were  they  delivered  up  [b.o.  324]  to  the  [Macedonian]  shepherds  for 
a  great  destruction,  who  trode  them  under  foot :  tv.  116-117.  Then 
he  who  vrrote  the  bo<A  ateended  and  interceded  fiir  the  the^p,  poiating  out 
every  act  of  the  shepherds,  and  testifying  before  the  Lord  against 
tliem  all :  ve.  118.  [Here  another  grand  epoch,  yet  not  equal  to  the 
first,  is  indicated  by  the  same  formula  ;  and,  as  a  further  break  and 
mark  of  division,  there  is  added  the  following  measnre  of  the  period.] 
During  this  time  [747-324]  thirty-seven  shepherds  were  overlooking : 
others  then  received  them  :  C.  89  ;  1. — After  this  I  saw  all  the  birds 
arrive ;  eagles,  the  avest,  kites,  and  ravens.  [Probably  these  four 
represent  the  foar  kingdoms  into  which,  according  to  Daniel,  Alex- 
ander's empire  was  divided.]  The  eagle  [probably  the  Ptolemies] 
instructed  them  all  [in  setting  the  example  by  being  the  first  to  rule 
over  the  Jews] :  ve.  2.  They  began  Ut  devour  the  sheep,  &c.  I  also 
cried  out  .  .  .  against  that  shepherd  [A,  Epiphanes]  which  over- 
looked the  flock :  vv.  3-6.  I  observed  likewise  during  the  time,  that 
twenty-three  shepherds  were  overlooking,  who  completed  in  their 
respective  periods  fifty-eight  periods :  ve.  7.  [This  marks  the  termi- 
nation of  the  second  numerical  division,  extending  from  B.C.  324  to 
46,  when  Julius  Ctesar  was  made  Diotatob  fbrpbtuus.] — Then  [A.n. 
26]  were  small  lambs  [a  new  "  people  of  God,"  the  ChristiaaaUtBli^ 
of  those  white  aheep  [Jews  brought  to  repentance  by  John  Baptist's 
preaching]  ;  ve.  8.  These  began  to  open  their  eyes  and  to  see,  cry- 
ing out  to  the  [black]  sheep;  but  they  were  deaf,  blind,  and  obdurate 
in  the  last  degree  :  ve.  9.  Ravens  [Jewish  persecutors]  flew  down 
upon  those  lambs :  ve.  10.  They  seized  one  of  them  [the  lamb  of 
ti«d].  Tearing  [the  lambs,  now  grown  to  be]  the  sheep  in  pieces, 
they  devoured  them  :  ve.  11.  I  saw  also,  that  homa  [rulers  or  chiefs, 
nc  the  apostles]  grew  upon  those  lambs ;  and  that  the  ravens  lighted 
down  upon  their  horns  :  ve.  12.  I  saw,  too,  that  a  large  horn  sproated 
out  on  an  animal  among  the  sheep ;  and  that  their  eyes  were  opened. 
[This  appears  te  represent  Christ,  after  his  ascension,  operating  by 
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bie  spirit  '  to  open  men's  eyes,  to  turn  them  from  darknesa  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God. 'J  He  looked  at  them.  Their 
eyes  were  wide  open  ;  and  he  cried  out  to  them  :  ve.  14.  Then  the 
dabelat  saw  him ;  all  of  whom  ran  to  him.  [I  suppose  that  the  '  elect' 
of  Bev.  17  i  14  are  meant.  The  horn  of  the  dabelat  ia  Christ  as  head 
of  the  Charch.  He  is  designated  in  many  placee  in  this  book  "  the 
Elect  One."]  And  besides  all  this,  all  the  ea^es,  the  raveDs,  Sic 
were  still  carrying  off  the  sheep,  .  .  .  and  devouring  them  :  ye.  16. 
Then  the  raTens  contended  with  them.  They  wished  to  break  his 
horn  [to  root  out  the  Lord's  people]  ;  bnt  they  prevailed  not  over  him. 
I  looked  till  the  shepherds  [Yespssian  and  Titus,  cp.  C.  Iv],  the  eagles, 
Sec,  came;  who  cried  out  to  the  ravens  to  break  the  bom  of  the 
dabelat,  .  .  .  and  to  kill  him.  But  he  stni^led  with  them,  and  cried 
out  that  help  might  come  to  him :  ve.  20.  Then  I  perceived,  that  the^ 
man  came  who  had  written  down  the  names  of  the  shepherds,  and 
who  ascended  up  before  the  Lord  of  the  sheep.  He  brought  assistance 
[cp.  Be.  19 ;  14],  and  caused  every  one  to  see  him  descending  to  the 
help  of  the  dabela  ;  ve.  22.  I  perceived  likewise,  that  the  Lord  of 
the  sheep  came  to  them  in  wrath  [by  the  Boman  invasion  of  Judea : 
cp.  Eli.  Iv],  while  all  those  who  saw  him  fled  away  [the  Christians 
fled  to  Pella] ;  all  fell  down  in  his  tabernacle  before  bis  face ;  while 
all  the  eagles,  &c.  assembled  [to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  :  cp,  Bev.  19 ; 
17,  21],  and  brought  with  them  all  the  sbeep  of  the  field  [but  no  longer 
'  of  the/old  ;'  alluding  probably  to  Herod's  party]  :  ve.  23.  All  came 
tc^tber,  and  strove  to  break  the  bom  of  the  dabela.  [This  refers 
probably  to  the  persecution  by  Domitian.]  Then  I  saw,  that  the  man, 
who  wrote  the  book  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  opened  the  book  of  de- 
Btniction,  of  that  dettrvction  which  the  latt  twelve  th^herdt  ummght  .- 
ve.  25.  ["  The  native  princes  of  Judah  after  its  delivery  from  the 
Syrian  yoke;"  says  Laurence.  Bather,  "the  12  Cietars.'^  And  be 
pointed  out  before  the  Lord  of  the  sheep,  that  they  destroyed  more 
than  those  who  preceded  them.  [Cp.  Bev.  viii-iviii ;  esp.  11 ;  7  r 
12;  12  ss.:  13;  7,  16:  17;  6:  18;  24.  At  this  point  the  writer 
appears  to  enter  on  the  future.]  I  saw  also,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
sheep  came  to  them,  and  taking  in  his  band  the  sceptre  of  Hia  wrath 
seized  the  earth,  which  became  rent  asunder  [cp.  Be.  16 ;  18] ;  while 
all  the  beasts  and  birds  fell  from  the  sheep,  and  sank  into  the  earth, 
which  closed  over  them.  I  saw,  too,  that  a  large  sword  was  given 
to  the  [white]  sheep,  who  went  forth  against  all  the  beasts,  t^c.  [cp. 
He.  19 ;  15] ;  but  they  fled  from  their  face :  ve.  28.  And  I  saw  a 
throne  erected  in  a  delectable  land ;  upon  this  sat  the  Lord  of  the 
sheep,  who  received  all  the  sealed  books  :  which  were  opened  before 
him  [cp.  Re.  20 ;  11-12].  Then  the  Lord  called  the  first  seven  white 
ones  [Re.  8 ;  2 :  15 ;  fi] ;  and  commanded  them  to  bring  before  Him 
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.  .  .  the  first  star,  which  fell  down  first  [Satan] ;  and  they  brought 
them  all  befote  Him :  ve.  32.  And  He  spoke  to  the  man  who  wrote 
in  Hie  presence ;  who  was  one  of  the  seven  white  ones,  saying;  Take 
those  seventy  shepherds,  to  whom  I  delivered  up  the  sheep,  and  who 
receiving  them  killed  more  of  them  than  I  commanded.  .  .  .  First, 
the  Btors  [evil  angels]  being  fonnd  guilty,  went  to  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment. They  thrust  them  into  a  place,  deep,  and  full  of  flaming 
fire,  and  full  of  pillars  of  fire  :  ve.  33.  Then  the  seventy  shepherds 
being  found  guilty,  were  thrust  into  the  fiaming  abyss.  [Cp.  Ke.  19 ; 
19-20 ;  1.]  The  blind  sheep,  also,  were  all  thrust  into  an  abyss  of 
fire  on  the  right  of  that  house  [the  valley  of  Hinnom].  I  ttood  be- 
holding Sim  imtnerge  that  ancient  house,  except  iU  piUan,  t&e.  [cp.  Be. 
11 ;  2].  .  .  .  They  deposited  it  in  a  place  on  the  right  side  of  the 
earth :  ve,  38.  [The  end  of  the  old  Mystery,  or  Jewish  Dispensation.] 
I  also  saw,  that  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  produced  a  new  house  [the 
Christian  Church],  great,  and  loftier  than  the  former,  which  he  erected 
in  the  place  of  the  first,  which  had  been  concealed.  All  its  pillars 
were  new,  and  its  ivory  new,  as  well  as  more  abundant.  And  white 
all  the  sheep  which  were  left  were  in  the  midst  of  it,  all  the  beasts 
and  birds  worshipped  them,  obeying  them  in  everything  [the  Millen- 
nial or  the  new  Jerusalem  state).  Then  those  three,  who  were  clothed 
in  white  [the  Trinity],  and  who  before  had  caused  me  .to  ascend, 
while  the  hand  of  Him  who  spoke  [the  Mediator]  held  me,  raised  me 
up,  and  placed  me  in  the  midst  of  the  sheep,  before  the  judgment 
[of  Re.  20 ;  11-15]  took  place :  ve.  11.  The  sheep  were  all  white, 
with  wool  long  and  pure.  Then  all  who  had  perished,  every  beast 
and  every  bird,  assembled  in  that  house.  All  the  sheep  would  have 
been  inclosed  in  that  house,  had  it  been  capable  of  containing  them ; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  were  open,  gazing  on  the  good  One  [cp.  Be.  22 ;  4]. 
I  saw,  too,  that  a  white  cow  was  bom,  whose  horns  were  great;  and 
that  all  the  beasts  and  birds  were  alarmed  at  him,  and  entreated  him 
at  all  times :  ve.  45.  [Christ,  ruling  in  the  new  Jerusalem  state, 
seems  to  be  meant.]  Then  I  saw,  that  the  nature  of  all  of  them  was 
changed,  and  that  they  became  white  cows ;  and  that  the  first,  who 
was  in  the  midst  of  them,  spoke,  when  that  word  became  a  large  beast, 
upon  the  head  of  which  were  great  and  black  horns ;  while  the  Lord 
of  the  sheep  rejoiced  over  them,  and  over  all  the  cows.'  [It  is  hard 
to  say  what  is  meant  here,  or  wherein  the  distinction  between  the 
sheep  and  the  cows  consists.  But  probably  the  latter  are  intended  to 
represent  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  having  been  now  brought  into  one 
fold.]  The  Vision  unquestionably  purports  to  contain  the  history  of 
mankind  through  all  time ;  for  it  concludes  with  these  words,  "  all 
was  come  and  gone  by;  every  individual  circumstance  respecting  the 
conduct  of  mankind  was  seen  by  me  :"  ve.  50. 
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The  portion  of  this  Tision,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  there  in  room 
for  difference  of  opinion,  ia  that  vhich  foUowB  the  allusioD  to  Elijah. 
The  guide  and  measnre,  which  have  been  furnished  to  this  portion  in 
the  seventy  shepberda  and  theii  tbroefold  division,  have  been  so  mis- 
applied by  commentators  hitherto  as  to  lead  them  widely  astray, 
Abp.  Laurence  reckoned  the  divisions  thus.  Assuming  "  a  ttUIe 
mufoAc"  [I  t]  in  the  first  division,  viz.  that  37  has  been  put  for  35,  he 
selected  19  out  of  the  twentg  kings  of  Judah,  and  IG  out  of  the  twenty 
of  Israel,  thus  making  35.  For  the  second  division  he  chose  1  Baby- 
lonian, 11  Persian,  and  8  Macedonian  monarchs.  In  the  third,  he 
Included  11  Asmoneoans  and  Herod,  Stuart  (following  Lucke  and 
Hoffmann)  says,  that  70  being  need  tywixilicdUy,  exactness  is  not 
required.  He  adopts  Hoffmann's  objection  to  Laurence's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  last  twelve,  vit.,  that  the  Ethiopio  obliges  us  to  translate 
in  0.  89 ;  25  thus  :  ^p'kich  Tirosi  tuxAve  thepherda  wrought,  referring  to 
those  of  whom  the  author  had  just  been  speaking,  and  who  are  un- 
questionably/>rew^  Icings,  who  hod  exercised  dominion  over  Judea. 
He  adds,  that  as  the  context  shows,  that  the  fifiy-eigbt  periods, 
during  which  the  twenty-three  shepherds  bore  sway,  reach  to  the  time 
when  the  struggles  of  the  Jews  for  freedom  began,  they  most  extend 
from  the  exile  to  the  time  of  their  more  violent  struggles,  that  is, 
according  to  Hartmann,  to  the  period  of  Antiochus  III.  Thence, 
twelve  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings  may  be  computed  to  the  time, 
when  Simon  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  Demetrius  Nicater. 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  both  these  schemes  are  altogether 
erroneous.  1.  The  fact  that  70  is  used  symbolically  does  not  render 
it  any  the  less  definite.  The  two  numbers  70  and  72  arise  from  an 
artifice  of  the  mystical  system  (as  shown  in  Palmoni),  and  both  must 
be  made  out.  2.  All  the  shepherds  without  exception  are  said  to 
have  exceeded  their  commission ;  and  in  consequence  all  are  con- 
demned to  the  lake  of  fire.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  this  can 
have  been  meant  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah  (even  if  of  those  of  Israel), 
and  perhaps  still  less  of  the  Asmonseans.  Consequently,  neither  of 
these  series  can  be  included  in  the  reckoning.  3.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  shepherds,  as  a  whole,  are  meant 
to  represent  foreign  kings.  And  it  ia  quite  incongruous  to  take  them 
to  mean  in  port  legitimate  native  sovereigns,  and  in  part  foreign  con- 
querors and  tyrants.  4.  The  care  of  the  sheep  was  not  resigned  to 
the  seventy  shepherds,  until  a  period  subsequent  to,  and  apparently 
hng  subsequent  to,  the  time  of  £lijah  (C.  68 ;  87,  94).  Consequently, 
the  reckoning  of  the  kings  cannot  commence  before  such  an  epoch. 
This,  agun,  excludes  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  5.  In  each 
division,  on  both  schemes,  the  liste  of  kings  are  arbitrarily  made  out, 
that  is,  names  ore  inserted  and  omitted  without  any  definite  rules  or 
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principles  of  procedoro.  In  particalsj,  Stuart  does  not  show,  how 
twenty-three  kings  are  to  be  made  out  between  the  exile  and  the 
Antiochian  conquest  of  Judea ;  nor  how  twelve  thence  to  Simon.  In 
the  former  period  there  may  be  reckoned  twenty-eight  kings  :  in  the 
latter  Bell  gives  only  seven  to  the  accession  of  Demetrius,  including 
that  monarch  as  well  as  Antiochug  the  Great.  Again,  Laurence  has 
DO  good  ground  for  including  either  Uattathias  or  Rerod.  6.  Stnart 
appears  to  make  out  seventy  "perwda"  instead  of  seventy  thepherd*. 
He  says;  "  The  twenty-three  shepherds  bore  sway  during  fifty-eight 
periods.  The  remaining  periods  to  be  completed  (in  order  to  make 
the  round  number  70)  are  the  twelve  under  the  twelve  kings  men- 
tioned in  C.  89 ;  25."  Thus,  by  treating  the  periods  as  being  equi- 
valent to  king's  reigns  in  the  latter  instance  (though  not  in  the 
former),  he  makes  out  seventy  periods,  and  not  shepherds.  At  the 
same  time,  he  leaves  out  the  first  thirty-seven  shepherds  entirely. 
Or  if  (as  is  probable),  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  passage  just  cited,  he 
must  intend  to  adopt  Laurence's  hypothesis,  and  to  reckon  tbirty- 
aeven  kings  of  Jndah  and  Israel.  7.  It  must  certainly  he  allowed, 
that,  according  to  Laurence's  translation,  the  most  natural  construc- 
tion is  to  refer  the  fifty-eight  periods  to  the  twenty-three  shepherds, 
as  Stuart  does.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that,  while  on  this  view 
no  reason  can  be  given,  why  the  fifty-eight  periods  have  been  intro- 
duced, nor  whot  duration  they  represent,  on  the  other  their  introdno- 
tion  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  they  are  meant 
to  represent  kings'  reigns,  and  to  intimate  that  the  37  H-  23  =  60  reigns 
are  to  be  reduced  by  the  mystical  method,  in  order  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  37 -f  23 -(•12  (=72)  may  be  reduced  to  the  predicated  number  70, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  author's  intention  was,  that 
the  58  periods  should  he  taken  as  referring  to  the  37  +  23  shepherds ; 
and  eo  Laurence  understood  him.  8.  The  kings  who,  on  Hartmann's 
construction,  are  twelve  Syrians,  are  not  spoken  of  (as  they  ought  to 
he  on  bis  hypothesis)  as  "  shepherds,"  hut  as  "  eagles,  ravens,  &c. :" 
see  C.  89 ;  10-24.  9.  The  Vision  is  obviously  intended  to  relate 
in  atrictly  chrmwlogieal  order  the  history  of  mankind  from  the  creation 
to  the  last  judgment  and  final  millennial  state ;  whereas  these  schemes 
make  the  first  division  of  the  seventy  shepherds  to  consist  of  Jewish 
and  Israelitisb  kings,  who  were  contemporaneous.  10.  The  bjbtokioal 
terminus  ad  quern  of  the  Vision  reaches  down  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  as  I  trust  the  exegetical  hints  I  have  given  above  will  have 
sufficed  to  convince  the  reader.  Consequently,  the  two  termini,  within 
which  seventy  foreign  kings  ruling  in  succession  must  he  found,  will 
be  these  : — the  first  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  invasions  of  Jndea  after 
the  epoch  of  Elijah  ;  the  final  one  eirea  A.n.  100. — From  what  has 
now  been  shown  it  will  follow,  that  the  expositions  given  of  the  latter 
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(and  only  ImportaDt)  part  or  the  Vuion  by  the  above-named  writere 
are  wholly  erroneotis ; — that  the  date  of  the  book,  as  deduced  by 
Laurence  from  hie  scheme  to  be  about  b.o.  30,  ta  too  early; — and  that 
that  of  Liicke,  Nitzscfa,  De  Sacy,  and  others,  viz.  from  a.d.  70  to  100, 
is  nearer  the  truth. 

Having,  now,  demonstrated  the  erroneonsuees  of  previoua  exposi- 
tions of  the  three  divisions  contained  in  this  Vision,  I  proceed  to  show 
what  is  in  my  opinion  the  true  one.    It  is  as  follows. 

niT.  1.  The  kings  included  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  under  the  \ 
head  of  "  Babtlohusb"  from  Nabonaesor  to  Nabon-  J  20 

[At  this  epoch  the  book  was  deposited  for  the  first  time.] 
The  joint  reign  of  Darius  and  Cyrus  is  not  made  a  separate  \ 
item  in  the  Canon,  probably  because  the  time  of  the 
Mzdo-Pebslah  kingdom  being  only  as  it  were  "  12 
hours,"  no  addition  was  made  by  it  to  the  chronological  2 

computation.    For  the  same  reason  Labosordacus  may 
have  been  omitted.     These  two,  then,  might  or  might 

not  be  reckoned,  as  suited  the  computation > 

"  Pjmluis."    If  the  whole  be  reckoned,  there  will  be  (see  )  , . 

Palmoni,  278,  280) j 

Albxamdxk  thh  Gbrat 1 


'  During  the  foregoing  time  87  shepherds  were  over- 
looking:' S9;  1. 
[At  this  epoch  the  book  was  dsposlted  for  the  second 

oiv.  2.  Of  those  kings,  who  would  come  under  the  head 
of  "  G-RBBKs,"  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  | 
Canon,  there  were  Alexander  II.  and  Philip  Arideus, 
2,  of  the  Ptolemies,  5,  and  of  the  Seleucidfo  to  the  | 
time  of  the  Soman  conquest  of  Judea,  16.  (See  Bell's 
Tablea.) I 


35+2 


'  During  the  foregoing  time  23  shepherds  were  over- 
looking, who  completed  (with  those  that  had  preceded 
them)  58  periods.' 
nrv.  3.  "BouANB."    "The  twelve  Ciesars"  of  Suetonius... 


'  He  resigned  to  70  shepherds  the  care  of  the  sheep.' 
["37-h23  +  I2"=72.] 
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I  proceed  to  advert  to  the  recommendatioDS  and  to  the  objeotiong, 
which  may  be  alleged  in  reference  to  this  scheme.  1.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  the  whole  number  is  equally  divided  at  the  era  of  the 
Crreciaa  kingdom.  The  first  moiety  measureH  the  period,  which  in 
the  Canon  ie  reckoned  from  the  em  of  Nabonasear ;  and  the  second 
commences  from  the  Philippine  era  of  the  Canon.  2.  The  whole 
are  foreign  kings.  3.  The  five  kingdoms  of  Daniel's  visions,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Uedo-Pereian,  the  Grecian,  the  Egypto- Syrian,  and 
the  Roman,  are  seen  to  he  had  in  view,  and  to  have  a  due  prominence 
given  to  them.  1.  Important  crises  appear  at  the  points  at  which 
each  are  indicated  by  the  breaks  and  the  formulas  in  the  narrative. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  in  respect  of  Hartmann'e  scheme. 

5.  The  aeries  commences  at  the  chronological  point  indicated,  that 
is,  at  the  epoch  of  Tiglatb-Fileser's  reign  and  conquest  of  Judea  and 
Samaria;  for  this  synchronizes  with  the  era  of  the  Canon,  viz.,  B.C.  747. 

6.  There  is  no  arbitrary  selection  mode  of  the  kingB.  All  the 'Babylo- 
nians,' all  the  '  Persians,'  all  the  '  Greeks,'  and  all  the  '  RomaDB'  are 
included. — It  may,  however,  be  objected,  that  the- first  fifteen  kings 
are  not  Assyrians,  but  Chaldaans.  To  this,  I  answer,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Assyrians  are  so  uncertain  and  contradictory,  that  it  is 
not  unlikely,  that  the  writer  would  adopt  a  computation,  which  he 
found  ready  to  his  hand, — which  was  generally  received,— and  which 
just  answered  his  purpose,  rather  than  follow  doubtful  lists.  This  he 
might  very  reasonably  do ;  because  Babylonia  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  Assyria  from  the  time  of  Tiglath-Fileser,  as  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  era  of  the  Canon  is  that  of  Tiglath-Fileser's  acces- 
sion tends  to  show.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  ont  a  list,  contruning  the  same  number  of  Assyrian  kings, 
which  would  have  as  good  a  claim  to  he  deemed  authentic  as  any 
other.  It  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  number  terenty  was  evi- 
dently taken  arbitrarily  and  beforehand  as  being  a  mystical  number, 
— that  itwoB  predetermined,  that  its  bisection  should  be  placed  at  the 
era  of  the  Grecian  kingdom  (the  second  era  of  the  Canon), — and  that 
it  was  a  point  settled  1^  Daniel's  prophecies,  that  there  must  he/our, 
and  onli/  four  kingdoms  ruling  over  the  chosen  people  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  '  stone  cut  out  without  hands.'  To  satisfy  these  pre- 
determined conditions  it  was  necessary,  that  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians should  be  taken  together  as  forming  one  kingdom,  and  that 
the  numbers  should  be  made  out  in  the  best  way  they  could  be. — 
Again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  all  the  Syrians  whom  I  have  included 
did  not  rule  over  Judea.  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  condition  of 
making  out  seventy  healheru  &a&  foreigners  required,  that  they  shonld 
be  reckoned  in  place  of  the  Asmon^ans, — that  the  latter  were  always 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  powers, — that, 
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though  one  or  two  of  them  assumed  the  diadem,  it  was  more  by  sut'- 
fentnce  than  because  they  had  attained  to  full  soTereign  power  or 
held  it  by  a  recogniaed  right, — and  lastly,  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  fact,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  suit  the  author's  theory  to  allow, 
that  the  Jews  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  Idiigdom  uuder  the  Asmon- 
teans.  This  he  shows  in  making  Enoch  say ;  "  I  was  not  able  to 
perceive,  that  the  sheep  again  entered  that  house;"  for  this  was  only 
a  mystical  way  of  saying,  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  never  set 
up  again.  His  scheme  evidently  required,  tliat  the  Jews  should  be 
under  the  prophetic  kingdoms  during  the  whole  of  the  period.  Con- 
sequently, he  could  not  recognise  the  title  of  the  nation  to  the  rank 
of  an  independent  kingdom  during  any  part  of  it.  7.  The  circum- 
stance, that  the  several  heathen  kingdoms  seem  to  have  been  measured 
by  septuagintal  periods  of  years,  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connexion. 
In  round  numbers  there  may  be  reckoned  as  follows : — to  the  Assy- 
rian division  of  the  firet  kingdom  two  seventies ;  to  the  Babylonian 
one;  to  the  Persian  kingdom  three;  to  the  Grecian  four;  to  the 
Roman  two  :  thus  making  Uvdve  seventies,  viz.,  from  B.C.  747  to  a.b. 
93.  We  may  notice  too,  that  parallel  with  this  line  of  seventy 
heathen  ["  hireling"]  shepherds,  there  were  computed  seventy  '  true 
shepherds'  of  God, — ^this  having  been  th  e  number  of  the  High  Priests 
from  the  founding  of  the  first  to  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple 
(PtUmoni,  p.  551).  Again,  in  correspondence  with  the  former,  there 
were  reckoned  seventy  civil  miers  from  the  schism  to  the  second  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Palmoni,  p.  554).  There  were  also  seventy 
from  the  creation  to  the  Babylonian  destruction  (Po/mon*,  p.  423). 
I  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  of  the  seventy  generations  of  Luke, 
or  of  other  Scriptural  seventies.  From  another  place  in  Eiaoch  (x  ; 
15,  where  the  fallen  angels  are  sentenced  to  he  bound  for  seventy 
generations)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  was  accounted  the  perfect 
number  for  generations.  See  also  4  Ezra  14 ;  46.  8.  In  reference 
to  the  statement,  that  "  the  last  twelve  shepherds  destroyed  more  than 
Uiose  who  preceded  them,"  I  can  scarcely  anticipate  an  objection.  Th© 
persecutions  of  Christiane,  the  oppressions  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final 
destruction  of  their  nation  by  the  Ctesars,  fully  bear  out  this  statement. 
The  bearings  of  this  Vision  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse 
are  most  important ;  and  scarcely  less,  if  we  adopt  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  of  prior  date  to  the  Apoc^ypee,  than  if  we  take  the  contrary 
view.  Even  if,  with  Ewald,  we  think  that  S.  John  borrowed  from  it, 
still  its  value  in  this  respect  will  not  be  diminished  ;  inasmilch  as  it 
will  show  none  the  less  the  modes  of  thought  then  current,  and  espe- 
cially the  systematic  completeness  aft  initio  which  writers  aimed  at. 
But  this  view  is  not  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  Enough  has 
been  already  shown  to  prove,  that  the  book  was  written  after  the  de- 
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stniotion  of  Jerusalem.  And  many  other  proofs  might  be  added. 
Thtu,  the  Boman  inTasion  of  Judea  is  alluded  to  in  G.  65,  aud  again 
in  G.  92 ;  12.  There  seem  to  be,  also,  many  allusiooB  to  the  writingB 
of  the  New  Testament ;  e.g.,  cp.  0.  38 ;  2  with  Ut.  26  ;  24 :  0.  4G : 
3-4  with  Ln.  1 ;  51-2 :  C.  48  ;  5-6  with  John  1 ;  1,  2,  18.  And,  in 
particular,  many  phrases,  ideas,  and  modes  of  expression  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse ;  as,  in  what  is  said  of  the 
four  archangels  in  G.  40  from  iv-vi :  in  C,  47 ;  1  ss.  from  vi ;  9  :  xi ; 
16-18 :  of  "  the  book  of  the  IJTing"  in  0.  47 ;  S  from  xx ;  12 :  in  C. 
48 ;  9  from  ziv ;  10 :  in  G.  60 ;  1  from  xx ;  13 :  perhaps  in  such 
phraaee  as  "  Son  of  man,"  "  Son  of  woman,"  "  my  Son  :"  and  in  many 
othere,  which  I  have  already  pointed  ont,  or  for  which  I  must  refer 
to  Stuart's  Com.  p.  50  se. 

Assuming  then,  as  I  think  we  may  safely  do,  that  the  author  of 
Enoch  was  a  Ghriatianized  Jew,  who  wrote  after,  but  not  long  after 
S.  John,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  he  may  be 
considered  to  have  famiehed  na  with  the  general  view  taken  of  that 
work  at  a  time  when  we  cannot  doubt,  without  calling  in  qneetion  the 
inspiration  of  the  book  (22 ;  10),  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  mean- 
ing as  a  whole  was  possessed.  TJn  vitum  before  tu  hat  apparerOly  been 
modelled  on  or  in  eon/ormity  vfith  8.  John's  setded  book.  And  hence  it 
affords  strong  grounds  for  believing,  that  the  termtntu  d  quo  of  the 
latter  was  placed  at  tits  creation,  and  that  it  hod  a  terminat  ad  ^em  soon 
after  the  author's  time  aesigned  to  it.  This  Vieion,  also,  in  parallel- 
ism with  the  lamb's  opening  the  seals,  exhibits  Christ  as  the  Medi- 
ator who  acta  throughout,  and  who  records  in  "  books"  all  the  actions 
of  men.  These  are  made  "  sealed  books,"  until  the  final  day  of 
reckoning.  Yet  an  account  is  given  in  at  certain  epochs  to  "  the 
Lord  of  tpiriU,"  apparently  with  reference  to  the  periodical  beatifica- 
tion of  the  ttniit  of  the  saints.  Again,  Christ  is  introduced  under  dif- 
ferent characters ;  for  I  doubt  not,  that  it  is  he  who  is  '  the  Lord  of 
the  sheep,'  the  registrar  of  the  shepherds'  conduct,  the  intercessor  on 
behalf  of  the  sheep,  and  '  the  horn  of  the  dabela.'  The  four  kingdoms 
also,  and  the  progresaive  aggressions  of  the  Boman  power,  and  its 
exceeding  the  four  in  respect  of  oppression  of  God's  people,  are  all 
brought  to  view,  just  as  I  shall  deduce  them  from  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse.  The  first  or  Babylonian  deatmction  is  brought  into  due 
contrast  with  the  second  or  Boman,  jost  as  it  is  in  the  Apoc^ypse. 

Tom  we  now  to  another  somewhat  similar  scheme  of  Enoch's,  con- 
tained in  0.  xcii.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  it. 

'  Enoch  spoke  from  a  book,  Ka&  said ;  Concerning  the  children  of 
righteooBness,  the  elect  of  the  world,  the  plant  of  righteousneas  [be- 
lievers in  Christ]  will  I  speak.  /  have  be«n  bom  the  seventh  in  the 
firtt  meek.       In  ihe  serond  week  great  wickedness  shall  arise.        ["  The 
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wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth  :"  Ge.  6  ;  5.]  The  end 

of  the  first  [world]  shall  take  place  ;  and  be  shall  execute  the  decree 
upon  BinnerB.  [Th«  Delvgel  In  the  third  week  a  man  of  the  plant 
of  righteous  judgment  eball  be  selected  [the  Call  of  Abraham]  •  and 
after  him  the  plant  of  righteousnesB  shall  come  for  ever.  ["  If  ye  be 
Christ'B,  ye  are  Abraham 'b  seed,  and  beirs,  &c."]  In  the  fourth  weefc 
the  visiouB  of  the  holy  and  the  rigbteous  shall  be  seen  [dreams  of 
Joseph  and  others],  the  order  of  generation  after  generation  [the 
genealogies  of  the  tribes],  and  an  habitation  shall  be  made  for  tbera 
[in  Canaan  after  the  Exode\.  In  the  Ji/th  week  the  house  of  glory 
[tAe  TemjAe\  and  of  dominion  ['*  the  king's  house"]  sball  be  erected. 
In  ike  svxih  week  all  those  who  are  in  it  shall  be  darkened,  the  hearts 
of  all  of  them  ehall  be  forgetful  of  wisdom  [the  schism  and  apostasy 
of  IsTael  and  Judab],  and  in  it  eball  a  man  [Elijah]  ascend.  The 
bouse  of  domJDion  shall  be  bnmt  with  fire  [thefint  destruction  of  Je- 
ruBalem];  and  all  the  race  of  the  elect  root  shall  be  dispersed  [the 
captivity].  In  the  seventh  week  a  perverse  generation  [the  Bamani^ 
shall  arise,  abundant  shall  be  its  deeds,  and  all  its  deeds  perverse. 
The  righteous  [believers  in  Christ]  shall  be  selected  from  the  plant 
of  everlasting  rigfateousnees ;  and  to  them  shall  be  given  the  seven- 
fold doctrine  of  his  whole  creation.  Afterwards  there  shall  be 
aw^her  week,  the  eighth  of  righteousness,  to  which  shall  be  given  a 
sword  to  execute  judgment  and  justice  upon  all  oppressor.  [In  this 
sentence  the  writer  enters  upon  the  future,  and  appears  to  have  in 
view  what  is  symbolized  in  Rev.  19  ;  11-21.]  Sinners  shall  be  de- 
livered up  into  the  hands  of  the  righteous,  who  during  its  completion 
shall  acquire  habitations  by  their  rigbteouaness,  and  the  house  of  the 
great  King  shall  be  established  for  celebrations  for  ever.  [The 
first  resurrection,  enthronization,  and  reign  with  Christ  of  Rev.  20 ; 
4-6.]  In  the  ninth  week  shall  the  judgment  of  righteousness  [the 
judgment  of  Rev.  20 ;  4]  be  revealed  to  the  whole  world.  Every 
work  of  the  nngodly  shall  disappear  from  the  earth :  the  world  shall 
be  marked  out  for  destruction:  and  all  men  shall  be  on  the  look-out 
for  integrity.  [A  description  of  the  millennial  state.]  On  the 
tevenik  day  of  the  tenth  week  [i.e.,  at  the  termination  of  the  7000  years] 
there  shall  be  an  everlasting  judgment,  which  shall  be  executed  upon 
the  Watcbers  [the  judgment  of  Rev.  20;  11-15].  The  former 
heaven  shall  pass  away :  a  new  heaven  shall  appear ;  and  all  the 
celestial  powers  sbine  with  sevenfold  splendour  for  ever  [cp.  Rev. 
21 ;  1].  Afterwards  there  shall  be  many  weeks  ["  the  ages  of 
ages"],  which  shall  eternally  exist  in  righteousness :  neither  shall  sin 
be  named  there  for  ever  and  ever'  [cp.  Rev.  21 ;  27  ;  22  ;  5]. 

Laurence  says ;  "  In  the  moile  of  reckoning  here  adopted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  day  stands  for  a  hundred  years ;  so  that  consequently  a 
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week  is  made  to  express  a  period  of  Beveii  hundred  years."  In  con- 
formity with  this  view,  he  and  Murray  arrange  the  chronology  of  the 
whole  in  periods  of  700  years.  Now  this  ia  clearly  erroneous.  If, 
instead  of  being  guidtKl  by  the  above  bypothesie,  they  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  contents  of  the  several  portions,  tbey  must  have  seen,  that 
the  author  could  not  have  contemplated  such  a  chronological  distribu- 
tion into  periods  of  uniform  length.  The  events  had  in  view  under 
the  first  six  weeks  ere  described  with  suf&cient  cleamesB  to  leave  no 
doubt,  that  they  are  such  as  I  have  indicated.  And  it  will  be  found, 
that,  on  a  scheme  which  assigns  700  years  to  each  week,  the  events 
will  net  accord  with  their  dates  in  the  history  according  to  either  the 
Hebrew  or  the  LXX  chronology.  The  truth  is,  that  the  author  has 
assumed,  as  his  starting-point,  the  7,000  years  duration  of  the  existing 
state  of  things.  The  number  seven  has  probably  suggested  the  dis- 
tribution into  weeks.  This  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  ten  symbo- 
lical periods;  but  with  no  intention  of  equalizing  the  historical 
periods, — much  less,  of  carrying  the  reckoning  so  far  as  to  days. 
When  the  seventh  day  is  mentioned,  it  is  merely  as  the  last  day,  just 
aa  the  tenik  week  is  the  last  week.  So  that,  when  it  is  said ;  '  On  the 
seventh  day  of  the  tenth  week  there  shall  be  an  everlasting  judgment,' 
the  meaning  is  merely,  that  the  judgment  shall  take  place  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  seven  millennia. — Stuart  was  of  opinion,  that,  in 
the  seventh  week,  '  the  corruption  of  exiled  Jews,  and  the  conspicuous 
piety  oT  a  part  of  them,'  were  had  in  view ;  and  in  the  eighth  Judas 
Uaccabeeus  and  the  restoration  of  Jewish  worship  and  privileges. 
But  to  me  it  has  seemed  more  probable  (especially  on  comparing  ve. 
2),  that  in  the  former  a  new  religion,  conveying  perfect  instruction 
respecting  God's  ways  in  Providence  and  Grace,  is  spoken  of.  If  so, 
this  must  be  the  Christian  religion :  and  then  the  eighth  week  must 
relate  to  a  time  after  Christ. 

With  the  foregoing  scheme  we  may  properly  compare  the  parable  of 
(he  labourers  in  the  vineyard ;  for  in  it  die  same  system  of  ages  is  re- 
presented, though  on  a  different  scale.  The  twelve  hours  stand  for 
the  twelve  half  millennia,  which  compose  the  labour-period  of  the 
Jewish  mystery.  The  third  hour  of  the  day  will  correspond  to  a.m. 
1500;  and  a.ii.  1487  is  the  LXX  date  of  Enoch's  translation.  So 
that  those  called  at  the  third  hour  will  represent  the  converts  of 
Enoch's  preaching.  Similarly,  those  called  at  the  sixth  hour  (circa 
A.u.  3000)  may  symbolize  those,  who  were  instructed  by  Job's  ex- 
ample and  experience.  The  ninth  hour  will  terminate  at  the  date  of 
Elijah's  prophesying  and  translation.  The  eleventh  hour  will  close 
at  A.M.  5500, — the  LXX  date  of  Christ's  birth,  and  which  may  be 
accounted  the  epoch  of  the  calling  of  the  apostles. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  two  passages  in  4  £wa  xi-xii  and 
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xiv,  which  are  of  considerable  interest  in  connexion  with  my  view  of 
the  Apocalypse.  But,  aa  the  whole  work  ia  replete  with  allusions, 
which  bear  more  or  less  on  my  exposition,  I  will,  in  the  first  instance, 
give  a  Bnmmuy  of  the  greater  part  of  it. 

In  the  ItUrodttclion  (i-ii,  which  I  see  no  sufficient  grounds  for  not 
receiTiug  aa  a  genuine  part  of  the  work),  Ezra  introduces  himself  as 
baviag  8  commission  given  to  him  by  the  Lord  to  show  to  Ilia  people, 
that  the  calamities,  which  have  come  upon  theii  uation,  are  judgtaents 
for  their  rebellions  and  ungrateful  conduct.  The  Lord  recites  the 
chief  events  of  their  history  in  order  to  prove  how  much  He  had  done 
for  them.  He  '  would  have  gathered  them,  aa  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,'  but  now  their  '  bouse  is  desolate,'  He  goes 
on,  C.  1  i  35  as. ;  "  Your  houses  will  I  give  to  a  people  that  shall 
come,  which,  not  having  heard  of  me,  yet  shall  believe  me,  ...  I 
take  to  witness  the  grace  of  the  people  to  come,  whose  little  ones 
rejoice  in  gladness;  and,  though  they  have  not  seen  mc,  .  .  .  yet  in 
spirit  they  believe."  The  mother  of  the  ancient  people  is  next  repre- 
sented as  a  widow  and  forsaken,  and  as  casting  off  her  children,  C.  2  ; 
2  Bs.  The  Lord  then  adopts  in  their  place  "  jct  people,"  for  whom 
'  the  kingdom  and  the  everlasting  tabernacles  are  prepared.'  The 
"  mother  "  [the  Church]  is  called  upon  to  embrace  her  new  children ; 
for  whom  twelve  trees,  twelve  fountains,  and  seven  mighty  mountains 
(Ee.  17;  9:  22;  2)  have  been  prepared.  Then  follow  sundry  New 
Testament  precepts,  after  which  a  division  is  marked  at  ve.  33.  .Ezra 
in  his  own  person  nest  calls  upon  the  heathen  to  look  for  their  "ahep- 
herd  ;  for  HI  ts  nigh  at  haiul,  that  bIiiiII  come  in  tlie  end  of  the  age."  "  I 
testify  my  Saviour  openly."  "Behold  the  numier  of  thoee  thai  bt 
fealed  /err  the  feast  of  the  Lord,  .  .  .  and  have  received  gloriout  gar- 
ments." "  I  Eadras  saw  upon  the  Mount  Sion  a  great  people,  whom  I 
could  not  number,  and  they  all  praised  the  Lord  with  songs.  And  in 
the  midst  of  them,  there  was  a  young  man  of  a  high  stature,  taller 
than  all  the  rest,  and  upon  every  one  of  their  heads  he  set  crowns, 
&c.  (Re.  14  ;  1  sa,).  And  I  asked  the  angel ;  Sir,  who  are  these  ?  And 
he  said  to  me  ;  These  be  they,  that  have  put  off  the  mortal  clothing, 
and  put  on  the  immortal.  And  this  is  the  son  of  God,  whom  they 
confessed  in  the  world.  Now  are  they  crowned,  and  receive  palms 
(Re.  7  ;  9  ss.).  Then  the  angel  said  unto  me  ;  Go  thy  way,  and  tell 
my  people,  Ac."  [Tlius  the  introduction,  while  having  a  reference  to, 
is  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  work.  It  manifestly  intimates 
what  the  subject  of  the  work  will  be,  n'*,,  the  costing  away  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  grafting  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  God.  The 
two  mysteries  are  plainly  brought  into  contrast.  As  to  the  references 
to  the  New  Testament  Scriptiires,  and  to  the  Apocalypse  in  particular, 
they  seem  to  be  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt.     And  in  the  above,  as 
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veil  as  in  the  aubeequent  allueioDB  to  the  Babylonian  defltruction  of 
Jerusalem,  an  ey«  appeais  to  have  been  had  to  the  Roman.  It  can- 
not be  too  carefnlly  bome  in  mind  thioughout,  that  the  real  Babylon 
is  brought  to  view  only  as  a  symbol  of  the  mystical  Babylon.  In 
mentioning  Malachi,  among  the  twelve  propheta,  who  should  be 
guides  for  the  rising  people,  the  author  seems  to  have  forgotten, 
either  that  he  was  writing  in  the  chaiactei  of  Ezra,  or  that  Malachi 
lived  long  after  Ezra's  time.] 

Fint  divition. — The  symbolioal  allegory  opens  thus  (C.  iii)  ;  "  In  the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  of  the  city,  I  was  in  Babylon."  [The 
rain  of  the  first  city  was  in  b.o.  587  :  the  real  Ezra's  commisBion  is 
dated  457 ;  difieiGQce  130  y.  May  it  not  be  inferred  from  the  glaring 
discrepancy,  that  the  author  has  choeen  to  auhstitnte  his  own  era  in 
relation  to  the  second  ruin  of  the  city,  viz.,  a.d.  100,  for  that  of  Ezra, 
in  order  to  intimate  mystically,  what  was  the  Babylon  he  really  had 
in  view.  If  so,  the  time  of  his  writing  synchronized  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  dynasty  of  CaBsars  ?]  From  contemplating  "  the  desola- 
tion of  Sion,  and  the  wealth  of  them  that  dwelt  in  Babylon,"  Ezra 
is  led  to  ntter  complaints  and  to  question  the  Lord's  dealings.  The 
thoughts  are  carried  back  (as  we  have  seen  was  the  practice  in  similar 
productions)  to  the  creation.  Adam's  original  jmrity,  and  the  fall  of 
man  in  Am,  Xoah  and  the  flood,  Abraham  and  the  covenant  made 
with  him,  the  choice  of  Jacob,  the  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  the  giving 
of  the  Law  are  recited.  The  mention  of  the  latter  leads  to  the  intro- 
duction of  "  the  first  Adam"  (of  course  implying  the  second),  and  to 
a  plain  allusion  to  Bom.  8 ;  8  as.  "So  the  times  passed  away,  and 
the  years  were  brought  to  an  end"  [during  which  there  was  no  city  or 
temple].  '  Then  thou  didat  command  David  to  build  a  city  and  to 
offer  incense.'  But  the  inhabitants  tn  comeguenee  of  their  inbred  cor- 
rujaion  doing  wickedly,  their  city  was  destroyed.  [Here  we  are 
brought  to  the  actual  starting-point,  as  the  repetition  of  "  the  thirtieth 
year"  intimates.  In  the  comparison  between  Babylon  and  Zion  which 
follows,  the  Boman  destruction  is  doubtless  alluded  to.  The  senti- 
ments are  such  as  might  well  be  felt  by  a  Jewish  Christian  (such  an 
one  as  Paul), — especially  seeing  how  generally  the  Christians  were 
regarded  by  the  heathen  as  being  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  how  greatly 
those  of  Palestine  suffered  in  the  war.] — In  C.  iv  Uriel  is  sent  to 
show  Ezra  bis  incompetency  to  fathom  the  ways  of  God.  This  he 
does  by  proposing  three  questions  and  a  parable.  In  reply,  Ezra  pro- 
poses the  great  question  of  the  hook  ;"  W/iere/bre  is  Itrael  given  tip  as 
a  reproach  to  the  heathen,"  &g.  To  which  the  answer  is-,  " If  the 
place  where  the  evil  w  $ovm  [the  Dispensation  of  law,  under  which  the 
corruption  first  "  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam"  remained  uncured, — if 
tbisjpoM  not  oiray,  then  cannot  it  [the  Qospel]  come  that  is  tojcn  with 
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good."  Ezra  having  asked ;  "  How  and  when  shall  these  thinga  come 
to  paB8  ?"  the  angel  anewere ;  .  .  .  '  Did  not  the  eouls  also  of  tlie 
righteous  ask ;  .  .  .  When  cometh  our  reward  ?  And  Uriel  answered, 
When  the  number  of  seeds  is  filled  in  you'  [an  answer  apparently 
equivalent  to,  '  When  the  number  of  your  bretRren  is  completed,'  cp. 
Re.  6 ;  10,  11].  He  then  tells  Ezra  in  08*601,  that  G^od  had  affixed  a 
limit  to  the  time, — "  the  time  of  the  harvest"  (cp.  Be,  14 ;  15)  which 
could  not  poesibly  he  exceeded,  and  that  the  days  which  remained, 
compared  to  the  time  that  had  gone  by,  would  be  but  as  the  few 
scattered  drope  to  a  copious  shower  which  has  passed  over.  He  is 
not  empowered  to  tell  Ezra,  whether  he  may  live  to  see  the  end  ;  but 
of  the  tokens  of  what  shall  happen  he  may  tell  him  in  part,  [Doubtless, 
in  the  '  giving  over  of  the  people  whom  Thou  hast  loved  unto  ungodly 
nations,'  the  calamities  which  attended  the-Boman  destniction  of  Je- 
rusalem are  really  bad  in  view.] — C.  v.  'As  concerning  the  signs  ["of 
thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world:"  Mt.  24;  3],  the  days  come, 
that  they  which  dwell  upon  the  earth  [Rev.  13 ;  8,  Ac]  shall  he  taken 
in  great  number,  ...  But  iniquity  shall  increase  [Mt.  24;  12].  The 
land  .  .  ,  Bhalt  thou  see  wasted  suddenly  [by  the  Romans].  If  thou 
liveat,  thou  ehalt  see  after  the  third  trumpet,  that  the  sun  shall  sud- 
denly shine  again  in  the  night,  and  the  moon  thrice  in  the  day. 
[What  third  trumpet,  but  that  of  Be.  8  ;  10  can  be  meant  ?  Is  there 
not  some  allusion  to  the  sun  and  moon  of  John's  fourth  trumpet?] 
Then  shall  happen  fearful  prodigies.'  [Those  mentioned  are  similar 
to  those  of  which  Christ  prophesied  (Mt.  24  ;  fi,  7,  24,  29),  and  of  which 
Josephus  (Wars  VI.  V.  3)  writes.]— At  ve.  13  the  end  0/ the  first  niyht's 
vision  of  the  signs'  is  marked,  and  the  first  seven  days  fast  preeerihed. 

Second  rfiMsj'on,— With  ve.  23  begins  Ezra's  second  argument  to 
ebow,  that  God  has  not  dealt  justly  with  Israel  in  casting  them  off, 
and  'scattering  His  only  one  people  among  many.'  In  ve.  31  Uriel 
comes  to  instruct  him,  and  asks  ;  '  Canst  tliou  love  Israel  better  than 
He  that  made  them  ?'  Ezra  answers ;  '  No,  Lord  ;  but  ...  I  labour 
to  comprehend  the  way  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  understand  part  of 
His  judgment.'  The  Lord  shows  him  hy  similitudes,  that  he  cannot; 
and  then  answer?  his  argument,  tliat  the  perfect  way  might  have  been 
introduced  at  once  instead  of  hy  slow  and  painful  stages,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  "  our  mother  [the  Chureh  of  God],  of  whom  thou  hast 
told  me  that  she  is  young  [i.e.,  as  the  Church  of  Christ],  draweth  now 
nigh  unto  age  [i.e.,  as  the  Jewish  Church]."  Ezra  asks  to  he  shown 
"  6y  wAomtbou  visitest  thy  creature. "—C.  vi.  The  Lord  airewers,  that 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  [Bev.  13;  SJ  He,  and  He  alone, 
decreed  and  made  all  things,  and  by  Him  alone  will  they  be  ended. 
[Hence  it  is  evident  that  by  Uriel,  the  Lord,  is  meant  Christ,  the 
Creator  and  Mediator :  so  that  Christ  is  here  symbolized  by  an  angel.] 
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Ezra  inquires  ;  '  When  shall  be  the  end  of  the  first  [Dispensation],  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next?'  The  only  answer  is,  That  Esau  and 
Jacob  at  their  birth,  when  the  hand  of  Jacob  held  the  heel  of  Esau, 
are  a  figure  [of  the  two  Mysteries  :  cp.  Ga.  4  ;  22  bb.].  For  Esau  is  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  Jacob  the  beginning  of  it  that  foUoweth.  At 
ve.  12  Ezra  asks  to  be  shown  "  ike  tnd  of  the  ngns."  It  is  given  him 
to  stand  on  a  spot  unmoved  [the  Christian  Church]  in  a  great  earth- 
quake [the  overthrow  of  Judaism],  and  to  hear  a  mighty  sounding 
voice,  and  "  the  sound  of  it  was  like  the  sound  of  many  waters"  [Re. 
14 ;  2  :  19 ;  6],  and  it  said ;  '  The  days  come,  that  I  will  begin  to 
visit  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  make  inquisition  of  them, 
and  when  the  affliction  of  Siou  shall  be  fulfilled.  And  when  the 
world  [the  Mystery]  that  shall  begin  to  vanish  away  shall  be  fiuished 
(Re.  10;  7),  then  will  I  show  these  signs:  the  bookt  shall  he  opened 
before  the  firmament,  &c.  [cp.  Re.  20  ;  11  ss.J.  A  recital  of  prodigies 
follows  similar  to  those  before ;  and  on  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet 
[qu.  the  seventh  ?]  we  are  evidently  brought  again  to  the  scenes  of  the 
Roman  invasion  (as  in  Mt.  xxiv),  and  to  the  substitution  of  Chris- 
tianity for  Judaism.  '  Whoso  remainetli  shall  see  my  salvation,  and 
the  end  of  your  toorld.  Evil  shall  be  put  out.  Faith  shall  flourish. 
Corruption  shall  be  overcome.  The  truth  .  .  .  shall  be  declared.' — 
In  ve.  31  Ezra  is  promised  to  be  told  greater  thiugs  by  day,  if  he  will 
fast  again  seven  days.  He  is  warned,  "  not  with  the  times  that  are 
past  to  think  vain  things"  [i.e.,  to  entertain  Jewish  prejudices].  And 
thus  the  second  Vision  ends. 

Thii'd  divimon. — Ezra  prepares  himself  by  a  second  fast  of  seven 
days  for  a  third  Vision.  [The  clause  (vi ;  35),  "  that  I  might  fulfil 
the  three  weeks  which  he  told  me,"  shows,  that  a  week  is  to  be 
reckoned  between  the  Introduction  and  the  Allegory ;  and  thus  proveti 
the  genuineness  of  the  former,]  In  his  third  address  or  soliloquy, 
Ej^ra  recites  the  seven  days  work  of  creation  in  order  to  show,  that 
the  world  was  made  "/or  our  takes."  Seeing,  then,  he  argues,  that 
'  thou  madest  the  world  for  our  sakes,  and  as  for  the  other  people  who 
also  come  of  Adam,  thou  bast  said  that  they  are  nothing,  hut  be 
as  spittle,  why  are  we  thy  people  given  into  their  hands?  Why  do 
we  not  possess  an  inheritance  with  the  world  ?  how  long  shall  this 
last  ?' — C.  vii.  The  angel  returns  and  shows  Ezra  by  similitudes,  that 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  prepare  good  things  for  men,  unless  a 
way  had  been  opened  for  their  attainment, — that  Adam's  transgres- 
sion rendered  necessary  such  a  preparatory  Dispensation, — and  that 
he  must  '  consider  the  thing  that  is  to  come  [Christianity]  rather  than 
that  which  is  present'  [Judaism],  Again,  he  shows  Ezra,  that  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  are  treated  according  to  their  deserts. 
["Then  he  proceeds  to  a  more  explicit  revelation.]     "  Lo,  (he  time 
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ehall  come,  that  these  signs  which  I  have  told  thee  shall  come  to  pass; 
and  the  bride  shall  appear  (Re.  19  ;  7),  and  the  coming  forth  Bhall  bo 
Been,  that  now  is  withdrawn  from  the  earth.  .  .  .  For  mt  son  Jsscb 
ehall  be  revealed  and  those  Ti-ith  him  shall  be  made  glad  in  400  years. 
After  thiB,HT  son  the  Christ  shall  die,  and  all  who  breathe.  The 
world  shall  be  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven  days,  like  as  is  the 
first  beginning.  [Here  we  again  reach  the  epoch  of  Re.  xx,  and  have, 
perhaps,  a  type  of  the  Ages  of  a  new  Mystery.]  After  seven  days, 
the  world  that  yet  awaketb  not  shall  be  raised  up,  and  all  that  is  cor- 
rupt shall  perish.  The  earth  shall  deliver  the  dead,  and  Hades  the 
souls.  The  Most  High  shall  appear  on  his  judgment  throne.  Right- 
eousness, truth,  and  faith  shall  alone  endure,  and  sin  for  ever  cease. 
[Here  comes  in  the  passage  from  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic.  The 
abrupt  transition  without  it,  equally  with  the  natural  sequence  when 
it  is  inserted,  prove  its  genuineness.]  Sinners  shall  be  consigned  to 
the  abyss.  Paradise  shall  appear  in  its  glory.  A  hebdomad  of  years 
is  the  appointed  number  of  these  things.  [Perhaps  the  meaning  may 
be,  that  seven  mystical  years,  each  containing  1000  common  years,  is 
the  appointed  duratiori  of  the  existing  state  of  things.]  God  hat 
ordained  Tiro  tvorldi"  [=MysterieB].  Then  follow  reasonings  on  the 
doom  of  the  wicked,  and  inquiries  respecting  the  future  state.  Ezra 
asks,  whether  prayers  for  the  dead  are  lawful.  He  is  told,  that  they 
are  useless.  He  replies  [Here  the  received  text  resumes,  ve.  3S] ; 
Abraham  and  others  interceded  for  the  wicked,  and  why  should  not  in- 
tercession for  the  dead  be  allowed?  The  answer  is,  that  this  life  is  a 
state  of  probation  ;  not  so,  the  nest.  '  Then  I  said.  This  it  myjirtt  and 
latt  saying,  thai  it  had  been  better  not  to  have  given  tke  earth  unto  Adam  ; 
or  elte,  to  }iave  restrained  him  from  tinning.  .  .  .  0  Adam,  thou  art  not 
fallen  alone  ;  but  we  all  that  come  of  thee  (Rom.  5 ;  18).  What  profit 
is  it  to  ns,  that  immortal  life  is  proposed  to  us;  whereas  we  have 
done  the  works  that  bring  death  ?'  Ezra,  however,  ends  by  admitt^g 
the  great  goodness,  dc.  of  God. — C.  viii  is  a  dial<^e  on  the  text, 
"  Many  be  called,  but  few  chosen,"  Ezra  argues,  that,  as  God  dis- 
poses all  things  according  to  bis  pleasure,  He  might  save  all,  especially 
his  chosen  people.  For  them  Ezra  intercedes,  and  is  in  part  accepted. 
He  is  told,  that  they  who  have  sinned  acted  as  free  agents,  and  con- 
sequently deserve  to  be  punished,  "  And  therefore  is  my  judgment 
nowot  Aarui."  Ezra  replies;  '  Now  bast  thou  showed  me  the  wonders 
thou  wilt  do  in  the  Uut  timet ;  but  at  vJiat  tijne  tbou  hast  not  showed 
me?' — C.  ix.  The  angel  answers;  'When  thou  seest  part  of  the 
tigns  past  of  which  I  told  thee, — wAen  there  ihall  be  teen  earthquake* 
and  uproart  [Mt.  24;  7],  then  shalt  thou  understand,  that  the  Most 
High  spake  of  those  things  from  the  beginning.  Every  one  that 
shall  be  saved  by  .  .  faith,  shall  see  my  salvation ;  for  I  have  sanc- 
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tified  tliem  from  the  beginumg'  [Rev.  13  ;  8].  Ezra  cotuplaina  again, 
tbat  more  perish  than  are  saved.  He  is  told,  that  this  arises  fiom 
man's  corrupted  heart,  which  has  made  it  uecessaiy  for  the  Lord  to 
select  in  the  first  iostanee  '  a  grape  of  the  duster,  and  a  plant  of  a  great 
people,  and  to  let  the  multitude  ]>erish.'  In  conclusion,  further  com- 
munications are  promieed  if  be  will,  not  now  fast,  but  go  into  a  field, 
where  no  house  is  builded,  and  eat  only  flowers  for  seven  days.  [This 
seems  to  be  an  intimation  of  the  coming  of  a  new  and  better  state  of 
things.] 

Foarth  division. — At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  Ezra,  sitting  on 
the  grass,  begins  to  address  the  Lord  again  (ix ;  27).  '  Unlike,'  says 
he,  '  to  the  custom  in  other  cases,  the  Legal  dupensation  periihelh  not 
toith  tJiose  mho  received  it.'  And  when  I  spake  thus,  I  beheld  a  woman 
in  deep  affliction.  She  told  me ;  '  I  was  barren  thirty  years,  when 
God  gave  me  a  son. — Ch.  x.  On  his  wedding-night  he  died.  I  fled 
from  the  city,  and  intend  to  fast  here,  until  I  die.'  Then  I  reproved 
her  for  grieving  thus  for  one  son,  when  Sion  our  mother  is  full  of  all 
heaviness,  and  niacb  bumbled.  I  said  ;  '  If  tbou  shalt  acknowledge 
the  determination  of  God  to  be  just,  thott  shalt  receive  thy  son  again  in 
time,  and  be  commended.'  But  she  refused  to  be  comforted.  So  I 
proceeded  further  to  console  her  by  the  consideration  of  the  greater 
adversities  of  Sion, — '  our  soTictuary  laid  vxiste,  our  altar  broken  down, 
oar  temple  destroyed,  ttc. ;  and,  which  is  greatest  of  all,  the  seal  of 
Sion  hath  lost  her  honour,  for  she  is  delivered  to  them  that  hate  us. 
Wherefore,  put  away  thy  sorrows,  and  the  Highest  shall  give  thee 
rest.'  And  while  I  talked  with  her,  lo,  her  conot«Qance  on  a  sudden 
glistened  exceedingly.  With  a  cry,  at  which  the  earth  shook,  she 
vanished ;  and  a  vast  city  appeared  in  her  stead.  I  fell  ae  one  dead, 
when  Uriel  came  and  raised  me  up  (Se.  1 ;  17).  He  thos  interpreted 
the  Vision.  '  The  woman  was  Sion  [i.e.  the  Church  of  God ;  first,  as 
under  the  Law,  and  personified  in  Ezra  himself  and  his  conduct ;  and 
then,  as  exhibited  in  perfection  in  the  Evangelic  Jerusalem,]  as  a 
city  builded.  [The  woman's  30  years'  barrenness  represented  pri- 
marily the  30  years  preceding  Solomon's  building  the  t«mple ;  but 
these  probably  were  meant  to  stand  for  the  3000  years,  during  which 
there  was  no  '  house  of  God.']  The  bearing  of  a  son  was  Solomon's 
building  the  city  and  temple.  The  nourishing  meant  the  inhabita- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  son's  death  stood  for  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  great  end  of  the  Vision  was  to  console  thee  by  showing 
thee  Zion's  glorious  state  [under  the  Gospel]?  "Therefore  I  com- 
manded thee  to  go  into  the  field,  where  no  foundation  of  any  city  was. 
For,  in  the  place  wherein  the  Highest  beginnetk  to  show  His  city,  there 
can  no  man's  building  be  able  to  stand."  '  Therefore  fear  not ;  but 
go  see  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  building  [of  God],  as  much  as 
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thine  eyee  be  able  to  see  ;  and  tlien  shall  tbuu  hear  aa  much  as  thine 
ears  may  comprehend.  To-morrow  at  night  shall  the  Highest  show 
thee  VisioDB  of  the  high  thiugs,  which  the  Highest  will  do  to  thettt 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth  in  the  hut  days'  [of  the  Law]. 

Fifth  diviiion. — Cs.  xi-xii.  Ezra  accordingly  sees  a  Vision,  which, 
with  iti<  interpretation  by  the  angel,  was  as  follows.  There  came  up 
from  the  sea  [cp.  Re.  13;  1]  an  eaglo,  which  had  tvxlve  feathered 
wings,  eight  contrary  feathers  or  little  wings,  and  three  heads.  This 
eagle  represented  the  kingdom,  which  was  seen  in  the  Vision  of 
Daniel,  but  was  not  expounded  to  him  : — that  whicb  remained  of  the 
four  beasts,  that  is,  the  fourth,  which  overcame  all  the  preTious  beasts, 
and  had  power  over  the  world  with  great  fi^arfulness  and  mach  oppres- 
sion. The  feathers  or  wings  and  the  heads  represented  kings,  who 
ruled  in  succession  [though  some  of  the  eight  seem  to  have  been  in 
part  contemporaneous  with  the  others].  First,  the  twelve  reigned,  of 
whom  the  second  reigned  longer  than  any  other,  insomuch  that  none 
attained  to  the  half  of  his  time.  Then  there  came  a  voice,  not  from 
the  heads,  but  from  the  midst  of  the  body  of  the  eagle,  which  said  to 
the  feathers  ;  Watch  not  all  at  once,  but  in  turns.  This  voice  sig- 
nified, that,  after  the  time  of.  that  kingdom,  there  should  arise  great 
strivings,  and  it  should  stand  in  peril  of  falling;  nevertheless  it 
should  Dot  then  fall,  but  should  be  restored  again  to  his  beginning. 
In  process  of  time  the  feathers  that  followed  [meaning  apparently  the 
eight]  stood  up  on  the  right  side  ;  and  some  of  them  ruled,  and  some 
were  set  up,  but  ruled  not.  The  time  of  the  eight,  who  arose  '  in 
him,'  was  but  small.  After  this  the  twelve  feathers  appeared  no  more, 
nor  the  [first]  two  little  feathers,  which  perished  the  middle  time  ap- 
proacliing ;  nnd  there  was  no  more  upon  the  eagle's  body,  but  three 
heads  that  rested,  and  six  little  wings.  Then  saw  I  also,  that  two 
little  feathers  divided  themselves  from  the  six,  and  remained  under 
the  head  that  was  upon  the  right  side  ;  for  the  four  continued  in  their 
place.  [In  C.  12 ;  21,  "  four  shall  be  kept  until  their  end  begin  to 
approach  ;  bui  two  shall  be  kept  unto  the  end."]  And  !o,  the  feathere 
that  were  under  the  wing,  thought  to  set  up  themselves  and  to  have 
the  rule.  One  was  set  up,  but  shortly  it  appeared  no  more.  And  the 
second  was  sooner  away  than  the  first.  And  when  the  two  that  re- 
mained thought  to  reign,  the  middle  and  greatest  head  (which  was 
joined  by  the  two  others)  devoured  them.  And  this  head  put  the 
whole  earth  in  fear,  and  ruled  with  miich  oppression.  But  suddenly 
it  appeared  no  more.  Then  the  two  heads  which  remained  ruled  in 
like  sort.  And  lo,  the  head  on  the  right  side  devoured  that  on  the 
left.  These  three  heads  signified,  that,  in  his  last  days  the  Most 
High  shall  raise  up  three  kingdoms,  and  they  shall  rule  over  the 
earth  with   more  oppression  than  any  twfore  them.     Ono  of  them 
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eliall  die  upou  Iiib  tied,  yet  with  pain ;  the  secoDd  sUall  be  sliun  by  the 
thin],  who  at  the  laet  eball  fall  by  the  eword  himeelf.  Aad  whereas 
thou  eawest  two  feathers  under  the  wingB  pasaiDg  over  the  bead  that 
is  on  the  right  side,  it  Bigoifieth  that  these  are  tbey,wbom  the 
Highest  hath  kept  unto  their  end  ;  this  is  tbe  small  kingdom  and  full 
of  trouble,  as  thou  Bawest. — During  the  life-time  of  the  eagle  there 
came  a  roaring  lion  out  of  the  wood  ;  and  in  tbe  name  of  the  Most 
Highest  commanded  it  to  appear  no  more.  And  lo  I  the  head  that 
remained,  and  tbe  four  wings,  and  the  two  that  went  unto  it,  and  set 
themselves  up  to  reign,  and  their  kingdom  was  small  and  full  of 
uproar,  appeared  no  more.  Aud  the  whole  body  of  the  eagle  was 
burnt.  This  lion  was  the  anointed  One,  whom  the  Highest  hath 
kept  for  them,  and  for  their  wickedness  unto  the  end.  He  shall  set 
them  alive  before  bim  in  judgment,  and  shall  rebuke  them.  For  the 
rest  of  my  people  be  shall  deliver  with  mercy,  and  shall  make  them 
joyful  until  the  coming  of  the  day  of  judgment. — Tbe  angel  bore 
enjoins  Ezra  to  wait  yet  seven  days  more. 

Sixth  division.— C.  xiii.  After  twice  seven  days  Ezra  sees  another 
Vision.  A  great  wind  blows  on  the  sea,  and  therefrom  comes  a  man 
surrounded  hy  the  hosts  of  heaven  [the  Messiah].  A  multitude  of 
men  from  the  four  winds  assemble  to  make  war  upon  bim,  but  they 
become  sore  afraid ;  while  he  raises  up  a  great  mountain  [M.  Zion], 
and  takes  his  station  on  it  (cp.  He.  14 ;  1 :  19  ;  11  sa.)  He  lifts  not 
up  his  hand  against  them,  but  fire  goes  forth  from  bis  mouth,  and 
consumes  them.  Then  he  descends  from  tbe  mountain,  and  a  great 
multitude  come  to  bim,  of  whom  some  were  glad,  and  some  sorry. — 
The  angel  thus  iuterptets.  '  The  man  from  the  sea  is  he  who  will 
liberate  the  creature.  Tbe  fire  from  bis  mouth  is  the  destruction,  that 
will  take  place  at  bis  coming.  When  the  signs  shall  happen  which 
I  showed  thee  before,  my  son  shall  he  revealed,  and  shall  stand  on 
M.  Sion,  and  shall  rebuke  tbe  natious.  Tbe  peaceful  multitude 
gathered  to  bim  are  the  ten  tribes  whom  Salmanasar  carried  captive. — 
After  another  three  days  I  will  tell  thee  wondrous  things.' 

Seventh  division. — Cs.  xiv  ss.  On  tbe  third  day  the  voice,  which 
spake  to  Moses  from  the  bush,  speaks  to  Ezra  from  a  bush.  '  Hence- 
forth thou  sbalt  remain  with  my  Son,  until  the  times,  which  wax  old, 
are  ended.  For  the  world's  duration  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  [tbe 
Ethiopic  has  ten]  ;  and  ten  parts  and  a  half  are  gone  already.  Now, 
therefore,  set  thine  house  in  order.'  [What  follows  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.] 

We  will  now  proceed  to  advert  to  the  two  passages,  to  which  I 
alluded  at  tbe  outset. 

The  first  is  the  Vision  of  the  eagle  aiid  the  lion. 

The  interpretations  which  have  been  given  of  this  Vision  are  as 
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follows. — According  to  Abp.  Laurence,  the  twelve  wings  represent  the 
Sr§t  seven  kings  who  reified  in  Borne,  and  five  others  who  aspired 
to  dominioD  :  the  eight  little  winga  are  peiBons  who  aimed  at  supreme 
command,  ae  Sulpitius,  Marius,  &c. :  the  three  heads  are  Sylla,  Pom- 
pey,  and  C^sar.  According  to  Gfroerer  and  Stuart,  the  twelve  wings 
represent  the  twelve  Caesars,  and  the  eight  "  tributary  and  dependent 
ruleiB  over  Judea"  or  "  some  of  the  provinces."  According  to  a 
reviewer  of  Stuart  in  the  Churdiman't  Monihly  Review,  1847,  p.  46, 
the  twelve  are  the  Cfesars,  the  feathers  are  the  succeeding  emperors, 
with  two  provincial  generals,  down  to  Severus  and  his  two  sons  (who 
are  the  heads);  and  Macrinus  and  his  son  answer  to  the  two  last 
feathers. 

Laurence's  interpretation  may  safely  be  rejected  without  investi- 
gation.  That  of  the  reviewer  has  a  strong  point  in  respect  of  the 
heads  ;  but  the  history  of  the  emperors  who  followed  the  Ctesars  is 
BO  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  eight  little  wings,  that  the  latter 
unquestionably  cannot  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  former. 
Stuart's  view  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  on  the  whole,  and  it  has  a 
strong  point  in  the  duration  of  the  second  emperor's  reign ;  but  the 
history  of  the  eight  vrings  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  and  still 
less  can  that  of  the  three  heads.  The  two  last  interpretations  proceed 
on  the  assumption,  that  the  author  of  Ezra  supposed  the  fourth  beast 
of  Daniel  to  symbolize  Borne  under  the  Ciiesata.  But  I  am  not  satis- 
fied, that  such  was  the  case.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  fourth  beast  was 
intended  to  represent  the  Egypto-Syrian  kingdom ;  and  in  order  to 
show,  that  the  author  may  have  taken  the  same  view,  Lwill  offer  the 
following,  as  being  at  least  as  probable  an  interpretation  as  either  of 
the  foregoing,  though  not  free  from  dif&culties.  The  twelve  wings 
may  represent  the  twelve  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  from  Ptolemy  I 
to  Demetrius  II,  these  being  the  kings  that  reigned  with  more  or  less 
authority  over  Judea.  The  time  of  the  great  strivings  will  be  the 
period  of  the  Maccabean  conflicts.  The  eight  little  wings  will  signify 
the  eight  Asmoneeans,  who  subsequently  ruled  over  the  Jews,  '  the 
small  kingdom  and  full  of  trouble'  being  Judea  during  the  contests 
of  the  brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristohulus.  The  three  heads  will  be 
Sylla,  Fompey,  and  Ctesar,  the  second  of  whom  reduced  Judea  into 
subjection  to  Borne,  deposed  Aiistobulns,  and  deprived  Hyrcanus  of 
the  regal  dignity.  On  this  scheme  the  history  of  the  divided  state 
of  the  Grecian  kingdom  b  traced  aninterruptedly  down  to  the  reign, 
in  which  'the  lion'  of  Judah, — the  man-child  who  was  to  rule  the 
Gentiles  with  a  rod  of  iron,  came  into  the  world.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  number  of  the  kings  is  the  same  with  that  in  the 
second  division  of  Enoch's  chronological  allegory,  though  the  periods 
are  only  in  the  main  identical. — I  do  not  offer  this  scheme  as  being 
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Batiefactory  ;  for  f  liave  been  unable,  after  a  prolonged  investigation 
of  every  hypotheeis,  that  appeared  likely  to  lead  to  the  Bolution  of  the 
riddle,  to  find  any  that  was  not  liable  to  eeriouB  objections.  And,  in 
truth,  the  statements  in  reference  to  the  eight  wings  (if  indeed  only 
eight  are  spoken  of),  and  still  more  those  relating  to  the  three  heads, 
are  so  complicated,  and  those  in  tfae  explanation  appear  to  be  io  several 
respects  so  incompatible  with  those  in  the  allegory,  that  I  have  come 
to  the  coDclusioD,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  arrive  at 
a  certain  solution  of  the  whole. 

I  turn,  then,  to  the  other  passage  to  which  I  alluded,  namely,  that 
in  the  itventk  and  last  division  relating  to  the  world's  duration. 

AllnBioQ  is  doubtless  made  in  it  to  the  same  chronological  compu- 
tation, which  has  been  bad  in  view  in  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard.  By  '  the  world's  duration'  must  be  meant  the  labour- 
day  period  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  first  six  seals,  and  exclusive  of  '  the  age  to  come'  or  sabbatical 
period.  To  this  twelve  semi -millennia,  amounting  to  6000  years,  are 
evidently  intended  to  be  assigned.  The  '  ten  and  a  half  parts  which 
have  passed'  will  be  equivalent  to  5250  years.  If,  then,  in  'the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin '  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  (which 
is  the  symbolical  date  of  the  book,  see  C.  3 ;  1),  the  time  past  was 
reckoned  to  be  5250  years,  in  tho  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  by  the 
Romans  (which  may  be  taken  to  be  the  historical  correspondent  to 
the  symbolical  dote),  the  world's  age  would  be  5908  years.  This 
brings  the  date  of  writing  to  an  epoch  sufficiently  near  to  the  end  of 
the  6000  years  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Btatemeuts,  which  affirm 
or  imply  the  near  expiration  of  that  period  in  the  author's  view, — 
Stuart  expresses  a  confident  opinion,  that  the  reading  of  the  Ktbiopic 
version,  vvi.,  "  ten  parts,"  instead  of  Itoelve,  is  the  correct  reading. 
How  he  could  adopt  such  an  opinion,  seeing  that  '  ten  parts  and  a 
half,'  as  a  part  of  the  former,  are  next  spoken  of,  and  that  oonee- 
qnently  each  a  reading  muBt  involve  the  supposition  of  a  second  error, 
I  cannot  imagine.  More  probably  the  ten  has  been  introduced  by 
some  copyist,  who  had  in  his  mind  the  ten  weeks'  computation  of 

There  now  remain  only  one  or  two  points  more,  to  which  I  deem 
it  expedient  to  advert  in  this  Introduction. 

The  ehrtmologieal  computation,  that  ought  to  be  adopted  in  expound- 
ing, is  unquestionably  that  which  the  author  of  the  work  himself  had 
in  view.  This  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  LXX  or  longer  chro- 
nology, since  the  LXX  recension  was  that,  which  was  in  general 
use  at  the  time  that  he  wrote,  and  which  both  he  and  the  other  authors 
of  the  New  Testament  made  use  of,  as  clearly  appears  from  their  quo- 
tations and  references.    And  this  chronology  continued  in  use,  and 
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liad  umiueatioiied  nutiiority  allowed  it,  down  to  the  time  when  tbe 
expiration  of  the  0000  years,  aad  the  non  appearance  of  the  long- 
expected  Paradisiacal  millennium,  brought  it  into  disrepute,  and  led 
to  the  substitution  of  tJie  shorter  Hebrew  reckoning  in  its  place. — 
Various  eBtimates  of  the  duration  of  the  period  between  the  creation 
aud  the  vulgar  era  maj'  be  mode  from  tbe  data  furnished  in  tbe  LXX  ; 
but  five  and  a  half  millennia  may  he  taken  to  be  in  round  numhere 
tbe  most  probable  representation  of  it,  and  this  was  the  computation 
adopted  by  Africanus,  Hippolytus,  Ephrem  Syrus,  and  others.  An- 
other balf-millcnoium,  to  make  up  the  6000  years  of  the  sis  labour- 
periods,  will  bring  us  to  a.d.  500,  which  may  be  accounted  the  epoch 
of  the  completed  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
nations.  The  millennium  will  then  terminate  at  a.ii.  1500,  the  epoch 
of  the  great  Reformation  of  the  Christian  Church. — And  here  I  may 
be  permitted  to  notice  en  passant  a  remarkable  coinci^dence.  Tbe 
Alexandrian  computation  plnces  the  creation  in  b.c.  5502.  The  dis- 
coTery  of  America,  which  opetied  a  new  world  to  Christianity,  wherein 
it  has  made  far  more  rapid  progress  in  the  first  three  centuries  than 
it  made  in  the  same  time  at  its  beginning  in  the  old  world,  took  place 
in  4.D.  1498.  5502  +  1498  =  7000,  thus  giving  exactly  the  duration 
specified. 

Among  early  Jewish  writers,  who  have  adopted  the  scheme  of  ages 
above  referred  to,  may  be  mentioned  B.  Eetina,  Elias,  Jarchi,  Eliezer, 
Pbilo,  tJie  Rabbins  generally  in  tbe  Gemara  ;  and  among  Cfaristians 
£iu)ch,  Esdraa,  S inline.  Oracles,  Test.  XII  Pair.,  Gospel  of  Nicodemua, 
Barnabas,  Methodius,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Hilary,  a  Syriac  poem  of 
tbe  sixth  century,  Tichoolus,  Primosius,  Andreas,  Ansbert,  Haymo. — 
Calmet  fltates,  that  '  tbe  times  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ  have  been 
generally  divided  into  six  ages,'  and  he  gives  the  same  epochs,  that  I 
have  mentioned  above. 

The  following  interpreters  have  supposed,  that  tbe  sealed  book  had 
reference  wholly  or  partially  to  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  or  Dispensations  :  Hippolytus  (i.D.  230),  Yictorinus 
(303),  Tichoniua  (400),  Hilary  (429),  Primasius  (550),  Bede  (730), 
Ansbert  (770),  Haymo  (820),  Berengaud  (twelfth  cent.),  Joachim 
(1196),  Sibliandor,  Adams.  "Many  striking  testimonies  from  the 
very  ancient  commentators  on  the  Apocalj'pse,  all  of  whom  appear  to 
have  considered  the  scaled  book  to  bo  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
may  be  found  in  Adams's  work ;  '  The  opening  of  the  tealed  book  shotm 
to  he  a  symbol  o/a/itture  republication  of  the  Old  Testament.'  "  [!  I] 

As  specimens  of  the  endless  variety  of  schemes  and  applications, 
which  have  been  devised  for  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  seven-seal  roll, 
or  for  tbe  Apocalypse  in  general,  I  subjoin  the  following. — Andreas  .- 
The  seven-seal  book  is  the  book  of  God's  purposes.     Augvstine  and 
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the  old/aihera  coneidered,  that  the  seala  related  to  the  period  betweeo 
the  two  adveiite.  So  did  Andretu,  Anselm,  and  Chylraus.  ViHorinne 
made  oat,  that  the  first  four  eeals  reached  from  the  ascetiBion  to  tlie 
judgment :  while  Foxe  and  Faher  have  made  them  relate  to  the  four 
prophetic  empiree  ;  and  Biheira  to  the  time  lietween  the  apoetle  and 
TrnjaD,  According  to  tToachitn  Ablas  the  sealed  roll  symbolizes  tlie 
history  betweeD  Abraham  and  Christ,  and  ateo  that  between  Christ 
and  the  Millennium.  Berengaud  and  Bihliander  interpreted  the  seals 
as  symbolizing  the'eventB  from  the  creation  to  the  consummatioD, 
and  with  them  the  trumpets  and  vials  are  each  parallel ;  Frere,  the 
seals  as  denoting  judgments  on  Western  Eome  ;  the  trumpets  on 
Eastern  Eome.  Bullinger  considered  the  sealed  roll  to  relate  to  the 
period  between  John's  time  and  a.d.  1557;  Nicholas  de  Lyra  and 
Bale,  to  the  history  of  Christendom  to  the  end  :  Brighlman,  to  the 
political  history  from  Trajan  to  Constantino :  Daitbia,  to  the  Grospet : 
l/owman,  to  a.d.  95—323  t  Abauzit,  Sarenherg,  Berder,  Hartwigi  and 
Ztdlig,  to  the  Jews  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  According  to 
Parew  the  first  aix  seals  relate  to  Church  history  from  Christ  to  the 
judgment :  according  to  Pyle,  to  Pagan  Eome  from  a. p.  33  to  312  : 
according  to  Todd,  to  the  signs  and  ciTcumatances  of  Christ's  second 
advent.  Todd  afBrms,  that  the  scaled  book  represents  Christ's  inves- 
titure as  judge :  Burgh,  that  it  is  the  title-deed  of  Christ's  inheritance : 
WeMein,  that  it  is  a  book  of  divorcement  from  God  to  the  Jews, 
PrteteriiU  make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Apocalj^e  relate  to  tlie  first 
century,  or  to  the  firet  three  centuries  :  Fuhtristt,  to  a  abort  period  at 
the  final  advent:  Pnegentists,  to  the  whole  history  of  the  Church, 
Alca»»ar'>  schetne  is  this:  Cs.  i~xi  relate  to  the  Jews  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalsm ;  xii-xx  to  the  overthrow  of  heathen  Borne  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Romish  Church  by  Ccnstantine  and  his  succes- 
sors ;  xsi-xxii  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  heaven.  Bosiaet  was  of  the 
same  school :  Cs.  v-xi  relate  to  the  Jewish  enemies  of  the  Church  ; 
xii-xix  to  heathen  Romish  enemies.  Grolius  and  Le  Clerc  substan- 
tially  as  Alcassar,  excluding  the  Romish  application.  Mede :  Cs. 
vi-ix  and  x-xix  synchronize  and  extend  from  \.tf.  1  to  1600.  Ham- 
mond :  Cs.  vi-ii  relate  to  persecutions  of  the  Jews ;  lii-xix  to  the 
Roman  persecutions  and  growth  of  the  Church ;  xx-xxi  to  the  mil- 
lennium. Fitringa  ;  Cb.  i-iii  =  the  internal  state  of  the  Church  to 
the  end  of  time  ;  iv-viii ;  1  =  the  external  state  of  the  Church  from 
A.B.  96  to  the  end;  vjii;  3-xi;  19  =  pagan  and  Christian  Rome; 
xii ;  I'xzii ;  S  =  papal  Eome  from  Constantine  to  the  destruction  of 
the  beast,  and  the  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  kingdom 
of  glory.  PoTimie,  Von  Hbnegg,  Spener,  Whiston,  Driessen,  Bengtl, 
iTuriew,  Cratener,  Fleming,  Daubia,  Pyle,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Bp.  Newton, 
Scott, Daviton,  Allwood,Bcmel,  Qatintlelt,  Frere,  Haherskon,  Fyah,  Keilh, 
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Bickersteth,  Bame»,  are  of  the  eame  school  as  Mede,  making  endleea 
minor  variatione.  Lowman :  iv— xxii  contain  seven  poriods  of  Church 
tiatory,  from  a.d.  96  to  the  end.  Wetttein,  Herremchneider,  Eiehhom, 
Stuart ;  i-xi  (or  vi-xi  or  vi-xii)  relate  to  the  Jews ;  lii  bb.  to  heathen 
Rome.  Bp.  Walmtley :  the  seals,  trampets,  and  rials  relate  to  the 
sufferings  and  triumphs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  eame  seven 
ages ;  I.  the  300  years  to  Constantine ;  II.  the  next  100  years  of  the 
Arian  heresy;  HI.  a.d.  406-620,  judgments  on  Wealem  Rome;  IV. 
Mahometanism  and  fall  of  Eastern  Rome,  to  1S20 ;  V.  300  years  from 
1520 ;  VI.  the  last  earthly  sUte  ;  VII.  the  heavenly  state.  Wood- 
house :  the  seals,  trumpets,  aod  vials  are  Bynchronical  on  the  whole, 
the  seventh  seal  extending  to  C.  22 ;  5,  and  beiog  parallel  with  the 
first  six.  The  three  series  depict  the  spiritval  or  internal  state  of  the 
Church  from  a.d.  33  to  the  end  of  time,  dmingkame :  vi-vii,  the 
first  six  seals  symbolize  the  history  of  the  Church  from  a.d.  33 
to  1792 ;  viii-xi,  the  seventh  seal  includes  the  seven  tmmpete, 
which  relate  to  the  invasions  of  Eastern  and  Western  Rome  during 
the  period  of  the  first  six  seals;  xii-xtz  relate  to  the  eame  period; 
the  vials  commenced  contemporaneously  in  1792.  Faber  ;  the  whole 
relates  to  'the  seven  times'  of  Kebuchadnezzar,  vtz,  from  B.C.  €57  to 
A.D.  1865;  iv-ix  from  B.C.  G57  to  a.d.  1697;  x-iiv  {which  is  the 
little  book)  from  A.n.  604  to  1865 ;  xv-^xxii  from  1789  to  the  con- 
summation. Lacuma  and  Irving  .-  "  the  scaled  book  is  not  a  revela- 
tion, but  a  book  relating  to  a  forfeited  inheritance,  namely,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  earth  forfeited  by  Adam."  8.  Lee  :  the  seals,  trumpets, 
and  vials  commence,  but  do  not  terminate  consecutively :  they  syn- 
chronize, and  each  series  unfolds  the  events  of  Daniel's  seventieth 
week.  I.e.  from  A.n.  33  to  320.  Crofy :  the  seals  extend  from  the 
fourth  century  to  the  consummation  ;  the  trumpets  and  vials  are 
parallel,  beginning  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Todd  :  vi-vii,  viii-xi, 
xii-xiv,  xv-xvi,  xvii-xxii ;  6,  form  five  parallel  sories,  Elliott ; 
vi-vii  =  prosperity,  decline,  and  fall  of  pagan  Bome,  a.d.  96-313; 
viii-ix  =  deatruction  of  WeBtem  Rome  by  the  Goths,  and  of  Eastern 
by  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  395-1453  ;  x-xi ;  14  =  the  Reformation, 
1453-1468 ;  xii-xiv  and  xvii  =  the  Papacy  and  the  Church  (retro- 
gressive); li;  15-19,  IV,  xvi;  1-12,  xiv;  6-8,  the  Trench  Revolu- 
tion, 1789-1830;  from  xiv;  6  and  xvi ;  13  to  the  end  =  the  present 
and  the  future.  Davidson  .-  iv-xi  =  the  fortunes  of  Christ's  followera 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism ;  xii-xix  =  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Church  by  heathen 
Bome,  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathenism;  xx-xxii;  6  = 
the  future  state  of  the  Church  on  earth,  the  judgment,  and  the 
heavenly  state.  Wordsworth  :  the  seals  and  trumpets  are  synchroni- 
cal,  and  relate  t^  the  period  from  the  nativity  to  the  consummation ; 
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"xii-xix  relate  to  the  Papacy  and  the  Chnreh  ;  the  millenniom  te  the 
period  between  the  two  advents.  Huntingford  :  iv-xi ;  18,  li ;  19- 
xii,  IX,  these  three  BjDchronize  on  the  whole,  and  de§cribe  the  period 
between  the  two  adTenta ;  xxi-xsii  =  the  condition  of  tbe  redeemed 
after  the  judgment,  Odl :  iv-x,  li,  xii-xvi,  xvii-xix,  are  four  parallel 
lines  relating  to  the  hietory  of  Rome,  the  Papacy,  and  tbe  Church, 
from  A.D.  96  to  the  second  advent.  Isaac  WilUamt :  "  a  continuous 
account  of  Christianity ;"  the  first  six  seals  relate  to  Christ's  coming 
to  judgment  on  Jerusalem  ;  the  trumpets  are  judgments  and  Buffer- 
ings of  the  Church  from  Christ  to  the  consummation.  Hengstenberg. 
Seven  groups,  i  j  4-iii ;  22,  the  epistles,  iv ;  1-viii ;  1,  the  seals,  in 
which  '  the  Church,  harassed  by  the  persecutions  of  the  world,  has  the 
image  of  her  heavenly  king  placed  before  her  eyes,  as  he  visits  the 
persecuting  world  with  divers  judgments.'  viii ;  2-xi ;  19,  the  trum- 
pets, '  the  plagne  of  war  is  represented  under  a  series  of  symbols,  as 
that  by  which  Qod  continually  during  tbe  course  of  ages  chastises 
anew  the  heathenish  opposition  that  is  made  to  his  kingdom.'  xii- 
xiv,  'the  three  enemies  of  God's  kingdom,  Satan,  the  God-oppodng 
worldly  power,  and  earthly,  physical,  demoniacal  wisdom.'  xv-xvi, 
tbe  vials,  which  '  unfold  the  plagues,  that,  during  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, accompany  tbe  ungodly  world-power.'  zvii-xx,  '  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  three  enemies.'  xxi ;  1-ixii ;  5,  the  erection  on  the  new 
earth  of  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Thus  Hengstenberg  deals  almost 
exclusively  in  vague  generalities.  Jeitour :  the  epistles  and  the 
chapters  which  follow  them  synchronize  (some  of  the  chapters  being 
supplemental  to  others),  and  represent  the  history  of  the  Church  to 
the  Uillennium  and  first  resurrection.  W.  H.  Scott's  scheme  is  so 
complicated  and  extravagant  as  not  to  allow  of  any  idea  being  given 
of  it  in  a  moderate  space. 

I  will  now  bring  this  Introduction  to  a  close  with  quoting  some 
texts,  which  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  mottoes  to  the  seven- 
seal  book : — '  God  .  .  .  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  ue  by  his 
Sod,  whom  He  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he 
constituted  the  ages.'  '  By  faith  we  understand,  that  the  ages  were 
arranged  by  God's  command.'  '  Christ  hath  appeared  once  for  all  at 
the  consummation  of  the  ages  to  put  away  sin.'  '  When  the  jHeroma 
[or  complement]  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son.' 
'  We  [the  first  Christians]  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  [terrestrial  and 
celestial]  ages  have  met  together.'  '  Neither  in  the  present  age,  nor 
in  that  which  is  about  to  come.'  '  The  harvest  is  the  consummation 
of  this  age.'  '  Having  made  known  ante  us  the  mystery  of  His  will, 
...  in  the  economy  of  the  complement  of  the  seasons,  to  gather 
together  all  things  in  Christ.'  '  The  Law  was  instituted  and  admi- 
nistered through  angels  in  a  Mediator's  hand.'    '  Are  they  not  all 
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miniatering  spirits?'  '  For  unto  the  augels  hath  he  not  put  in  enb- 
jection  the  vorld  to  come.'  '  The'Law  was  the  shadow  of  good  things 
to  coma,  &nd  made  nothing  perfect,  hot  the  bringing  in  of  a  bett«r 
hope  did.'  '  By  so  much  was  Jesus  made  a  surety  and  a  mediator  of 
a  better  covenant.'  '  In  that  He  saith,  "  A  new  covenant,"  He  hath 
mode  the  first  old.' 


TU  SEVEN-SEAL    ROLL. 

SEFTAD  of  the  Seals,  teitJi  HEPTADAL  Epilogue  indvded 
in  Oie  sixth  : 

Nob.  XII-XIII  :  Chs.  vi-viii;  5.    b.o.  5500  to  a.d.  1500. 

HEPTAD  XII.  Ch.vi. 

itiv.  1.     THB  riEST  SXAL  =  Creation  to  Deluge:  a.m.  1-2200. 

VI;  1-2.  385-392.  And  I  hekeld,  token  the  lamb  opened  one  of  th« 
tenen  koU  ;  and  I  heard  one  of  Qiefirwr  living  crealuret  taying  {at  of  a 
voice  of  thtiTider)'  ^  Come.'  And  Z  beheld,  and  lof  a  white  horgCi  and  ht 
who  lat  on  him  having  a  hovi :  and  a  crown  woe  given  to  him  ;  and  he 
jeent  oat  conqvtring,  and  in  order  that  Ite  might  conquer. 

VI  ;  1,  385.  When  the  lamb  opened  one  of  the  seah.  Observe  that 
the  numeral  (one)  ia  used,  and  not  the  ordinal  (Jtrst},  as  in  all  the 
other  seals,  and  in  the  first  trumpet  and  first  vial.  Possibly  this  dif- 
ference may  have  been  made  to  intimate  to  the  reader  at  the  outset, 
by  a  construetio  ad  genanm,  that  the  seals  are  necessarily  not  placed  at 
the  termination,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  several  ages.  The 
mere  breaking  of  the  first  seal  would  bring  to  view  only  the  seal-epoch 
or  point  of  departure  of  the  first  age,  and  not  the  symbol izati on  of  the 
age  itself.  In  order  to  make  the  latter  visible  a  further  act  would  be 
necessary,  viz.  the  unfolding  of  the  roll  as  far  as  to  the  second  seal. 
So  that,  by  the  breaking  of  the  first  seal  it  could  not  be  saidj  that  the 
first  age  was  beheld.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  &  living-creature, 
subsequent  to  the  opening  but  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  «onic 
symbol,  and  also  the  repetition  of  I  beheld,  seem  to  be  designed  to 
mark  a  distinction  between  the  opening  to  view  of  the  seal-epoch, 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  aymbol.-^It  will  be  found  important  that 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  strictly  speaking,  each  seal  stands  at 
the  head  or  commencement,  and  covers  the  introductory  epoch  of  its 
age;  e.g.,  the  second  seal  covers  the  year  of  deluge,  which  is  the 
division  between  the  first  and  second  seals,  and  constitutes  the  com- 
menoing  epoch  of  the  latter. 
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38G.  And  I  heard  one  if  (fte  four  ereatures  sag.  No.  385  affords  a 
precedent  for  regarding  the  one  here  as  being  really  equivalent  to  the 
first;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  second,  dc.,  which  follow.  The  first 
woold  be  the  lion  of  Jndah  (cp.  Nu.  2  ;  9  :  Be.  4  ;  7).  Now,  if  the 
lider  on  the  white  horse  be  in  a  special  manner  symbolical  of  him, 
who  had  just  been  described  as  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  the 
propriety  of  this  creature's  acting  as  his  hierophaut  must  be  too  self- 
evident  to  requite  a  word  of  illustration. — It  may  further  bo  observed, 
that  the  division  which  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  lion  pitched 
on  the  east  side.  Hence,  in  the  selection  of  this  creature  for  the  first 
seal,  there  may  have  been  also  intended  an  allnsion  to  the  quarter  in 
which  the  human  race  was  located  at  its  creation,  and  whence  it  vent 
forth  on  its  migrations :  cp.  Ge.  2  ;  8 ;  "  The  Lord  planted  a  garden 
eatlward  in  Eden." — But  why  are  these  creatures  introduced  in  the 
firEt  four  seals  ?  And  why  is  an  order  assigned  to  them  ?  The  latter 
question  we  will  consider  in  reference  to  each  as  it  occurs.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  former  I  offer  the  following  conjectures.  Thoy  may  bo 
introduced  as  being  symbolical  bearers  of  the  knowledge  and  will  of 
God.  Or,  it  may  be,  to  give  more  emphatically  a  character  of  homo- 
geneity to  these  seals  by  denoting,  that  thoy  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  in  having  some.quality  ia  common,  thus  dividing  the  heptod 
(as  is  usual)  into  a  quartad  and  a  tiiad.  Or  perhaps  the  object  may 
have  been  to  intimate,  that  some  attribute  of  the  entlironed  One  is  to 
be  seen  specially  illustrated  in  the  several  ages. — It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  four  spiritual  beings  are  similarly  introduced,  and  in  a 
similar  scene  to  that  presented  in  Chs.  IV- V,  in  the  'First  Parable' 
in  the  book  of  Enoch.  After  an  announcement  of  the  time  of  judg- 
ment and  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  of  the 
descent  from  heaven  of  '  the  holy  and  elect  race'  (cp.  Re.  19  ;  14  : 
"  the  hosts  from  the  heaveu  followed  him,"  and  17  ;  14  r  "  those  with 
Him  are  elect  and  faithful"),  the  prophet  is  caught  up  to  heaven, 
where  he  beholds  a  countless  number  of  saints  and  angels,  unceas- 
ingly engaged  in  praising  God  (cp.  4  ;  1,  8  as. :  5;  8  ss.).  Myriads 
(G  ■  11)  stand  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  :  and  on  the/our  tides  o/Bwa 
arejbur  archangels,  who  twxetsively  address  Him,  supplicating  Him  for 
success  in  the  different  tasks  assigned  to  them  (see  p.  183). 

387,  Aa  of  a  voice  of  thunder,  i.e.,  as  it  were  a  sound  of  a  clap  of 
thunder.  But  some  MSS.  read  aa  in  a  voice,  and  some  as  a  voice,  i.e. 
as  a  clap  of  thunder. — Why  in  this,  and  only  in  this  instance,  is  the 
creature  said  thus  to  speak  7  In  C.  10  ;  3  the  rainbow-crowned  angel, 
who  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Mediator,  is  described 
aa  crying  out  with  a  voice  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  and  it  is  added  ; 
"  When  he  cried,  the  seven  tiiunders  uttered  their  voices."  Now,  I 
doubt  not,  that  those  thunders  have  been  had  in  view.    In  both  scenes 
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Jesus  is  the  principal  figure.  And  his  introduction  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  angry  threateniDg  of  thunder,  which  gathers  strength 
as  it  approaches  the  goal  of  his  advent  to  the  great  battle  in  C.  19  ; 
11  SB.,  is  meant  to  portend  the  fearful  vengeance  that  he  is  ahout  to 
take  on  the  enemies  of  his  people. — Come.  The  most  ancient  MS9.  do 
not  give,  as  in  the  R.  T.  of  this  and  the  three  next  Bcab,  aikd  «m. 
The  call  of  the  received  reading  could  only  have  been  addressed  to 
the  Beer ;  and  its  object  must  have  been  to  announce,  that  something 
vos  coming  which  was  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  attention  :  but 
that  of  the  preferable  reading  may  have  been  addressed  either  to  the 
Beer  or  to  the  horseman  ;  and  as  in  each  seal  the  going  forth  imme- 
diately follows  on  this  call,  and  in  the  first  two  the  text  tune  as  it 
were, '  Come,  and  he  came  forth,'  I  should  incline  to  the  latter  con- 
struction. In  thia  case  tbe  intention  may  have  been  to  introduce  the 
horseman  as  the  real  though  nnseen  actor  in  the  events  of  the 
period. 

VI ;  2.  388.  And  I  beheld,  aitd  lo  t  a  vAite  horK.  The  being 
mounted  doubtless  gives  to  the  rider  the  character  of  a  warrior.  But 
the  horse  must  also  have  an  emblematic  signification  proper  to 
it.self;  and  what  this  is  may  best  be  gathered  from  the  commonly 
received  characteristic  of  the  horse,  viz.,  swiftness.  On  this  account, 
— I  mean,  as  being  significant  of  the  rapidity  of  tbe  sun's  motion 
(that  is,  of  the  swift  lapse  of  time),  no  doubt  it  was,  that  horses  were 
consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  were  represented  as  yoked  to  his  chariot 
(cp.  2  EgB.  23  ;  11).  And  to  the  borse  may  be  ajiplied  literally  the 
very  words  which  were  spoken  figuratively  of  time,  "/ugit  cilo  pede." 
Partly  with  the  same  object  of  denoting  the  rapidity  of  the  advent  of 
the  four  kiDgdoms,  which  in  succession  ruled  over  Judea,  horses 
appear  to  have  been  used  as  symbols  of  them  in  Zee.  1 ;  8  and  G ; 
1-8.  And  BA  tbe  latter  passage  is  tbe  precedent  of  the  first  four 
sealB,  it  may  be  expected  to  help  ub  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
the  horses  in  these.  The  four  horses  therein,  red,  black,  white,  and 
grisled  (the  pale  of  John),  distinguish  the  four  kingdoms  as  well  as 
denote  their  characteristics.  They  thus  mark  out  the  period  or  age 
proper  to  each.  And  such  I  take  to  be  the  office  of  the  horses  in  the 
four  seals,  their  colours  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  several  ages  which  they  represent.  So  that,  in  short,  a 
horse  becomes  generically  an  emblem  of  a  period  of  time  between  two 
epochs  in  virtue  of  its  capacity  for  swift  transition  from  point  to 
point,  and  its  colour  specifically  denotes  the  characteristic  of  the 
particular  period. — As  tending  to  corroborate  what  has  now  been 
ailvanced  I  may  refer  to  a  passage  in  Hermat  (Vis.  IV.),  in  which  a 
sea-monster  is  described  as  having  a  head  striped  with  black,  red, 
golden,  and  white.    These  colours  are  then  explained  as  being  cba- 
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racterifltic  of  ages  :  the  black  of  this  dark  t^e ;  the  red  of  the  wicked 
age,  which  mnet  perish  by  blood  and  Are ;  the  gold  of  those,  who  will 
come  ont  of  the  fire  purified  ;  the  white  of  the  age  to  come,  wherein 
all  will  be  pnre  and  cleao.— lu  the  case  before  qb  the  white  colour 
must  denote  some  pecnliar  ezoellence  and  purity  in  the  pristine  age. 
And,  despite  the  depravity  which  had  spread  through  the  human  race 
towards  its  conclusion,  purity  may  well  have  been  selected  as  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  primeval  period,  when  the  race  was  fresh  from  its 
Creator's  hands.— The  difficulty  of  selecting  any  one  general  feature, 
capable  of  being  symbolized  by  a  colour,  aud  adapted  to  distinguish 
each  age  from  the  rest,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the 
probability  of  the  solutions  now  to  be  offered. 

?89.  Awl  Ae  wio  tat  on  him  had  a  how.  To  ride  signifies  to  rule, 
and  to  ride  a  vAiU  hoise  to  appear  ae  a  victor  and  rule  by  right  of 
conquest.  Thus,  Wemyss  says  ;  "  In  Ps.  45  ;  5  33''|,  receb,  to  ride,  is 
translated  in  the  LXX.  by  /StunXcucu',  to  reign ;  and  in  seTcral  other 
places  to  ride  signifies  to  hav«  domiaion:  De.  32;  13:  Fa.  66;  12: 
Is.  58 ;  14,  Agreeably  to  this  the  Indian  and  otfaer  interpreters 
say,  that  if  any  one  dreame  that  he  rides  upon  a  generous  horse,  it 
denotes  that  he  shall  obtain  dignity,  fame,  authority,  prosperity,  and 
a  good  name  among  the  people;  in  short  all  such  things  as  may 
accrue  to  a  man  by  good  succesa  in  martial  affairs.  As  a  horse  is  a 
warlike,  so  is  he  also  a  swift  creature,  and  is  therefore  not  only  the 
symbol  of  conquest,  but  of  the  ipeedineu  of  it :  Joel  2  ;  4 :  Hab.  1 ;  8 : 
Jer.  4;  13."  When  a  general  set  out  on  a  distant  expedition,  and 
when  on  hie  return  victorious  be  was  decreed  a  triumphal  entry,  it 
was  customary  for  him  to  ride  on  a  white  horse.  Hence  to  sit  on  a 
white  horse  maybe  emblematic  of  a  conqueror. — That  the  rider  here 
represents  the  Mediator  Jesus  seems  to  me  evident  from  the  following 
considerations.  1.  The  mode  of  description  shows,  that  he  must 
be  meant.  For,  what  other  person  could  he  understood  by  such  a  para> 
pbraatic  description  ?  Or,  with  what  propriety  could  the  same  mode 
of  oxprossion  be  used  in  reference  to  any  other  being,  that  is  used 
whenever  the  Uediator  Is  brought  to  view  as  God  on  the  throne  ;  as 
e.g.,  in  C.  4 ;  2 :  20 ;  11 :  21 ;  6  ?  The  similarity  may  oven  be  thought 
to  intimate,  that  Jesus  appears  in  these  seals  as  a  partaker  in  the 
Divine  nature.  At  any  rate  it  precludes  the  supposition,  that  any 
other  than  he  is  meant;  since  utter  confusion  must  arise,  if  such  an 
abstract  mode  of  description  were  used  of  different  parties  indis- 
criminately. 2.  In  C.  19 ;  11  another  warrior  goes  forth  '  to  war' 
and  to  conquer,  crowned  wiU)  many  diadems,  and  having  a  sharp 
sword.  The  points  of  resemblance  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
my  mind,  that  the  two  symbols  represent  the  same  person.  And  if 
BO,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  "  the  Word  of  G-od,"  the  symbol  before 
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Ua  must  ri^present  the  Bame  anguat  personage  (cp.  14  ;  14).  In  that 
case,  JeauB  will  be  exhibited  here  aa  the  Alpha  going  -forth  at  the 
begiDDing,  and  there  as  the  Omega  coming  to  execute  judgment  at 
the  end,  of  the  terrestrial  ages  of  the  Kyetery.  3.  Jesus  vas  re- 
garded in  the  apostolic  age  aa  having  been  an  agent  in  and  from  the 
Oreation.  See  Guide,  65  sb.,  77.  In  particular,  in  the  work  before 
us  he  is  described  as  "  the  lamb  slain  from  the  fonndation  of  the 
world,"  and  as  keeping  "  the  book  of  life"  therefrom.  And  in  coEeval 
works  are  paesages  to  the  same  effect.  Thus,  in  Snoch,  C.  48 ;  "  The 
Son  of  man  is  invoked  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  ica*  invrAed 
be/ore  the  creation  of  the  tun  and  alara."  "  TaE  elect  Ohb  and  the 
Concealed  One  existed  in  His  presence  before  the  world  was  created. 
"  AH  the  angels  of  the  Lordi,  viz.  of  thb  blict  one  and  of  the  other 
potver  who  was  upon  the  earth  over  the  water  on  that  day  (sc.  of  creation, 
cp.  Gen.  1 ;  2)  praise  him."  '  All  shall  praise  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
from  the  beginning  existed  in  secret.'  And  in  Hermaa  :  Sim.  viii;  12 ; 
"  The  Son  of  Grod  is  more  ancient  than  any  creature  ;  insomuch  that 
he  was  in  council  with  his  Father  at  the  creation  of  all  things." 
Again,  in  Vis.  II  the  Church  is  represented  by  a  woman,  who  "  ap- 
pears old,  because  the  church  was  constituted  before  the  beginning  of 
the  world."  Now,  she  could  not  be  constituted  before  her  Mediator 
existed  as  such. — The  how  in  the  rider's  hand  (the  arrows  being  un- 
derstood to  be  included  in  the  single  term)  denotes  bis  ability  to 
strike  his  enemies  at  the  remotest  distance.  None  can  escape  the 
reach  of  his  bow.  For,  '  His  arrow  goeth  forth  as  lightning : '  '  He 
will  pierce  the  heathen  with  hie  arrows  :'  '  He  will  make  his  arrows 
drunk  with  blood  :'  '  He  hath  bent  his  bow ;  He  ordaineth  His  arrows 
against  the  persecutors  :'  '  His  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  His 
enemies  : '  '  His  bow  was  made  naked.'  If,  however,  it  be  thought, 
that  the  omission  of  the  arrows  was  designed,  and  that  the  emblematic 
meaning  is  to  be  derived  from  the  bow  taken  by  itself,  we  may  per- 
hapx  be  guided  to  the  signiScation  by  an  incident,  which  happened  to 
the  Marquis  of  Welleeley,  and  which  is  thus  relatedby  him.  '  Num- 
bers of  Sikhs  came  to  the  durbar  at  Eumaul.  Each  of  them  pre- 
sented a  bow,  desiring  it  to  be  observed  that  be  added  no  arrow. 
Kurnim  Sing  then  bade  the  Minister  step  forward,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  explain. the  nature  of  the  present.  They  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that,  in  delivering  the  bow  to  me,  they  bad  put  the 
emblem  of  power  into  my  hand  ;  and  that  they  hod  not  offered  any 
quiver  with  it  because  they  themselves  were  the  arrows  to  be  directed 
at  my  pleasure  against  any  foe.'  In  the  instance  before  us  the  arrows 
may  be  the  angels  of  the  Apocalypse. — It  should  be  observed,  that  the 
horseman  had  the  bow  at  the  time  of  his  going  forth.  This  denotes,  that 
lie  poasesHetl  the  far-reaching  and  irresistible  might  from  the  very  6rst. 
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390.  A  crown  uhu  given  to  him  : — tbe  crotwi  of  the  conqueror  (1  Cu. 
y  i  2u  :  2  Ti.  2  i  5),  not  the  diadem  of  the  king.  The  difference  is  im- 
portant. Of  the  latter  Clirist  poseesseB  the  "  many"  (ae  the  con- 
sequence of  having  obtained  the  fonner),  when,  at  hia  eeoond  advent 
at  the  end  of  the  Mystery,  he  cornea  as  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lorda"  (19  ;  12,  16).  The  stress,  however,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  giving. 
He  hod  not  the  crown,  oe  he  had  the  bow,  at  hia  going  forth  ;  but, 
according  to  the  custom  of  crowning  a.  commander  on  his  setting  out 
with  a  laurel  crown  an  a  presage  of  victory,  one  was  given  to  this 
horseman  in  token  that,  though  in  point  of  fact  not  as  yet  a  conqueror, 
but  only  "  the  Captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord,"  he  would  aesnredly 
prove  vtctorions,  and  return  a  conqueror.  There  may,  ako,  be  a  re- 
ference to  Jeaua's  being  finally  "  crowned  with  glory  and  honour"  as 
the  Bedeemer.  Aa  God  ho  would  properly  hold  the  how  from  the 
first;  but  tbe  crown  awarded  to  him  ae  Redeemer,  he  would  mora 
appropriately  receive  only  subsequently,  in  order  to  denote,  that  his 
conquest  of  sin  and  Satan  was  a  later  work.  Hia  earliest  triumphs 
began  in  this  first  age  in  bis  degrading  Satan,  '  sparing  not  the  angela 
that  sinned,'  and  exterminating  sin  from  '  the  old  world  by  bringing 
m  the  flood  on  the  ungodly.' 

391.  He  toent  forl^  conquering.  The  horseman's  being  seen  con- 
quering in  the  very  act  of  going  forth  imports,  that  hie  victories 
would  commence  from  tbe  beginning.  This  Christ's  did,  inasmuch 
as  no  sooner  was  sin  introduced  than  the  First  Cause  of  it  received  a 
chastisement. 

392.  And  that  he  might  conquer.  The  wound,  which  at  the  first  he 
inflicted  on  "  the  old  serpent,"  waa  but  as  a  '  bruising  of  the  heel,'  pre- 
Jiminary  to  and  as  an  earnest  of  that  '  bruising  of  tbe  bead,'  which  the 
Conqueror  (as  Jesus  is  virtually  designated  here)  would  finally  inflict 

Mention  has  incidentally  been  made  of  a  homogeneity  between  the 
first  four  seals.  In  respect  of  the  symbols,  this  consists  in  each  being 
a  mounted  horseman,  and  in  his  being  introduced  by  one  of  the 
living  creatares  in  each  instance.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  inquire, 
wherein  the  correspoudiug  homogeneouenees  in  respect  of  the  things 
symbolized  consists ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  such  a  uniform- 
ity has  been  introduced  in  the  symbolizationa  without  a  meaning 
and  object.  In  reference,  then,  to  the  pdniary  symbols  we  ought  to 
look  for  a  uniformity  of  some  kind  in  the  relation  of  the  horses  to 
their  riders,  that  is,  of  thege  four  ages  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Now,  these  ages  eitend  from  tbe  creation  to  the  bnilding  of  the  first 
temple  to  the  true  God.  Consequently,  during  them  there  existed  do 
house  of  God  (cp.  p.  2i)l) ;  aud  tbe  Lord  was  never  worshipped,  nor  the 
Redeemer's  sacrifice  typiljcd,  in  a  temple  made  with  Uande,  as  a  pattern 
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of  the  tnie  temple  in  heaven.  ThUB,  these  agee  were  distingnished  aa 
forming  the  ante-temple  period.  That  which  ia  denoted  hy  the  living 
creatures  may  be  expected  to  lie  in  some  truth  predicable  of  manldnd 
at  large  ;  since  the  four  form  a  symbol  of  the  redeemed  creation  in 
general.  And  the  fact,  tbat  all  mankind  were  during  these  agee  od 
an  eqnal  footing  in  respect  of  all  being  alike  destitute  of  a  fixed, 
oi^ftDized,  and  located  woiship  of  Giod  may  be  thought  to  satisfy  this 
feature  in  the  symbol  ization. 

It  appears  to  hare  been  a  general  rule  in  the  mystical  system,  that 
the  first  of  a  series,  regarded  as  its  founder  or  foundation,  should  he 
made  representative  of,  and  sometimes  be  put  for  the  series.  Many 
illustrations  might  be  given  ;  but  it  must  suffice  here  to  cite  the  in- 
stance of  Nebuchadnezzar.  ,.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  "great  and 
terrible  image,"  he  himself  is  said  to  be  "  the  head  of  gold,"  which 
in  point  of  fact  represented  his  kingdom,  or  the  dynasty  or  series  of 
kings  founded  by  him.  Similarly,  inasmuch  as  tbe  head  was  a  part 
of  one  composite  image,  which  hod  a  unity  only  in  its  entirety,  he 
would  stand  for,  or  as  the  representative  of,  the  whole  series  of  king- 
doms symbolized  by  tbe  image.  And  in  like  manner  I  douht  not,  that 
the  symbolization  of  the  first  seal  has  been  designed  to  be  a  represen- 
tation in  miniature  of  the  whole  series  of  ages.  While  specially  ex- 
hibiting Jesus  as  Lord  of  all  in  the  first  age  (wherein  his  power  was 
signally  manifested  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  his  first  victory 
achieved  when  the  old  serpent  received  a  curse),  it  is  adapted  also  to 
denote  the  triumphant  course,  which  he,  as  the  Mediator,  would 
pursue  throughout  the  whole  series  of  ages.  Specially  with  a  view 
to  this  tbe  clause  is  added,  which  describes  the  horseman  as  '  going 
forth  conquering'  from  the  first,  '  and  in  order  that  be  might  conquer' 
unto  and  at  the  last,  when  he  should  come  attended  by  the  armies  of 
heaven  (19  ;  11  ss.). 

This  vrill  be  as  appropriate  a  place  as  any  to  advert  to  the  question  ; 
Are  we  to  conceive  of  the  leveral  leenei  a»  having  been  depicted  on  the 
dijhr^it  dtwtton*  o/the  roll  f  Tin  questionably  they  could  not  actually 
have  been  so;  because  they  are  described  as  being  tableaux  vivant  of 
a  nature,  which  would  not  admit  of  snob  a  pictorial  representation,  as, 
e.g.,  when  the  seer  is  said  to  go  and  take  a  roll  out  of  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  symbolic  angels,  and  eat  it ;  or  when  the  lamb,  who  is  engaged 
in  breaking  the  seals  of  the  roll,  is  also  introduced  as  a  symbol  In  the 
roll.  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  the  scenes  were  intended  to  be  oonoeived 
of  as  being  connected  with  and  assigned  to  the  several  divisions  of 
the  roll,  and  that  each  had  its  proper  place  and  order  therein.  For 
if  not,  what  purpose  did  tbe  roll  serve  7  It  would,  at  any  rate  in 
respect  of  the  connexion  of  the  symbolizations  with  it,  be  a  symbol 
devoid  of  use  or  meaning.    We  must  not  however,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
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remarked  before,  press  this  orsuch  like  questions  too  far.  The  nature 
of  symbolic  representatioa  will  not  admit  of  actual  VdriBimilitude  on 
all  points.  We  must  remember,  that  these  are  only  unreal  symbols, 
present  to  the  imaginattOD  in  a  supposed  ecstatic  vision,  and  not  to  the 
bodily  eye.  And  just  ae  in  a  dream,  the  dreamer  is  wholly  uncon- 
BciouB  of  any  incongruity  in  things  in  themselves  most  iDCongiuotia 
and  incompatible  one  with  another,  so  must  such  incongruities  be 
passed  over  in  symbolic  scenes,  in  relating  which  the  seer,  having 
placed  himself  in  a  similar  position,  is  entitled  to  an  equal  latitude. 
Thus,  we  properly  may,  aa  I  doubt  not  it  was  intended  that  we  should, 
conceive  <^  the  tableaux  as  being  depicted,  or  exhibited  somewhat  after 
the  nature  of  dissolving  or  life-like  views,  on  or  in  conuexion  with 
the  successive  divisions  of  the  roll.  The  uses  of  the  roll,  on  the  whole, 
will  then  be  these : — to  make  it  appear,  that  the  Iamb  alone  waa 
qualified  to  open  out  its  contents,  and  thus  to  indicate,  that  he  is  tbo 
Mediator  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  to  show,  by  its  being 
written  within  and  without,  that  it  contained  a  completed  history  of 
the  seven  ages ;  to  symbolize  the  division  of  the  whole  period  into 
seven  ages  by  certain  great  epochs,  and  to  denote  that  the  symboli- 
zations  between  every  two  of  the  seal-openings  belonged  to  a  distinct 
age ;  and,  lastly,  to  bind  together  as  it  were  the  whole  of  the  symboliza- 
tions  between  the  introductory  and  concluding  scenes  (iv,  xx),  and  to 
show  that  thoy  were  introduced  into  and  formed  a  part  of  those  scenes. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  interpretations,  which  have  been 
given  of  this  seal. — The  progress  of  the  Gospel  after  the  ascension 
[Vfctoriuus,  Andreas,  Anselm,  Bale,  Bibeira,  and  others].  Things 
relating  to  Christ  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament  [Hilary,  Bede]. 
Christ  riding  to  victory  [Tichonius],  The  period  from  Abraham  to 
Moses,  and  that  from  Christ  to  A.n.  98  [Joachim].  The  elect  or  the 
age  before  the  flood  [Berengaud,  Bibliauder].  Persecutions  from 
time  to  time  [Luther],  Progress  of  the  Gospel  tothe  consummation 
[Butlinger].  The  Assyrian  kingdom  [Foxe].  The  slaughter  of  the 
Jews  by  Artabanus  [Wetstein].  The  Babylonian  kingdom  [Faber]. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  [Pyle].  Vespasian  to  Nerva  [Bp.  New- 
ton]. Aj>.  83-312  [Cnninghame].  Establishment  of  Christianity 
by  Constantine  [Croly].  Christ  going  forth  at  his  second  advent  to 
redeem  bis  inheritance  [Burgh],  a.b.  96-180  [Barnes].  By  all  the 
old  fathers,  and  by  almost  all  commentators,  Christ  has  been  recog- 
nised in  the  horseman.  Bat  Berengand  supposed  God  to  be  meant : 
Bp.  Newton  Vespasian :  Herder  Aretae ;  Elliott  Boman  empeiora. 

Div.  2.  THE  SBCOKK  suL  =fnmi  the  Deluge  to  the  Call :  i..u.  2200-3500. 

VI;  3-4.    393-399.    And  tehen  he  opened  the  aeconJ  seal,  I  heard  the 

tecond  living-creature  eaying,  '  Come.'     And  there  went  out  another,  a 
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rii/  Aorse,  nnrf  lo  him  who  tat  an  him,  to  him  it  waa  giien  to  lake  the  peace 
oiit  o/the  earth,  and  that  they  iliould  $lay  one  another ;  and  there  vm» 
given  to  him  a  great  eword, 

VI ;  3.  393-4.  When  he  opened  tite  second  seal,  I  heard  the  second 
creature  gay ;  '  Come.'  The  eecond  in  C.  4 ;  7  is  the  one  like  a  young 
ox  :  and  the  standard  of  the  eecond  division  of  Israel, — that  of  Beuhen, 
was  pitched  on  the  south  side  ;  and  marched  immediately  before  the 
ark  of  the  coveDant.  Xow,  all  the  hietory  we  have  of  this  age  ia  con- 
tained in  two  chaptere,  which  give  an  account  of  the  re-peopliog  of 
the  earth,  and  the  dispersion  of  nations.  The  increase  of  the  bnman 
race  must,  indeed,  have  been  miraculous,  if,  as  computed  in  the  re- 
ceived chronology,  it  overspread  two  continents  in  400  years.  But, 
in  any  case,  the  ox  being  the  emblem  of  fertility  and  increase  is  a 
suitable  indicator  for  this  period.  In  the  short  history  of  it  we  meet 
with  two  notices,  one  to  the  effect  that  "  mankind  journeyed  from  the 
east"  (the  quarter  of  the  first  creature,  see  on  386),  the  other  that 
*'  Abram  journeyed,  going  on  still  toward  the  south"  (the  quarter  of 
the  second  creature).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  history  to  trace  the  migration  of  a  chosen  stock 
from  their  original  starting-point  in  the  east  through  the  promised 
land  in  the  south.  And  this  migration  took  place  immediately  before, 
and  in  order  to,  the  making  of  a  covenant  with  '  the  father  of  the 
faithful.'  Thus,  this  creature,  and  the  circumstances  connected  vith 
it  as  an  emblem,  seem  sufficiently  appropriat-e  to  the  recorded  occur- 
rences of  this  second  age. 

VI;  4.  395.  And  tiere  werU  out  another.  It  is  remarkable,  that, 
while  the  same  formula  is  used  for  introducing  the  other  three  horee- 
men,  this  differs  from  it  in  two  respects,  viz.,  in  omitting  th^  Ibeheld, 
and  lo,  and  in  inserting  there  tvent  out  another.  Why  has  this  varia- 
tion been  made?  I  can  offer  no  other  conjectures  than  these: — 
either  that  it  is  an  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  stichoical 
distribution,  or  that  it  is  an  intimation  of  a  commencement  in 
Bome  sort  de  novo.  It  looks  rather  like  a  mystical  way  of  saying ; — 
'  Note  in  respect  of  this  age  a  difference  from  the  others.  The  thing 
signified  by  the  horse  le  indeed  the  same,  a  mundane  age  :  and  yet  it 
ia  in  some  sort  "another," — a  different  thing;  inasmuch  as  it  baa 
respect  to  a  new  world.  An  intimation  of  this  will  be  proper.  And 
therefore,  as  of  the  first  it  was  said  (though  not  introductorily),  "  he 
went  forth  ;"  so  here  the  same  statement  shall  he  made.' — A  red  horse. 
Red  is  generically  an  emblem  of  any  blood- shed  ding,  that  is  (as  "  the 
blood  is  the  life"),  of  any  destruction  of  life.  The  question  is  put  to 
this  very  horseman  (I  mean,  Jesus ;  for  of  course  the  same  person 
must  be  symbolized  by  the  rider  in  each  instance)  ;  'Wherefore  art 
thou  red  in  thine  apparel  7 '     And  he  is  said  to  answer ;  '  I  will  tread 
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them  iu  my  anger,  uid  their  blood  shall  be  spriukled  on  my  garments. ' 
See  also  Ps.  68  ;  23  :  75 ;  8  :  Na.  2  ;  3  :  Ze.  1 ;  8  :  6 ;  2.  So,  likewise, 
we  have  seen,  that  in  Sermag,  '  the  red  is  the  wicked  age,  which  must 
perish  by  blood  and  fire,'  And  tbis  waa  spoken  in  reference  tj)  that 
anticipated  judgment,  whicli  was  placed  in  contrast  to  the  catastrophe 
here  primarily  symbolized  by  the  red  colour.  For  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  age  occurred  that  universal  cataclysm,  which  shed  the 
blood,  that  ia,  took  the  life  of  the  whole  animated  creation, — an  event 
undeniably  proper  to  be  made  the  characteristic  of  the  age  iu  which 
it  occurred.  This  was  the  judgment  '  by  water  and  blood,'  as  that 
which  Hermas  had  in  view  was  the  judgment  '  by  blood  and  fire ;' 
meaning,  that  water  in  the  one  case,  and  fire  in  the  other,  was  the 
canse  of  the  bloodsbedding. 

396.  And  io  him  loho  tat  on  him.  The  colour  of  the  horse  here 
reflects  on  Jesus  the  character  of  the  DettToyer.  Bow  fully  '  the  Lord's 
executing  judgment,  as  Enoch  prophesied  to  them,'  by  '  bringing  in 
a  Hood  on  an  ungodly  world'  would  jtistify  this  title,  it  needs  not  to 

397.  To  him  it  teat  given.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  him  as  the  agent 
by  a  virtual  repetition  of  the  pronoun.  The  object  of  this  may  be  to 
impress  on  the  reader's  mind,  that  the  Kedtator  is  the  real,  though 
unseen,  actor  in  all  the  events  in  which  his  people  are  interested, 
whether  they  may  appear  to  be  for  evil  or  for  good. 

398.  To  take  the  peace  out  of  the  earth.  The  E.  T.  has  a  preposi- 
tion which  is  properly  rendered  from  :  but  the  better  reading  would 
give  tnit  of.  Again,  the  A.  V.  omits  the  article  before  peaee,  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted  without  the  insertion  of  some  equi- 
valent ; — since  it  is  strongly  emphatic  (cp.  Gk.  of  1 ;  4  :  Ln.  12 ;  51 : 
Jo.  16 ;  33).  The  article  here  points  to  a  state  of  things,  which  might 
emphatically  be  called  '  the  peace,'  that  is,  to  a  state  previous  to  the  oc- 
currence of  any  war,  and  to  the  introduction  of  that  relative  condition 
of  mankind,  which  would  necessarily  be,  not  only  the  cause  of  con- 
tinual wars,  but  also  the  prolific  source  of  discords  of  every  kind  :  I 
allude  to  the  confounding  of  tongues.  When  "  the  whole  earth  was 
of  one  language,"  tbe  human  race  was  as  one  united  family ;  and  ac- 
cordantly therewith  they  are  described  as  journeying  together.  When 
their  '  language  was  confounded,  bo  that  they  could  not  understand 
one  another's  speech,'  the  natural  efiect  would  be  such  as  the  object 
of  the  appointment  was,  namely,  toecatter  them  abroad,  and  to  separate 
them  into  difi'ereut  nations  and  families,  thus  sowing  the  seed  of  end- 
less wars  and  contentions.  This,  as  a  first  cause, — followed  as  it  wos 
by  a  firstfruit  in  the  first  recorded  war, — better  than  any  other  event 
in  all  history,  suits  the  statement  before  us.  On  account  of  it,  more- 
over, the  age  might  well  he  depicted  as  a  blood-red  one, — more  espe- 
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ci&lly  as  it  would  be  «  cause  operatiug  to  Uke  peace  from  the  earth 
as  long  as  the  race  should  exint  on  it.  And  this  infliction  is  specially 
attributed  to  the  Lord  ;  "  The  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language 
of  all  the  earth,  and  thence  tke  Lord  did  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth." 

396.  And  that  ihey  ahatUd  »lay  (or  hviehtr)  <me  anoiker.  Griesbach 
puts  the  copolative  in  hta  class  of  '  probable,  but  not  certain  omis- 
sions.'  Whether  it  be  received  oi  rejected,  the  connexion  of  thia 
clause  with  the  preceding  may  be  construed  in  the  same  way,  namely, 
that  thia  states  the  consequence  that  followed  from  that,  or  this  the 
{Kisitive  and  that  the  negative  side. 

399.  And  there  wa»  given  to  him  a  great  aoord.  He  had  it  not,  then,  at 
his  going  forth  ;  and  (as  in  the  case  of  the  crown  in  the  first  setd)  this 
subsequent  giving  must  denote  reference  to  an  event  of  later  occur- 
rence in  the  t^.  Now,  at  the  terminating  epoch  of  the  age,  we  find 
a  narrative  of  events,  which  will  perfectly  answer  to  this  symboliza- 
tion.  In  Gen,  xiv  is  an  account  of  the  first  "  war"  recorded  in  his- 
tory, and  that  an  invasion  of  the  holy  land.  But,  indeed,  such  a 
predatory  incursion  of  confederated  clans  as  that  of  Ghedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  formal  war;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  most  appropriately  symbolized  by  "  a  large  butcher's 
knife"  (for  such  ia  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek  word),  and  not 
by  the  broadsword  of  war  (cp.  ve.  8:19;  15,  Gk.) — I  have  said,  that 
this  iQcursion  took  place  at  the  terminating  epoch  of  the  age.  And 
yet  I  have  named  an  event  prior  to  this  incuratOD,  namely,  the  Call 
of  Abram,  as  that  epoch.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  explain,  that 
I  include  under  the  designation  of  'The  Call'  the  making  of  the 
covenant  with  Abram.  This  was  the  all-important  event,  to  which 
the  former  was  but  preparatory.  The  call  to  leave  his  country,  and 
go  into  Canaan,  was  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  call 
to  be  '  the  father  of  the  faithful,'  and  '  the  friend  of  God.'  The 
two  mark  out  a  period,  which  I  regard  as  forming  the  epoch, — the 
transition  or  boundary  period  between  the  second  and  third  ages  (just 
as  the  year  of  Deluge  is  between  the  first  and  second) ;  and  which, 
therefore,  is  common  to  both. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  interpretationa,  which  have  been 
given  of  the  second  seal. — Martyrdoms  after  the  apostolic  age  [An- 
dreas]. Periods  from  Joshua  to  David,  and  from  John  to  Coq^tantine 
[Joachim].  The  righteous  before  the  Law  [Berengand].  Wars  in  ge- 
neral [Luther].  Early  heretics  [Bale].  War8,Boman,Gothio,<&c.[BuI- 
linger].  From  the  Flood  to  Hoses  [Bibliander].  The  Persian  king- 
dom [Foxe  and  Faber].  Wars  of  Uarcus  Antoninus  [Brightroanj. 
Robbers  in  the  times  of  Felix  and  Festns  [Wetstein].  Arian  heresy 
[Walmsiey].    Period  to  Adrian  [Mede].    A.n,  319  to  500  [Cuning- 
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hame],  Cormptions  of  Christianity  from  a.d.  320  [Woodbouse].  Mar- 
tyrs previouB  to  the  Jewish  war :  33  to  66  [Lee].  95  yeara  from 
Trajan  [Bp.  Newton].  Slaughter  of  Jews  from  Vespasian  [Daabuz]. 
Fall  of  Weateni  Eome :  395  to  476  [Croly].  Ware  between  the  Jews 
and  Itomans  [Fuller]. 
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VI ;  &-6.  400-408.  And  vAm  Jie  opened  the  third  teal,  I  heard  the 
third  living  creature  eaying,  '  Come.'  And  I  beheld,  and  lo  I  a  hlack 
hoTK,  and  he  who  tat  on  him  having  a  yoke  tn  hit  hand.  And  I  heard 
aa  it  were  a  voice  in  midtt  of  the  four  living  creaturei  saying ;  '  A  cAanix 
o/viheatfor  a  denariiu,  onif  three  cliosnicea  of  barley  fora  denariva,  and 
hurt  not  the  oil  and  the  wine.' 

VI ;  5.  400-1.  When  he  opened  the  third  teal,  I  heard  the  third 
creature  tay,  '  Come.'  This  was  the  creature,  which  '  had  a  face  as  a 
man ;'  an<I  bence  would  be  emblematic  of  wisdom.  Consequently  it 
was  a  suitable  hierophant  of  an  age,  in  which  the  Mediator's  vise 
dealings  on  behalf  of  his  people  will  be  seen  to  have  been  signally 
manifested. 

402.  And  lo,  a  hlack  hone.  The  black  colour  indicates,  that  the 
Mediator  now  appears  as  a  Cha»tener :  and  it  is  emblematical  of  an 
age  of  calamity ;  "  in  particular,"  says  Wemyss,  "  of  afBictioD  caused 
by  famine."  Cp.  Lam.  5  ;  10  ;  '  Our  skin  was  black  like  an  oven,  be- 
canse  of  the  terrible  famine  :'  Job  30 ;  30  :  Je.  4 ;  28  :  8 ;  21 ;  14 ;  2  : 
Jo.  2;  6,10:  Na.  2;  10:  Mai.  3;  14 :  He.  12;  18  :  Ju.  13:  Be.  6;  12. 

403—4.  And  he  who  tat  on  him  held  a  yoke.  In  each  of  the  other 
three  seals  three  things  are  predicated  in  reference  to  the  rider,  hut 
in  the  present  only  this  one.  Probably  this  arose  from  one  feature 
being  available,  which  would  be  sufSciently  cbaracteristic  in  itself 
alone  for  the  identification  of  the  age. — For  the  following  reasons  I 
tbink  it  indubitable,  that  the  Greek  word  here  means  a  yoke  for 
attaching  oxen,  and  not  a  pair  of  balancet,  as  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
1.  The  former  is  its  proper  and  literal  meaning ;  and  it  has  the  sense 
of  the  he€tm  of  the  balance  only  remat«ly.  2.  If  the  word  had  been 
intended  to  denote  the  halanee  i(»e2/j  it  would  probably  either  bavo 
been  put  in  the  plural,  or  have  had  another  vord  prefixed  to  it. 
3.  It  is  always  used  for  o  yoke  in  the  N.  T. :  cp.  Mt.  11 ;  29,  SO :  Acts 
15;  10:  Gk.6;  1:  ITi.  6;  1.  4.  When  taken  to  mean  a  balance, 
it  is  usually  inteipreted  as  having  substantially  the  same  signification 
with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  statements ;  but  such  a  threefold 
repetition  is  not  to  be  adopted,  if  one  which  shows  a  difference  in  the 
meanings  of  the  three  statements  be  fairly  admissible.  If,  then,  a 
yoke  be  the  symbol,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  "  a  yoke  of  bondage" 
is  the  thing  symbolized.    As  Liddell  says;  '  metaph,,  the  yofte  of 
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eUvery;'  aod  so  in  Ge.  27;  40:  De.  28;  48:  la.  9;  4:  Je,  28;  2; 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  in  Le.  26 ;  13.  But  if 
the  other  eignification  be  adopted,  the  symbol  would  be  susceptible  of 
two  interpretationa.  To  eat  '  bread  by  weight  is  a  Bymbol  of  scarcity 
as  in  Le.  26  ;  26  :  Eze.  4 ;  16'  [Wemyss],  On  this  interpretation,  the 
symbol  becomes  identical  with  the  others  in  this  seal.  But  a  more 
usual  Bignification  of  a  balance  would  be  the  strict  observance  of  jus- 
tice ;  as  in  Job  31 ;  6  :  Ps,  62 ;  9  :  IJa.  5 ;  27.  And  in  thiH  senee 
it  would  aptly  denote  Joseph's  administration  in  Egypt.  I  have 
noticed  this  rendering  and  its  possible  significations  to  show,  that  I 
have  not  rejected  the  former  on  account  of  its  incompatibility  with 
my  scheme. 

VI ;  6.  405.  And  I  heard  a  i-oice  in  midgt  of  the  fow  creature* 
tay.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  these  four  seals  of  an  interlocution. 
In  it  the  two  details,  which,  as  compared  with  the  things  predicated 
of  the  horseman  in  the  other  three  seals,  are  wanting  in  this,  are 
snpplied. — It  is  usual  to  attribute  this  voice  to  the  enthroned  One, 
who  sits  in  the  midst  of  the  four  creatures.  But  if  He  bad  been  in- 
tended, the  expression  would  have  been,  as  in  C.  21 ;  5  ;  "  He  who 
sat  on  the  throne  said  ;"  or,  at  least,  as  in  lt> ;  17 ;  19 ;  4  :  "A  voice 
from  the  throne."  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  intended,  that  the 
voice  should  be  conceived  of  as  proceeding  from  the  four  creatures  ; 
and  that  it  is  said  to  be  heard  in  their  midst  to  convey  the  idea  of 
their  voices  all  joining  in  one  so  as  to  form  one  conjoint  utterance. 
And  thus,  inasmuch  aa  they  conjointly  represent  the  creature  in 
general,  there  will  be  symbolized  a  universality  in  respect  of  those 
things  to  which  their  utterance  refers. — Their  voice,  if  addressed  to 
any  one  in  jiarticular,  can  be  addressed  only  to  the  horseman.  And 
such  an  address  to  him  shows  plainly  whom  he  represents ;  for  who 
but  the  God-man  can  exercise  authority  over  the  powers  of  nature  ? — 
The  utterance  of  the  four  creatures  may  either  be  regarded  as  a  requi- 
sition, made  with  the  view  of  announcing  the  submission  of  nature 
to  its  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  intimating  the  extent  of  the  cala- 
mity to  which  it  refers  ;  or  it  may  be  considered  to  be  simply  a  mys- 
tical way  of  making  an  annouucement  of  a  certain  state  of  things, 
and  as  not  being  addressed  to  any  one  in  particular. 

406.  A  choenix  of  wheat  for  a  dertariia.  A  chiBnix  wag  a  measure 
less  than  an  English  <juart,  and  contained  the  ordinary  daily  allow- 
ance for  a  man's  sustenaDce.  A  denarius  was  a  Boman  coin  equiva- 
lent to  8^.  It  was  the  ordinary  daily  wage  of  a  labourer  (Kt.  20 ;  2,  9). 
The  usual  cost  of  a  cAcenix  of  wheat  was  an  eighth  of  a  denarius  ;  but 
in  time  of  plenty  twice  or  three  times  as  much  might  be  bought  for 
the  same.  If,  then,  a  man  had  to  give  his  day's  earnings  for  bis  own 
necessary  food  alone,  nothing  would  remain  for  other  necessaries,  or 
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for  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  CoDBcquetitly,  that  thta  was  a 
famine  price  is  evident.  Among  us  a  labouring  man  might  generally 
purchase  twelve  times  the  quantity  with  a  day's  wage. 

407.  And  three  eh<enice»  of  barley  for  a  Avnarius.  Barley  is  com- 
monly worth  about  two  thirds  of  the  price  of  wheat.  Here  ita  value 
is  only  one  third.  Hence  it  is  represented  as  being  comparatively 
abundant;  though  still  at  a  price  implying  a  scarcity  of  it.  The 
quantity  would  be  only  one  fourth  of  that,  which  a  labourer  among 
us  might  purchase  with  a  day's  wage. — Wheat  and  harhy  in  this  pas- 
sage seem  to  represent  what  are  esteemed  in  difierent  classes  to  be 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  :  wheat  those  of  the  higher  classeH ;  barley 
those  of  the  very  lowest,  for  this  grain  was  given  as  food  to  common 
soldiers  only  as  a  punishment.  If  so,  the  symbolization  will  represent 
the  higher  classes  as  being  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  affliction  ; 
but  the  poorest  not  to  the  same  extent,  though  still  as  being  in  great 
distr^ts. 

406.  And  hurt  not  the  oil  and  the  wine.  Some  interpret  this  clause 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  two  preceding;  though  (as  Eicfahom  has  re- 
marked); "  A  scarcity  of  oil  and  wine  would  contribute  nothing 
towards  making  a  famine."  Thus,  e.g.  A.  Clarke  says  ;  "  fie  sparing 
of  these  :  use  them  not  as  delicacies,  but  for  neeetiily;  because  neither 
the  vines  nor  the  olivet  will  be  productive."  He  here  falls  into  two 
errors :  one  in  taking  symbols  literally,  and  the  other  in  making  it 
appear,  that  the  consumers  are  addressed.  The  rectification  of  the 
latter  error  will  establish  the  true  meaning.  The  horseman,  if  any 
one,  ia  unquestionably  addressed.  And  the  exhortation  to  him  must 
import ;  '  Damage  or  diminish  not  the  oil  and  wine,'  that  is  leave 
them  in  their  usual  abundance.  It  would  not  ajipear,  that  great 
plenty  is  implied.  The  verb  is  always  used  to  express  positive  injury 
or  wrong-doing ;  and  the  prohibition  goes  only  to  the  extent  of  sig- 
nifying, that  this  should  not  take  place,  so  as  to  occasion  a  scarcity  of 
these  articles. — The  copulative  may  be  taken  in  the  adversative  sense 
it  frequently  has  (e.g.  in  Mt.  11 ;  19 :  Mk.  12  ;  12  :  Jo.  7  ;  30  :  1  Co. 
12  ;  5,  (£c.),  BO  as  to  read  ;  Btit  injure  not,  &c. — It  is  not  without  an 
object,  that  oil  and  wine,  and  not  oliws  and  vines  are  the  terms  made 
use  of.  For  oil  and  wine  ia  the  figurative  expression  for  every  Ivxary, 
ae  may  be  gathered  from  various  paesages  ;  e.g.  Be.  11 ;  14  :  Pr.  21 ; 
17  :  Je.  31 ;  12  :  Ps.  104  ;  15.  And  they  are  unquestionably  intro- 
duced here  as  symbols  of  luxuries. 

We  have  now  seen,  that '  atra  fames'  is  one,  and  '  a  yoke  of  bon- 
dage' another,  characteristic  of  what  is  symbolized  under  this  seal, 
and  that  the  former  is  depicted  as  universal,  and  further  particular- 
ized as  not  extending  to  luxuries,  yet  bearing  most  severely  on  the 
higher  classes.     The  symbols,  when  they  are  allowed  (as  they  have 
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now  been)  to  Bpeak  for^themaelveB,  and  to  have  tbeir  natural  significa- 
tioDfl,  thus  give  out  etalements,  which  appear  to  be  so  incongraous, 
if  not  incompatible  one  with  another,  that  it  is  no  wonder,  that  those 
who  have  been  sailing  on  a  wrong  tack  have  made  shipwreck  on 
them  ;  or  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  great  difficulty  arising  from 
the  last  clause,  one  (Eicbfaom)  has  recourse  to  "poeitio  mere  omatu" 
and  another  (Ewald)  to  '  apte  dictum  for  the  heightening  of  the  pic- 
ture of  distress,'  and  another  (Stuart)  to  "  an  inexplicable  clause," 
while  "  the  mass  of  interpreters  avxopede  earn  tenieniiam  preeUreunt." 
The  fact  is,  the  conditions  here  are  such,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  any  false  scheme  should  be  able  to  satisfy  them  all.  And  hence 
it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  that  which  does  so  fully  must  be 
the  true  one. 

!Now,  in  the  age  to  which  I  hare  assigned  the  symholization  of  this 
seal  (or,  I  might  rather  say,  to  which  it  has  been  assigned  by  the 
sacred  and  other  hiatoriana,  who  have  divided  the  ages  by  seven  great 
epochs),  the  famine  and  bondage  in  Egypt  are  so  unequivocally  the 
distinguishing  events,  that  I  suppose  no  one,  who  might  be  asked  to 
name  its  characterizing  events,  would  hesitate  in  mentioning  these. 
Unquestionably  this  was  the  bondage,  and  this  the  famine  of  the  whole 
sacred  history.  Indeed,  if  we  take  into  account  '  the  allegory  of  the 
bondservant  and  the  freewoman,'  the  'sojoumingof  the  three  patriarchs 
in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a  strange  country,'  the  long  servitude  of 
Jacob  to  Laban,  and  the  sale  of  Joseph  to  be  a  slave  -,  and  again,  the 
famines  that  drove  Abram  into  Egypt  and  Isaac  to  Gerar,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  famines  and  bondages  form  the  chief  subject -matter 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  period.  Ths  famine  and  the  bcndagB  are 
described  by  the  strongest  figures,  that  conld  be  used  to  depict  their 
severity.  "  The  iron  entered  into  their  soul."  '  The  ill-favoured 
kine  eat  up  the  fat  kine,  but  were  still  as  ill-favoured  as  before.' 
"  The  famine  consumed  the  land,  so  that  the  plenty  was  not  known 
by  reason  of  that  famine  following,  ao  very  grievous  was  it."  In  par- 
ticular, the  universality  of  the  latter  is  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
afGrmed.  "  The  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  "All 
countries  came  into  Egypt  to  buy  com  ;  because  the  famine  was  so 
sore  in  all  lands."  "  The  famine  was  sore  in  tbe  land"  of  Canaan. 
With  how  great  propriety,  then,  is  this  age  characterized  as  the  black 
age  of  bondage,  that  is,  as  the  age  of  tbe  famine  and  the  bondage. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  appear  from  the  present,  which  Jacob  was 
able  to  send  to  Joseph,— a  present  esteemed  worthy  tbe  acceptance  of 
the  Governor  of  all  Egypt,  that  there  was  no  deficiency  in  those  pro- 
ductions, which  are  accounted  luxuries.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
that,  when  '  the  famine  had  become  so  very  sore,  that  there  was  no 
bread  in  all  the  Iwid,  and  tbe  land  fainted  by  reason  of  the  famine. 
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Joseph  bought  up,  first,  all  the  horsee,  and  flocks,  and  cattle,  and 
axeea,  and  tben  the  Egyptisna  themselves  and  their  lands  to  be  ser- 
vants unto  Pharaoh ;  and  the  people  he  removed  to  cities  from  one 
end  of  Egypt  to  the  other.'  Such  a  result  would  DecesBarily  be 
fraught  with  aiBiction  to  the  higher  claasea,  in  proportion  to  the  exal- 
tation and  wealth  they  had  previonsly  enjoyed,  and  the  greater  sacri- 
fices they  wonld  consequently  have  to  make.  And  thus  the  rich  were 
comparatirely  much  greater  sufferers  from  the  calamity  than  the 
poor.     And  the  symbolization  ia  fully  satiafied  in  every  particular. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  I  propose.  But,  while  I  entertain  no 
doubt  in  reference  to  the  main  features  of  the  symbolization  (that  is 
to  say,  that  bondage  and  famine  are  depicted  under  thia  aeal),  nor  yet 
in  reference  to  the  application  intended,  I  agree  in  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  three  declarationa  made  by  the  voice  from  the  four 
creatures  are  of  Bomewhat  doubtful  application.  And  I  will  there- 
fore offer  an  alternative  interpretation  of  them,  and  one  which  may 
perhaps  commend  itself  to  some  persona  more  than  that  which  I  have 
just  given.  Foasibly  the  point  of  the  symbolization  in  theae  three 
statements  lies  in  their  relative  order.  They  may  be  intended  to 
convej,  that  grievous  famine  should  be  succeeded  by  comparative 
abundance,  and  this  by  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  If  so,  the  history 
of  the  children  of  Israel  during  this  period  will  be  accurately  depicted. 
They  first  experienced  a  'sore  famine'  in  Canaan.  Then  they  en- 
.  joyed  comparative  plenty  in  Egypt :  '  the  best  of  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  was  theirs.'  Subsequently,  how  great  was  their  prosperity  may 
best  be  judged  by  their  marvellous  increase.  "  They  had  posaessions 
in  Qoehen,  and  grew,  and  multiplied  exceedingly."  "  They  were 
very  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed 
exceedingly  mighty ;  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them." 

Let  me  add,  that  it  is  not  improbable,  that  both  the  aignifications 
I  have  su^eated  may  have  been  had  in  view ;  for  it  is  quite  in  the 
manner  of  symbolical  repreaentation  to  use  symbols  with  a  tivofold 
meaning,  when  the  circumstances  will  admit  of  doing  so :  see  C. 
17 ;  9-10. 

I  subjoin,  as  before,  specimens  of  the  interpretations,  that  have 
been  given  of  this  seal. — Lapsing  of  professors  [Andreas].  Heresies 
after  Constantine  [Anaelm].  Periods  from  David  to  Elijah,  and  from 
Constantine  to  Justinian  [Joachim].  Doctors  of  the  Law  [Berengaud], 
Famines  in  general  [Luther].  Arians,  <tc.  [Bale].  Scarcities  since 
Claudius  [Bullinger].  From  Moses  to  Christ  [Bibliander].  The 
Grecian  kingdom  [Foxe  and  Faber].  Early  heresies  [Bibeira]. 
Famine  under  Severus  [Brigbtman].  The  famine  in  Claudius's 
reign  [Wet8t«in].  A.n.  406  to  620  {Walmsleyj.  a.d.  500  to  1200 
[Cuninghome].      The   darkness  of  the    middle   ages   [Woodhouse]. 
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Dearths  preceding  and  duriug  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  [Lee].  42 
years  from  Sevenis  [Bp.  Newton].  Period  to  the  Seven  [Mede:  Sir 
I.  Newton].  The  papacy  [Croly].  Scarcity  under  the  Antonines 
[Fuller]. 

Div.  4.     TBX  rouKTH  SEAL  ~Jrom  the  Exode  to  the  firtl  Temple  : 
A.M,  4000-4500. 

VI  i  7-S.  409-416.  Awi  tchen  he  opened  the  /mirth  seal,  I  heard  a 
voice  of  the  fourth  living  ereature  saying  ;  '  Come.'  And  I  helield,  ajtd 
lo  1  a  pale  Hone,  and  he  toho  sat  vpon  him,  Ais  name  Death,  and  Hades 
follouied  VTith  him.  And  there  tnas  given  to  them  authority  vpon  the 
fourth  of  the  earth  to  kill  by  broaJsword,  and  by  hunger,  and-  by  death, 
and  under  the  vnld  beasts  of  the  earth. 

VI ;  7.  409-10.  When  he  opened  the  fourth  seal,  I  heard  a  voice  of 
the  fourth  creature  lay  ;  '  Come.'  The  insertion  of  voice  ia  a  doubtful, 
but  the  beet -accredited  reading,  and  it  receives  some  support  from  the 
participle  which  follows  being  read  in  concord  with  it  in  gome  copies. 
Yet  its  genuineness  may  well  be  doubted,  seeing  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  assign  a  reason  for  its  insertion  here,  and  not  in  the 
parallel  places  (unless,  indeed,  to  suit  the  stichoical  distribution),  and 
also  because  the  word  may  so  easily  have  crept  into  the  text  through 
a  copyist's  catching  his  eye  on  the  same  word  a  few  lines  above. — 
The  fourth  creature  is  the  flying  eagle,  which  may  here,  in  congruity 
with  the  symbols  that  follow,  be  regarded  as  emblematic  of  a  power 
swift  and  irresistible  in  seizing  and  tearing  in  pieces  its  prey.  It 
will  then  he  seen  to  accord  well  with  the  character  of  the  events  sym- 
bolized under  this  seal.  And,  as  the  emblem  on  the  standard  of  the 
fourth  division  of  Israel's  hosts, — that  of  Dan  (who  waa  to  be  "a 
serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path"),  it  will  suit  them  better 
than  any  other  of  the  four. — This  creature  calls  forth  or  announces 
the  Mediator  in  the  character  of  a  Devastator. 

YI;  8.  411.  And  lo,  a  pale  horse.  The  colour  intended  is  a  yel- 
lowish green,  cadaverous  or  livtd,— in  fact,  thatof  a  putrefying  corpse. 
Hence,  it  is  commonly  applied  as  an  epithet  to  death,  as  in  "pallida 
mors"  (Horace).  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  it  is  applied  only  to  grass: 
C.  8  ;  7 :  9  |  4  :  Mk.  6  ;  39.  It  denotes,  also,  tlte  incipient  state  of 
fainting  oi  collapse  of  the  system,  as  in  Is.  29  ;  22 ;  '  Jacob's  face 
shall  not  now  wax  pale.'  And  in  Jer.  30 ;  6  we  read  ;  '  Why  are  all 
faces  turned  into  paleness?  It  is  even  the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble  ; 
hut  be  shall  be  saved  out  of  it.  For  I,  the  Lord,  will  break  the  yoke 
from  off  hie  neck,  and  hurst  his  bonds,  and  strangers  shall  no  more 
serve  themselves  of  him.'  This  passage  will  form  our  best  guide  to 
the  emblematic  meaning  of  the  colour  in  the  text  under  consideration. 
It  shovrs  us  how  a  j>oIehorse  may  he  an  apt  emblem  of  an  age,  during 
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which  the  bojy-politic  was  oontiniially  labouring  under  '  mighty  op- 
preBsiona,'  and  in  a  state  bordering  on  complete  disorgani^tion  and 
even  dissolution. 

412.  And  he  inho  sat  upon  him.  The  preposition  here  uBed  difTers 
from  that  in  the  three  previous  iuataaceB.  It  meane  on  the  upper  side, 
over  and  alove;  and  a  comparieon  of  the  places  in  which  it  occurs  in 
the  N.  T.  tvilt,  I  think,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  introduced 
here  to  denote  a  mo<le  of  sitting,  different  to  that  which  is  usual  with 
a  horseman:  cp.  20;  3:  Mt.  27;  37:  Lu.'l;  39:  11;  44:  19;  17, 
19:  Jo.  3;  31.  The  posture  in  this  case  must  be  that  of  sitting 
sideways,  and  may  have  been  adi>pted  to  facilitate  the  conception  of 
Death's  striking  his  victims  with  his  dart  or  "  sting." — Hii  name  was 
DBiTB.  The  mode  of  designation  may  intecd,  that  the  rider  waa  not 
Death  himself,  but  appeared  in  his  character  pro  hoc  vice.  The 
article  is  prefixed  to  dea&  (and  also  to  Hades),  which  it  is  not,  when 
the  term  death  is  used  immediately  afterwards.  This  is,  because 
death  is  here  personified  as  an  individual.  So,  also,  in  Je.  9 ;  21 ; 
"  Death  hath  climbed  up  through  our  windows,"  Sc.  ;  and  in  Para- 
dise Lott ;  "  Death  his  dart  shook,"  Sc. 

413.  And  HADES  followed  vfith  him.  Hades  is  the  receptacle  of  de- 
parted spirits.  Hero,  as  in  the  case  of  Death,  this  is  personified,  being 
apparently  intended  to  be  conceived  of  as  of  one  riding  behind  Death, 
and  carrying  something  of  the  nature  6{  a  bag  or  sack,  into  which  he 
puts  the  souls,  which  Death  has  struck  down.  I  say,  behind  Death  ; 
because  the  want  of  any  mention  of  another  horse,  and  especially  the 
form  of  the  sentence  indicates  this.  There  are  two  readings  here. 
They  would,  when  strictly  rendered,  give  respectively;  ybi&«W  him, 
i.e.  followed  after,  at  an  undefined  distance ;  and,  followed  with,  i.e. 
accompanied  him.  The  latter  is  unquestionably  the  true  reading.  And 
the  meanings  of  the  two  phrases  as  now  stated  will  be  fully  borne  out 
by  comparing  in  the  Gk.,  C.  14 ;  4,  9  :  18  ;  5  ;  19 ;  14  ;  with  14  ;  13  : 
Lu.  9  ;  49  :  see  also  1  ;  7  ;  17  ;  12.— The  B.  T.  has  follows,  but  no 
material  difi'erence  arises. 

The  symbol  of  the  pale  horse,  then,  exhibits  Jesus  as  the  inflicter 
of  death  and  destruction,  consigning  souls  to  Hades.  And  with  how 
much  propriety  may  be  judged  from  similar  representations.  Thus, 
in  C.  1 ;  18  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  "  the  keys  (i.e.  being 
master  or  keeper)  of  Death  and  Hades ;"  and  it  is  precisely  In  the 
capacity  of  Lord  of  Death  and  Hades,  that  ho  appears  here.  In  C. 
20  ;  13,  14  he  is  symbolized  as  causing  Death  and  Hades  to  give  up 
their  dead ;  and  then  (in  relation  to  the  then  existing  Mystery)  for 
ever  abolishing  them.  And  in  1  Co.  15 ;  5ir-57  he  is  represented  as 
causing  his  pe<jple  to  triumph  over  Death  and  Hades.  Indeed,  seeing 
that '  death  and  distraction  are  the  Lord's,'  who  but  Christ,  as  G-od, 
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cuuld  be  fitly  representeil  as  having  power  over  death  aod  the  unseen 
world  ?  Or  who  but  he  could  have  powei  to  wield  "  the  four  sore 
judgments  of  God,"  as  this  horseman  is  represented  as  doing?  Have 
we  not,  then,  nndei  this  seal  also  a  convincing  proof,  that  none  but 
Jehovah- Jesus  can  be  intended  by  the  riders  of  the  horses  ?-~It  is 
very  probable  however,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  render- 
ing of  Hudet  by  hell  in  the  A.  V.,  many  readers  may  be  staggered  by 
the  interpretation,  which  I  have  given  of  the  phrRse  before  us.  Let 
Bucli  be  assured,  that  they  have  no  other  ground  for  being  so  than 
such  as  arises  from  an  erroneous,  though  it  may  be  a  deep-seated  im- 
pression. The  Greek  word  hides  does  not  denote  the  place  of  tor- 
ment, but  the  abode  between  death  and  the  Judgment  of  the  souls 
both  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked  :  see  pp.  II,  97. 

I  will  here  jiist  mention  (without,  however,  laying  any  stress  on  the 
circumstance),  that  the  text  might  admit  of  a  different  construction, 
so  as  to  read  ;  And  ke  mho  tat  vpon  kim  (hia  name  teas  Death  and 
Hades)  accompanied  him.  On  this  constiuctioa  there  would  be  an 
adaptation  of  the  words  to  the  inner  signification  rather  than  to  tbe 
symbols,  the  meaning  being,  that  destruction  kept  pace  step  by  step, 
as  we  say,  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  There  wonld  then  be  only 
one  horseman  ;  and  the  reading  of  the  succeeding  words  (to  which  a 
preference  is  given  in  some  critical  editions),  "and  there  was  given 
to  Aim,"  would  accord  best  with  such  a.  consltuction.  But,  as  only 
the  symboHzation,  and  not  the  ultimate  meaning,  would  be  affected 
by  the  change,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  in  any  case  to  press  tho 
rendering. 

414.  And  avihoriit/ (ot  povxr)  mat  given  to  them  over  the  fourth  of  the 
earih.  The  result  in  respect  of  the  real  meaning  will  be  the  samo 
whether  the  reading  to  Aim  or  to  them  be  adopted  ;  since  the  double 
symbol  represents  but  one  person. — The  earth  must  now  be  taken 
symbolically  ;  since  in  this  age  first  there  is  a  '  holy  land,'  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  people  of  God  ore  put  in  posses- 
sion of  it.  Sj'mbolically,  then,  the  eartA  will  not  mean  'the  round 
world,'  hut  the  land  in  contradistinction  from  tbe  sea,  as  in  C.  10  ;  2. 
And  since  the  tatter  represents  the  territory  of  the  opposing  heathen 
world-power,  the  former  will  stand  for  '  the  Holy  land'  of  God's 
people,  f'.e.  for  Palestine  (see  p.  11). — But  it  was  over  only  a  fourth 
part  of  this  earth,  that  authority  was  given.  And  tbe  attempts, 
that  have  been  made  to  bring  the  whole  under  the  statement,  whether 
by  supposing  each  judgment  to  affect  a  distinct  fourth  (a  suppc^ition 
no  improbable  as  to  be  absurd),  or  by  alleging  the  authority  of  Jerome 
in  the  Vulgate  for  reading  four  par(s,^these  are  too  palpably  futile 
to  need  refutation.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  during  this  period  only 
about  a  fourth  of  Palestine  was  actually  in  the  iK>S3eBBion  of  the 
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IsraeliteB;  aod  it  ie  tfaia  fourth,  that  is  inteodeii. — tet  me  take  oc- 
cftsioD  here  to  notice  the  number  of /w™,  that  are  completed  m  or 
brought  under  this  seal;  the,^r  homogeneoua  Heals,  the /bur  creatures, 
the  four  equestrian  aymbola,  the  four  sore  judgmente,  and  the  fmtrtit 
of  the  eaiib=Jbur  fours,  and  Afmtrth  {Ouide,  p.  194). 

415-6.  To  kill  by  broadnaord,  and  hy  hunger,  and  by  death,  and  under 
the  toild  beatft  <f  the  earth. — To  kiUby  thettoord  is  plainly  a  literal  ex- 
pression. Here  it  is  the  broadsvjord  of  regular  war,  not  the  bulch^ing 
knife  of  marauding  expeditions  or  civil  strife  (as  in  ve.  4),  that  is 
used. — Hunger  is  equivalent  to  famine.;  and  it  also  can  only  be  taken 
literally. — Death,  in  like  manner,  must  stand  for  a  deadly  diseoK,  and 
so  for  the  pettitence,  vhicb  was  accounted  so  sure  of  the  victim 
stricken  by  it,  as  to  be  tantamount  to  the  very  stroke  of  death  (cp.  2  ; 
23).  Observe,  that  i  %avaT<K  is  said  to  kill  by  Aivaros. — Wild  beaitt 
might  be  taken  symbolically  for  heathen  enemies  ;  but  congruity  with 
the  other  three  terms  requires,  that  it  be  understood  literally.  And 
this  construction  is  confirmed  by  the  precedent  in  Eze.  14;  12-21 ; 
for  we  have  here  the  very  same  terms,  that  are  used  there ;  "  the 
sword,  and  tbe  famine,  and  the  noisome  beast,  and  the  pestilence." 
And  if  there  the/mr  phrases  are  used  to  make  a  formula  e:(pre8sive 
of  a  udiversality  of  calamities,  much  more  so  here.  We  should  regard 
tbem,  then,  in  this  light  aa  a  whole,  and  not  seek  to  find  occurtences 
answering  to  each  separat«ly.  All  that  we  may  rightly  expect  to 
iind  is  a  prolonged  series  of  disastrons  visitations.  And  this  view  of 
tbe  clause,  as  being  thb  fobhttla  or  dhvistatton,  is  confirmed  by 
other  examples,  in  which  the  fourfold  form  is  preserved,  while  tbe 
terms  are  more  or  less  varied  ;  as  in  Le.  26  ;  14  ss.  (' wildbeasts,  the 
sword,  pestilence,  famine ') :  Je.  15  ;  2,  S  ('  death,  the  sword,  famine, 
captivity;'  and,  'four  kinds;  the  sword,  the  dogs,  the  fowls,  the 
beasts'):  Eze.  5;  17  (' famine,  evil  beasts,  pestilence,  the  sword'):  Mt. 
24;  7  ('wars,  famines,  pestilences,  earthquakes'):  and  Re.  18;  8 
('death,  mourning,  famine,  fire');  and  negatively  in  Ke.  7;  17  (of 
'  hunger,  thirst,  sunstroke,  heat') :  in  Be.  21  ;  4  (of  '  death,  sorrow, 
crying,  pain ').  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that,  while  the  terms 
regarded  separately  cannot  be  said  to  be  nsed  otherwise  than  in  a 
literal  sense,  yet  taken  as  a  whole  they  form  a  mystical  formula,  the 
Qse  of  which  is  quite  in  congruity  with  a  symbolical  representation. 

That  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  during  the  interval  between 
the  Exode  and  the  building  of  the  first  Temple,  pre-eminently  cor- 
responds to  such  a  symbolization  as  we  have  now  been  considering 
no  one,  I  should  think,  will  deny.  Though  delivered  from  'the 
house  of  bondage,'  they  scarcely  had  a  national  existence.  Theirs 
was,  politically,  a  state  of  death  rather  than  of  life.  After  they  ob- 
tained a  settlement   in  Canaan,  crael  'oppressions'  were  the  rule 
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rather  than  the  exception.  Death,  in  all  his  horrid  forms,  wos  con- 
tinaally  etalking  through  the  smtilt  portion  of  the  promised  land,  of 
which  they  seem  to  have  obtained  or  kept  possession.  It  wss  said  to 
them ;  '  Thou  majest  not  consume  the  heathen  at  once,  lost  the  beasts 
of  the  field  increase  upon  thee.'  But,  of  a  truth,  what  between  the 
heathen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  heaats  of  the  field  on  the  other, 
they  were  themselveB  at  times  well-nigh  exterminated.  The  general 
impression,  that  1  gather  from  the  perusal  of  the  four  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel,  is  such,  that  if  I  were  required  now  to  assign 
such  colours  to  the  several  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  as  would 
form  the  most  appropriate  emblems  of  their  respective  states,  morally, 
socially,  and  politically,  I  should  unquestionably  assign  to  that  be- 
fore us  the  pale  or  livid  hue  of  death. 

As  in  the  previous  instances,  so  in  this  I  will  subjoin  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  interpretations  of  this  seal. — Famine  under  Maximin 
[Andreae].  Hypocrisy  from  a.d,  400  to  the  judgment  [Anselib]. 
Periods  from  Elijah  to  Isaiah,  and  from  Justinian  to  Charlemagoe 
fjoachim].  The  pi-ophets  [Bereiigaud].  Pestilences  in  general 
[Luther].  Popery  and  Mahometanism  [Bale].  Pestilences  since 
Decius  [Bullinger].  From  Christ  to  Conatantine  [Bibliander].  The 
Roman  kingdom  [Foxe  and  Faber].  Trajan's  persecutions  [Ribeira]. 
Wars,  £c.,  under  Decius  [Brightman].  Pestilence  in  Claudius's  reign 
[Wetstein].  A.n.  620  to  1520  ["Walmsiey].  a.b.  1200  to  1500  [Cun- 
inghame].  Popish  persecutions  [Woodhouse].  The  Eoman  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  [Lee],  a.d.  1073  ss.  [Bickers! eth].  50  years  from 
Maximin  to  Diocletian  [Bp.  Newton].  Period  to  Grallienus  [Mede : 
Sir  I.  Newton].     The  third  century  [Daubuz].     a.d.  1789  [CrolyJ. 

OEHEKAL  KBMABKS  ON  THE  nRST  FOCB  8KALB. 

It  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  notice  an  error,  into  which  som«t 
have  fallen  in  reference  to  these  seals.  Misled  by  the  coincidence  of 
the  number,  and  of  some  of  the  symbolizations,  they  have  taken  them 
to  represent  the  '  four  sore  judgments'  of  Ezekiel.  But  the  coinci- 
dence is  only  partial.  On  the  one  hand,  '  the  noisome  beast'  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  seals;  and  on  the  other,  tlie  Conqueror  of  the 
first  seal  is  wanting  in  the  four  judgments.  And  in  each  of  the  three 
seals,  in  which  the  sword,  or  famine,  or  pestilence  may  be  found, 
much  besides  is  symbolized.  Further,  inasmuch  as  the  four  judg- 
ments are  included  under  the  fourth  seal,  they  could  not  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  four.  This  interpretation,  therefore,  is  clearly 
erroneous.  In  point  of  fact,  the  view  might  with  more  plausibility 
he  entertained  with  respect  to  the  second,  tJiird,  fourth,  and  fifth  seals. 
For  in  these  (the  first  being  regarded  as  an  introductory  syllabus  or 
representation  of  (he  whole  series)  it  might  be  thought,  that  there  are 
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represented  war,  fuiuEoe,  peBtilence,  aiid  (by  neeessary  itujjlicution) 
pcraecutore,  who,  io  figurative  laogitage,  are  '  the  wild  faeaste  of  the 

INTBODUCTOBT  IlEHABKS  ON  TDK  LAST  TBRKB  SEALS. 

In  con tradisti notion  to  those  which  precede  them,  these  are  hetero- 
geneous, that  is,  they  have  no  generic  resemblance  or  common  bond 
of  union.  The  period  which  the  first  includes  may  be  described,  as 
the  age  of  Jewish  independence  and  national  exaltation.  That  of 
the  second,  ae  the  age  of  captivity  and  subjection.  That  of  the  third, 
as  the  millennial  Sabbath.  The  first  and  second  of  these  were  cha- 
racterized respectively  by  possessing  the  first  and  second  Temples. 

niv.  5.  THE  FIFTH  BSAL=jTom  the  Jint  Temple  to  thefirtl  Destruction  : 
A.M.  4500  to  4900. 

VI;  9-11.  417-430.  And  when  he  opened  the  fifth  leal,  I  beheld 
ufidemeath  the  altar  the  »ouU  of  (hone,  who  had  been  slain  through  the 
word  of  God,  and  through  the  testifying  which  they  held.  And  they  arieil 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying  ;  '  How  long,  O  Master,  the  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judge,  and  take  vengeance  for  our  blood  from  those  toAo  dwell  on 
the  earth  f  '  And  there  loas  given  to  them  a  white  robe,  and  it  was  de- 
clared to  them,  that  they  shoubl  regt  yet  for  a  time,  until  there  should 
have  been  completed  both  tJieir  fellow- aervantt,  and  llicir  brethren,  who 
were  about  to  be  killed,  a*  they  also  [had  been"]. 

VI ;  9.  417.  And  when  he  opened  the  fifth  Kal.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  this  instance,  and  in  this  only,  the  second  article  is  omitted. 
Perhaps  a  metrical  or  a  sticlioical  requirement  may  have  occasioned 
the  omisaiun.  Or,  poss^ly,  as  the  effect  is  to  throw  less  stress  on 
the  numher,  an  intimation  may  be  intended,  that  the  symholization 
of  this  seal  ia  not  to  he  so  rigidly  confined  within  its  termini  as  those 
of  the  others.  If  so,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  in  what 
respect  this  is  the  case.  The  souls,  though  they  represent  primarily 
and  chiefly  martyrs  of  tbe  fifth  age,  are  not  to  be  limited  to  theseto 
the  exclusion  of  any  who  preceded  them,  if  such  there  were. 

416.  /  beheld  uTtdemeath  the  altar.  Underneath,  i.e.  in  the  place 
where  the  ashes  of  victims  were  wont  to  he  thrown. — The  altar.  Two 
temples  with  their  appendages  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  existing  in 
the  symbolical  universe,  those  on  the  earth  being  "  patterns,"  or 
rather  "  copies" — "  antitypes  of  those  in  the  heavens,"  which  are  "tbe 
true,"  and  "  the  types"  of  these  (cp.  He.  8 ;  6  :  10 ;  23,  24,  and  ct. 
11  ;  1  with  14  ;  7).  From  the  earth  heing  the  scene  of  all  the  other 
seals,  and  from  the  relation  in  which  this  passage  will  l>e  seen  to 
stand  to  the  following  chapter  (see  on  No.  482),  we  may  concludi-, 
that  the  temple  which  the  altar  implies  is  that  on  the  earlli.     And  as 
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this  in  "  the  altar,"  but  the  other  "  the  golden  altai,"  we  may  infer  (as 
also  from  t!ie  eacrificed  souls  being  under  it),  that  this  is  the  altar  of 
bti  rot- sacrifices,  '  at  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  blood  of  the  victim 
was  to  be  poured'  (Le.  i;  7). 

419.  The  aoult  of  those  who  had  been  alain.  It  would  seem  to  be 
impossible,  that  any  other  mode  than  this  of  eymboUzing  those,  who 
had  suffered  for  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  true  Grod,  and  whose 
'  blood  cried  for  vengeance,' — I  mean,  than  by  their  disembodied  spirits 
or  umbrtE,  could  have  been  devised :  and  the  description  which  is 
superadded  seenie  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  by  '  the  eouU'  such 
are  meant.  This  ia  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  law  of  necessity 
compelled  a  departure  from  the  general  rule,  that  the  symbol  be 
widely  diverse  from  the  thing  symbolized. — Observe,  that  it  is  not  said 
'who  had  been  killed'  (cp.  415),  hnt' slain'  (op.  351,  398),  that  ia,  in 
the  nature  of  sacrifices. — It  is  usual  with  Fnesentist  expositors  to  in- 
terpret these  souls  as  meaning  the  martyrs,  who  bad  been  slain  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  previous  periods.  But,  allowing  them  all  the  ad- 
vantage they  can  derive  from  the  suggestion  offered  on  No.  417,  such 
a  mode  of  making  the  symbolization  of  one  seal  run  through  others 
is  clearly  inadmissible ;  since  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  very  object 
for  which  seals  are  used,  namely,  to  divide  the  Mystery  into  and  to 
distinguish  between  periods. 

420.  Thrmigh  (Jot  the  sake  of)  the  loord  o/Ood,  and  through  (in  eon- 
jejuwice  o/or  on  acamnt  of)  the  testifying  vthtch  they  held.  Two  nega- 
tive proofs  (as  strong  as  it  is  possible  for  such  to  be)  of  the  fact,  that 
this  seal  does  not  refer  to  Christian  times  may  be  derived  from  this 
clause.  1.  In  six  other  places  expressions  similar  to  the  above 
occur,  excepting  that  in  every  one  of  them  the  latter  clause  reads 
thus  ; — the  testifying  ofJesut.  Why  has  a  variation  been  made  here? 
Why,  in  connexion  with  the  mystical  Babylon,  do  we  find  the  whore 
represented  as  "  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesut,"  but  no 
similar  representation  made  here  ?  Can  any  other  reason  be  assigned 
than  that  the  words  of  Jesu«  were  inapplicable  in  this  place ;  because 
these  were  not  Christian  martyrs  ?  Testifiers  for  the  revealed  truth 
of  God  they  were,  but  not  testifiers  to  '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.' 
2.  Those,  of  whom  these  were  tiie  souls,  ore  said  to  have  been  slain; 
but  their  brethren,  who,  "through  the  word  of  God  and  through  the 
testifying  of  Jesu»,"  had  suffered  under  the  Boman  beast,  are  said 
(20  ;  4)  to  have  been  beheaded,  according  to  the  Boman  mode  of  exe- 
cuting criminals.  Why,  again,  this  difference,  but  because  the  one 
lived  under  the  Boman  supremacy,  but  the  other  in  times  anterior 
to  it? 

VI;  10.  421.  And  thty  cried  mth  a  loud  voice,  saying.  In  the 
Greek  the  participle  is  put  in  the  masculine,  to  agree  with  a  noun  in 
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the  feminine, — one  of  the  mauy  appareut  eoleciams,  but  which  haa 
[iTobably  been  introduced  designedly  to  make  a  concord  ad  lenattm. 

422.  Brno  long,  0  Mtuter,  the  holy  arid  true.  There  is  manifestly 
a  tone  of  remonatrance  or  reproach  adopted  liere,  such  as,  when  ad- 
dreseed  to  Gtod,  would  be  more  accordant  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  than 
to  that  of  the  new  DiBpenaation.— A  Futurist  (Bev.  J.  Kelly)  has  re- 
marked ;  "  It  is  to  be  obBorved,  that  they  cry  unto  the  '  Lord,'  6  4«r- 
■waryf!,  a  word  usually  translated  (not  Lord,  but)  MaEter,  its  co-relative 
being  '  servant.'  Perhaps  this  consideration  of  itself  should  suggest 
to  us,  that  the  parties  contemplated  were  Jewish  worshippers."  The 
word  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Lu.  2  ;  29  :  Acts  4  ;  24  :  2  Pe.  2  ;  1. — 
The  epithets  holy  and  true  are  repeatedly  applied  in  the  Apocalypse 
to  G«d  or  Christ.  They  have  here  the  force  of  pteas  in  support  of 
the  remonstrance,  as  though  it  were  said ;  '  Because  tbou  ait  '  the 
holy  One,'  tbou  art  bound  by  thy  holinesa  to  avenge  thine  holy  ones, 
that  have  been  slain ;'  '  Because  tbou  art  (rue,  thou  art  pledged  to 
perform  thy  promisee  to  thy  servants.' 

423.  Do$t  thou  not  judge  and  take  vengeance  for  oar  hhod.  This, 
again,  is  not  a  prayer,  which  would  proceed  from  those,  who  bad  been 
enjoined  by  their  Master  to  "  pray  for  (blessings,  not  for  vengeance 
on)  those  who  despttefully  used  them,  and  pereecnted  them,"  and  to 
return  good  for  evil.— The  precedent,  on  which  this  whole  passf^ 
appears  t«  have  been  modelled,  is  in  Ps.  79,  wherein  some  of  the  very 
same  martyrs  may  have  been  had  in  view,  '  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  ser- 
vants have  the  heathen  given  to  be  meat  to  the  fowls,  .  .  .  their 
blood  have  they  shed  like  water ;  .  .  .  How  long,  0  Lord  I  .  .  .  Pour 
out  thy  wrath  upon  the  heathen.  .  .  .  Let  our  God  be  known  among 
them  by  the  revenging  of  our  blood.'  Such  sentiments  were  suit- 
able enough  to  a  Dispensation,  of  which  the  law  was ;  '  An  eye  for  an 
eye.'  Of  those  who  lived  under  it  our  Lord  epahe,  when  he  said; 
"  Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect,  who  cry  day  and  njgbt  unto 
him?" — It  should  be  observed,  that  no  answer  is  given  to  this  im- 
precation of  vengeance,  probably  on  the  principle,  that  "  Vengeance 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord." 

424.  From  those  who  dwell  upon  the  earth  t  The  general  rale  of 
interpreting  requires,  that  the  earth  here  be  taken  symbolically.  (See 
on  414,  571.)  Indeed,  if  the  term  be  taken  literally,  the  phrase  will 
be  converted  into  a  vague  and  unmeaning  periphrasis.  Palestine, 
then,  must  be  meant ;  and,  this  being  the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  the 
genera]  reference  will  be  well-nigh  established. 

VI ;  11.  425.  And  there  vm»  given  to  them  \jeverally]  a  lohite  robe. 
The  B.  T,  has  this  clause  in  tha  plural  (lehile  robes,  (£c.) ;  but  the  sin- 
gular is  the  best  accredited  reading,  and  it  is  also  the  most  forcible 
mode  of  expression,  as  denoting  an  honour  done  to  each  individually. 
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Wemyss  says ;  "  The  redeemed  are  said  to  be  ulothed  with  wbite 
robes,  as  expreg^iive  of  the  favour  and  acceptance  of  G-od,  aad  as  marks 
of  approbation,  honour,  aurl  dignity  \  for  such  garments  were  usually 
seat  by  princes  as  presents,  and  as  tokens  of  royal  favour,  granted  only 
on  special  oocasious:  see  Lu.  15;  '22:  also  2  Sam.  13;  18,  where 
Icings'  daughters  are  said  to  be  so  apparelled."  Cp.  Go.  42  ;  42  :  Ze. 
3;  4. — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  'white  robes'  are  never  said  to  be 
given  to  any  but  these  martyrs.  The  term  invariably  used  during 
the  times  of  Christianity  is  garmenU,  which,  in  reference  to  the  saints, 
is  always  put  in  the  plural,  even  when  a  single  individual  is  spoken  of, 
88  in  C.  3 ;  5,  18.  Christ  alone  has  a  garment  (19  ;  13,  16).  Not  to 
advert  here  to  the  force  of  the  number  usedj  surely  a  distinction  must 
be  intended  by  the  use  of  different  terms  :  and  what  it  can  be,  if  not 
to  denote  a  difference  between  Jewish  and  Cbristian  martyrs,  or  the 
honours  awarded  to  them  respectively,  I  am  at  u  loss  to  conceive. 

426-7.  AtvI  it  tuas  declared  to  them,  that  they  s^ould  rest  yet  for  a 
time.  We  must  not  understand  this  clause  as  though  it  read,  Ihei/ 
should  leait  a  time  ;  for  in  so  doing  wo  should  lose  the  very  force  of 
the  expression.  The  Greek  word  invariably  means  in  the  N.  T.  beings 
in  a  state  of  rest,  or  taking  rest  or  refreshment ;  as  in  C.  14 ;  13 ;  "  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours  ;"  cp.  Mt.  11 ;  28  ;  26  ;  45  ;  Ln.  12  ; 
19.  These  confessors,  then,  are  virtually  told,  that  they  should  be 
admitted  into  a  celestial,  though  not  perfected  state  of  bliss,  in  which 
they  must  wait  for  a  time  longer, — Some  read  '  a  little  time ;'  hut 
Griesbach  and  Scholz  unhesitatingly  reject  the  word  for  little.  It 
may  be  (but  I  would  not  rest  anytliing  on  this),  that  we  ought  to  take 
a  time  in  a  definite,  myetical  sense,  namely,  as  denoting  '  The  Great 
Year'of  which  Josephus8poaksin.iln(,  I.iii;  9,  as  containing  600  com- 
mon years.  Assuming  the  epoch  of  the  completion  of  the  number  of 
their  fellow -servants  to  be  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.n. 
70,  this  duration  would  give,  as  the  date  of  the  scene  before  us,  B.C. 
530,  which,  for  a  round  number,  assigned  in  such  a  manner,  would  be 
a  sufdoiently  near  approximation  to  the  date  which  I  assign  to  it.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  more  fuUv  the  use  of  the  word  (tme 
under  CIO;  6. 

428-30.  Until  [the  appointed  number  of]  hoik  their  fellow-seTvanti 
and  their  brethren,  who  were  about  to  he  killed,  a*  they  alto  had  beeit, 
should  have  been  compkted.  An  appointed  number  for  completeness  is 
plainly  implied.  Now  we  shall  shortly  see  (in  C.  7 ;  4),  that  the  '  ser- 
vants of  God'  of  the  fifth  seal  likewise  had  their  appointed  number; 
and  that  it  was  144,000.  When,  then,  we  find  another  144,000  sub- 
sequently mentioned  (in  C.  14;  1),  can  we  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
this  is  the  number  of  '  the  fellow-servants  and  brethren  ?'  And  if  this 
he  the  fact,  there  will  be  144,000  of  the  parties  who  Biiffered  previous 
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to  the  first  dcBtruotion,  and  144,000  of  those  pieviuus  to  the  ecconil 
destruction  of  Jerosalem. — The  repetition  of  the  copulative  and  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  Greek  indicates,  that  two  classes  are  had  in  view. 
These  must  be, — the  'fellow-servants'  the  Gentile,  the  'bielhren'  the 
Jewish,  Christians,  who  together  composed  the  later  144,000. — The 
insertion  of  l^lle  in  No.  427  (if  it  be  a  genuine  reading),  and  the  use 
of  a  verb  (about  to  be),  which  ordinarily  denotes  the  near  future,  may 
be  readily  understood,  oven  though  the  intervening  duration  be  as 
long  as  I  have  intimated.  It  is  quite  natural,  under  the  circum- 
Btances,  and  with  the  latitude  that  is  taken  in  symbolical  representa- 
tion, that  the  event  so  greatly  longed  for  should  be  spoken  of  as  being 
close  at  hand. — In  this  clause,  ns  it  was  to  be  made  applicable  to  both 
the  cliiaaes  of  martyrs,  we  find  the  generic  term  killal,  which  will  in- 
clude both  the  slain  and  the  beheaded,  ap2)ropriately  used.  The  variety 
of  the  terms  made  u^e  of  helps  to  show,  that  a  literal,  and  not  a  spiri- 
tual or  metaphorical  killing  is  meant. — Completed,  that  is,  made  com- 
plete or  perfect  in  respect  of  the  predetermined  number. 

Sentiments  similar  to  those  in  this  seal  may  he  found  in  coreval 
writings.  Thus  in  4  E*ra  4  the  gouU  of  the  just  are  said  to  have 
once  inquired,  when  their  harvest-time  would  come;  and  the  arch- 
angel Jeremlel  told  them,  that,  when  the  number  of  the  wicked  should 
be  completed,  God  would  bring  about  the  time,  which  he  had  decreed. 
And,  again,  in  Enocli,  C.  47;  4;  '  The  blood  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
avenged :  the  supplications  of  the  holy  ones  for  its  avenging  shall 
be  hoard.' 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  show,  that  there  actually  were  such  mar- 
tyrs, as  have  been  brought  before  us,  in  the  age  to  which  I  refer  this 
symbol izati on ,  For  this  purpose  it  might  suffice  to  adduce  the  fact, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  kings,  from  the  time  that  Jeroboam 
set  up  the  golden  calves,  wore  patrons  of  idolatry,  and  in  consequence 
persecutors  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah.  But,  in  particular,  the  per- 
secution by  Jezebel  in  Ahab's  reign  may  he  referred  to ;  and  the 
rather,  because  from  the  seer's  finding  a  parallel  to  Jexehel  in  the 
church  at  Thyatira,  and  from  his  allusions  in  C.  1 1 ;  5-6  to  Elijah's 
history,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  had  this  portion  of  the  narrative 
constantly  present  to  his  mind.  The  scene  on  Carmcl,  the  flight 
of  Elijah,  his  request  that  he  might  die,  his  despairing  complaint 
("  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord ;  hecanse  the  children  of 
Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and 
slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left ;  and 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away"),  Obadiah's  concealment  of  100 
prophets,  Jezebel's  renewal  of  the  persecution,  and  the  difficulty  after- 
wards In  finding  '  one  prophet  of  the  Lord'  (1  Kgs.  22  ;  1), — all  these 
will  be  too  fresh  in  the  reader's  recollection  to  make  more  particular 
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if!fert?iii:e  necessary.  Tlie  books  of  the  prophets,  too,  furaisb  abao- 
dant  evidence  to  the  same  effect  And  in  the  New  Teatament  the 
frequent  allusione  to  the  pereecution  of  the  propheta  show  the  (pinion 
entertained  at  that  time; — indeed,  it  maybe  thought,  that  a  paral- 
leliBin  between  the  persecutions,  which  preceded  the  Babylonian  and 
Roman  destnictions,  is  had  in  view  in  the  words ;  '  Blessed  are  ye, 
when  men  shall  persecute  you ;  for  so  persecuted  they  Hie  prophets.' — 
Moreover,  there  can  be  do  doubt,  that  those  who  suffered  at  the  bands 
of  the  heathen  in  their  many  invasions  of  Judea,  and  especially  in 
that  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  would  be 
included  in  the  number  of  the  confessors.  So  that  that  number  must 
have  been  in  the  whole  a  very  large  one. 

Various  considerations  may  be  brought  forward  to  account  for  the 
selection  of  this  persecution  as  the  characterizing  feature  of  the  age, 
and  to  demonstrate  its  appropriateness  for  the  purpose.  1.  The 
Apocalypse  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  religion  history  of  the  people 
of  God  J  and  consequently  no  event  could  be  of  so  great  importance 
in  the  author's  view  as  a  persecution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ex- 
terminate the  true  faith.  2.  But  what  renders  this  peculiarly  proper 
to  he  made  the  characteristic  of  the  ^e  is,  that  it  is  the  first  recorded 
inttance  o/  peraeculion  far  religion'e  %ake.  S.  The  principal  reason, 
however,  for  adopting  this  symbolization  doubtless  was  to  make,  in 
conjunction  with  those  which  follow  under  the  sixth  seal,  a  paral- 
lelism between  the  two  deatnictions  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  prescDt, 
by  means  of  the  symbolizations  in  C.  vii,  the  highest  possible  encour- 
agement to  endurance  and  stedfastnesB  to  those  confessors,  for  whom 
the  book  was  primarily  written.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
that  WG  find  symbolized  in  close  connexion  with  the  two  destruc- 
tions,— ^with  the  former,  martyred  souls  crying  for  vengeance  Mid 
receiving  a  promise  of  reward,  144,000  sealed  on  their  foreheads  as 
'  the  servants  of  God,'  and  '  a  great  multitude,'  who  had  '  come  out 
of  the  great  tribulation,'  enjoying  a  state  of  bliss  and  glory  before  the 
throne  of  God, — with  the  latter,  souls  of  martyrs  sitting  on  thrones 
as  judges,  '  144,000  having  his  Father's  name  written  on  their  fore- 
heads,' and  a  preferential  life  and  reign  of  1000  years  declared  to  be 
theirs.  The  implied  argument,  then,  would  run  thus : — as  surely  as 
the  former  company  of  confessors,  who  endured  unto  the  end,  have 
entered  into  rest,  and  are  represented  as  receiving  their  rewMd;  so 
surely  shall  you,  who  are  included  in  the  latter  company,  if  yon  en- 
dure unto  the  end,  receive  the  like,  yea,  the  greater  reward,  which  is 
set  before  you. 

As  before,  I  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  interpretations  of  this 
seal. — Sufferers  under  pagan  Rome  [Tertullian].  Christian  martyrs 
[Victoriniis].     Cry  of  tlie  saints  on  account  of  the  miseries  of  the 
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three  piecediug  periods  [Anselm],  The  periods  from  IttaiuU  to  the 
Captivity,  and  from  Charlemagne  to  Joachim's  time  [Joachim].  New 
Testament  martyrs  [Berengaud].  Martyrdoms  in  general  [Luther]. 
Uartyrs  under  papal  Borne  [BaleJ.  Martj'rdoms  by  pagans  and  others 
[Bulliuger].  The  period  from  Conetantlne  to  the  papal  Antichrist 
[Bibliander].  Persecutions  by  Gallienus  and  Diocletian  [Brightman]. 
Persecutions  from  Decins  [Daubuz].  Souls  of  Christian  martyrs  in 
Judea  [WetBtein].  ad.  1200  to  1700  [Vitringa].  A.n.  1520  to  1820 
[Walmaley].  A.n.  1500  to  1552  [Cuninghame].  Cbriatian  martyrs 
of  all  times  ['Woodhouse].  Best  from  persecutions,  a.d.  311  to  604 
[Faber].  Persecutions  of  Jews  [Lee].  Height  of  papal  power,  a.  d. 
143S  SB.  [Bickersteth].  Martyrs  after  Diocletian  [Bp.  Newton],  A 
short  time  before  the  consummation  [Croly],  Persecution,  a.d.  27U 
[FnllerJ.     The  bouIb  of  Old  TestameDt  martyrs  [Williams]. 

DiT.  6.  THB  SIXTH  SEAL  =  from  the  fint  to  the  teeond  Datruction  : 
K.U.  4900-5570. 

TI ;  12- VII ;  17.  The  view  I  take  of  the  chronological  and  epochal 
computation  of  the  goal  of  this  seal  haa  been  explained  in  the  Ouide, 
p.  77  ss  ,  144  BS.,  and  will  be  adverted  to  under  the  seventh  seal :  C. 
8 ;  1 :  19 ;  21 :  and  Introd.  to  C.  20.— This  seal  differs  from  those 
which  precede  it  in  having  an  Epilogue  (vii)  appended  to  the  sym- 
bol izat  ion -proper  of  the  aeal,  or  (more  strictly  speaking)  of  its  charac- 
terizing event.  The  latter  will  of  course  come  first  for  consideration. 
— The  chttTactenxing  evetd  of  the  seal  (vv.  12-17)  ia  diviaible  into 
teven  parts ; — four  of  distiolution,  affecting  the  earth,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars ;  and  three  of  vanishing  away,  vit.  of  heaven,  of  moun- 
tains and  islands,  and  of  teven  classes  of  persons,  who  utter  a  ciy  of 
four  parts, 

VI;  12-17.  431-452.  And  I  beheld  when  he  opmed  the  tixth  $eed. 
And  a  great  earthgritake  happened  :  and  the  sun  became  blacfe  aa  taekcloth 
of  hair :  and  the  whole  moon  became  at  blood ;  and  the  start  of  the 
heaven  Jell  unto  the  earth,  as  a  Jig-tree  eaetelh  her  untimely  Jigs,  vAen 
shaken  by  a  great  vnnd :  awl  the  heavens  vanished  away,  a*  a  roll  roll- 
ing itself  up:  and  every  vumntain  artd  island  were  moved  out  of  their 
places  :  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  grandees  and  the  chief  cap- 
tains, and  the  rich  and  the  mighty,  and  every  servant  and  every  freeman, 
hid  Iheviselves  in  the  caves  and  in  the  roeka  of  the  mountains  ;  and  they 
say  to  the  mountains  and  to  the  rocks  ;  '  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the 
face  of  him  who  titteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  anger  of  the  lamb  ; 
because  the  great  day  of  his  toralh  hath  come ;  and  who  ia  able  to 
stand  t' 

VI ;  12.  431-2.  And  1  h^ld,  uthen  he  opened  the  sixth  seal.  And 
a  great  earthquake  took  place.     Earthquake  occurs  seven  times  in  the 
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Apocalypse  :  nee  Ouide,  p.  198.  It  dcDutes  a  political  cataetrophe  oi 
revolution  ;  und  bo  Artemidorae  and  tbe  Oriental  intarpietere  explain 
it.  We  fiad  '  earthquakes'  mentioued  in  connexion  with  the  second 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  Mt.  24 ;  7,  as  here  with  the  first.  And 
precedents  may  be.  found  in  Ib.  24;  20  ss.  ('The  earth  shall  reel  to 
and  fro  .  .  .  The  moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  Bun  ashamed,' 
(Ec.):  Jo.  3;  16  ('  The  sun  and  the  moon  shall  he  darkened,  ,  .  .  the 
heavenB  and  the  earth  shall  shako,'  £c.) :  Am,  8 ;  8. — Note,  that  the 
primary  Bymbolization  of  the  sixth  seal  stands  under  No.  432  = 
3  X  144.  36  (or  '")  more  stichs  bring  us  to  the  number  in  which  the 
144  chiliads, — tlie  secondarj'  symlMjlization  of  this  seal,  \e  brought  on 
the  scene.  Thua,  there  seems  to  be  a  numerical  link  connecting  the 
political  cat^astrophe,  and  the  144  chiliads,  for  whose  sake  the  judg- 
ment was  sent. 

433.  The  sun  became  black,  as  hair-sackclotk.  The  sun  is  tbe  sym< 
bol  of  tbe  sovereign  or  the  supreme  jiower.  Slack  denotes  the  direst 
calamity  ;  see  on  402.  The  precedent  is  in  Is.  50 ;  3 ;  "I  clothe  the 
heavens  with  blaokness,  and  I  make  sackcloth  their  covering." 

434.  The  whole  moon  became  as  it  were  blood.  Doubtless  black  blood, 
Buoh  as  that  of  a  corpse,  ie  meant ;  and  the  signification  is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  the  Bubj<.'ct  here  being  either  the  consort  of 
the  Bovereign,  or  (more  probably  in  this  instance)  the  chief  ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

VI  i  13.  435.  The  slars  of  the  heaven  fell  vnto  the  earth,  i.e.,  the 
nobles  and  chief  oiEcers  in  church  and  state  were  deprived  of  their 
rank  and  offices. 

General  precedents  are  Is.  13 ;  10 ;  '  The  starB,  sun,  and  moon  ehalt 
bo  darkened :'  and  so  in  Szi.  32 ;  7  :  Joel  2 ;  10,  31 :  '  The  earth  shall 
quake,  tbe  heavens  tremble,  the  Bun,  moon,  and  sture  be  dark.  The 
son  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood.'  Ct.  Is, 
30;  26. 

436.  As  a  fig-tree  catls  her  untimely  figs.  Cp,  Is.  34;  4;  'The 
heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll :  and  all  their  liost  ehaU 
fall,  ...  as  a  falling  fig  from  the  fig-tree.' 

VI;  14,  438-9.  And  the  l,eaj-en  vanished,  as  a  scroll  rolling  iUelf 
together.  T!ie  luminaries  of  the  symbolical  heaven  having  been  extin- 
guished, its  very  firmament  (denoting  the  political  constitution,  and 
the  bonds  and  framework  of  society)  is  conceived  of  as  vanishing  in 
loto, — an  effect  whicli  might  be  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  hlack 
cloud  passing  over  it. 

440.  And  every  mtmntain  atid  island  were  moved  otd  of  their  pla4ies. 
Cp.  16 ;  20  :  Ps.  46  ;  2,  Sfountain  has  several  figurative  meanings, 
the  generic  idea  commou  to  them  being  that  of  exaltation.  In  this 
connexion  (if  each  term  is  to  have  a  specific  meaning  assigned  to  it, 
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which  T  much  doubt)  magiatrocieB  and  courts  of  justice  may  most  pro- 
Iiably  be  meant. — '  Islandi  signify  richeg,  revenuea,  commerce,  and  the 
like'  (Cla.  St/m.).  The  Jews  called  Tyre  the  isle  (Is.  23  ;  2),  and  every 
place  to  which  Bliijis  reeorted  an  i»Iand  ;  and  thuH  they  appear  to  have 
aaaociated  with  the  term  the  idea  of  great  wealtb  gained  hy  trading. — 
The   result  is  this :  all  jurisdictions  and  sources  of  wealth  were  take>\ 

VI ;  15.  441-4.  And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  d-c.  In  this,  the  sevenfA 
division,  teven  clasBes  of  men  are  brought  forward.  Doubtless  we 
ought  not  to  look  at  the  terms  separately,  but  as  a  whole.  And,  thus 
viewed,  the  number  denotes  completeness,  and  so  indicates,  that  all 
classes  and  descriptions  of  men  are  included.  Taken  with  what  prc- 
oedca,  e,  revolution  the  most  complete  and  universal  is  admirably  sym- 
bolized. And  the  force  of  the  symbotization  is  strengthened  by  its  being 
doubled.  For,  in  the  former  division  respect  was  had  to  men  in  their 
public  or  official  capacities,  and  in  this  to  the  same  in  their  private 
capacity,  as  forming  clssses. — While  the  several  terms  cannot  be 
regarded  as  symbolical  or  even  fignrativCj  they  are  yet  to  be  taken  in 
that  wide  sense,  in  which  the  mystical  system  delights,  as  being  most 
in  con  gruity  with  itself:  e.g.  kings  stands  for  rulers  in  general. — 
There  is  a  reading,  which  would  give  strong  instead  of  mighty,  but  tt 
is  not  of  equal  validity ;  and  the  circumstance,  that  the  term  which 
stands  related  to  Home  is  not  used  here  affords  some'  indication,  that 
Eome  ia  not  had  in  view, — Grandees  and  chief-captains  occur  together 
in  Mk.  6;  21, — The  last  six  terms  are  obviously  arranged  in  pairs. 

445-6.  Hid  themselves  in  the  caves  and  the  rocks  of  the  mountains. 
The  limestone  mountains  of  Palestine  abound  with  caves  and  rocks. 
And  hence  we  may  witli  probability  infer,  that  this  was  the  place 
really,  though  not  symbolically,  present  to  the  seer's  mind.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  country  we  find  Isaiah  (2 ;  10,  19,  21)  using  the  aame 
figure  i  *'  Enter  into  the  rock."  "  They  shall  go  into  the  holes  of  the 
rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earth  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  £c."  Cp. 
Job  30  ;  6  :  Jo.  IC  ;  16.  And  many  illustrations  of  the  propriety  of 
the  terms  in  respect  of  Palestine  may  be  found  in  Scripture;  as  in 
the  rock  Riramon,  where  the  Benjamiles  found  a  place  of  refuge  (Ju. 
20;  47);  Etam,  where  Samson  kept  garrison;  Maon,  Adullam,  En- 
gedi,  where  David  concealed  himself.  See  also  Jn.  (> ;  2  :  1  So.  13  ;  6  : 
1  £i.  18  ;  4  :  19  ;  9  :  He.  11 ;  38  ;  and  in  Josephus  the  account  of 
Herod's  destroying  the  robbera,  who  bad  sought  refuge- in  the  caverns 
of  the  cliffs. 

VI;  16.  447.  And  they  say  to  the  mountains  and  to  the  rocks.  A 
change  is  here  made  from  the  past  to  the  present  tense,  in  order  to 
bring  tbe  scene  in  a  more  vivid  and  prciient  manner  before  the  mind. 
— Although  the  mountains  of  the  symbolic  scene  are  addresstd,  yet  a 
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Bymbolic  eignificatton  ib  not  to  be  attributed  here,  as  it  iB  in  440. 
The  symboliem  here  lieB  in  the  aggregate,  not  id  the  details  of  the 
repreBeutation ;  though  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accarate  to  Bay,  that 
this  is  a  poetical  figure  mecely. 

44S.  FaU  on  us,  and  hide  tu.'  The  precedent  was  written  by  Hosea 
(10 ;  8)  in  reference  to  the  overthrow  of  Israel.  Here  bis  worda  are 
applied  to  the  first  deatraction  otJndtA  and  Jerusatem.  In  Lu.  23 ;  30 
they  are  again  quoted  in  Chrifit's  prophecy  of  the  second  destruction. 

449.  From  the  face  of  Him  who  siUetk  on  the  throne.  We  are  pro- 
bably to  understand  (aa  I  have  ebown  on  292)  that  Christ  o*  Qod  is 
meant  by  this  periphraais. 

450.  And  [or  even]  from  the  anger  of  the  Lamh.  Stuart,  who  refers 
this  passage  to  the  second  deetniction,  asks ;  "  Could  this  be  well  said 
of  heathen  Gentiles,  who  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  Saviour?"  What- 
ever weight  the  objection  may  have  in  respect  of  heathens,  it  has 
none  in  reference  to  Jews  of  an  earlier  epoch,  who,  though  they  lived 
long  before  the  Saviour's  time,  could  see  in  their  Paschal  lamb  tbe 
type  of  an  atonement,  and  '  drink  of  that  spiritual  rock  which  fol- 
lowed them,  which  rock  was  Christ.'  And,  that  there  is  neither  figura- 
tive nor  literal  incongruity  in  tbe  lamh  being  mentioned  here,  a  very 
little  consideration  may  suffice  to  show.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  symbolical  kings  who  are  in  dread  of 
the  symbolical  lamb,  whom  they  behold,  as  the  Slediator,  engaged  in 
opening  the  seals.  Next,  as  in  this  book  tbe  Lamb  is  represented  as 
being  the  actor  from  the  beginning,  and  as  '  having  been  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world'  (see  on  389),  there  can  be  no  actual  ana- 
chronism in  his  being  introduced  at  this  epoch.  Even  the  poetical 
license  (of  which,  as  a  poetical  com]M>sition,  this  work  is  entitled  to 
avail  itself)  would  alone  justify  the  representation,  which  exhibits 
Jews  of  the  epoch  of  the  first  destruction  as  recognising  in  the  Avenger 
the  Lamb  of  G-od.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  parties  to  be  poeti- 
cally represented  as  doing  or  saying  that,  which  they  would  naturally 
do  or  say,  if  they  knew  all  the  circumstances.^  I  do  not  hesitate,  then, 
to  regard  this  as  another  illustration  of  the  design  to  represent  the 
Lamb,  aa  being  the  prime  mover  ond  actor  in  all  things,  which  con- 
cern his  people,  from  first  to  last. — As  in  449  Christ  is  presented  to 
view  aa  Qod,  bo  here  aa  Mediator.  And,  that  one  person  only  is  con- 
templated in  both  clauses  appears  from  the  eonstrtictio  ad  semmn  in 
4S1  in  saying  hie,  and  not  tfieir  anger.  The  exclamation  may  be 
TinderBtood  thus  ;  '  Hide  us  from  tlie  wrath  of  Jesus,  whether  in  his 
character  of  God,  or  in  that  of  Mediator' 

VI;  17.  451.  Seeauie  the  great  day  of  his  anger  hath  come.  As  here 
the  first  destruction  of  Jcrusaiera,  so  in  C.  16  ;  14  the  second  destmc- 
tion  (at  any  rate,  inclusively),  is  designated  '  the'  or  '  that  great  day.' 
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— It  ehould  be  obaeired,  that  the  BabyloDiaa  deat ruction,  probably  to 
make  it  a  more  striking  precedent  for  the  Boman,  is  here  represented 
to  be  an  avenging  judgment  from  the  Lamb  for  the  persecution  of  his 
people,  implied  in  the  symboHzation  of  the  fifth  seal.  And  in  this 
light  (that  is,  aa  a  punishment  fur  the  apoBtacies  of  the  Jews,  and  for 
the  persecntiona  of  Jehovah's  adherents  which  attended  tbem)  the 
first  Bubversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  is  constantly  predicted  by  their 
prophets.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  in  the  book  before  ub  is  the  second 
overthrow  exhibited,  as  the  treailing  of  the  wine-presa  of  the  wrath  of 
God  for  worshipping  the  beast,  and  for  shedding  the  blood  of  his  saints 
(16 ;  10,  20). 

452.  And  who  is  able  to  *tand  f  Not  '  to  endnre  it,' — the  anger,  but 
to  itand, — to  ahow  a  bold  front  in  the  Lamb's  presence  now  that  he 
is  angry,  confronting  as  it  were  hia  wrath,  like  an  undismayed  adver- 
sary, Cp.  Nab.  1 ;  6  ;  "Who  can  stand  before  his  indignation?"  (Ec. 
— In  G.  8 ;  2  ttanding  is  a  token  of  respect.  And  hence  we  see,  that 
the  attitude  may  denote  defiance  or  deference  according  to  the  circum- 
stances.— In  C.  15 ;  2  w«  are  shown,  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  in  the 
Lamb's  presence. 

The  symbolization  of  this  sixth  seal  has  been  supposed  by  Pra- 
terists,  and  by  some  early  writers,  to  depict  the  Roman  destruction  of 
Jeniaalem.  By  Elliott  and  others  of  the  same  school  it  has  been  in- 
terpreted, as  denoting  the  subversion  of  Paganism  by  Constantine. 
Both  (in  contradistinction  from  those,  who  suppose  the  future  and 
universal  Judgment  to  be  symbolized)  proceed  on  the  same  general 
principle  as  myseif,  viz.,  that  a  limited,  and  political  or  ecclesiastical 
catastrophe  is  really  bad  in  view.  As  to  the  particular  application,  it 
must  DOW  be  left  to  each  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  either 
of  those  just  referred  to,  or  that  which  has  now  been  laid  before  him, 
is  best  authenticated.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  polity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Babylonians  possesses  veri- 
fications, which  the  others  want, — is  free  from  fatal  objections,  to 
which  the  others  are  obnoxious,  and  is  entitled  on  every  account  to 
be  preferred. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  other  interpretations  of  this  seal. — 
The  last  persecution  [Victorinus].  The  earthquake  at  Christ's  death 
{Arethasj.  Persecution  by  Antichriat  [Anselm].  The  periods  from 
the  Betum  to  Malachi,  and  from  the  time  present  {JoacbimJ.  Poli- 
tical revolutiona  in  general  [Luther].  Convulsions  in  Antichrist's 
kingdom  [Bale],  Heresies,  Mahometanism,  and  Popery  [Bullingerj, 
From  A.D.  606  to  1431  [Bibliander].  Revolution  under  Constantine, 
and  the  last  judgment  [Foxe].  Baging  of  Diocletian  [Brightman]. 
Troubles  before  the  second  deetnictiou  of  Jerusalem  [Wetsteinj. 
Triumphs  of  the  Reformed  chnrches  [Woodhouse].    Judgments  to 
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the  end  of  Daniel's  eevenlieth  ve«k  [Lee].  French  Revolution,  a.d. 
1789  [Bickereteth].  a.d.  313  [Paber].  A  future  universal  war  [Croly]. 
Consummation  of  things  temporal  [WilliamB]. 


BIPAKTITE  EPISODE  OK  THE  SIXTH  SEAT,: 

HEPTAD  XIII:  Ch.  vii. 

The  Moling  of  the  144  cniLUsa,  and  the  bleMednets  of  thb  palu- 

BBARtNQ  MULTITUDE. 

Div.  1,  The  ¥OUK  asoblb  o/tbx  winds. 

VII ;  1.  453-458.  After  this  I  heheU  fotiT  angeU,  standing  on  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth,  firmly  holding  tlie  four  winds  of  the  earth,  that 
no  vn7id  might  blow  on  the  earth,  nor  on  (he  sea,  nor  on  any  tree.     - 

VII ;  1.  453.  AJler  this  I  beheld  four  angels.  I  have  obaerved  in 
the  Ouidi,  p.  199,  that  the  phraso  afier  this  ia  need  technically  for  dis- 
connexion, with  the  view  to  mark  an  important  break  in  the  symbo- 
lization ;  and  in  accordance  therewith  it  here  dietinguisheB  between 
the  characterizing  event,  and  the  supplement  which  is  appended  to 
it  in  this  particular  seal  only.  It  eerveB  also  as  a  basis,  by  means  of 
which,  through  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  in  ve.  9,  a  division  of  the 
Episode  into  portions  63-11  thetically  parallel  may  be  indicated.  But 
these  technical  uses  do  not  deprive  the  phrase  of  its  ordinary  signifi- 
cation. By  this  it  states  the  order,  not  necessarily  of  the  events  sig- 
nified, but  of  the  aymbnlH  seen.  As,  howevefj  the  narration  necessarily 
proceeds  in  the  order  of  seeing,  and  consequently  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  this  phrase  in  reference  thereto,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  its  insertion  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  things  sig- 
nified, and  because  there  appeared  to  be  a  special  need  to  mark  the 
sequence  of  the  events  following  on  those  which  had  bct-n  last  sym- 
bolized. But  if  (as  I  sbull  show  presently  to  be  the  case),  the  "  four 
winds"  symbolize  the  four  prophetic  kingdoms,  how,  it  maybe  asked, 
could  the  action  of  these  be  represented,  as  it  is  in  vv,  1-3,  as  com- 
mencing only  after  the  Babylonian  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when 
that  destruction  was  effected  by  the  first  of  those  kingdoms  ?  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  the  one  series  of  events 
overlapping,  or  being  partially  contemporaneous  with  the  other  (the 
conclusion  of  the  earlier  being  parallel  with  the  commencement  of  the 
later  series),  and  in  the  necessity  for  symbolizing  the  one  series  before 
the  other.  The  one  series  has  for  its  subject  the  servants  of  Jehovah, 
who  suffered  for  his  sake  during  the  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  : 
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the  other  the  avengiog  chastJBCineDts  by  the  four  Hogi^omB.  Now, 
it  IB  obvious,  that  the  former  would  not  be  made  complete,  until  the 
latter  had  bd  far  acted  as  to  effect  the  overthrow  ot  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchy. And  hence,  though  the  latter  was,  as  a  whole,  consecutive 
on  the  fonner,  Its  action  was  necesaaril}'  for  a  ahort  period  contempo- 
raneous with  that  of.  the  former.  If,  however,  we  do  not  couBtrue  the 
reteatioD  of  the  winds  from  acting,  bo  strictly  as  to  exclude  all  opera- 
tion of  the  four  empires  on  the  choBen  land,  bilt  BuppoBe  their  sym- 
bolical loosing  to  date  from  the  actual  and  complete  establiBhment  of 
their  power  thereon,  then  the  one  series  will  be  wholly  consecutive  on 
the  other,  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity  forming  the  line  of  de- 
mttrcatiou  between  them. — The  reason  for  the  emphatic  marking  of 
the  sequence  of  the  one  series  on  the  other  it  is  not,  I  think,  difHcult 
to  discern.  On  the  one  hand,  the  certain  completion  of  the  appointed 
number  of  the  saints  (seeing  that  the  sealing  does  not  take  place, 
until  the  persecuting  Jewish  power  hsB  been  overthrown)  is  thereby 
indicated.  On  the  other,  the  equal  certainty  of  the  prolonged  cfaas- 
tisement  of  that  power,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promised  avenging  of  the 
blood  of  his  saints  (seeing  that  the  avengers  of  blood  have  been  already 
prepared,  and  are  only  kept  back  by  a  special  intervention  of  Provi- 
dence, in  order  that  opportunity  may  be  given  for  completing  and 
certifying  the  appointed  number  of  the  martyrs) — this  is  no  less  im- 
plied.— How  valnable  a  prMedent,  in  reference  to  the  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time  when  this  Vision  waa  published,  the  symboliza- 
tion  before  ns  would  afford,  if  its  intended  application  was  such  as  I 
suppose,  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  In  order  the  better  to 
draw  out  such  a  precedent  was  doubtless  the  reason  for  expanding  this 
seal,  by  the  introduction  of  a  supplemental  Episode,  to  an  extent  to 
which  none  of  the  previous  ones  approximate. — The  seer  appears  to 
have  beheld  these  angels  from  the  heaven  ;  for  there  is  no  intimation 
of  any  removal,  since  his  visionary  transportation  thither  in  C.  4 ;  1 . — 
The_^r  d-ngda,  herd  as  elsewhere,  can  have  no  visible  reality  answer- 
ing to  them;  but,  conjointly  with  the  sealing  angel,  must  be  sym- 
bolical of  the  Providential  actings  of  the  Mediator. — Their  nwmher 
has  obviously  been  determined,  in  part  by  that  of  the  winds  (one  being 
assigned  to  each  wind),  and  in  part  by  the  number  required  -to  make 
up  the  heptad  of  angels,  of  which  they  form  part. — The  same  four 
will  be  again  brought  to  view  in  the  lixth  trumpet,  and  as  being  in 
like  manner  placed  under  restraint. — The  object  in  their  introduction 
here  is  (as  I  have  already  intimated)  to  denote,  that,  the  devastating 
powers  being  fully  prepared  to  commence  their  action,  they  are  de- 
tained through  the  special  mercy  of  the  Lord  towards  his  saints,  until 
the  last  '  ten  righteous  within  the  cit^'  have  been  made  secure  of 
their  crown. — The  angels  should  be  conceived  of  as  holding  the  winds 
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firmly,  with  the  object  of  letting  them  loose  tbe  very  instant  that  the 
word  is  given. 

464.  Standing  on  the  four  comer*  of  tht  earth  :  that  ia,  at  the  four 
extremities,  North,  South,  East,  and  Weat,  of  the  terrestrial  porlioa 
of  the  symbolic  earth.  The  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  the 
Lord  has  prepared  hosts  of  avenging  enemies,  vho  as  it  were  environ 
the  Holy  land  on  every  side,  ready  to  sweep  away  its  wealth  and  ita 
people,  as  soon  as,  one  by  one,  they  shall  be  suffered  by  him  to  '  go  up 
against  it,'  Universality  or  completeness  in  the  number  of  the  de- 
solating hosts  is  denoted  both  in  the  number,  and  by  the  phrase,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  same  phrase  in  C.  20 ;  8. — Tbe  startd- 
ing  on  the  earth  shows,  that  the  scene  of  the  seating  is  to  be  conceived 
of  as  placed  in  Judea,  and  doubtless  on  Mount  Sion  (ct.  14;  1),  The 
sealed  appear  in  the  second  part  of  this  episode  in  heaven  (w.  9,  15). 
We  may  hence  conclude,  that  the  intention  is  to  represent  them  as 
being  made  eecnre  of  entering  into  their  heavenly  inheritance,  while 
yet  'sufiering  affliction  as  the  people  of  God.' 

455,  ffolding/att  the  four  winds  of  the  earth.  The  Greek  word  ex- 
presses holding  with  a  ttnmg  gratp,  implying  that  the  winds  are 
struggling  to  get  loose,  like  coupled  dogs  eager  to  spring  upon  their 
prey. — What  the  mind»  denote  is  a  very  important  question,  inasmuch 
as  on  the  determination  of  it  the  whole  interpretation  will  be  fonnd 
to  hinge.  It  needs  not  to  say,  that  the  number  of  the  meanings  as- 
signed has  been  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  expositors  of  the  book ; 
some  writers  resting  in  the  emblematic  signification,  so  as  to  make 
the  holding  in  of  the  winds  to  denote  a  state  of  calmness;  while, 
among  those  who  rightly  adopt  the  symbolical  sense,  there  ia  little 
^^reement  aa  to  what  four  kingdoms  are  meant.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  despair  of  satisfactorily  determining  the  signification  by  the  help 
of  precedents,  in  conjunction  with  the  emblematical  meaning.  As  to 
the  latter,  we  can  at  once  see  (especially  if  we  take  into  account  the 
efiects  of  the  Simoom  and  Sirocco,  of  which  tbe  Eastern  nations  have 
snch  bitter  experience),  with  how  much  propriety  a  devastating  wind 
may  be  made  an  emblem  of  a  vast  army  of  ruthless  invaders,  who 
sweep  away  everything,  so  that  a  country  is  '  as  the  garden  of  Eden 
before  them,  and  behind  tbem  a  desolate  wilderness.'  Cp.  Job.  1  ;  19 : 
8;  2:  30;  15,22:  Is.  41;  16.  And  as  to  the  former,  'the  use,' 
says  Wemyss, '  which  the  prophets  make  of  the  symbol  is  to  denote 
incursions  of  enemies.  Thus,  in  Da.  7  ;  2  the  prophet  has  a  vision  of 
the  four  monarchies,  expressed  hy  the  symbol  of  "  four  winds  striving 
upon  tbe  great  sea."  In  Je.  49  ;  36  ss.  the  symbol  is  both  used  and 
explained)  "  I  will  bring  against  Elam  four  winds  from  the  four  ex- 
tremities of  tbe  heavens,"  &c.,  i.e.,  enemies  directing  their  force 
against  them  from  every  quarter.'     And  so  in  Je.  SI ;  1 ;  '  I  will 
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raise  np  agftinet  Babylon  a  destroying  wind.'  See  alao  Je.  4;  12: 
Da.  2;  35.  And  in  Zee.  6  ;  1,  5,  the  same  four  monarchies  as  in  Da. 
7 ;  2  having  been  Bymbolized  by  four  chariota,  the  interpreting  angel 
says ;  "  TheBe  are  the  four  spirits"  (lit.  winds).  Again,  in  Ezekiel'a 
prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dry  bones,  C.  37  (which  "  bones 
are  the  whole  house  of  Israel,"  of  which  it  is  eubseqnently  said  ;  "  I 
will  take  the  children  of  Israel  from  among  the  heathen,  and  will  gather 
them  on  every  side,"  Ac),  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  '  Prophesy 
onto  the  wind,  and  say ;  Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and 
breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  lire.'  For  the  nnderatanding 
of  this  text  it  may  suffice  (without  adverting  to  the  play  upon  the 
doable  or  even  treble  sense, — wind,  breath,  spirit,  in  which  the  same 
word  appears  to  be  used)  to  observe,  that  in  the  first  instance  Hie 
vriiul  seems  to  be  used  for  the  four  powers  regarded  aa  forming  one 
whole  (jnst  as  they  are  exhibited  in  Xebnchadnezzar's  image),  and 
afterwards  the  ftmr  winds  represent  the  same  viewed  as  independent 
monarchies.  Then,  the  pass^je  may  be  thus  paraphrastically  in- 
terpreted ;  '  Proclaim  onto  the  devastating  power  as  a  whole,  and  say 
unto  it;  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  Issue  your  decree,  0  ye  four  desola- 
ting powers,  and  command  that  my  people,  who  by  you  have  been  po- 
litically slain,  he  restored  to  their  national  existence.'  From  a 
consideration  of  these  passages,  in  connexion  with  the  epoch  at  which 
the  Vision  has  arrived,  it  must,  I  think,  be  evident  that  (^.^mrtOTw^t 
in  the  place  before  us  will  rightly  be  taken  to  symbolize  the  four  great 
kingdoms  of  prophecy.  Possibly,  with  more  strictness  they  might  be 
interpreted  to  mean  (as  in  Da.  7  ;  2)  the  strivings  among  the  nations, 
which  gave  rise  to  those  kingdoms.  But  the  two  significations  aie  so 
intimately  and  inseparably  connected,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
distinguish  between  them.  Nor  need  we  here  determine  specifically, 
which  were  the  fonr  kingdoms.  This  will  he  more  conveniently  done, 
when  we  come  to  the  details  of  the  seventh  seal.  It  will  suffice  to 
add,  that,  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  the  winds,  their  holding  in  must 
denote  the  restraining  of  the  domination  over  Palestine  of  these  king- 
doms, or  of  the  caasee  which  gave  birth  to  them,  until  such  time  aa 
the  Lord's  elect  should  be  made  complete  and  secure. — It  may  not, 
however,  be  amiss  to  eubjoiD  some  confirmations  of  the  interpretation 
now  given.  1.  The  defining  phrase  of  the  earth  will  furnish  one. 
'Winds  cjf  heaven,'  is  the  ordinary  literal  phrase.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  term  rartA  is  to  be  taken,  here  as  elsewhere,  sym- 
bolically. And  if  so,  the  Holy  land  will  be  meant  by  it.  Then,  '  the 
four  winds  of  the  Holy  land'  can  mean  only  the  four  kingdoms,  which 
the  Lord  bad  decreed  should  successively  have  dominion  over  it. 
2.  The  term  wind  is  nsed  in  a  like  figurative  sense  in  coaeval  writings. 
Thus,  in  Euodty  C.  55,  after  mentioning  the  treading  down  of  the 
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lnud  of  the  elect  by  the  Medea  and  PeTBiatiB,  and  the  wresting  of 
their  course  (meaning,  doubtless,  by  tlie  Macedonians),  the  prophet 
sees  '  another  army  of  chariots  borne  along  upon  the  imW  from  the 
east,  west,  and  Bouth,'  the  invading  Bomans  being  ajinbolized  by  it. 
3.  The  earlieat  expositore  (to  say  nothing  of  the  many  modern  ones) 
have  understood  these  four  vnndg  to  denote  the  four  great  monarchies ; 
e.g.,  Primaaius  (550),  Bede  (730),  Ansbert  (770),  Berengaud  (1250). 

456.  That  wo  Kind  should  blow  on  tt«  eaHh  :  that  is,  that  no  power 
should  fully  and  finally  establish  its  sway  over  the  territory  of  God's 
people.  The  singular  (no  wind)  appears  to  have  been  introduced, 
instead  of  the  plural  (they,  the  winds)  being  used,  partly  to  give  em- 
phasis, but  still  more  for  appropriateness  to  the  separat*  and  consecu- 
tive action  of  the  kingdoms. 

457.  Norontheiea:  that  is,  on  heathendom ;  see  Intr.  p.  II. 

458.  Nor  on  any  free.  Trees  arc  commonly  used  in  figurative  re- 
presentation io  denote  men  of  different  classes.  For  example.  In 
Jotham's  parable,  Ju.  9 ;  8.  In  Joaah's,  2  Chr.  25  ;  18.  In  Is.  2 ; 
13:  10;  17-19:  14;  8:  37;  24 :.  61 ;  3:  Je.  11;  16;  22;  7,  23: 
Eze.  17;  24:  22;  47:  31;  5:  Da.  4;  10:  Zee.  11;  2.  Again,  in 
Hermtu,  Sim.  II-IV,  dead  trees  are  used  to  represent  the  wicked, 
green  trees  the  righteous  (cp.  Ps.  1 ;  3).  And  '  the  Oneiro-critics  are 
very  full  in  this  particular,  the  blowing  down  of  trees  hy  the  wind 
being  made  to  signify  the  destruction  of  great  men.'  In  like  manner, 
in  all  the  four  places,  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  it 
has  the  same  generic  signification.  The  specific  application  in  each 
instance  must  be  determined  from  the  contest.  In  that  before  us  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Holy  land  and  of  heathendom  may  be  denoted ; 
but,  rather  (as  I  judge  from  the  related  terms  and  from  the  epoch),  a 
third  division  of  the  world,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  land  of 
Israel  in  contradistinction  from  that  of  Judah,— -the  former  regarded 
OS  having  become,  especially  since  the  carrying  away  of  Israel  and 
the  transplantation  of  heathens  into  Samaria  (2  Kgs.  17),  the  territory 
of  a  class  of  mongrel  religionists,  intermediate  between  Jews  and 
heathens. — The  perfect  calm,  that  would  result  from  no  wind  being 
allowed  to  blow  on  any  tree  of  the  symbolical  world,  so  that  '  not  so 
much  as  a  leaf  would  move,'  is  a  beautiful  figure  of  a  state  of  absolute 
non-action. 

In  this  and  the  next  Divisions  of  the  Episode,  the  liord  is  repre- 
sented as  having  ordained,  and  prepared  by  His  Providence,  four 
mighty  powers  to  avenge  the  sufi'erings  of  His  saints  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jews  by  the  calamities,  which  they  should  in  Buccesaion  inflict  on 
that  nation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  restraining  the  action  of  these 
powers,  so  that  none  should  rise  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  universal 
monarchies  of  prophecy,  until  the  nnmber  of  His  elect  had  been  made 
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complete,  and  celijstial  bliss  assured  to  tliem.  The  moral  of  this,  in 
rcfereQce  to  the  persecuted  saintH  of  Joha's  time,  was,  tlist  the  Lord 
would  even  suspend  the  ordinary  cauree  of  his  Providential  actings, 
rather  than  that  a  single  one  of  His  people  should  fail  to  receive  the 
recompense  of  his  patient  endurance ; — so  sure  is  the  reward  of  all 
who  truflt  in  Him,  and  '  endure  unto  the  end.' 

DIV.  2.       The  BRALISa  ANQEL. 

VII ;  2-3.  459-466.  And  I  bdteld  another  angel  (ucertding  from 
the  tiM-riaing,  having  a  leal  of  a  living  God,  and  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  to  the  Jmtr  angelt,  to  tohoni  it  wot  given  to  hurt  the  earth  and  th: 
tea,  taying  ;  '  Hurt  iiot  the  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  Ireet,  viUil  we  ihall 
have  sealed  the  servant*  qfo^ir  God  upon  their  forehead). ' 

lo9.  And  I  beheld  another  angel.  That  this  angel  is  specially  a  re- 
presentative of  Christ  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

460.  Ascending  from  the  aunrising.  I  think  we  lose  somewhat  of 
the  force  of  the  symbolization  by  rendering  the  G-reek  fhmBaJrom  the 
east  in  this  placo  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  too,  that  when  in  C.  21 ; 
13  the  phraae  is  (with  more  propriety  than  here)  translated  the  eait, 
the  Greek  word  for  sun  is  omitted.  The  preference  is  given  to  the 
particular  place,  not  as  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  but  as  the  spot  where 
the  sun  first  appeara,  uid  in  order  that  the  angel  may  more  appositely 
represent  Him,  who  is  not  only  "the  morning  star"  (22;  16)  and 
"  the  day-spring  (or  sunrising)  from  on  high,"  but  also  the  sun  of  the 
spiritual  sphere,  "  the  Sun  of  righteousness."  This  angel,  then, 
rising  resplendent  with  Aurora's  beams,  specially  exhibits  Jesus  as  the 
sun,  that  comes  to  bring  on  a  bright  day  of  celestial  glory  for  his 
elect.  I  ought  to  observe,  however,  that  in  Enoch,  C.  24 ;  2,  8,  the 
east  is  made  the  Paradise  of  Crod,  where  the  Lord  of  glory  dwells;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Eze.  1 ;  4  :  Job  37  ;  22,  and  in  eastern  coun- 
tries generally,  the  north  is  accounted  the  place  of  the  special  resi- 
dence of  the  Deity. 

461,  Having  a  seal  of  a  living  Ood.     Here  the  signet  or  stamp  with 
.    which  the  impression  is  made,  and  not  the  thing  impressed  (as  in 

other  places)  is  obviously  meant — The  fact  of  this  angel  carrying 
trod's  signet  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show  him  to  be  a  special  re- 
presentative of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  for  it  is  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that 
the  elect  are  'sealed  unto  a  day  of  redemption.' — From  the  peculiar 
and  specially  appropriate  omission  or  use  of  one,  two,  or  three  articles 
in  different  phrases  in  the  Apocalypse,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the 
meaning  iti  not  precisely  the  xame,  when  no  articles  are  used,  as  when 
they  are.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  the  principle  of 
observing  the  strictest  literality  in  translating,  I  have'  indicated  the 
absence  of  articles  in  the  Greek  by  using  our  indefinite  articles.   '  The 
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seal'  would  mean  some  particular  eeal ;  whereas,  there  beiDg  onlyone, 
no  occasion  for  intimatiog  a  distiDctioa  exists :  though  perhaps  a  liv- 
ing  God's  seal  would  best  ezpresa  the  meaDing.  The  phrase  '  a  living 
(rod'  may  be  used ;  partly  because  he  '  who  was  dead  and  is  alive 
agaio,'  and  is  'the  resurrection  and  the  life,'  is  meant;  and  partly 
because  the  emphasis  is  intended  to  lie  on  living,  not  on  Oodj  for  it 
is  as  '  the  Giver  of  life,'  in  accordance  with  his  own  sayings, — 'becaase 
I  live,  ye  shall  live  also  : '  '  I  will  give  to  those  who  are  atbiist  from 
fountains  of  waters  of  life,' — that  Jesus  here  comes  forth  from  the 
place  of  light  and  life, 

462.  And  he  cried  witk  a  loiid  voice  to  the  /our  angel*.  So  impera- 
tive a  tone  of  command  could  be  proper  only  to  the  Lord  of  all. — 
This  is  the  fourth  repetition  of  the  number  four  ;  and  the  fourfold 
repetition  may  be  destgued  strongly  to  denote  nnivereality  and  com- 
pleteness in  the  thing  signified  by  the  winds. 

463.  To  v^u>m  it  via»  given  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  tea,  taying.  If 
there  could  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  object  with  which  the  winds 
were  prepared,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  word  hurt  here. — ^But  why 
are  the  trees  omitt«d  in  this  place?  Perhaps  because  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  thing  signified  by  them,  that  is,  the  Samaritan 
Israelites,  was  thought  to  render  a  threefold  repetition  superfluous ;  or 
perhaps  the  sticfaoical  arrangement  made  the  omission  necessary. 

VII ;  3.  464.  Burt  not  the  earth,  nt>r  the  sea,  nor  the  treet.  The 
order  of  the  terms,  here  and  in  Nos,  4S&-8,  seems  to  indicate  the  re- 
lative importance  attached  to  the  things  signified  by  each. 

466.  Until  we  shall  have  sealed.  The  untU  necesearily  implies,  that 
the  hurting  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  sealing  was  completed. 
And  this  fixes  the  epoch  of  the  sealing  to  he  that  of  the  first  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  ;  since  that  event  was  the  actual  era  of  !Nebuchad- 
nezzar'a  image,  that  is,  of  the  commencement  of  the  four  monarchies 
as  prophetic  kingdoms,  which  from  that  era,  in  point  of  fact,  finally 
established  their  injurious  sway  over  the  territory  of  the  Jews,  of  the 
Heathen,  and  of  Israel. — Although  the  sealing  has  the  same  generic 
signification  here  as  in  C.  5  ;  1,  vix.,  that  of  making  the  thing  sealed 
secure,  yet  it  carries  with  it  a  specific  sense,  which  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  implied  in  5 ;  1.  For,  here  the  special  object  of  the  seal- 
ing is  to  make  manifest  to  all,  but  there  to  conceal  from  all. — The 
only  conjectures  I  can  offer  to  account  for  the  plural  number  being 
used  here  are,  either  that  the  royal  style  suitable  to  the  "  King  of 
kings"  is  adopted,  or  (which  I  think  more  probable)  that  the  inten- 
tion is,  that  the  sealing  angel  should  be  conceived  of  as  being  accom- 
panied by  '  the  hosts  of  heaven'  (as  in  19  ;  14),  so  that  the  immediate 
accomplishment  of  the  sealing  may  be  indicated. 

466.  The  servants  of  oxir  Qod  upon  their  foreheads.     Servants  is  tho 
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gSDeric  t«rm,  but  iainis  would  be  the  more  specific  designation  of 
Ghrittiam.  So  tbat  a  negative  indication  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the 
use  of  the  word  teToanU,  tliat  Christiana  are  not  had  in  view. — The 
word  OUT,  if  it  does  not  refer  to  angela  who  accompanied  the  sealing 
angel,  will  apply  to  the  four  and  the  one.  In  this  case  it  may  have 
been  designed  to  guard  against  the  erroneous  inference,  which  might 
be  drawn  from  the  oircumatance  of  the  four  angels  and  the  one  taking 
apparently  0]>pasite  aides,  that  they  were  oot  alike  servaDta  of  the 
same  Lonl,  '  sent  forth  to  miDJater  to  those  who  should  be  heirs  of 
salvation. '—The  Romans  marked  their  soldiers  on  the  hand,  and 
their  servants  on  the  forehead.  The  followers  of  the  beast  were 
marked  either  on  the  hand  or  on  the  forehead ;  denoting  that  they 
wonld  be  received  by  him  in  any  capacity,  either  as  soldiers  or  as  ser- 
vants. The  servanta  of  God  were  sealed  on  the  forehead  only ;  be- 
cause the  time  of  their  service  as  soldiers  was  past,  and  they  were  now 
sealed  as  servauts  unto  a  state  of  glory  :  see  C.  22  ;  4  ;  "  His  servants 
■hall  see  his  face,  and  his  name  shall  be  on  their  foreheads ; "  and  cp. 
V;  4;  14;  1.  To  he  servants,  that  is,  slaves  unto  men  is,  indeed,  the 
deepest  de^^ation ;  but  to  be  the  sorvanta  of  God  is  the  highest 
honour.  And,  as  a  badge  of  this  honour  that  may  be  known  and  read 
by  all,  as  well  as  for  an  assurance  of  glory  to  tie  wearer,  the  seal  of 
God  is  placed  on  the  forehead.  And  be  it  observed,  that,  in  respect 
of  some  of  the  very  parties  to  whom  we  suppose  this  symboUzation  to 
have  reference,  the  angelic  hierophant  in  Eze.  9  ;  4  is  commanded  to 
go  through  Jerusalem,  and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads. 

Biv.  3.     The  NDUBHR  o/tue  exaled. 
VII ;  4,  467-469.  And  I  heard  the  number  (f  the  tealed,  a  hundred 
[andjforty-four  chiliadt  tealed  out  of  every  tribe  oflerael'i  sons. 

467.  And  1  heard  Ike  number  of  the  lealed.  Observe,  that  the  par- 
ties themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  at  this  stage  of  the 
symbolization :  only  their  number  was  stated  to  the  seer.  One  reason 
for  their  not  being  seen  now  would  appear  to  have  been,  that  the 
especial  object  at  present  was  to  set  forth  their  number  with  absolute 
exactness ;  and  they  were  far  too  many  to  admit  of  the  supposition, 
that  they  conld  be  connted  by  the  seer  with  perfect  accuracy  (see  an 
instance  of  the  same  in  G.  9  ;  16).  Another  probably  was  ;  that  they 
were  to  be  brought  forward  in  propriA  penond  in  the  scene  which  fol- 
lows ;  and  it  was  desired  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  two 
scenes  as  brood  as  possible. 

468.  A  hundred  and  forty  four  chiliads  sealed.  See  on  432,  and  cp. 
14;  1 :  21 ;  17, — Observe,  that  the  word  is  not  x'^^^S  litoutands,  as  in 
11 ;  3  ;  14 ;  20  :  20 ;  2,  £e. ;  hut  xi^ioSn,  companxee  or  bande  confm'ti- 
t'n^  1000  each,  as  in  11 ;  13  :  14 ;  1,  tfc.,  and  after  the  manner  of 
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marshalling  the  armies  of  Israel  in  regiments  of  1000  men,  each 
commanded  by  a  chiliarch  (De.  1;  15  :  Ju,  6  ;  15,  "  my  thousand  :" 
1  Sa.  12  ;  19  :  cp.  Be,  6  ;  15). — The  best  authorized  reading  gives  the 
number  in  words,  and  not  in  numerical  letters,  as  the  B.  T.  does  ;  but 
the  component  items  which  follow  are  expressed  by  letters  without 
any  variation  of  reading.  All  the  other  nambers  in  the  book,  except- 
ing '  the  number  of  the  beast,'  are  given  in  words.  Why  the  excep- 
tions have  been  made  must  be  matter  of  conjecture  only.  There  ma; 
have  been  some  mystical  reason,  though  adaptation  to  the  stichoical 
arrangement  would  furnish  a  sufficient  one. — The  number  before  us 
and  similar  ones  are  unquestionably  not  to  be  taken  literally,  though 
they  can  scarcely  with  propriety  be  designated  '  symbolical,'  since  they 
want  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  symbol,  viz.,  to  be  representa- 
tive of  a  substantive  existence,  and  to  be  generically  dtTerse  from  the 
thing  symbolized.  This  number,  on  the  contrary,  represents  a  com- 
pany virtually,  but  indefinitely,  measured  by  number. — To  arrive  at 
the  true  import  of  this  figurative  expression  we  must  resolve  it  into 
its  component  parts.  These  obviously  are  '  lH'  and  '  a  chiliad  ;'  and 
perhaps  to  point  them  out  as  such  was  a  reason  for  the  subsequent 
adoption  of  numeral  letters.  Now,  1000  is  a  number  which  might  well 
he,  and  frequently  is  (e.g.  in  Ps.  90  ;  4  :  Da.  7 ;  10),  used  indefinitely 
to  denote  a  very  large  number  ;  and  much  more  might  '  a  chiliad,' 
as  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  a  body  having  a  unity  and  completeness 
in  itself,  be  so  used.  But  144  is  not  a  number,  which  can  be  thus 
explained ;  and  we  must  therefore  adopt  a  different  method  in  respect 
of  it.  Now  we  observe,  that  each  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  is  repre- 
sented as  furnishing  twelve  chiliads,  a  number  apparently  suggested 
by  that  of  the  tribes,  and  adopted  because  it  is  that  which  denotes 
djTiastic  or  civic  complet«nesB.  But  the  square  of  any  number  denotes 
completeness  in  the  thing  signified  in  the  superlative  degree  (see 
Stuart's  Com.  pp.  115,  758,  767).  Hence,  the  square  of  twelve,  i.e., 
144,  is  a  figurative  expression  for  completeness  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. So  also  we  may  observe,  that  1000  is  the  cube  of  10.  And 
thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  these  compound  numbers  convey 
two  ideas,  viz.,  absolute  completeness,  and  great  though  undefined 
magnitude.  Thus,  while  the  number  of  the  sealed  from  each  tribe  is 
exhibited  as  great  and  complete  in  itself,  that  from  the  whole  is  sym- 
bolized aa  being  indefinitely  vast,  and  so  perfectly  complete,  that  it 
can  no  more  be  destitute  of  one  of  its  members,  than  a  square  can  be 
a  unit  less  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  (say  11  inches  by  12),  and 
yet  be  a  square. 

469.  Out  of  every  tribe  of  Israel*  sons.  The  rendering  (/  Israd'a 
smu  follows  the  original  verbatim,  there  being  in  the  Greek  no  article, 
as  there  \s  in  the  same  phrase  in  2 ;  14  and  21 ;  12,  and  in  every 
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otiiet  inetauce  but  one  in  the  New  Teetument,  in  which  the  phrase 
occurs.  Children  is  not  so  exact  as  son#,  because  it  would  include 
daughtaia,  which  the  original  in  strictneHB  would  not.  For  instance, 
the  posterity  of  Dinah,  Israel's  daughter,  would  be  included ;  whereas 
the  intention  probably  was  here  emphatically  to  exclude  them,  just  as 
they  were  excluded  from  the  original  computation.  Stmt  only  were 
reckoned  in  Jewish  genealogies. — On  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  tons 
ofltnxd  an  important  question  depends,  namely,  whether  those  really 
intended  by  the  144  chiliad*  are  Jews  or  Christians  ?  The  latter  can 
be  meant,  only  if  the  term  Israel  is  used  either  spiritually  or  symboli- 
cally ;  and  accordingly  one  or  other  of  these  uses  is  contended  for. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  a  tptritiuU  use  will  not  affect  the  question.  For 
the  144  chiliads  must  be  gencrically  the  same  with  the  body  of  which 
they  formed  part;  that  is,  must  be  either  Jews  or  Christians  accord- 
ing as  the  tons  of  Israel  are.  And,  whichever  be  the  truth,  of  that 
body  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  form  '  the  spiritual  seed ;'  and 
consequently  the  body  itself  must  be  the  professing  Church.  The 
question,  then,  is  simply,  whether  the  use  of  the  phrase  is  symbolical 
or  literal.  Now,  doubtless,  the  general  analogy  of  the  book  would 
incline  us  &  priori  to  expect  the  former ;  but  various  arguments  will 
show  conclusively,  that  the  latter  is  really  the  use.  1.  This  is  not 
any  part  of  the  designation  of  the  symbol  (which  is  'thel44chiliadB')j 
but  rather  a  descriptive  addition  for  elucidation ;  and  as  such  has  the 
nature  of  an  explanation,  which  must  be  literal.  2.  Even  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  it  might  be  alleged,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  with 
what  propriety  aims  of  Israel  could  be  used  in  a  symbolical  sense.  3. 
But  if  it  might  be  so  used,  there  seems  to  be  no  propriety  in  its  being 
introdnced  as  a  designation  of  the  body  of  professing  Christians,  more 
especially  aa  the  Law  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Gospel  of  Christians 
stand  opposed  to  one  another  as  Scripture-contrasts.  We  can  under- 
stand the  literal  '  Israel'  beingputfor  the  spiritual  '  Israel'  (Ro.  9  ;  6, 
27)i  but  this  is  a  different  thing  from  the  literal  som  of  Israel  being 
put  for  literal  Christians.  4.  If  a  whole  be  symbolical,  its  parts 
ought  to  be  symbolical.  If,  then,  the  name  Israel  be  symbolical,  the 
name  of  each  of  its  component  terms  should  be  symbolicaL  But  if 
none  would  attempt  to  assign  a  distinct  symbolical  meaning  to  each 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  neither  can  such  a  sense  be  rightly  attributed  to 
the  whole,  5.  If  the  intention  had  been  to  use  a  symbolical  term, 
'  Jews'  would  have  been  adopted,  that  term  being  (as  I  have  shown 
on  No.  115)  the  symbolical  synonyms  for  '  Christians.'  So  that,  in 
all  probability,  the  phrase  in  question  was  expressly  selected  to  guard 
against  the  error  of  attaching  a  symbolical  meaning,  where  a  literal 
use  was  intended.  6.  While  thus  '  Jews'  would  be  the  symbolical 
term,  som  of  Israel  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament  but  in  its 
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litoral  sensB ;  and  in  particular  in  the  two  other  placee  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Apocalyse  (2;  14  :  21 ;  12)  it  is  used  literally.  Con- 
sequentty,  it  cottid  scarcely  be  introduced  symbolically,  on  account 
of  the  miscojiception  to  which  such  a  double  use  would  be  likely  to 
^ve  tise.  7.  The  emphatic  mention  of  the  tribes,  and  the  sub- 
sequent distribution  of  the  Hi  chiliads  among  them,  shows,  that  the 
Christian  Church  cannot  be  meant ;  since  such  a  division  never  ex- 
isted in  it.  Indeed,  as  the  specifying  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the 
intimation  that  the  number  of  those  who  were  sealed  had  only  then 
been  made  complete,  and  that  they  had  only  Just  come  out  of  '  the 
great  tribulation,'  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the  tribes  at 
the  time  referred  to,  these  are  considerations,  which  alone  ought  to 
constrain  us  to  refer  the  symbolization  to  an  epoch  when  the  twelve 
did  exist,  that  is,  to  a  period  not  later  than  the  first  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  8.  In  the  parallel  symbolization  in  C.  14;  1-5,  the 
144  chiliads  are  not  described  as  sons  of  Iirael,  nor  is  there  any  men- 
tion of  the  tribes;  but  those  having  the  lamb's  name  on  their  fore- 
heads are  represented,  as  being  'followers'  of,  and  'a  first-fruit' 
to  the  lamb.  Is  it  not  the  natural  inference,  that  two  distinct  com- 
panies are  intended,  the  earlier  being  Jews,  the  later  Christians  (in- 
cluding, it  may  be,  converted  Jews  and  Gentiles)  ?  9.  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted,  that  by  '  the  tribes'  in  G.  1  ;  7  the  Jews  are 
meant;  and  the  use  of  the  term  generally,  especially  as  contrasted 
with  '  the  nations'  or  '  (rentiles,'  concurs  with  this  passage  to  show, 
that  'the  tribes'  is  a  technical  expression  for  the  Jewish  people. 
For  these  reasons  we  may,  I  think,  without  hesitation  conclude,  that 
the  use  of  the  phrase  in  Question  is  literal ;  and  consequently  that 
Jews,  and  not  Christians,  are  had  in  view.  But,  while  I  hold,  that 
this  designation  and  those  of  the  tribes  are  used  literally,  I  wonld 
guard  against  its  being  supposed,  that  this  detracts  from  the  symboli- 
cal character  of  the  scene  before  us.  The  designations  in  question 
were  necessarily  used  for  description  and  explanation  ;  since,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  symbolical  terms  could  not  be  introduced.  This 
is  one  of  the  exceptive  cases,  which,  in  so  abstract  a  system  as  the 
symbolical,  must  inevitably  arise  in  many  cases  in  which  it  would 
become  necessary  to  particularize.  But  the  scene  itself,  consisting  of 
the  four  winds,  the  four  angels,  the  sealing  angel,  and  perhaps  the 
144  chiliads,  loses  none  of  its  symbolical  character  on  account  of  the 
introduction  of  such  descriptive  designations. — There  are  some,  how- 
ever (M.  Stnart  e.g),  who  take  the  term  Itrael  literally  ;  but  suppose 
Jews  converted  to  Christianity,  previously  to  the  second  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  to  be  meant.  To  refute  this  view  it  may  sufBce  to 
refer  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  arguments  above,  relating  to  the  di- 
vision into  tribes,  and  the  parallelism  with  the  Christianized  Jews  of 
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C.  14;  1-5. — Yet  another  view  U  that  of  Ewold,  who  contends,  that 
&11  ChristiaDB  are  comprehended  here ;  since,  at  the  time  the  Apo- 
calypse was  written,  they  bore  the  title  of  Jews.  Tme  indeed  it  ie, 
that  Chriatians  were  then  regarded  fcy  the  JieafAen  as  being  a  fleet  of 
the  Jews.  Sut  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  that  the  converts  ftom 
among  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  de.,  were  regarded  by 
themselves,  or  by  other  Gentiles,  as  being  civilly  or  nationally  Jews, 
still  less,  comparing  Paul's  epistlea  to  them,  that  they  would  be 
spoken  of  as  Jews  by  a  Jewish  writer;  or,  even  if  as  Jews,  yet  surely 
not  as  aons  of  Israel  belonging  to  Ihe  different  tribea. — If,  now,  the  ar- 
guments, which  I  have  alleged  against  these  several  views,  are  as 
conclusive  as  I  take  them  to  be,  the  schemes  of  the  FuturietB,  of  the 
Pneteriats,  and  of  those  who  have  been  variously  designated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Fnturo-Pnesentist,  Pnesentist,  Continuous,  or  Historico- 
Protestant  school,  will  alike  have  received  a  fatal  blow.  For  where  is 
the  scheme,  that  can  bold  its  ground,  if  the  scene  before  us  mnat  be 
referred  to  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ? 

Div.  4.     The  QUOTA  o/'eaob  tkibb. 

VII ;  5-8.  470-481.  <M  of  Judah'i  tribe  12  cKHiada  lealed,  out  of 
Beviien'i  tribe  12  ehiliade,  out  of  Gad's  tribe  12  ekiliads,  out  of  Aeer'i 
tribe  12  chiliatU,  out  of  Nephthalim't  tribe  12  cMliadt,  out  ofManasees's 
tribe  12  chiliads,  out  of  Simeim'i  tribe  12  chiliads,  out  of  Levi's  tribe  12 
ekiliadt,  out  of  Isachar's  tribe  12  chiliads,  out  of  Zaboulon't  tribe  12 
chiliads,  out  of  Joseph's  tribe  12  ehiliadi,  out  of  Benjamin's  tribe  12 
eKiliads  sealed. 

VII ;  5.  470.  Out  ofjudak's  tribe  12  chiliads  sealed.  Why  is  such 
an  expanded  and  tautological  apecification  as  this  in  w.  5  to  8  given, 
when  a  single  statement,  to  the  effect  that  there  were  13  chiliads  out 
of  each  tribe,  would  have  sufficed?  The  requirements  of  the  stichoi- 
cal  arrangement  may  furnish  an  answer ;  yet  it  will  probably  be 
deemed  scarcely  a  sufBcient  one.  Still,  I  can  imagine  no  other,  un- 
less a  wish  to  exhibit  something  special  in  the  nomenclature  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  tribes  may  have  influenced  the  author.  And  in 
truth  we  do  find  more  than  one  peculiarity.  Comparing  this  list 
with  the  other  enumerations  of  the  tribes  we  observe  the  following 
differences.  1.  The  order  of  the  names  is  different.  In  point  of  fact 
it  differs  in  all  the  five  former  lists ;  te.,  Ge.  29-30 :  49  :  Be.  33 : 
Em.  48  J  1-27 :  31-34.  2.  There  are  two  omissions  in  this  list,  vw., 
of  Dan  and  Epbraim.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  insertions 
not  usually  made,  viz.,  of  Levi  and  Joseph.  On  these  points  I  will 
speak  in  reviewing  the  names  as  they  occur. — Judah,  though  its  patri- 
arch was  the  fourth-bom,  is  placed  first.  Doubtless  this  was,  because 
the  banner  of  this  tribe  took  the  lead,  and  it  was  the  loyal  and  ruling 
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tribe,  and  specially  becatiBe  the  lamb  had  been  described  ae  'the 
lion  of  Judab,'  and  hence  Judah  might  be  accounted  as  spiritually 
the  fiist-bom,  and  therefore  entitled  to  take  precedence. 

471.  Betiben  comee  next  as  the  first-born  after  the  flesh. 

VII ;  6.  472-3.  Gad  and  Akt.  Why  Zilpah'a  sodb  should  stand 
next  I  cannot  even  conjecture. 

474^5.  Nephthalim  and  MantuMa.  Bilhah's  two  would  be  found 
next,  if  Dan  were  not  altogether  left  out.  Varioua  conjecturea 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  omission  of  San;  as,  e.g.,  that 
Mantute*  stands  for  Dan,  either  by  an  enigmatical  signification,  the 
word  denoting  he  who  ought  to  be  poised  over,  or  by  a  comiption  of 
AAN  into  MAN,  which  was  tahea  for  an  abbreviation  of  hanaeses. 
Andreas  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  '  the  Antichrist  is  to  arise  out  of 
Danl'  Another  conjecture  is,  that  the  omission  is  due  to  Dan's 
baring  been  described  by  Jacob  as  '  a  serpent  by  the  way;'  and  it 
would  not  appear  befitting,  that  sons  of  the  serpent  should  hare  a 
place  among  the  elect.  The  most  probable  solution  appears  to  me 
to  be,  that  Dan  ia  not  inserted  for  the  simple  reason,  that  Dan 
did  not  contribute  its  quota  to  the  number  of  God's  confessors,  either 
because  the  tribe  had  become  extinct,  or  because  it  bad  become 
wholly  given  to  idolatry  from  having  been  so  long  the  head-quarters 
of  the  idolatrous  schism,  which  Jonathan,  "  son  of  Muiasseh,"  ori- 
ginated (Ju.  18 ;  12,  30,  31),  and  which  Jeroboam  revivified  (I  Kgs. 
12 ;  30),  This  solution,  if  well  founded,  will  verify  our  assignation 
of  the  144  chiliads  to  the  regal  period. 

VII ;  7.  476-7.  Simeon  and  Levi.  When  the  territorial  distribu- 
tion of  the  tribes  is  had  in  view,  Levi  is  of  course  left  out.  But  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  when  a  contribution  of  confessots  to  the 
cause  of  God  is  in  question,  the  priestly  tribe  prw  aliit  might  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  its  quota  ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  the  insertion 
of  Levi  is  obvious. 

VII ;  8.  478-9.  Itaehar  and  Zahoulon.  These  two  were  Leah's 
sons. 

480,  Joseph.  The  father's  name  appears  to  be  put  for  his  son 
Ephraim's ;  and  for  this  substitution  there  is  a  precedent  in  Nn.  13 ; 
8,  11.  The  reason  of  it  in  tbts  instance  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
name  of  EphraJm  having  come  to  denote  a  distinct  and  scbismatical 
people, 

481.  Benjamin.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  two  tribes,  which 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Judab,  are  the  extremes  in  this  list,  and  that 
to  these  two  only  is  the  word  teaJed  appended  in  the  best  authorities. 

From  what  has  already  been  shown,  an  arrangement  in  pairs  will 
probably  have  been  noticed.  First  are  placed  Leah's  most  distin- 
guished offspring,  Judab  the  first-born  spiritually,  and  Reuben  the 
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firet-bom  naturally.  Next,  the  two  soob  of  Racbel's  handmaid.  Then 
would  bare  come  the  two  sons,  that  Leah's  handmaid  hoie ;  if  it  had 
not  been  necessary  to  substitute  anotherfor  Dan,  both  to  supply  Dan's 
vacant  place,  and  to  keep  up  the  number  tioelve  ;  and  Joseph  having 
'  one  portion  above  bis  brethren,'  a  convenient  place  was  given  here 
for  its  insertion.  Then  follow  the  two,  who  wore  associated  together 
in  a  treacherous  and  '  cruel'  alliance  (Ge.  34 ;  25 :  49 ;  5-6),  Simeon 
and  Levi.  Next  come  the  two  of  Leah's  second  bearing,  Isachai  and 
Zaboulon.  And  lastly,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  the  beloved  Bachel's 
two. — Perhaps,  to  preserve  the  association  of  the  original  names  may 
have  been  one  reason  for  the  snbstitutioD  of  Joseph  for  Ephraim. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  interpretations  of  the  144  chiliads 
sealed, — Martyrs  [TertuUian],  The  virgins  of  the  Church  [Uetho- 
dius].  Converted  Jews  [Aretbas].  The  elect,— the  same  as  in  C.  14 
[Joachim].  The  elect  alive  at  one  time  [Bereogaud].  Pagan  and 
papal  hindrances  of  the  Gospel  [Bnllinger].  Preservation  of  the  re- 
deemed amid  the  convulsions  attending  the  last  judgment  [Toie} 
Preservation  of  Christiana  from  Constantine  to  a.d.  1300  [Brightman], 
The  elect  of  the  Jews  [Daubuz].  Jewish  Christians  warned  to  with- 
draw in  AJ>.  66  [Wetstein].  The  character  of  the  primitive  Christians 
[PyleJ  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  [WoodhouseJ  A.n.  328  to  837 
[Lowman].  Separation  of  true  from  false  Christiana  [FaherJ  Spirit- 
ual Israel  from  Constantine  to  Theodoains  [Bp.  Newtoo].  Literal 
Israelites  [Todd].  The  preservation  of  the  faithful  during  the  first 
six  trumpets,  a.d.  400  to  1500  [Mede].  Jews  at  the  second  advent 
[Burgh].  Dangers  to  the  spiritual  int«rests  of  the  Church  from  pro- 
sperity [Puller], 

niV.  5.      THE  PALM-BBAKIHO  HUI.TITnDI. 

VII ;  9-10.  482-492.  After  tkeie  [(M"njF«]  I  beheld,  and  a  vast  muT- 
litude,  which  no  one  amid  number,  out  of  every  nation,  and  tribes, 
and  peoples,  and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne  and  be/ore  the  lamb, — 
clothed  with  white  robes, — and  palm-hranehea  in  their  hands;  and  they 
cry  with  a  loud  voice,  saying;  'The  deliverance  [be  ascribed]  to  ovr 
Ood,  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  lamb.' 

VII ;  9.  482.  Afier  these  things  I  beheld,  and  a  vast  multitude.  The 
introductory  phrase,  as  I  remarked  on  No.  453,  denotes  a  wider  divi- 
sion than  ordinary ;  and  as  the  chapter  has  manifestly  a  distinctive 
unity  in  itself,  I  have  designated  the  portion  contained  in  it  a  bipar- 
tite Kpisode.  The  first  part  of  this  Episode  contains  four,  and  the 
wecond  (which  begins  with  this  phraBe)  (Aree  of  the  beptadal  divisions. 
— There  may  also  have  been  another  object  had  in  view  in  the  use  of 
the  introductory  phrase  here,  namely,  to  intimate  a  wide  difierence 
between  the  times  of  occurrence  of  the  things  signified  in  the  two 
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parts,  the  scene  of  the  first  of  whioh  is  laid  on  the  earth,  bat  that  of 
the  second  in  the  heaven. — The  omiaaion  of  the  lo  is  sanctioned  by 
the  oldeet  aathorities ;  and  hence  we  might  read  /  beheld  aha  a  vast 
multitude,  though  the  rendering  above  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
author's  style  and  mode  of  expression. 

Several  qnestions  relating  to  this  rati  muUilude  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Piist :  is  it  generically  identical  with  the  144  chiliads,  thnt  is,  if 
the  144  chiliads  are  Jews,  does  the  vast  multitude  consist  of  Jews,  or 
may  it  be  composed  of  Gentiles,  either  heathens  of  the  period  preced- 
ing the  first  destruction,  or  coarerted  heathens  of  the  time  of  the 
author  or  of  some  future  epoch  ?  Passing  by  all  arguments  drawn 
from  private  systems  of  interpretation  as  wholly  destitute  of  validity, 
I  know  of  nothing,  that  can  he  advanced  from  the  passage  itself  in 
favour  of  the  latte;  alternative,  except  the  clause  which  follows ; — 
"  out  of  every  nation,  and  tribes,  (£c"  This,  it  may  be  thought,  could 
not  have  been  said  of  Jews.  In  reference  to  it,  however,  several 
considerations  may  be  oflered,  which  will  peiiiaps  be  deemed  to 
remove  all  the  difficulty,  that  it  seems  to  present.  1.  This  clause 
ought  not  to  he  taken  in  the  sense,  which  ite  terms  regarded  sepa- 
rately and  literally  would  bear ;  for  it  is  manifestly  a  fourfold  tech- 
nical fonnula.  As  such,  it  is  used  only  ea  a  symbolical  superlative 
of  great  intensity  (see  the  Onide,  197);  and  in  this  place  merely 
heightens  the  conception  of  the  vastnese  of  the  multitude  by  in- 
timating, that  they  were  gathered  from  every  quarter.  2.  The  chief 
weight  of  the  argument  would  lie  in  the  use  of  the  word,  which  is 
generally  in  the  New  Testament  rendered  by  OentiUt,  but  here  (in  the 
A.  T.)  by  naliont.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  while  in  order  to 
bear  the  sense  which  OentHet  has,  the  Greek  would  naturally  have 
been  in  the  plural,  it  is  in  fact  in  the  singular.  And  what  is  very 
remarkable  is,  that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  terms  which  is  put 
in  the  singular,  while,  in  the  six  other  examples  of  this  formula,  it  is 
in  the  same  number  as  the  rest.  Does  not  this  look  very  much  as 
though  the  word  had  been  designedly  put  in  the  singular,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  supposition,  that  these  were  Qentilet,  and  to  give 
a  mystical  intimation,  that  they  were  of  one  nation?  3.  If  we  sup- 
pose, that  "  sons  of  Israel,"  who  had  been  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  are  had  in  view,  all  difGculty  will 
vanish  ;  indeed,  the  terms  will  then  be  in  the  most  exact  accordance 
with  the  facts.  Each  of  those  natioDS  had  subjugated  and  incor- 
porated in  their  kingdom  many  peoples.  So  that,  while  the  captive 
Jews  (that  is,  strictly  speaking  the  souls  of  such)  might  be  said  to 
have  come  out  of  a  single  nation,  they  would  also  come  from  trStet, 
and  peoplet,  and  tongtiea.         4.  A  parallel  instance  may  be  found  in 
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Acta  2 ;  5,  11,  where  the  parties,  who  are  deecribed  in  similar  ternii 
as  "  a  mnltittide  ont  of  everjr  nation  under  beaTen,"  speakiog  many 
"  tongues,"  were  "  Jews."  And  how  such  language  as  this  may  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  "  gathering  of  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth  "  may  he  seen  in  la.  11 ;  11  ss.  The  fore- 
going considerations  have  ted  me  to  think,  that  this  clause  presents 
no  obstacle  to  tbe  adoption  of  the  former  alternative;  and  the  grounds, 
on  which  I  deem  the  vast  multitude  to  be  generically  identical  with 
the  144  chiliads,  will  be  stated  in  aneiwering  the  next  question. 

Secondly :  is  the  vast  multitude  dbtoluUlif  identical  with  the  144 
chiliads  (that  is,  do  the  two  consist  of  the  same  individuals,  say  the 
martyred  Jews  of  the  fifth  seal-period),  or  do  tbe  144  chiliads  consist 
of  these,  but  tbe  multitude  either  of  tbe  great  body  of  confessors  of 
the  same  period  exclusively,  or  of  these  conjointly  with  tbe  martyrs? 
These  quostions  do  not  admit  of  easy  or  certain  solution  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  incline  me  to  think,  that  tbe  144  chiliads 
represent  tbe  martyrs,  and  tbe  multitude  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
jointly.  1.  The  first  part  of  tbis  Epilogue  is  incomplete,  if  the  par- 
ties who  are  mentioned  in  it  do  not  appear  in  the  second.  In  tbe  first 
the  144  chiliads  are  said  to  he  scaled,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  their 
being  rewarded  in  any  way.  Unless,  therefore,  they  are  included  in  the 
second  part,  we  seem  to  have  an  unfinished  story, — a  beginning  with- 
out its  appropriate  conclusion.  Their  appearance,  too,  appears  to  have 
been  purposely  reserved  for  the  second  part  (since  it  is  emphatically 
said,  that  their  number  was  "  heard"  only  in  the  first),  a  unity  being 
thus  given  to  the  Spilogne  in  respect  of  its  having  the  same  subject  in 
the  main,  and  at  the  same  time  a  division  of  it  is  made  into  two  parts 
in  respect  of  the  non-appearance  in  tbe  one  section,  and  the  appear- 
ance in  the  otbet  of  the  principal  parties.  2.  The  description  of  the 
multitude  as  '  vast,'  such  as  '  none  could  number,'  and  '  out  of  every 
nation,'  lie.,  appears  to  be  adapted  to  comprehend  a  larger  number  than 
the  144  chiliads.  3.  Their  coming  '.  out  of  every  nation,'  dt.,  seems 
specially  to  suit  the  case  of  tbe  Jewish  confessors,  who  had  been  car- 
ried into  captivity.  4.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  144  chiliads, 
if  included  in  tbe  multitude,  must  form  tbe  moat  distingnished  portion 
of  it.  And  if  so,  they  must  be  the  martyrs  of  tbe  fifth  seal :  as  ap- 
pears also  from  both  being  designated  (6;  11 :  7;  3)  '  servants  of  God,' 
neither  as  saints.  But  there  are  marks,  which  indicate,  that  the  vast 
multitude  is  identical  with  or  comprehensive  of  those  martyrs.  For 
example,  a  white  robe  (not  a  garmenf)  is  given  to  each  of  the  martyrs, 
and  a  state  of '  rest'  is  promised  to  them ;  and  so  also  the  multitude 
appear  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  enjoying  a  state  of  rest.  Again, 
the  multitude  are  eaid  to  have  come  out  of  '  the  great  tribulation,'  re- 
ferring either  to  that  described  under  the  fifth,  or  to  that  under  tbe 
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Bizth  Beat,  or  including  both.  The  luuititude  must,  therefore,  either 
iDclude  or  be  identicid  with  the  144  chiliads.  5.  The  sainte,  who 
were  similarly  circumstanced  previously  to  the  Boman  destmction, 
are  in  C.  20 ;  4  divided  into  enthroned  martyrs  and  confeseore.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  a  preferential  rest  of  1000  years  awarded  to 
them.  The  former  must  A  fortiori  have  been  included  in  the  number 
to  whom  this  rest  was  accorded ;  and  therefore  in  the  number  of  the 
confessors.  Now,  the  parallelism,  that  is  unquestionably  meant  to  be 
drawn  between  the  circumstances  of  the  two  destructions,  renders  it 
highly  probable,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonian  destruction  now 
before  us,  we  should  have  represented  by  the  144  chiliads  the  martyrs, 
and  by  the  multitude  the  body  of  confessors  in  general,  including 
martyrs  and  non-martyrs.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  vast  multitude  is  not  limited  to  the  144  chiliads, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  it  includes  these  with  confessors  in  general. 

Thirdly :  what  is  the  epoch  of  the  scene  before  ns  ?  I  assume  now, 
that  I  have  shown  satisfactorily,  that  the  parties  symbolized  by  the 
multitude  are  those  bad  in  view  (directly  or  by  implication)  under  the 
fifth  and  sixth  seals,  and  in  the  144  chiliads.  In  the  fifth  seal  we  have 
a  part  of  them  (namely,  the  martyrs)  represented  as  crying  from  the 
earth  for  vengeance  on  their  persecutors,  and  receiving  a  promise  of 
admission  into  an  incipient  state  of  rest,  with  the  gift  of  a  white  robe 
to  each  to  qualify  him  for  it.  Then,  under  the  sixth  seal,  the  ven- 
geance imploredisexecuted,  the  number  of  that  company  of  confessors 
being  made  complete  in  '  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon.'  Next, 
the  144  chiliads  of  martyrs  are  represented  as  receiving,  simulta- 
neously with  the  destruction  brought  on  their  enemies  (that  is  to  say, 
as  soon  as  the  completion  of  their  number  admitted,  and  before  the 
sway  of  the  four  devastating  powers  should  be  reckoned  to  begin),  the 
mark  which  would  give  them  a  preferential  admission  into  the  realms 
of  bliss.  Finally,  the  vast  multitude  is  exhibited  as  haying  ao  recently 
entered  heaven,  that  the  white-robed  palmbearers  are  described  as  ot 
^o^cvot,  '  those  who  are  in  the  very  act  of  coming  out  of  the  great 
tribulation,'  and  as  breaking  forth  into  their  first  thanksgiving  for 
their  'deliverance.'  Now,  the  close  connexion  of  these  events,  natu- 
rally if  not  necessarily,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  closely 
connected  in  point  of  time.  And  I  therefore  infer,  that  the  scenes  in 
this  Epilogue  have  substantially  the  same  epoch  with  that  of  the  sixth 
seal  to  which  they  belong,  vi».,  circa  k.i>.  588. 

An  objection  may,  indeed,  be  taken  to  thb  view  on  the  ground, 
that  none  can  be  admitted  into  heaven,  until  the  judgment  has  taken 
place.  To  this  I  might  make  sever^  answers.  I.  I  might  deny 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  2.  I  might  say,  that  a  representation  in 
such  a  symbolical  scene  as  this  does  not  necessarily  involve  heaven 
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being  meant.  Th«  intermediate  abode  of  departed  "  houIb"  (as  these 
aie  described  in  C.  6 ;  9  to  be),  tbat  in  which  Abraham  and  Lazams 
existed,  and  to  which  the  penitent  thief  was  to  go,  may  be  had  in 
view.  3.  Bnt  I  would  prefer  to  show,  that  it  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  views  entertained  about  the  time,  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written,  to  regard  the  sainta  of  this  epoch  as  having  at  once  entered 
into  bliss.  And  this  I  can  do  from  the  Asceneio  Eaaite,  C.  9.  In  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  viz., '  The  Vision  which  Isaiah  saw  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign,'  statements,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary,  may 
be  found.  '  The  prophet  receives  permission  from  his  '  Lord  God,  the 
Lord  Christ,'  to  ascend  to  the  seventh  heaven.  There  are  angels 
innumerable,  and  all  the  gloriiied  saints  invested  with  their  heavetdy 
clothing,  &ut  not'yet  crowned  or  enthroned,  nor  to  be  to  until  afier  the 
humilialioH,  escattation,  and  glorified  ttate  o/the  Beloved.  The  Beloved 
is  to  descend  through  all  heavens,  unknown  to  the  angels  as  he 
passes;  because  he  assumes  their  respective  forms.  He  will  assume 
the  form  of  man,  be  reputed  as  flesh,  be  cmcified,  rise  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  day,  and  after  515  days  ascend  to  glory,  bringing  many 
saints  with  him ;  and  then  thall  throne»  and  crowtw  he  given  to  them 
all.  Books  recording  all  that  is  done  on  earth  are  here  shown  to  the 
prophet  [cp.  Bev.  20;  12],  and  clothing,  crowns,  and  thrones  are 
pointed  out,  which  are  reserved  for  Eaints  who  are  in  future  to  come 
thither.  The  Beloved  here  exhibits  himself  is  aurpaBsiog  glory. 
Angels  and  saints  worship  him.  He  then  assumes  an  angelic  form  ; 
they  still  repeat  the  worship  [cp.  Bev.  19 ;  10].  Another  glorious 
Being,  the  Angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  similar  appearance,  is  ap- 
proached and  worshipped,  although  he  does  cot  actually  change  bis 
glory  into  one  like  that  of  the  angels.  The  prophet  is  bidden  to 
worship  bim.  Finally,  the  Beloved,  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  all  the  saints  and  angels,  approach  and  worship  the  Father.'  I 
have  here  quoted  more  than  was  requisite  in  reference  to  the  point 
in  hand,  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  in  the  sequel  of  some  other 
points.  At  present  I  am  only  concerned  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  apostle's  days,  departed  saints  of  the  regal  period 
were  believed  to  have  received  their  white  clothiog,  and  to  have 
entered  into  glory;  though  they  had  not  received  the  thrones  and 
crowns  reserved  for  them,  and  would  not  do  so,  nntil  Christ  bad  entered 
on  his  kingdom.  This,  as  It  seems  to  me,  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  objection. — But  it  does  more.  Token  in  conjunction  with  the 
facts,  that  the  palm-hearers  here  are  '  clothed  with  white  robes,'  hut 
'  stand  before  the  throne,'  having  neither  thrones  nor  crowns  assigned 
to  them,  while  the  martyrs  of  C.  20 ;  4  ore  virtually  said  to  he  crowned 
(cp.  2 ;  10  :  3 ;  11)  and  enthroned,  and  to  be  made  kings  and  priests 
of  6od  and  of  Christ,  it  leaves,  I  think    no  room  to  doubt,  that  the 
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former  symbolize  glorified  eainte  who  had  lived  before  ChriBt'a  coming, 
abd  the  latter  (taking  the  context  int«  account)  euoh  ae  had  suffered 
subeequently  to  his  glorification.  If  bo,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
this  one  item  alone  should  suffice,  by  the  consequences  to  which  it 
will  lead,  to  entail  the  rejection  of  all  other  schemes  of  interpretation, 
and  the  adoption  of  that  which  I  propound. 

483.  Which  none  could  number.  The  sealed  servants  of  God  were 
numbered.  Hence,  when  construed  strictly,  this  clause  affords  another 
proof,  that  the  multitude  contained  more  than  the  144  chiliads. 

484—5.  (hit  of  every  fUttion,  and  tribe$,  and  peoj)lea,  and  tongves.  See 
on  366,  482,  and  Guide,  p.  197. 

486.  Standing  be/ore  the  throm  and  before  the  lamb.  The  elders  of 
C.  4 ,  4  and  the  martyrs  of  G.  30 ;  4  are  seated  on  thrones ;  but  these, 
like  the  presence-angels  of  C.  8 ;  2,  stand  in  the  attitude  of  servants  i 
and  so  the  144  chiliads  are  designated  in  ve.  3. — The  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  throne,  the  lamb,  and  the  multitude,  the  lamb  being  in 
the  midst  (5 ;  6),  denotes,  that  this  animal  represents  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  the  multitude. 

487.  Clothed  with  white  rohee.  See  on  213,  425.— A  solecism  in 
grammar  here  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  various  readings. 

488.  And  palm-hran<Acx  in  their  hands.  The  palm-bianches  are 
emblems  of  their  having  obtained  a  victory :  that  is,  in  the  present 
case,  not  succumbed  under  the  pressure  of  idolatrous  persecutions  or 
seductions.  Gregory  the  Great  on  Ezekiel  says ;  "  What  is  meant 
by  palms  here,  hut  the  rewards  of  victory  7  For  these  are  wont  to  be 
given  only  to  conquerors.  Hence  also"  (doubtless  referring  to  the 
text  before  us)  "  it  is  written  of  those,  who  in  the  contest  of  martyrdom 
have  overcome  the  ancient  enemy,  and  now  rejoice  as  victor*  in  their 
native  region,  that  they  have  palms  in  their  hands." — Here  let  me 
observe  by  the  way,  that,  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Jesus  into 
Jerusalem,  the  Jews  symbolized  by  the  act  of  carrying  palm -branches, 
what  they  also  expressed  in  words,  namely,  that  they  escorted  tho 
all-conquering  "  king  of  Israel,"  who  came  to  be  '  the  saviour'  of  his 
people.  [N.B.  "Hosanna"  means  'save  us:'  and  Pliny  speaks  of 
"  the  royal  palms."] — The  palm-branches  may  also  have  been  intended 
to  denote,  that  the  bearers  of  tbem  were  now  entering  on  a  state  of 
immortality.  For  the  palm  has  been  an  emblem  of  immortality  among 
all  nations,  the  ancients  having  a  notion,  that  the  palm  would  rise 
under  a  weight,  and  thrive  in  proportion  to  its  being  depressed, — 
that  it  was  immortal,  or  that,  if  it  died,  it  would  revive  and  live  again. 
Hence,  the  fable  of  the  bird  called  the  Phcenix  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  bonowed  from  the  palm-tree,  the  Greek  word  for  which  is 
phtmix. — Yet  again,  in  putting  palm-branches  in  the  hands  of  this 
multitude,  there'  may  have  been  an  intention  specially  to  denote,  that 
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they  repreeented  Jewa,  For  Wemygs  has  remarked ;  '  Judea  was 
denoted  by  a  palm-tree,  becauBe  that  country  abounded  particularly 
in  palms,  and  because  tbe  Jews  used  the  leaves  in  their  sacred  rites, 
and  tbey  bad  a  solemnity  called  by  that  name.  Whence  on  Eoman 
coins  we  see  a  palm-tree,  and  a  female  sitting  sad  under  it,  with  this 
inscriptioD,  Judcea  capta.'  This  suggestion  is  rendered  the  more  pro- 
bable by  the  circumstance,  that  the  144  chiliads,  '  who  bad  gotten  the 
victory  over  the  beast'  (14  ^  1 :  15  j  2),  have  not  palms  in  theii  hands. 
So  that  tbe  palms  may  have  been  intended  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  companies  as  being  respectively  Jews  aud  Christians. — If  these 
three  significations  be  taken  to  be  included  under  this  emblem,  the 
palm-branches  will  in  some  sort  supply  the  place  of  tbe  express 
statements  which  are  found  in  reference  to  tbe  martyrs  and  confessors 
of  C.  20 ;  1.  For  they  will  denote,  that  this  multitude  consists  of 
those  'who  have  gotten  tbe  victory  over  the  heast'  that  persecuted 
them,  and  that  they  will  in  consei^ueoce  be  made  '  kings  and  priests 
unto  Grod  and  reign  with  Him,' — Tbe  last  remark  sn^ests  to  me  to 
call  attention  to  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  beast  in  reference 
to  these  persecuted  ones,  and  indeed  prior  to  C.  11 ;  7.  The  continual 
allusions  to  him  subsequently  to  C.  13;  1  present  a  striking  contrast, 
indicating  strongly,  that  he  did  not  come  on  the  scene  previous  to  the 
epoch  of  C.  13.  How,  then,  can  Chs.  vi-xii  be  supposed  (as  by  many 
PrsBterists  they  are)  to  refer  to  a  place  and  a  time  (Judea  and  the 
post -christian  epoch),  where  and  when  the  beast  (Borne)  was  espe- 
cially active  ? 

VII ;  10.  489.  And  (A«y  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  The  ren- 
dering of  tbe  A.  V.  may  sufGiue  to  show,  that  wo  should  naturally 
have  expected  the  verb  to  be  in  the  past  tease.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  present  is  the  correct  reading.  And  probably  it  was 
not  without  an  object,  that  this  tense  was  used.  For,  unless  I  greatly 
mistake,  it  was  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  multitude  breaking 
forth  into  a  song  of  praise  at  tbe  very  moment  of  their  entering 
heaven,  even  while  in  the  act  of  taking  their  places  before  the 
throne. 

490.  The  deliverance  he  a»cribed  to  out  Qod.  Doubtless  the  (rreek 
expression  may  refer  either  to  a  deliverance  of  the  highest  description 
possible,  that  is,  to  "  salvation"  (as  the  A.  V.  has  it),  or  to  a  special 
deliverance  before  mentioned  or  implied.  The  circumstances  have 
led  me  to  think,  that  tbe  latter  is  the  reference  intended.  And  tbe 
'fact,  that  salvation  does  not  appear  to  be  expressed  in  the  Apocalypse 
by  this  Greek  (erm,  but  as  '  a  life  and  reign  with  God,'  tends  to  con- 
firm this  construction.  The  '  deliverance,'  then,  which  the  multitude 
ascribe  to  their  God  is  that,  which  they  have  experienced  from  bitter 
persecutors  and  enemies  on  earth,  not  the  '  salvation'  which  they  may 
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thencefortk  enjoy  in  heaven, — Observe,  that  the  wording  is,  not  to 
Ood,  nor  simply  to  Him  who  ritteih  on  tht  throne,  but  to  our  God,  dx. 
This  seems  to  be  another  indication  of  the  generic  identity  of  the 
multitude  with  the  144  chiliads  ;  for  these  are  in  like  manner  Bpokea 
of  as  the  iervatttB  of  owr  God. 

491.  Who  tiUefA  on  the  ihror^e.  Othei  readings  would  give,  to  htm 
mho  sitteth  upon  the  throne  o/our  Qod. 

492.  And  to  ike  lamb.  This  clause  and  the  reading  jaat  noticed, 
taken  together,  might  be  regarded  as  a  pleonasm  importing  only  one 
person.  The  received  reading,  by  rendering  it  even  to  the  lamb,  would 
give  the  same  result.  And  the  same  sense  would  be  obtained  by  sup- 
posing (as  suggested  on  Ko.  380),  that  Christ  is  contemplated  in  the 
first  clause  as  God,  and  in  the  second  as  the  Mediator.  By  either  of 
these  three  methods,  the  ascription  would  be  (as  it  would  seem  to  be 
most  suitable  and  consistent,  that  it  should  be)  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
alone. — But  how  can  Jews  be  lepresented  as  giving  thanks  to  Chriat 
ae  the  lamb  7  That,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  he  was  their  Deliverer,  there 
will,  I  suppose,  be  no  question ;  since  he  is  plainly  set  forth  as  the 
Mediator  from. the  beginning.  How  Jews,  who  had  never  believed 
in  or  known  him,  could  recognise  him  as  such,  can  alone  present  any 
difficulty.  And  this  will  be  removed  by  the  following  considerations. 
At  to  &e  realiti/,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Him,  to  whom  they  owed 
their  past  deliverance  and  present  bliss,  would  assuredly  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  recipients  of  his  favours  on  their  entrance  into  bliss. — 
And,  ae  to  the  symiiolieal  repreeenlation,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  con- 
gruity,  that  they,  who  beheld  '  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain '  placed 
midway  between  them  and  the  throne  of  their  Judge,  should  see  in 
it  the  mediator  who  rescued  them. 

nrv.  6.  Boxoioos  ^the  anqklic  hosts. 

VII;  11-12.  493-501.  And  all  the  angeU  stood  aroujid  the  thrtme, 
and  the  elders,  and  the  four  living  creaturea  ;  and  they  fell  on  their  Jaeee 
be/ore  the  throne,  and  worekipped  God  saying  ;  '  Amen  :  the  bleseing,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  witdom,  and  the  thanksgiving,  and  t}ie  honour,  and 
the  might,  and  the  strength  [be  ascribed]  to  our  Ood  unto  the  iBona  of 
axmi :  Amen.' 

VIZ;  11.  493.  And  ail  the  angelt  stood  around  the  Arone.  The 
angelic  hosts  are  only  brought  forward  elsewhere  on  the  occasion  of 
the  lamb's  taking  the  roll,— an  occurrence  which  is  placed  at  the 
epoch  of  the  final  and  full  admission  of  all  the  redeemed  of  the  first 
DiapensatioD  to  glory  (see  on  368).  Then,  'myriads  of  myriads  and 
chiliads  of  chiliads'  are  heard  '  around  the  throne,  and  the  creatures, 
and  the  elders,'  singing  a  sevenfold  doxology  to  '  the  slain  lamb,'  just 
us  tbey  do  here  (on  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  first  perse- 
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cuted  Baints)  '  unto  our  God.' — In  contrast  herewith  it  is  declared  in 
C,  14 ;  10,  that  '  eveiy  OBe  who  worehippetb  the  beast  shall  be  tor- 
mented before  the  holy  angels.' 

494.  Atid  the  elders,  and  the/our  living-ertatures.  The  elder*  appear 
to  be  specially  brought  forward  here  in  their  character  of  asaeaBors  in 
the  judgment :  the  zoa  as  symbols  of  the  attributes  of  the  judges. 
The  latter  are  therefore  mentioned  after  the  great  Judge's  coadjutors ; 
cp.  6 ;  6,  ]  1. — That  the  two  symbols  are  brought  to  out  notice  on  such 
an  occasion  as  the  present  is  an  indicatioD,  that  they  cannot  have 
more  limited  significations  than  I  have  attributed  to  them  (see  on 
298,  316).  If  the  elders  were  merely  representative  of  the  patriarchs 
and  apostles,  or  of  the  church  of  the  Gospel,  and  if  the  zoa  had  any 
of  the  significations  mentioned  on  p.  183,  with  what  propriety  could 
either  be  brought  prominently  to  view  in  the  scene  before  us  7 

495-6.  And/ell  be/ore  the  throne  on  their  facet,  and  worshipped  God, 
aaying.  The  prostration  of  the  angels  is  not  mentioned  on  the  parallel 
occasion  in  C.  5 ;  II,  probably  because  the  act  would  not  have  appeared 
snitable  to  the  ideal  sceae  (cp.  370). 

VII;  12.  497-501.  'Amen.  The  bUtting,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
UTMcIom,  and  the  thanktffiving,  and  the  honour,  and  the  migiU,  and  the 
tfrength  IbeoKribed]  unto  our  Ood  unto  the  atma  of  reow.  Amen.'  The 
amen  does  not  mean  to  be  it ;  but  thig  (that  is,  the  doxological  decla- 
ration of  the  multitude)  m  true.  The  doxology  before  us  differs  from 
the  one  on  the  parallel  occasion  in  having  an  article  before  each  noun, 
while  in  that  it  is  placed  only  before  the  first  noun  :  also,  in  thanks- 
giving being  substituted  for  n'cAe*.  The  two  are  alike  in  having  each 
seven  terms.  The  force  of  the  article  is  to  express  each  quality  in 
its  highest  degree  and  excellence.  The  sevenfold  form  of  the  doxology 
denotes  the  nepliit  ultra  of  perfection  in  the  aggregate.  See  on  25, 
318,  37&.—^om  of  wont.  See  on  25.— That  the  doxology  is  begun 
and  ecd^d  with  an  Amen  implies,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  and  unchange- 
able ascription  of  praise. 

Div.  7.  EXPLANATION  by  an  eldeb. 
VII;  13-17.  502-520.  And  one  of  the  elden  addretied  me  saying; 
'  Thete  idw  have  been  clothed  with  the  white  robei,  who  are  theyf  and 
whence  come  theyf  And  I  antwered  him;  'My  lord,  thou  knotoest.' 
And  he  told  me  ;  '  Theee  are  they  viho  come  out  of  the  great  tr^rulation. 
And  they  have  wathed  their  role*,  and  made  them  while  in  the  blood  of 
the  lamb.  On  ikia  account  they  are  before  the  throne  of  Qod,  and  lerve 
him  day  and  night  in  hit  temple ;  and  he  viho  titleih  upon  the  throne 
wiU  tabernacle  over  them.  They  mil  hunger  no  more,  nor  iKirst  any 
more  ;'  neither  will  the  *««  itrike  litem,  nor  any  scorehiTig  heat :  heeauf.e 
the  lamb,  that  i»  in  the  very  midst  of  the  throne,  will  bmd  them,  and 
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eondvet  them  to  Jbtintatm  of  waiert  of  life ;  and  Ood  wiU  wipe  every 
tear  from  their  eyet.' 

Vri;  13.  602.  And  one  of  the  elder*  addressed  me,  eaying.  Why 
BQ  elder  ill  particular?  Because,  aa  the  etdera  weie  the  repreeeDtx- 
tives  of  the  redeemed  Church,  one  of  their  number  would  be  the  moBt 
fittJDg  hierophant  to  iotToduce  this  company  of  the  redeemed,  and  to 
describe  their  preeent  state  aud  future  prospects.     See  oa  344. 

503-4.  '  These  who  have  been  clothed  mth  the  white  robes,  who  are 
they  9  andtehence  eometKeyt'  The  white  robe*  furnish  a  strong  mark 
of  identification  with  the  martyrs  of  the  fifth  sea!  :  gee  on  425. — The 
first  question  has  obviously  been  proposed  only  to  afford  ao  opening 
for  the  explanation  which  follows ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  no 
answer  is  given  to  it,  unless  IJos.  508-9  may  be  thought  to  contain 
one.  The  seer  could  not  with  propriety  ask  an  explanation  from  such 
exalted  judges,  and  therefore  one  of  their  number  ia  made  to  open 
the  way.  The  precedent  is  in  Zee.  4;  1-6. — The  second  question  is 
not  one  that  might  have  been  expected;  and  it  could  scarcely  have 
had  any  other  object,  than  to  connect  the  palm-bearers  with  parties 
contemplated  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  seals.  The  insertion  of  it  shows 
at  any  rate,  that  the  origin  of  the  multitude  is  a  point,  which  it  is 
important  to  note  well.  And  the  answer  will  make  manifest,  that 
the  whetice  has  in  view,  not  the  place,  but  the  ciicum stances  of  their 
origin, 

VII ;  14.  505,  And  I  anew^^  him ;  '  My  lord,  thou  knoweU.' 
This  is  the  second  time  in  this  Mystery,  that  the  seer  takes  part  in 
tbe  symbolical  representation.  His  interposition  in  this  Instance  is 
to  he  regarded,  rather  as  forming  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  drama, 
than  as  having  a  specific  signification  in  itself;  though  of  couiBe, 
here  as  elsewhere,  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  the 
Church,  and  the  explanation  given  to  him  as  being  designed  for  the 
Church's  benefit.— In  thou  hwwett  the  insertion  of  the  pronoun  in 
the  Greek  shows,  that  it  is  meant  to  be  emphatic,  and  thus  to  make 
the  phrase  equivalent  to,  thou  art  more  competent  to  give  me  that  in- 
formation than  I  thee. 

506-7,  And  he  told  me ;  '  Thete  are  they  iiAo  coroe  ovt  of  the  great 
tribulation :'  or  the  coming  ones.  They  ore  spoken  of  as  though  in  the 
very  act  of  coming  in  order  to  connect  them  cloeeJy,  both  as  to  persona 
and  time,  with  the  parties  described  or  implied  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
seals. — The  Greek  reads  the  tribulation,  the  great  [one].  The  doubled 
article  may  serve  a  twofold  purpose  ; — to  throw  emphasis  on  the  great- 
ness of  the  tribulation,  and  to  make  a  reference  to  a  tribulation  before 
spoken  of.  This  may  be  either  that  described  in  tbe  fifth  or  that  in 
the  sixth  seal,  or  more  probably  both  are  included,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  latter. — We  may  perhaps  see  in  this  clause  the  answer 
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to  the  eecoDil  question,  and  in  that  which  follows  the  answer  to  the 
first. 

fiU3-9.  AtuI  they  have  wuhed  ikeir  robee,  aitd  made  ihtm  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  lamb.  Inasmuch  as  the  Umb  is  set  forth  as  '  elaiB 
from  the  foandation  of  the  world,'  and  as  '  a  propitiatory  for  the  sina 
of  the  whole  world,'  there  is  no  incongruity  in  tliis  multitude  of  Jews 
being  lepieseuted  as  partakers  in  the  benefit  of  his  death,  though  they 
lived  long  before  he  made  the  propitiation :  cp.  Bo.  4 ;  22  se. :  5 ;  18 : 
I  Co.  15  ;  22  :  He.  7 ;  27  :  9 ;  15,  26-28  l  10 ;  14  ss. :  39  Art.  10, 18.— 
A.  Clarke  has  remarked  on  this  clause ;  '  The  white  robes  cannot 
mean  Christ's  righteousness ;  for  this  cannot  be  washed  in  his  own 
blood :  but  a  righteousness  wrought  in  them  by  his  blood  and  the 
power  of  his  Spirit.'  There  is  a  palpable  fallacy  in  this  argument. 
It  is  not  said,  that  the  '  white  robes'  were  wosbed  in  the  blood  of  the 
lamb,  but  that  '  their  robes'  were  washed,  and  in  consequence  became 
white ;  meaning,  that  they  were  '  found  in  bim  having  no  longer 
their  own  righteonsness,  but  the  righteousness,  which  is  of  Grod  through 
faith  in  Christ.'  The  parallelism  may  be  accurately  exhibited  thus. 
The  blood  ie  the  cause,  the  washing  the  connecting  means,  the  white- 
ness the  effect.  So  Christ's  atonement  is  the  procuiing  cause  of  par- 
don and  reconciliation  (with  which  the  Spirit's  grace  unto  s'anctifica- 
tion  is  inseparably  connected),  the  application  of  the  atonement  by 
faith  according  to  knowledge  is  the  means,  the  saint's  righteousness 
and  '  meetness  for  the  inheritance '  the  result. — White  garment*  have, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  two  significations.  They  denote  the  qnali- 
dcation  for  or  means  of  procuring,  and  also  the  possession  of  the 
reward.     See  on  213. 

VII;  15.  510.  On  thit  account  they  are  before  the  throne  </ God.  On 
thit  account,  namely,  that  they  have  wa*hed,  &e.,  and  that  tkey  haw 
come  out  of  the  tribulation.  This  reference  to  both  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  show,  that  the  clauses  in  506-7  and  508-9  are  not  to  be 
kept  distinct  from  one  another,  as  answers  respectively  to  the  two 
questions. — The  multitude  being  represented  in  this  symbolic  scene 
as  before  Ood'e  throne  must  import,  that  they  are  in  the  seventh  or 
highest  heaven,  as  we  have  seen  (on  482),  that  in  the  Ate.  Eeaia 
each  parties  are  described  as  being. 

611.  And  terve  Sim  day  and  night  in  Si*  temple.  Worship  is  the 
common  and  generic  term,  which  does  not  neceeaarily  mean  more  than 
do  homage,  yield  subm^iation  to  ;  bat  here  the  word  used  is  that  from 
which  tbe  latreia  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  meaning  that  highest  wor- 
ship which  is  due  to  God  alone,  has  been  derived. — Day  and  night= 
unceasingly;  cp.  12;  10:  14;  11;  21;  25.— There  are  those  who 
would  ta^e  A«awn  in  this  passage  literally,  hut  tempb  figuratively. 
What  inconsistency!     Unquestionably  the  whole  scene  is  symbolical 
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and  unreal,  bs  being  visional  or  ideal.  Eut  all  the  details  are  alike 
representative  of  corresponding  realities.  And  that  there  is  a  temple 
in  the  heavens,  of  which  the  earthly  temple  was  a  copy  and  anti- 
type, may  be  gathered  from  Hob.  9 ;  23-24. 

512-3.  And  He  who  sitteth  upon  the  Ihnme  wiU  tabemade  over  ikem. 
Not  "  dwell  among,"  but  'pitch  his  tent  over'  them,  i.e.,  be  "a  taber- 
nacle for  a  covert  to  them  from  every  etorm"  (op.  Le,  26 ;  11 ;  Ib.  4 ;  6  : 
16  ,  4 ;  32 ;  2  ;  Eze.  37 ;  27).  Sometimes  *  tabernacle'  is  used  in  con- 
trast with  'dwell'  or  'dwelling-place'  to  denote  traneitoriueBS  of  reni- 
dence.  But  this  is  not  the  case  here.  The  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed 
is  that  of  protection  and  defence  from  enemies. — The  paitiea  here 
spoken  of  doubtlees  belong  to  the  same  company  as  those  who  are  said 
in  C.  12 ;  12  (o  '  tabernacle  in  the  heavens,'  and  who  are  there  called 
upon  to  exult  over  the  dragon's  downfall.  To  the  aame  great  com- 
pany do  or  will  belong  '  the  tabemaclers,'  whom  in  C.  13 ;  6  the  beast 
IB  said  to  revile.  In  the  new  Jerusalem  state  "  the  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  men  :"  21 ;  3. 

VII ;  16.  514-5.  They  will  hanger  no  more,  neither  thint  any  more. 
Am  God  tabernacling  over  them  would  be,  as  'a  strong  tower'  of  de- 
fence against  all  enemies  from  without,  so  also  will  they  be  exempted 
from  all  evils,  which  arise  from  within. 

616-17.  Neither  will  the  tun  strike  them,  nor  any  icorehing  heat. 
None  of  those  calamities,  which  may  be  regarded  as  proceeding  more 
immediately  from  the  hand  of  God,  shall  befall  them. — The  precedent 
(with  which  cp.  Fs.  121 ;  6)  is  in  Is.  49  ;  10 :  "  No  sun  nor  mirage 
shall  smite  them."  By  the  sun  smiting,  a  suQ-stroke  is  obviously 
meant.  By  the  mirage  would  be  denoted  that  vaporous  exhalation 
from  a  sandy  desert,  which  is  occasioned  by  great  heat,  and  which 
often  deceives  and  leads  the  traveller  astray.  If  this  he  the  figure 
made  use  of,  the  meaning  will  be,  that  these  palm-bearers  should  no 
more  be  led  astray  by  any  of  the  delusions  of  time  or  sense.  But  the 
LXX  render  the  Hebrew  word  by  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Sirocco  ; 
and  hence  the  destructive  Simoom  may  be  had  in  view ;  and  in  thia 
case  the  two  clauses  will  have  generically  the  same  signification. 

The  purport  of  the  four  last  clauses  is,  that  the  palm-bearing  mul- 
titude shall  be  delivered  from  all  the  evils,  intemtd  and  external,  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  Hence,  being  relieved  from  suffering,  they  will 
enjoy  the  '  rest'  promised  them  in  C.  6 ;  11. 

VII ;  17.  518.  Becawe  the  lamb,  that  it  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
throne,  will  lend  Ihem.  He  is  said  io  he  in  the  midst,  either  by  a  con- 
struetio  ad  tenswn  in  consequence  of  the  occupant  of  the  throne  being 
really  the  same  person  as  he  who  is  symbolized  by  the  lamb,  or  be- 
cause the  lamb  was  standing  '  in  front'  of  the  throne,  and  so  midway 
between  the  throne  and  the  multitude :  see  on  349. — But  why  should 
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the  clause,  that  ia,  dh.,  be  introduced  so  emphatically  in  this  particular 
place  ?  If  the  fonaer  view  be  taken,  the  intention  would  seem  to  be 
to  intimate,  that  the  multitude  in  having  the  lamb  have  'the  lAtrd' 
God,  the  almighty  Judge,  for  '  their  Bhepherd'  (Ps.  23 ;  I)  :  if  the 
latter,  that  the  Mediator  is  their  guide.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  design  is  to  combine  the  two  ideas ;  and  thue  to  exalt 
the  conception  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  multitude  by  inti-  " 
mating,  that  they  will  continue  under  the  constant  and  special  care 
and  protection  of  him,  who  is  at  once  their  Mediator,  their  Judge, 
.  and  their  Crod.  And  he  will  tend  them  with  all  the  watchfulness,  with 
which  a  shepherd  tends  his  fiock. 

519.  And  conduct  them  to  /outUaiiu  of  wofers  of  life.  Whether 
'  living  springe  of  wateie'  or  '  springs  of  waters  of  life'  (which  might 
be  rendered  '  water-springs  of  life ')  be  the  preferable  reading  ie  doubt- 
ful ;  but  it  is  immaterial  which,  since  the  ultimate  result  will  bo  the 
same.  The  thing  signified  ie  the  enjoyment  of  an  ever-renewed  health 
and  vigour  iu  the  sunshine  of  God's  countenance,  with  aU  the  bless- 
ings attendant  thereupon. — In  John  10;  14,  with  the  same  meaning, 
Jesus  promisee  to  give  '  a  living  water,'  which  shall  be  '  a  fountain 
of  water  springing  up  unto  an  eternal  life.' — ^Asd  in  the  new  Jeru- 
salem (22 ;  2)  there  is  '  a  river  of  water  of  life.'  The  '  river'  may  be 
thought  to  indicate,  that  that  includes  a  higher  or  mere  completed 
state  of  bliss  than  this ;  and  such  we  may  well  believe  to  be  the  case, 
if  wa  have  respect  to  the  concluding  passage  in  the  description  of  the 
new  Jerusalem, — a  passage  which  is  very  similar  to  the  one  before 
us, — and  in  particular  to  its  last  clause,  "  they  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever." 

520.  And  Qod  will  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eye*.  Howteau- 
tifiil  a  figure  to  denote  the  removal  of  every  cause  of  sorrow  and 
affliction  I 

In  this  description  of  the  heavenly  state  the  author  has  evidently 
taken  Is.  25 ;  1-6  .for  a  precedent :  '  Thou  hast  been  ...  a  refuge 
from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat,  ...  as  the  heat  in  a  dry 
place.  ...  He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory ;  and  the  Lord  God 
will  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces.' 

The  parallelism  of  the  elder's  statements,  in  reference  to  the  palm- 
bearing  victors  under  the  first  Temple,  with  those  relating  to  the 
martyrs  who  '  gained  the  victory  over  the  beast'  under  the  second 
Temple,  is  manifest.  The  latter,  like  the  former,  '  came  out  of  great 
tribulation'  (1 ;  9  :  2 ;  9,  10  :  13 ;  7  :  20 ;  4):  through  the  blood  of  the 
lamb  they  had  been  'clothed  in  fine  Linen,  resplendent,  pure,  and 
white' (3;  4,  5:  14;  4  :  19;  8, 14):  they  we 'beforeGod's  throne' (3; 
21 :  14;  5  :  22  ;  3),  and  sing  'a  new  song'  before  it  (14;  3:  16;  2): 
they 'serve  God  and  the  lamb'  unceasingly  '  in  bis  temple'  (3;12: 
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22;  3):  they  have  '  God'a  tahernacle  with  them'  (21i3):  they  have 
'  the  tree  of  life'  to  eatjefy  their  '  hunger/  and  'the  river  of  life'  to 
asauage  their'  thirst'  (21 ;  1,  2):  there  is  do  buh  to  'strike  them'  (21; 
23):  the  lamb  is  their  '  light'  (21 ;  23):  '  Hia  name  b  in  their  fore- 
heads' (22 ;  i):  '  they  follow  Him  whithersoever  He  goeth'  (14  ;  4): 
'  He  giveth  to  him  that  is  athiret  of  the  water  of  life  freely'  (21 ;  6): 
'Otod.  will  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes'  (21 ;  4):  He  hath 
'avenged'  their  blood  (18;  20);  and  henceforth  they  have  '  rest'  from 
their  labours,  and  are  '  blessed '  (14 ;  13).  It  is  true,  that  some  of  these 
texts  relate  to  the  new  Jerusalem  state  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  new  Jerusalem  did  not  descend  from  the  heaven,  till  long 
after  the  epoch  when  the  victors  over  the  beast  were  translated  thither. 
So  that  the  statements  may  be  applicable  to  them  in  the  highest 
sense. 

In  conclusion  I  would  notice,  that  the  blessednessof  this  multitude 
is  set  forth  in  ten  statements.  Of  these  the  three  first  state  their  privi- 
leges; the  /our  next  their  blessedness  negatively,  by  showing  the 
evils  from  which  they  have  been  set  free ;  and  the  Ikree  last  their  bliss 
positively^  in  exhibiting  their  high  honoar  and  felicity.  Thus,  when 
either  of  the  extremes  is  taken  iu  conjunction  with  the  moan,  it  forms 
the  sewn  of  perfection. 

I  subjoin  some  of  the  interpretations,  which  have  been  given  of  the 
great  multitude. — Sufferers  under  a  future  Antichrist  [TertuUian} 
The  body  of  the  Church  [Methodius].  The  same  as  the  144,000,— 
the  elect  [TichDnius].  The  heavenly  state  [Andreas].  The  elect  of 
the  seventh  seal  [Berengaud].  The  elect  of  the  Gentiles  [Daubuz]. 
After  A.D.  1600,  same  period  as  seventh  tmmpet  [MedeJ  Primitive 
Christians  [Pyle].  Gentiles  at  the  second  advent  [Burgh].  The  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  [Croly],  A  scene  on  earth  [Lee].  The  saints 
who  are  to  be  preserved  under  the  ruins  of  the  six  trumpets  [Wil- 
liams]. 

HEPTAD  OF  TEE  SEALS 

reMwned  and  concluded, 
SemarJa  introductory  to  the  tevenlk  leal.  The  Episode  of  the  sixth 
seal  being  concluded,  we  proceed  to  that  portion  of  the  seventh,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  heptad  of  the  seaU  to  make  it  complete.  The 
seventh  seal  consists  of  three  parts ; — 1.  a  Fjulddb  (viii ;  1-5) :  2, 
THB  BBTEH  TBDUFET3  (viii ;  6-xix),  which  foHU  the  epochal  or  transi- 
tion period  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals,  and  consequently  are 
common  to  both ;  3.  tub  seal  pkriod  pkopxk,  being  a  millennial 
period  (xs;  1-10).  This  seal  being  so  extensive,  and  containing 
within  itself  mauy  heptods,  necessarily  could  not  be  comprehended  as 
a  whole  in  the  heptad  of  the  seals.    In  consequence,  the  prelude  to  it 
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was  made  to  supply  its  place  in  that  heptad,  whicb  it  mig^  appto- 
priately  do,  because  it  contains  an  intimation  or  Byllabns  of  tlie  snb- 
ject-matter  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  Beventh  seaL — I  do  not  now 
eater  into  any  confirmation,  or  any  further  elucidation  of  the  state- 
ments I  have  just  made,  nor  into  any  explanation  respectiag  the  ter- 
minal dates  that  I  assign  to  thia  seal ;  because  I  have  fully  treated 
these  topics  in  the  Guide,  pp.  78-80,  103,  145  bb.,  and  shall  have 
more  snitable  opportunities  hereafter  to  touch  on  such  points  as  may 
require  notice. 

DiT.  7.     TBB  aiTEHiH  BE&L=to  the  Reformation,  a.h.  7000 : 
The  Prelude. 

VIII ;  1-5.  521-540.  And  when  he  opened  the  Kventh  teed,  a  iHenee 
took  place  in  the  heaven  at  it  were  kalf-em-hour.  And  J  beheld  Ae  tatwn 
angel*  v^  stood  before  Qod:  and  to  them  mere  seven  trumpeU  given,' 
And  another  angel  came  ;  and  he  took  hia  stand  upon  the  altar,  having  a 
golden  center;  and  many  iTicenus  were  given  to  him,  to  give  to  thepratfera 
of  all  the  aairUt  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  [is]  before  the  throne.  And 
the  tmoke  of  the  ineentet  [given"]  to  the  prayers  of  the  saintt,  taent  up  he- 
fore  Qod  out  of  the  angeVt  hand.  And  tlte  angel  took  the  center,  and  filled 
it  from  the  fire  <^  the  altar;  and  eaet  [it'}  into  the  earth.  And  there 
came  thandert  and  lightnings  and  voices  and  an  earthqvake. 

YUI ;  1.  S21-3.  And  when  he  opened  the  seventh  seal,  a  eilenee  took 
place  in  the  heaven,  as  it  vxre  (i.e.  about)  half  aa  hour.  There  is  a 
manifest  distinction  observable  between  this  symbolization,  and  those 
which  follow  it.  So  that,  Btrictly  speaking,  it  may  be  regarded  aa  not 
forming  part  of  the  prelude -proper,  but  standing  by  itself,  to  serve  a 
purpose  which  I  shall  presently  set  forth. 

In  speaking  of  the  tilence,  I  will  first  show  what  conception  we 
should  form  of  the  scene  which  it  implies,  and  then  advert  to  its  sig- 
nification. 

Aa  to  the  former,  we  should  bring  before  our  mind's  eye  the  scene 
described  in  Chs.  IV-V;  and  then  conceive,  not  only  of  a  sudden  cea- 
sation  of  the  dosologies  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  in  consequence  a 
silence  ensuing  so  complete,  that  the  ruetling  of  a  single  leaf  (so  to 
speak)  might  have  been  heard,  but  also  of  an  entire  suspension  of  the 
action  of  the  drama.  The  result  will  he,  that  a  dead  stillness,  at  once 
the  effect  and  the  cause  of  awe-stricken  feelings,  ensues, — a  stillness, 
like  the  lull  that  precedes  and  forebodes  a  fearful  tempest,  or  (to  adopt 
a  simile,  which  I  have  just  met  with  in  the  Timet),  as  "  the  tranquillity, 
which  is  said  to  precede  an  earthquake."  [Here  is  '  the  tranquillity,' 
and  in  ve.  5  Ib  '  the  earthquake.']  And  this  dread  silence  is  con- 
tinued for  a  length  of  time^  which,  though  comparatively  short,  seems 
interminable. 
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In  praweding  to  show  the  meaniog  of  this  Bymbolization,  I  will,  in 
the  first  inatonce,  quote  from  Cruden.  He  saya ;  '  This  word  tilenoe 
does  not  only  signify  the  ordinary  silence,  or  refraining  from  speak- 
ing; but  also,  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  it  is  taken  for  to  bt 
ytUet,  to  remain  immoveable.  Josh.  10  ;  12,  13  ;  "  Sun,  stand  then  still 
npon  Gibeon  "  (Hebrmo,  be  silent).  "  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the 
moon  stayed  (were  silent)  at  the  commandment  of  Joshua."  And 
in  Ptot.  26 ;  20  ;  "  Where  there  is  no  tale-bearer,  the  strife  ceaseth," 
lit.,  "  is  silent,"  Silence  is  taken  for  an  entire  rain  or  destmction, — 
for  a  total  subjection.  Isa.  15 ;  1 ;  "At  of  Uoab  is  laid  waste,  and 
brought  to  silence,"  i.e.,  is  utterly  destroyed.  The  term  is  also  used 
to  denote  calamities  endured  or  apprehended.  Jer.  8;  14;  "The 
Lord  our  God  hath  put  us  to  silence,"  i.e.,  has  brought  great  calamities 
upon  us.  Ps.  94 ;  17 ;  "  Unless  the  Lord  had  been  my  help,  my  soul 
had  almost  dwelt  in  silence."  Jer.  8;  14;  "Let  us  enter  into  the 
defeuced  cities,  and  let  us  be  silent  there,"  i.e.,  let  us  hasten  to  some 
place  of  strength  to  secure  ourselves,  and  let  us  sit  still,  and  not  say 
a  word  to  provoke  so  potent  an  enemy,  as  the  Chaldeans  are.'  The 
meanings  here  given  by  Cruden  may  be  resolved  into  these  two  : — a 
suspension  of  action,  and  the  apprehension  or  endurance  of  grieTous 
calamities,  such  as  may  entail  utter  rain.  Both  of  these  will  be  found 
to  be  included  in  and  to  form  the  bases  of  the  significations,  which  I 
have  assigned  to  this  symbolic  tiknee.  For,  in  the  Guide,  pp.  105, 
130, 177,  204, 1  have  shown,  that  it  may  have  been  designed  to  serve 
three  purposes. 

1.  Symbolically,  ilf  may  be  ominous  of  the  coming  of  the  final 
catastrophe  ;  and,  as  the  calm  before  a  hurricane,  so  it  portends  the 
approach  of  that  tempest  of  Divine  vengeance,  which  will  sweep  away 
all  opposers. — It  does  not,  as  Hengstenberg  says,  directly  symbolize 
"  the  annihilating  stroke  of  rain  ;"  for  it  announces  that  only  indi- 
rectly, obscurely,  and  as  from  a  distance,  the  heavenly  hosts  being  re- 
presented aa  stricken,  on  beholding  as  it  were  in  the  far  horizon  the 
risingcloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  is  the  harbinger  of 
the  coming  tempest, — as  stricken,  I  say,  with  somewhat  of  that  awe, 
which  the  prophet  calls  on  earth's  inhabitants  to  exhibit,  when  be 
says ;  "  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple.  Let  all  the  earth  keep 
silence  (as  awe-stricken)  before  him:" — an  awe,  which  the  Jews 
manifested  by  the  silence  they  kept,  while  the  priest  was  offering 
incense  in  the  holy  place ;  and  the  heathen  likewise  by  the  Ev^^^juut, 
Siyi},  and  focrum  iilentiwn  required  during  the  offering  of  sacrifices. 
Afterwards,  we  shall  find  cloud  upon  cloud  rising  with  deeper  and 
deeper  darkness,  until  the  tempest  and  the  earthquake  in  their  in- 
tenseet  force  rend  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  as  in  C.  14 ;  17-21. — 
Neither  is  Hengstenberg  nearer  the  trath  in  asserting,  that  "  the 
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silence  is  that  of  the  creature  frightened  at  the  presence  of  its  Creator, 
when  appearing  as  Jndge."  This  will  be  evident,  if  it  be  called  to 
mind,  that  it  is  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  not  of  earth,  that  keep 
silence. 

2.  Slichoicatly,  the  half  hoar's  silence  may  denote  an  elimination 
to  that  extent  (that  is  to  say,  of  '  aitout  SO  minutes'  or  stichs)  in  the 
subsequent  evolution  of  the  seventh  seal.  The  explanation  of  this 
must  be  sought  in  the  Gwde,  pp.  177-9,  as  I  cannot  afford  space  to 
repeat  it  here,  and  moreover  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  immediate 
object  at  present,  which  is  exposition.  "  Silence,"  saysWemyss  (and 
he  gives  illustrations  from  Pliny,  Livy,  and  the  Scriptures),  "  signifies 
any  ceasing  from  action."  And  this  symbolized  ceasing  from  action 
before  the  prelude  proper,  if  the  prelude  as  a  whole  contains  a  kind 
of  syllabus  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  seal,  ought  to  have  some- 
thing corresponding  to  it  in  the  subsequent  symbolizations.  What  it 
can  be,  if  not  an  elimination,  or  striking  out  of  the  sticboical  reckon- 
ing, of  a  portion  of  the  symbolizations,  I  am  at  a  loea  to  imagine. 
That  portion  I  have  in  the  Guide  shown  probably  to  be  the  36  stichs 
contained  in  C.  12 ;  1-9. 

3.  GhTonologieally,  the  half  hoar's  silence  may  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple mark  out  a  period,  which  in  the  symbolizations  of  the  seal  is 
passe]  over  unnoticed.  In  order  to  the  explanation  of  this  I  must 
make  a  few  preliminary  observations.  In  the  Ovide,  p.  77  es.,  I  have 
proved  that  the  sixth  seal  ends  in  4.n.  70.  Yet  the  symbolizations 
ahoV,  that  the  first  trumpet  of  the  seventh  begins  in  b.o.  70.  How  is 
this  ?  The  explanation  has  been  fully  given  in  the  Guide,  pp.  78-80 ; 
and  I  may  therefore  content  myself  here  with  the  following  brief 
statement.  To  the  sixth  seal  appertains  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  religion,  until  the  overthrow  of  both  in  a,ii.  70.  To  the 
seventh  belongs  that  of  the  increase  of  the  heathen  world-power  of 
Borne  from  its  first  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  chosen 
people  in  b.o.  70,  and  also  that  of  the  rise  of  the  spiritual  power  of 
Christianity  from  the  birth  of  its  founder.  Thus,  during  this  period, 
consisting  of  two  septuagintal  periods,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  were 
four  powers  or  forces  on  the  scene,  two  of  them  (the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  of  Judaism)  declining  and  vanishing  away,  and 
two  (viz.,  the  civil  power  of  Rome,  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  of 
Christianity)  augmenring  till  they  effected  the  destruction  of  the  first 
two.  So  that  this  was  a  period  of  transition  (see  Ouide,  74)  common 
to  the  two  seals ;  and  which  might,  therefore,  in  different  aspects  or 
from  different  points  of  view,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  either  seal, 
though  the  form  of  the  roll  made  it  necessary,  that  it  shoold  be 
allotted  to  one,  and  the  seventh  seal  was  selected  as  being  that,  to 
which  on  the  whole  it  would  be  most  appropriate.  Nov  I  have  shown 
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(Ouid^  lOi^B,  13SX  thattheeW.to»  of  ti-al-bour-day  period  of  the 
«WM«,terT  f.'e  of  the  first  b/i  ages  of  the  aeven-aeftl  book)  occupied 
tfto^L  £ord'«  day.  «i.<3  ttat  (while  the  Myetery  as  a  whole 
comprehended  7000  yeare)  this  period  included  6000  yeara.  But  6000 
years  to  12  hours  gives  250  years  to  '  half  an  hour.'  And  reckoning 
back  from  b.c.  ?0,  tho  era  I  have  assigned  to  the  commencement  of 
the  first  trumpet,  brings  UB  lo  B.o.  320,  as  the  beginning  of  the  half- 
hour's  silence.  This  was  the  epoch  of  the  diviaion  of  Alexander's 
empire,  the  last  of  the  four  great  monarchies  symbolized  in  Ch.  7 ;  1 . 
So  that  the  symbolization  would  be  to  the  effect,  that  the '  iron  and 
clay'  or  'divided'  condition  of  that  kingdom  was  passed  over  in 
silence,  i.e.,  that  no  symbolization  of  it  would  be  given  in  the  seal. — 
Sut,  it  may  be  asked ;  Kow  could  the  symbolization  of  this  be  intro- 
duced under  the  seventh  seal,  when  the  thing  signified  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  sixth  ?  I  answer,  that  it  might ;  because  the  prospec- 
tive aspects  and  bearings  of  the  period  were  primarily  had  in  view. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  divided  state  of  Alexander's  kingdom, 
Bome  began  to  rise  into  pre-eminence,  aa  the  ruling  world-power.  And 
though  she  did  not  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  Jewish  nation 
till  B.o.  63,  her  proceedings  and  influence  more  or  less  affected  that 
state ;  and,  in  particular,  to  her  interference  with  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  may  in  part  be  attributed  the  persecution  and  '  desolation,' 
which  the  Jews  accounted  a  calamity,  inferior  only  to  the  two  destruc- 
tions of  their  city  and  temple.  Having  chiefly  in  view,  therefore,  the 
rising  power  of  Rome,  which  would  belong  to  the  seventh  seal,  thia 
period  might  without  impropriety  be  brought  under  that  seal.  And 
since  there  was  a  ground  of  justification  for  such  an  arrangement,  it 
was  doubtless  mode  for  this  reason  : — that  the  symbolization  could  be 
conveniently  included  under  the  half-hour'e  silence,  as  one  of  its  sig- 
nifications, while  it  could  not  readily,  for  several  reasons,  be  intro- 
duced under  the  sixth  seal. — It  may  further  be  asked ;  why  should 
the  '  partly  strong  and  partly  broken '  state  of  the  Grecian  kingdom 
have  been  marked  out  as  being  passed  sub  silentio  t  The  answer  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  that  state  may  be  siiid  to  be  Ute  subject  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  visions  in  Daniel ;  for  the  previous  portions  of 
those  visions,  relating  to  the  three  preceding  kingdoms,  bear  the  ap- 
pearance by  their  comparative  conciseness  of  having  been  introduced, 
not  BO  much  for  their  own  sake,  as  for  completeness,  and  as  introduc- 
tory to  this  portion  of  the  history.  This  period,  then,  having  been 
so  fully  symbolized  in  Daniel,  it  may. have  been  considered,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  or  no  room  for  any  further  representation  of 
the  same  kind;  even  though  its  history  was  of  such  deep  interest,  that 
it  might  have  been  expected,  that  it  would  not  have  been  passed  over 
without  notice.     And  such  an  expectation  may  have  led  to  the  inti- 
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matioa  being  given,  that  it  was  not  passed  ovei  undesignedly.  If, 
DOW,  this  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  the  book  of  Daniel  should  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of  John's  Vision,  and  as  necessai;  to 
be  inserted  in  this  place,  if  we  would  take  a  view  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory as  symbolized  in  ita  entirety.  Such  being  the  case,  and  more- 
over the  bearing  of  Daniel's  chronological  prophecies  on  my  scheme 
being  most  important,  I  will  insert  here  sach  a  brief  notice  of  that 
book,  and  synoptical  sketch  of  those  prophecies  in  particular,  as  may 
suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  their  relations  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  of  the  support  they  afford  to  the  present  exposition  of  it. 

I  have  only  to  observe  further  in  reference  to  the  half  hour's 
silence,  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  assert,  that  all  the  three  significa- 
tions which  I  have  propounded  have  been  had  in  view.  I  have  only 
suggested,  that  they  may  have  been ;  and  I  leave  to  the  reader  to 
attach  what  weight  he  thinks  proper  to  the  coincidences,  on  which 
they  severally  depend.  This,  however,  I  would  beg  him  to  bear  in 
mind,  namely,  that  all  the  three  significations  are  based  on  one  and 
the  same  generic  sense, — that  of  a  void,  a  something  wanting,  which 
in  reference  to  the  present  and  the  past  would  lead  us  to  look  only 
for  an  omission,  but  in  respect  of  the  future  for  vague  apprehensions 
and  anticipated  evils,  such  being  the  general  eS'ect  that  the  unknown 
produces  in  the  mind.  He  should  remember,  too,  that  it  is  the  man- 
ner of  symbolical  representation  to  avail  itself  of  the  wide  generic 
sense,  which  a  symbol  must  necessarily  have,  to  give  to  it  divers  ap- 
plications. In  reference  to  the  third  signification  in  particular,  I  may 
atate,  that  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  (on  628)  to  be  supported  by  a 
very  remarkable  coincidence.  And  if  it  be  received,  it  will  serve,  by 
its  reference  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  proper  era  of  the  trumpete 
and  of  the  seal,  to  account  for  the  isolated  position,  which  the  half 
hour's  silence  seems  to  hold  at  the  opening  of  the  seal)  and  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  prelude.  With  regard  to  all  the  signi- 
fications I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  however  useful  they 
may  be  in  giving  support  to  particular  points,  no  one  of  them  is 
essential  to  the  validity  of  my  scheme,  nor  would  my  exposition  be 
materially  affected,  even  if  all  were  to  be  rejected. 


THE  PBOPHECIES  OF  DANIEL  PAKALLELIZED 
AND  EXPOUNDED. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  exhibiting  Daniel's  chronological 
prophecies  and  their  applications,  in  a  small  space,  will  be  to  give 
abstracts  of  them  in  parallel  columns,  inserting  within  brackets,  as  I 
proceed,  such  hints  as  may  serve  to  indicate  the  application  of  the 
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abstract  and  special  symboUzations,  and  appending  in  a  final  column 
Bncb  a  sketch  of  the  history  referred  to,  in  tbose  parts  of  the  Beveral 
prophecies  which  enter  into  details,  as  may  serve  to  elucidate  them  aa 
a  whole.  By  this  method  on  exposition  of  each  prophecy  separately, 
and  of  the  whole  collectively  (as  far  aa  the  occasion  requires),  will  be 
made  in  chronological  order;  while  at  the  same  time  the  paralleUsms 
in  the  several  prophecies,  which  indicate  an  identity  of  reference,  will 
be  brought  into  one  view.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  syn- 
thetical structure  and  apocalyptical  character  of  the  book  must  be 
noticed. 

I.  The  ttrudtire  and  contents  of  the  whole  book.     These,  will  beat  be 
exhibited  by  the  following  tabulab  view. 

Chap.       Cmttntt.  ^Si"^™'"'  "''*■  »«oHp«OB.   '^f^,^ 

■.i™...™„.  ■  i-rs'.isz.ri-'""^'--™-— ■  iK^v.';: 

i.  Dnom  ot  hD  iMkBM.   Iij  Ntbtubidnnur.  SdofNab.       ^/"•We^'»- i  ^fi^*Jj,™,* 

I.  TBI  ooum  luoi.  bj  NibvctiBdiwiBr.  Is  N.I  reign.  Hliliwlal.  f  ^jj  ^  \^' 
t.DrtamotxTtwa.                       Id.  Id,  Sjmb.  Yli.      N.  (ft  fall  km.!) 

c  S.  A  B*KD  writing.  bj  BcUuur.  lutjr.ofB.   ajiiib.  Btnl.  End  of  lit  km. 

t.  S.  DuleLln  Ui>tji*d«fi.    Duiial,  DtHoB,  &c.  lit  of  Dat.      KlilorloaL       3d  kingdom. 


■t  of  Bil.       Sjmb.  Vii. 


4  kiugdomi  & 


A.8.  FIi.t/Rui&GDiT.    Dsnigl.  9d  of  BeL        Sjmb, 

d.».  The  -TO  ■»TMH."      DinlBL  lit  of  Dmr.      Sntg.  Eml,  j  l^^f^^^'" 

TDUor  imuTH." }  '  ^.  ,  I  "tlmeofeDd. 

The  tetters  prefixed  to  the  last  sis  items  indicate  the  chronological 
order.  From  these  it  will  be  apparent,  that  the  order  of  time  is 
altogether  disregarded  in  the  arrangement  of  the  last  eight  chapters. 
It  most  not,  however,  be  thence  inferred,  that  the  book  consists  of  a 
number  of  separate  pieces,  which  have  been  put  together  without  any 
regard  to  order  or  plan.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  discernible  a  most 
complicated,  systematic  arrangement,  in  connexion  with  a  mystical, 
numerical  system,  similar  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  consequence 
of  the  last  Vision  having  been  wrongly  divided  into  three  chapters, 
twelve  divisions  are  made  in  the  A.  Y.,  whereas  there  are  really  f«n 
natural  divisions  in  the  book.  Of  these,  five  are  Visions,  and  Jive 
are  narratives.  The  contents  of  the  several  divisions  will  show 
the  reason,  why  chronological  order  has  not  been  observed  in  the 
arrangement  of  them.  After  the  Introduction  (which  points  out  the 
time  comprehended  in  tbe  whole  book,  and  thus  establishes  its  unity), 
there  first  occurs  a  symbolic  Vision  of  a  generic  and  abstract  charac- 
ter which  exhibits  the  termini  within  which  the  whole  would  be  in- 
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eluded,  and  presentB  a  picture  in  miniature  of  the  four  great  kingdoniB, 
and  of  the  power  that  was  to  sncceed  and  surpass  them.  This  power 
during  their  time  vould  be  only  as  a  little  "  stone ;"  but,  between  their 
downfall  and  the  second — tho  Boman — "  time  of  the  end,"  would  fill 
the'earth  as  "  a  great  mountain."  Thas  thia  Vision  was  general,  and 
more  compreheuBive  than  any  of  the  others.  And  in  it  a  general  out- 
line having  been  sketched  out,  it  was  proper,  that  the  detaile  relating 
to  the  founder  of  the  first  kingdom  should  next  be  introduced.  Accord- 
ingly the  account  of  the  golden  image  follows :  and  then  Xebuobad- 
nezzar's  dream  of  a  tree.  Having  thus  entered  upon  details,  and  double 
leas  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  the  close  cooneiion,  in  which  it  was 
desired  to  place  the  four  last  prophecies,  the  other  dettuls  relating  to  the 
first  and  second  kingdoms  were  transposed  to  this  place.  The  conse- 
qaence  is,  that  the  particulars  lie  together,  and  the  four  co-terminons 
prophecies  together ;  and  the  general  result  of  the  arrangement  stands 
thus.  I.  Introduction.  II.  G^eneral  Outline.  III.  Four  Details. 
IV,  Four  Prophecies. 

But  while  the  book  thus  appears,  on  a  first  inspection  of  it,  to  con- 
tain ten  divisions,  it  will  be  found  on  more  accurate  investigation,  that 
some  of  these  are  Bubdivieions,  and  that  the  author's  plan  baa  been  to 
divide  bis  work  into  seven  more  or  less  parallel  sections.  The  fact,  that 
the  Uasorites  traditionally  divided  the  book  into  seven  parts,  is  snfB- 
cient  to  show,  that  this  is  the  true  view  of  its  structure.  And  that 
John,  who  bae  in  so  many  instances  followed  its  precedents,  has  in  like 
manner  divided  his  seventh  trumpet  into  «et;en  partially  synchronizing 
lines  of  crisis,  tends  to  confirm  this  view.  The  following,  then,  will 
be  tbe  correct  exhibition  of  the  synthetical  arrangement  in  the  order 
of  time.  I.  After  an  Intiodnction  (i),  tbe  account  of  an  image  seen 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii),  of  the  copy  he  made  of  it  (iii),  and  of  his  own 
destiny  (iv).  These  form  one  division,  as  having  reference  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar as  tbe  founder  of  the  fourfold  kingdom.  II.  The  Vision 
of  tbe  four  beasts  (vii).  III.  Tbe  Vision  of  the  ram  and  tbe  goat  (viii). 
IV.  The  handwriting  on  tbe  wall  (v).  V.  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  (vi). 
VI;  The  seventy  sevens  (ii).    VII.  "  Tbe  scripture  of  truth"  (i-xii). 

II.  The  two/old  tigmfieatum  and  mjptical  eharacter  of  the  uAoZe.  The 
wholeofthesevendivisionswereintended,Idoubtnot,to  bear  two  senses, 
a  literal  and  a  mystical.  As  to  the  symbolical  portions  thia  is  clear :  and 
the  historical  were  no  leas  meant  to  be  typical  of  future  events.  Tbe  his- 
tory of 'the  three  children'  represented  the  treatmentwhicb  'thechildien 
of  Israel'  would  receive  under  tbe  Babylonian  kingdom,  and  their  ulti- 
mate deliverance.  Daniel's  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions'did  the  same 
under  the  Median  kingdom. — Tbatthemysticalcbaracter  of  thel)ook,in 
respect  of  nnmerosity,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Apocalypse  is  mani- 
fest. Ther  numbers  Aree,/our,  teven,  and  ten,  and  arrangements  of  words 
and  divisions  so  as  to  tally  with  these  nnmbers,  pervade  tbe  whole  wotk. 
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I.  Seitwihadnazia'i  dream  of  an  II.  Daniel's  dream  of  touRioAin: 

DUOB  and  a  stonk  :  C.  il  C.  vii. 

aKNKUL,  in  re^rvnoe  to  th«/our  kingdom*. 
'■  '  Id  the  second  year  of  Ne-  '■ '  In  the  first  year  of  Belshas- 
buchadnezzai  [  =  b.o.  606]  he  zar  [n.c.SSS]  Daniel  had  a  dream; 
dreamed  dreams.  "-  And  Daniel  and  he  told  the  anm  thereof,  say- 
showed  the  interpretation  thereof,  ing;  *- 1  beheld  the  four  winds 
saying;  "■"■Thou,  0  king,  sawest  strive  upon  the  gieat  sea.  [The 
a  great,  and  bright,  and  terrible  four  kiagdoms  arose  out  of  the 
image,'  which  signified,  that  *'■  contentions  of  the  heathen  na- 
'thou  art  a  king  of  kings  [the  tione.]  *■  And  four  great  beasts 
fonndei  of  several  dynasties  of  came  np  from  the  sea,  diverse  one 
kings] ;  for  God  hath  given  thee  from  another.'  "'  These  signified 
universal  dominion.'  [As  the  '  fonr  kings,  that  shonld  arise'  [in 
imago  was  a  unit  in  itself,  so  succession,  and  found  fonr  king- 
mnst  the  kingdoms  be  regarded  dome,  alike  as  being  heatheniah 
as  forming  a  unit,  the  unity  con-  and  holding  God's  people  in  sub- 
sisting in  tbeii  having  dominion  jectton,  but  diverse  locally  and 
over  '  the  Lord's  heritage.'  politically.] 

1.  THX  BABTLoitLui  KZHGDox:  70  yeanjrom  b.o.  607  to  586. 

•*  'ths  BBiD  was  of  gold'  (cp.  '  'thh  first  xeast  was  like  a 

8  J  1).—'*  '  Thou,  0  king,  art  this  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wings.    [A 

head  of  gold'  [that  is,  aa  the  re-  lion  for  strength  ;  eagle's  wings 

pieeentative  in  particular  of  his  for  rapidity  of  conqnest.]    I  be- 

own  kingdom,  in  quality  of  its  held,  till  its  wings  were  plucked, 

founder,  the  kingdom  being  really  and  it  was  raised  from  the  earih, 

contemplated,   as   ve.  39  shows,  and  was  set  upon  a  man's  feet, 

Bnt  aa  the  four  kingdoms  were  and  a  man's  heart  was  given  to 

regarded  as  forming  one  whole,  of  it'  (cp.  4 ;  16).    [The  proper  Ba- 

which  Nebachadnezzai  was  the  bylonian  kingdom  was  bronght  to 

founder,  the  whole  would  be  con-  an  end ;  but  the  series  of  king- 

sidered  as  his  kingdom  in  a  wider  doma,  represented  by  the  image  of 

sense.*]  a  man  in  C.  ii.,  still  existed.*] 

2.  THX  iuiH)-PXRSUii  EDianoii :  between  ont  and  Une  yeartfiom 

B.O.  538  to  536. 

"■  '  ITS  BBKABT  and  rrs  abhs  of  ^  '  thx  second  beast  was  like  a 

tilver.' — "■  'After  thee  shall  ariee  (ear  [in  respect  of  its  power  to 

another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee.'  crush].    It  raised  np  itself  on  one 

[The  kingdom  of  Darius  the  Mode  (side  or)  rib  (op.  Gen.  2 ;  21).  [In 

was  inferior  to  that,  over  which  the   alUanoe  of  the  Uedea  and 

[To  page  308. 
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Ab  the  parallelistic  arrangement  of  the  VisionB  caneea  vacant  spaces 
to  be  left  here  and  there,  I  purpose  to  avail  myself  of  these  to  insert 
various  Notes, 

lu  this  place  I  will  make  some  mi»eellaii&»a  rtmarke. — 1.  The 
reader  should  observe,  that  the  several  kingdoms  sie  introduced  only 
in  consequence  of  their  having  stood  in  rolations  to,  and  in  so  far  as, 
and  for  so  long  as,  they  have  been  connected  with  the  people  of  God. 
Thus,  the  Babylonian  kingdom  only  comes  into  the  prophetic  viev 
from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  of  Judea.  And  in  the 
divided  state  of  the  Grecian  kingdom,  each  division  exclusively  comes 
on  the  scene  in  its  turn,  no  notice  being  taken  of  either  (except  in  so 
far  as  its  connexion  with  the  other  made  an  incidental  notice  unavoid- 
able) during  the  time,  that  it  did  not  rule  over '  God's  heritage.'  2.  It 
will  be  well  to  take  notice,  that  the  time  of  the  little  horn's  '  war  on 
the  saints'  is  variously  designated  ae  '  the  Vision,'  '  the  end,'  '  the  last 
end,'  '  the  time  of  the  end,'  '  the  last  end  of  the  indignation,'  '  the 
latter  days,'  '  the  consummation.'  3.  The  space  which  is  devoted 
to  the  first  three  kingdoms  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  that 
which  is  given  to  the  fourth,  although  the  duration  of  the  former  wsa 
nearly  double  that  of  the  latter: — the  period  of  the  Apocalyptic 
'silence'  occupies  five -sixths  of  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  Vi- 
siona.  So,  also,  the  space  occupied  by  the  3^  years'  crisis  of  the  fourth 
kingdom  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater,  than  that  which  the  150 
years'  duration  of  that  kingdom  has  allowed  to  it.  In  these  respects 
thb  book  of  Daniel  furnishes  a  precedent,  whicli  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed in  the  Apocalypse.  For  in  it  the  space  allotted  to  the  first  six 
seals  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  sccorded  to  the  seventh  ; 
and  BO,  again,  is  that  given  to  the  seventh  seal  as  compared  with  that 
allowed  to  its  seventh  trumpet.  In  both'  books  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  '  the  crisis '  is  the  real  topic  of  the  book,  and  that  the  previous 
matter  has  been  introduced  more  for  systematic  completeness  than  for 
its  own  intrinsic  interest;  and  the  events  have  been  dwelt  upon  just 
in  proportion  as  theii  proximity  to,  and  intimate  connexion  with  the 
crisis  increased  their  interest  (cp.  Dan,  10 ;  14). 

m.  Danit^t  vition  of  a  kau  and    IV.  The  revelation  to  Daniel  of 
a  BB-ooAl :  C.  viii.  the  SBTiNtv  hkbdohass  :  C.  ix. 

2.  TBS  HBno-PKBSUR  KmoDOlt :  about  one  year  from  b.o.  538  to  5S6. 
•■ '  In  the  third  year  of  Bel-  *■ '  In  the  first  year  of  Darius 
r  [b.o.  553]  I  saw  in  a  vi-  [b.o.  538]  I  Daniel  understood  by 
siouAsiifwithdmAortM.'  "^'The  books  the  number  of  the  years, 
two  hoTDB  ore  the  kings  of  Media  whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord 
knd  Persia'  [Darius  and  Cyrus ;  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
liXX. :  "  The  ram  having  horns  that  he  would  accomplish  seventy 
[To  page  309. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  reigned,  in  power  Persians,  the  former  power  at  first 
and  mach  more  in  magnificence,  had  the  enpiemacy,  but  enhse- 
— The  signification  of  the  metala  qnently  became  merged  in  the 
is  not  to  be  deriTed  from  each  se-  latter.]  It  had  three  ribs  in  its 
paiately,  but  from  their  relative  month  between  its  teeth.  [Thies 
values.  And,  thus  regarded,  they  powers,  the  Babylonian,  the  Ue- 
will  denote  a  progressive  infe-  dian,  and  the  Persian,  were  in- 
riority  in  tbe  kingdoms  in  respect  corporated  into  the  kingdom  of 
of  grandeur.]  Darius.]    Andit  woe  said  unto  it; 

Arise,  devour  mucb  fiesh.'     [This 
denotes  its  rage  for  conquest.] 

3.  THE  PKBBUH  KDI6D0H :  204  ytanjrom  B.C.  536  to  332. 
■*-  <  IIS  BKLLT  and  m  TmoHS  '- '  another  brabt  like  a  panther 
[or  sides]  of  bratt.'  "•  '  A  third  [for  ferocity},  which  had  on  ita 
kingdom  of  brass,  which  shall  bear  back  four  wings.  It  had  also  four 
rule  over  all  the  earth.'  [In  cod~  heads :  and  dominion  was  given  to 
sideration  of  the  vast  extent  of  it.'  ['Fonr  winga' appear  tode- 
the  Persian  kingdom,  it  might  note  here  rapidity  of  conquest, 
without  impropriety,  in  the  mys-  and  universality  of  dominion  in 
tical  mode  of  expression,  be  de-  correspondence  with  the  statement 
scribed  as  a  world-wide  kingdom :  in  the  first  column.  The  '  fonr 
cp.  2 ;  37,  44 :  7 ;  6 :  8  ;  4.  Tbe  heads '  symbolize  four  kings.  And 
accordance  of  this  statement  with  in  accordance  herewith  four  Per- 
those  in  the  two  next  columns  sian  kings  will  be  found  to  be 
shows  plainly,  that  the  third  beast  mentioned  in  C.  11 ;  2  (see  col.  5). 
and  the  ram  symbolize  the  same  Why  only  four  Persian  kings  are 
kingdom  as  this  portion  of  the  mentioned  I  am  unable  to  ox- 
image.]  plain ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 

that  such  is  the  case  in  C.  11; 

2-3.] 

4.  THE  QSEOiAM  KiMODOH :  284  yeonfrom  b.o.  332  to  48. 

"■ '  ITS  LXQB  of  iron.' — '^  '  The  ''a  rorBTH  beast,  dreadful, 
fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  and  terrible,  and  exceedingly 
iron ;  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  strong.  And  it  had  great  iron 
in  pieces,  and  subduetb  all  things: .  teeth,  and  nails  of  brasi.  It  de- 
ond  as  iron  breaketh  all  theee,  voured  and  broke  in  pieces,  and 
shall  it  break  in  pieces  and  bruise.'  stamped  the  residue  with  ita  feet. 
[See  tbe  next  two  columns.  The  And  it  was  diverse  from  all  the 
similarities  in  the  three  descrip-  beasts  that  were  before  it.' — 
tions  clearly  indicate  identity  of  "- '  The  fourth  beaet  shall  be  » 
TOference.]  fourth  kingdom,  and  shall  devonr 

"■'its  veet  part  of  iron  and  the  whole  earth.'  [The  history  (rf 
[TopagtZlO. 
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ia  a  king  of  the  Uedee  and  Pet-  yean  in  the  desolations  of  Jemsa- 

Biane."]    *- '  The  two  homa  were  lem.'    [Sarins  reigned  little  mote 

high,  but  one  was  higher  than  the  than  a  year.    Perhaps  371  days 

other,  and  the  higher  came  up  may  have  been  reckoned  from  the 

last.'    [The  power  of  Darius  and  date  of  this  prophecy  to  the  end 

Cyras  was  great.    That  of  Darins  of  the  70  years,  and  this  period 

was  supreme  at  first ;  bat  ulti-  made  a  type  in  days  of  the  S71 

mately  that  of  Cyras  became  the  years  over  which  the  prophecy 

greater  of  the  two,   bo  that  he  extends.] 
superseded  Darins.] 


3.  IBM  PKKHiAN  KiNODOU  :  204  yeart/rom  B.C.  536  to  332. 

*- '  I  saw  the  ram  pushing  west-  **- '  The  man  Gabriel  informed 

wards,  and  nortbwatds,  and  south-  me  and  said :  Seventy  hebdomads 

wards;  so  that  no  beasts  could  are  determined  upon  thy  people 

stand  before  him.  He  did  accord'  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish 

ing  to  his  will,  and  became  great.'  the  tr&QSgreseion,  and  to  make  an 

[This  is  an  accurate  description  of  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconci- 

the  manner,  in  which  the   first  liation  for  iniquity,  and  to  seal  up 

Persian  klogs  pushed  their  con-  [to  complete]  the  vision  and  pio- 

qneste  in  all  directions ;  and  it  is  phecy  (cp.  12;  4, 9),  and  to  anoint 

in  exact  accordance  with  the  state-  a  holy  of  holies.     ''-From  the 

menta  in  reference  to  the  third  going  forth  of  the  edict  to  build 

beast  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Jerusalem  unto  the  Ueesiab  the 

body  of  the  image,  thus  proving  prince  shall  be  seven  bebdomads, 

an  identity  of  reference  in  the  and  threescore   and  two  faebdo- 

three.  Cyrus  overran  Lydia west-  mads:  the  street  shall  be  built 

ward,  then  Armenia  northward,  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  tron- 

then  Babylon  southward.]  blous  times.' 


4.  TBI  OBWUR  KiRaDOU :  284  tfeanjrom  b.o.  332  to  48. 
*' '  And  lo,  A  HB-ooAt  came  from  [It  is  evident,  that  in  ve.  24  the 
the  west  on  the  face  of  the  whole  duration  of  the  period  to  which 
earth.' — "- '  The  rough  goat  is  [the  this  prophecy  refers,  and  its  sab- 
kingdom  founded  by]  the  king  of  ject  generally  are  stated ;  and  that 
Grecia'  [LXX. ;  a  king  of  the  in  ve.  25,  and  the  two  which  fol- 
Greeks.] — *■ '  And  he  touched  not  low  it  (which  two  will  be  consi- 
the  ground.  [This  denotes  the  ra-  dered,  when  we  come  to  the  epoch 
pidity  of  Alexander's  conquests.]  to  which  they  relate),  the  period 
And  he  bad  a  notable  horn  be-  is  broken  up  into  parts,  and  the 
tween  Jiis  eyes.' — "-'The  great  detailsrelatingtotheseveral parts 
horn  is  the  first  king  [Alexander],  are  given. — The  first  point  for  in- 
ITopagt  311. 
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part  of  clay.' — "' 'Aad  whereas  Alexander  and  hie  immediate  iuo- 

thon  Baweat  the  feet  and  toea,  part  ceBsore  ii  accurately  depicted  here, 

of  potter's  clay  and  part  of  iron.  His  kingdom  differed  from   the 

the  kingdom  shall  he  divided  ;  but  three  preyious    ones    in   coming 

there  ehall  be  in  it  of  the  strength  from  the  land  of  liberty  in  the 

of  the  iron,   forasmuch   as   thon  West  (cp.  8  ;  5),  while  they  were 

sawest  the  iron  mixed  with  miry  Eastern  despotisms.   The  contrast 

clay.'   [The  legs  appear  to  repre-  between  the  men  of  the  West  and 

sent  specially  the  state  of  the  those  of  the  East,  as  exhibited  in 

Grecian  kingdom  under  AlexaD-  Xerxes's  expedition  (cp,  11 ;  2) 

der  ;  tfae  feet  specially  that  under  and  in  the  retreat  of  the  10,000, 

his  immediate  successors ;  the  toes  appeora  to  have  been  had  in  view.] 
epecially  that  under  the  Egyptian 

and  Syrian  kings  :  but  all  three  re-  '■  '  And  it  ha^   txs  hosss.' — 

present  the  G-recian  kingdom  ge-  "' '  The  ten  boms  out  of  this  king- 

nerslly.   In  the  part  before  us  the  dom  [beast:  ITteod.]  are  ten  kings, 

strength  of  the  kingdom  on  the  that  shall  arise.'    [There  can  be 

whole  under  Alexander's  generals,  no  doubt,  that  these  are  the  same 

and  at  the  same  time  the  weakness  kings,  that  are  symbolized  by  the 

arising  from  their  divisions,  and  tentoeeoftheimage;  andasketch 

contests  with  one  another,  isaccu-  of  whose  history  is  given  in  C.  xi., 

rately  depicted.]  in  the  exposition  of  which  a  list 

of  the  names  will  he  found.] 

*^  '  And  as  thb  toes  of  the  feet  Note.  A  horn  is  commonly  said 

were  part  of  iron,  and  part  of  clay,  to  denote  a  kingdom,  either  di- 

80  the  kingdom  shall  be  partly  rectly  or  in  consequence  of  its 

strong,  and  partly  brittle.   ***  And  symbolizingaking,andiktnjr  being 

whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed  commonly  put  for  kingdom.    So 

with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle  also  a  beast  is  said  to  represent 

themselves  with  the  seed  of  men  equally  a  kingdom  (i.e.,  adynasty 

(cp.  11;  6,  17);   but  they  shall  of  kings)  or  a  king.     Now,  that 

not  cleave  one  to  another,  even  as  the  whole  and  a  part  of  a  symho- 

iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay.'  [The  Uc  beast    should    thus    take   in- 

ten  toes  represent  the  ten  kings  terchangeably   the    significations 

specified  under  C.  xi.    The  divi-  proper  to  one  another,  seems  at 

sions  between  the  G-reek  dynasties  first  sight  eo  improbable,  and  so 

of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  futile  fraught  with  confusion,  that  we 

attempts  they   made   to   form   a  may  well  hesitate  to  receive  it,  as 

union  by  matrimonial    alliances  being  a  general  rule.     And  there 

(as  I  shall  show  in  the  exposition  is  in  truth  no  ground  for  the  as- 

of  C.  xi.)  are  here  symbolized.]  sertion.    There  is  no  instance  in 

the  book  of  Daniel,  in  which  a 

6.  TBI  aouAR  KiNODOK.  beast  is  really  said  to  symbolize  a 

**' '  Thou    sawest    till   that   a  king,  or  a  bom  a  kingdom.  In  tha 
[To  page  312. 
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'-And  the  goatBmotethoTam.and  qoiry  is  as  to  the  epoch  of  corn- 
broke  his  two  home,  and  cast  him  mencement  of  the  seventy  hebdo- 
to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  mads.  This  ia  so  plainly  stated 
him.  [Alexander  coDqueied  He-  in  ye.  25,  that  nothing  but  a  pie- 
dia  and  Persia.]  ^  Therefore  the  determination  to  divert  the  pro- 
fae-goat  waxed  very  great:  and  phecy from  its  natural  application 
when  he  was  strong,  the  great  could  have  led  to  two  opinions  on 
horn  was  broken.'  [Alexander  died  the  subject.  Having  in  view  2  Cbr. 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  in  36  ;  22  :  Ezra  1 ;  1 :  Is.  44 ;  28  : 
the  prime  of  life.]  Jos.  Antig.  XI.  i,  it  seems  impo»- 
sible  to  doubt,    that   '  the   com- 

*- '  In  place  of  the  great  bom  mandment'  spoken  of  is  the  edict 
came  up  four  notable  horns  to-  of  Cyrua  in  b.o.  536,  to  which  re- 
wards the  four  winds  of  the  hea-  ference  is  made  in  those  passt^es. 
Tens.' — **■ '  Whereas  four  stood  up  And  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate 
for  it,  there  shall  stand  up  oat  of  to  receive  b.o.  536  aa  the  era  of 
tbe  nation,  but  not  acconling  to  the  prophecy. — As  to  the  general 
his  power,  [four  kings,  who  shall  applicationj  the  reference  of  all 
found]  fonr  kingdoms.'  [TbeLXX.  the  parallel  prophecies  to  the  Jews 
and  Theod.  have  '  four  kings  shall  and  their  oppreeeorB,  and  the  cir- 
stand  up  out  of  his  nation,  but  not  cumetance,  that  they  all  have  theii 
in  (or  by)  their  jwwer,' — After  termini  in  tbe  perBecution  by 
Alexander's  death,  his  empire  wa!!  Antiocbus  lY.,  aSbrd  tbe  strong- 
eventually  divided  as  follows.  Gas-  est  li  priori  presumption,  that  this 
Sander  obtained  Uacedon :  Lysi-  also  has  the  same  general  refer- 
mochus  Thrace  and  Asia  lUinor :  ence  and  the  same  termlnna.— 
Seleucus  the  upper  Asia :  Ptolemy  We  come,  then,  next  to  inquire, 
Egypt,Falestine,  andSyria.  These  whether  the  specified  duration  will 
were  all  of  Alexander's  nation,  consist  with  the  termini  thus  in- 
but  of  course  did  not  possess  his  dicated.  Now,  it  is  most  impot- 
power:  (cp.  II ;  4).]  tant  to  observe,  that  tbe  Hebrew 

Note.  In  this  Vision  the  inter-  phrase  which  states  the  duration 

vol  between  the  disruption  of  Alex-  is  a  perfectly  indeterminate  mys- 

ander's  kingdom  and  the  rise  of  tical    expression.      It  is    clearly 

tbe  little  horn  [Antiocbus  Epi-  wrong  to  render  it  by  '  seventy 

phanes]  is  passed  over  without  weekt;'  since  this  phrase  means 

notice.     Consequently,  there  ia  a  seventy  sevens  of  days  :  whereas 

break  here  in  the  chronological  the  original  expresses  simply  heb- 

continuity ;  and  a  vacant  space  is  domade,   which    may  consist    of 

left,  of  which  I  pnrpose  to  avail  j        ^r  years,  or  any  other  period. 

myself  to  advert  to  laic  bxposi-  Manifestly  neither  days  nor  years 

TIONS  WHICH  HAVE  BEIH  OrVEH   OF  .„         .    ''  ,         ,.      .,        ,,     ,     , 

IHB  IXAOB  AMD  BTOim,  AHD  Of  TM  '^^    "^'"^    *^«     ^™''^'    **»**    ''"^* 

TOUR  BEASTS. — Three  interpreta-  been  marked  out.     But  it  is  ob- 

tiouB  have  been  put  forth.    L  The  servable,  that   the  actual  dura- 
[To  page  313. 
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STONi  was  cut  out  without  hMida,  texts  which  are  alleged  to  prove 

which  emote  the  image  upon  its  ^^^  contrary,  it  is  efficiently  evi- 

feet,  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  ^««l*.  either   that  _  an    elliptical 

J  V    1     IT.       1      ■          11.  mi.  mode  of  Bpeakinc  ib  used,  or  that 

and  broke  them  to  pieces.  »■  Then  ^^^  «„thor  haa  in  view  the  case  of 

was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  braes,  ^  j^j^g^  .^i^^  was  the  founder  of 

the  silver,  and  the  gold  broken  to  his  kingdom,  and  ai  such  is  made 

pieces  together,  and  became  like  the  representative  of  it.     In  the 

thechaffofthesummerthreshing-  latter  case,  but  in  this  only,  the 

floore;  and  the  wind  carried  them  king  and  ius  kingdom  are  spoken 

.„,.  .h,.  .0  pl»e  w„  f.u„a  f„,  »/  — ■hTajS°l"oS 

them.     Apd  the  atone  that  smote  t^gg.'-   t^e    author    has    imme- 

the  image  became  a  great  moun-  diately  in  view  the  kings  who 

tain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.'—  founded  the  kingdoms;    and  he 

**■  '  And  in  the  days  of  theee  kings  Bpeaka  elliptically,  leaving  out  the 

shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  np  a  ^}^'^^>    '^toB^aU   /onnd    four 

,.     J           v-  L     L  11              V  kingdoniB,  which  would  have  been 

kmgdom    which  shall  never  he  ^dded  in  a  full  statement.     That 

destroyed.  And  the  kingdom  ahaU  i,g  really  intended  'kingdome'b 

not  be  left  to  other  people;  but  it  evident  from  the  statement,  that 

shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  follows  in  ye.  28 ;    '  The  fourth 

all  these  kingdoms ;  and  it  shall  beast  shall  be  a  fourth  kingdom.' 

Btandforever.'  [T he Homan power  ^^d  so  unqueetionable  did  this 

,„  of .  diff.,„.  ch™*,  w  ;>;cJd.^;.oS.S„*U«? 

those  which  preceded  it  m  respect  j„  ^^  ^7    ^g^^^  q  8 ;  20 ; '  The 

of  its  being  a  republic,  while  those  ram  having  two  horns   are   the 

were  despotic  monarchies.  Hence,  kings  of  Uedia  asd  Persia,'  might 

a  symbol  of  the  like  generic  na-  be  explained  in   the  eame  way. 

ture  in  being  a  stone,  bnt  speci-  But  I  suppose  no  one  will  doubt, 

fically  diverse  in  not  having  been  that  what  the  author  means  tosay 

,       ■'.  ,                  .        ,  °       r  is;  'The  two  horns  of  the  ram  are 

hewn  into  an  image,  IS  made  use  of.  thekings.'  C.  8;  21,  again; 'The 

—This  power  was  not  raised  to  the  go^t  is  a  king  of  Grecia,'  may  be 

rank  of  a  universal  kingdom,  like  Bimilarly  explained.    On  the  other 

those  which  preceded  it,  by  the  hand, inve.  22  itissaid; 'Whereas 

hands  of  a  single  great  conqueror;  four  lio™s  stood  up  for  it,  four 

but  rose  up  by  degrees:  whence  kingdoms  shall  stand  up.'     Here, 

_  J    _         ■    „  airain,  it  iB  clear,  that  the  author 

Its    power    seemed   more  imme-  «^^;  eUiptically,  having  prima- 

diately  to  be  conferred  upon  it  by  ^fij  j^  riew  the  kings,  who  founded 

the  special   workings  of  Divine  the  kingdoms.     For  he  goes  on  to 

providence. — Its  government  was  say ;  '  In  the  latter  time  of  their 

not  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  dy-  kingdom.'  The  previous  sentence, 

nasty  of  individnals,  who  would  therefore,  being  made  complete, 

,      ,.,    1     ,11, ,„   *!.„■.  would  read  thus;  '  Whereas  four 

be  likely  to  look  more  to   their  j,^^^  ^^^^         '^^^^  ^^        ^j^^j 

own  aggrandizement  than  to  the  ^ise,  who  sba^l  found  four  king- 

strengthening  of  the  state;  but  doms.'      That   the    author    nsM 

was  administered  by  the  nation  at  boms  to  symboliste  kings,  and  not 
[Tor^gem. 
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commonly  received  opinion  is,  that 
the  kingdoms  represented  by  the 
Bfiveral  parte  of  the  image,  and  by 
the  four  beasta  respectively  are 
(1.)  the  Babylonian,  (2.)  the  Per- 
sian, (3.)  the  Grecian,  (4.)  the 
Roman ;  that  the  t«a  horns  sym- 
bolize ten  contemponiDeoua  Grothic 
kingdoms,  the  little  ham  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  the  unhewn  stone  the 
Obnrch  of  Christ.  II.  Locunzo, 
and  after  him  Maitland,  Browne, 
and  other  futurists,  have  held, 
that  the  kingdoms  symbolized  are 
(1.)  the  Banylonian  and  Medo- 
Persian  ;  ^2.)  the  Grecian  ;  (3.)  the 
Roman;  (4.)  Antichrist's  adum- 
brated in  Aut.  Gpiphanes.  III. 
Stuart  and  others  name  (1.)  the 
Babylonian;  (2.)  the  Persian;  (3.) 
Alexander's  empire ;  (4.)  that  of 
his  successors  to  A.  Epiphanes. — 
ThefollowingohjectioDs  nave  been 
or  may  be  alleged  against  the  first 
view.  1.  The  Persian  kingdom 
was  not  "  inferior"  to  the  Babylo- 
nian. 2.  "  The  Greek  empire," 
Lacunza  asserts,  "  did  not  '  bear 
rule  over  the  whole  world,' "  But 
to  this  objection,  it  would  be  a 
BUfficient  answer,  that  the  state- 
ment might  be  made  in  reference 
to  Alexander's  empire  with  as 
much  propriety  as  to  any  of  the 
others.  Such  statements  are  to  be 
token  as  being  comparative  and 
mystical,  and  not  as  though  they 
were  literal.  S,  I'he  symboliza- 
tions  are  in  my  opinion  so  plain 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  Grecian  empire  is 
the  fourth  kingdom.  If  so,  three 
roust  be  found  before  it,  and  the 
Soman  cannot  be  included  in  the 
four.  Consequently  the  ten  horns 
cannot  represent  Gothic  kingdoms, 
nor  the  little  horn  the  Papacy. 
4.  It  will  also  follow  hence,  inas- 
much as  the  unhewn  stone  is  said 
to  rise  up  in  the  days  of  the  kings 
of  the  fourth  kingdom,  and  to  sub- 


tion  of  the  captivity  (to  which 
70  mystical  years  are  attributed 
in  TO.  1,  and  with  an  apparent 
reference  to  this  tevtrUy  sevens) 
was  about  53  years  (see  Palmoni, 
p.  351  ss).  Now,  if  we  reduce  the 
period  before  us  on  the  same  scale, 
we  get  (53  X  7=)  371  yesM. 
And  371  years  from  b.o.  536  will 
bring  us  to  b.o.  165,  which  is 
the  very  year  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  after  its  pro- 
fanation by  Ant.  Epiphanes, — the 
event,  I  doubt  not,  alluded  to  in 
ve.  24,  especially  in  the  clanses, 
'  to  complete  the  vision,  and  to 
anoint  the  Holy  of  holies.' — So 
far  nothing  could  be  more  exact 
than  the  results  of  my  hypothesis. 
It  remains  to  inquire,  how  for  it 
will  satisfy  the  details.  The  first 
division  of  the  seventy  is  seven 
hebdomads,  which  will  become 
equivalent  to  about  37  years.  Now, 
according  to  a  computation  of  Jo- 
sephuB,  there  were  37  years  be- 
tween the  lat  of  Cyrus  and  the 
20th  of  Xerxes,  —  the  year  in 
which  Nehemiah  received  his  com- 
mission to  act  as  a  messiab  to  the 
Jews  in  bringing  about  a  resto- 
ration of  their  city  and  temple. 
This  I  take  to  be  a  satisfactory 
fulfilment  of  the  first  division.  In 
reference  to  the  second  I  would  first 
call  attention  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  construction  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  25th  verse.  The  LXX., 
indeed,  appear  to  have  been  so 
entirely  unable  to  comprehend  it, 
that  they  have  altered  the  num- 
bers, and  given  a  totally  different 
meaning  to  the  verse.  To  me  it 
appears  to  be  a  very  probable  sup- 
[To  page  315. 
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large.  In  ccnme  of  time  the  do- 
.  minion  of  Borne  was  extended 
oyer  all  the  countnee,  which  had 
been  included  in  the  four  preced- 
iug  kingdoms  ;  and  such  waa  its 
daration,  as  compared  with  that  of 
each  of  those,  that  it  might  well 
in  the  mystical  style  be  said  to  be 
endless. — The  rise  of  Bome  to  be  a 
world-power  was  contemporaneona 
with  the  existence  of  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  remnants  of  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks :  and  it 
dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  thoee  king- 
dome,  as  we  shall  see  on  C.  xi. 
Its  assumption  of  the  protectorate 
of  Egypt[B.o.  202J,  and  the  defeat 
it  inflicted  on  Anttochus  the 
Great  in  his  career  of  conqoest 
[b.o.  190],  were  its  first  steps  to 
the  empire  of  the  East.  All  traces 
of  the  ancientdespotisms  vanished 
at  its  approach:  and  it  stopped 
not,  till  it  had  brought  the  whole 
known  world  into  subjection  to  it. 
— Xote,  that  the  inTerse  order  is 
observed  in  speaking  of  the  de- 
stractiou  of  the  image ;  and  thne 
the  several  kingdoms  are  virtually 
enumerated  in  the  ascending 
order.  The  idea  is,  that  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  image  crumble 
to  pieces  in  Buccession  before  the 
mighty  power  of  Rome  :  first,  the 
'  iron'  leg  of  Syria ;  next,  the 
'clay'  leg  of  Egypt;  next,  the 
lower  half  of  the  body — the  'brass' 
of  Persia  ;  then,  the  upper  half — 
the  '  silver'  of  Media ;  and  lastly, 
the  '  golden'  head  of  Babylonia. — 
We  may  observe  too,  that  no  al- 
lusion whatever  is  made  in  this 
prophecy  to  the  peraecntioD  by 
Ant.  Epipbanes';  and  yet  this  per- 


kingdoms  is  manifest  from  C.  7 : 
24 ;  '  The  ten  horns  out  of  this 
kingdom  (or  beast)  are  ten  kings, 
that  shall  arise.'  (X.B.  Ten  king- 
doms could  scarcely  arise  in  suc- 
cession out  of  one  kingdom.)  And 
that,  again  in  this  instance,  the 
LXX.  took  the  same  view  appears 
hence  :— that,  whereas  in  0. 7 ;  17 
they  pat  'kingdoms' for 'kings,' in 
C.  8  ;  22  they  have  'kings'  in  place 
of  the  '  kingdoms'  of  the  Hebrew. 

'The  time  o/ ike  end.' 
"■ '  And  lo,  there  came  up  among 
the  ten  horns  another  little  horn 
(cp.  8 ;  9),  before  which  three  of 
the  first  hams  were  rooted  oat 
LXX. :  [withered],  **  And  in 
this  horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes 
of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking 
great  things,  and  a  look  more  stout 
than  its  fellows.  "■  And  it  made 
war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed 
against  them.' — *^ '  The  little  bora 
is  another  king,  that  shall  arise 
after  the  ten  :  and  he  shall  be  di- 
verse from  the  first,  and  shall 
subdue  [or  humiliate]  three  kings. 
"■  And  be  shall  speak  great  words 
against  the  Uost  High,  and  shall 
wear  out  the  saints,  and  think  to 
change  times  and  laws.  And  they 
shall  be  given  into  his  hand,  untU 
a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time. 
•^  But  the  judgment  shall  sit, 
and  his  dominion  shall  be  finally 
taken  away.  "■  And  the  kingdom, 
and  the  dominion  under  the  whole 
heavens  shall  be  given  unto  the 
saints.' — *'  '  I  beheld,  till  an  an- 
cient of  days  did  sit : — "■  even  till 
the  beast  was  slain,  and  his  body 
destroyed.  "-  As  concerning  the 
remaining  beasts,  their  power  waa 
reduced ;  but  a  continuance  in 
life  was  granted  to  them  for  a 
time  and  a  season  [cp.  LXX.]. 
"■  And  one  like  a  son  of  man  came 
to  the  ancient  of  days  [LXX.  ap- 
proached as  an  ancient  of  days] ; 
ITo page  SIS. 
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vert  that  kingdom,  tlutt  this  Btooe  postdon,  that  the  peonliarity  in 
CftDDot  represent  the  Church,  hut  the  constnictiou  has  been  pur- 
muBt  Bymholize  the  Eoman  power  j  ^ j  ^^  ^^  j„ jj^j^  ^  ^. 
I  may  add,  that  the  Chnrch  IS  not  '  .  r,,  ,  .  ,  „.. 
'  a  kingdom-  in  the  sense,  in  which  "^^'^^  °^  **>«  ^"^  ^l^*^  (  **•! 
the  term  is  used  in  these  Visions,  street  shall  he  huilt  again,  and 
— The  second  hypoUieais  is  oh-  the  wall')  with  both  the  Beven 
noxiona  to  the  following  objec-  hebdomads,  and  the  sixty-two.  If 
tions.  1.  However  little  difference  go^  these  clauses  must  be  taken 
some  writers  may  consider  to  hsve  -^  different  senses  in  reference  to 
actually  existed  between  the  Ba-  ...  .  ,  t»  .  l 
bylonian  and  Persian  kiDgdoms,  t^e  two  penods.  If  taken  in  . 
it  is  clear  that,  in  the  view  of  the  l'^*'*!  sense  in  reference  lo  the 
seer  (cp.  C.  8)  and  of  ancient  seven  hebdomads,  they  will  have 
writers  (see, e.g. ,Ptolemy'sCanon),  received  an  accompliBhment  in 
they  were  considered  to  form  dis-  <  the  street  and  the  w^  of  Jem- 
tinct  kingdoms  Besides,  the  ml-  ^^^^  ^^-  ^uilt  again  in  troll- 
ing powers  m  the  two  sprang  from  ,,  ..  >  1  w  L  ■  L  *  J 
different  countries,  ani  from  dif-  blons  times  by  Nehemiah.  And, 
ferent  races.  2  and  3.  The  third  ^a^en  in  a  tropical  sense,  they 
and  fourth  of  the  above  objections  will  have  been  fulfilled  in  the 
bold  good  here,  and  disprove  the  progressive  re-edification  of  the 
hj^thesie  as  to  the  three  last  national  polity,  which  went  on 
k.ngdoms.-Stu«rt*6  view  does  not  j^^ng  the  sixty-two  hebdomads. 
"  differ  materially,  that  is,  for  any  „  .       ,    .,       ,;■■                -.■         c 

J-  ., /.'  , !  „    rni  „  But,  whether  this  supposition  of 

practical purpose.from mine.  The  ,    ,,             ,        ,f,      ,  , 

question fctweenthetwoismerely,  *  ^""^le  sense  be  well  founded  or 

whether  a  distinction  should  bo  not,  my  interpretation  will  not  be 

made  between  the  Medo-Persian  affected.     For  the  event,  in  which 

and  the  Persian  kingdoms,  or  be-  the  sixty-two  hebdomads  has  its 

tween  those  of  Alexander  and  his  ^     jg  t^e  cutting  off  of  the 

successors.    I  have  adopted  the  ^^  _■,  _   ,     ■  ,  j              j  n,. 

former  division  chiefly  for  the  fol-  Messiah  or  anointed  one,  and  the 

lowing  reasons.    1.  There  is  a  dis-  defltn-ctwn  of  the  city  and  the 

tinction  of  nation  between  "Darius  sanctuary.  Andconsequentlywhat 

the  Mede"  and  "Cyrus  the  Per-  I  have  to  show  is,  that  on  my 

Mnn,"  but  there  is  none  between  scheme  such  events  occurred  at 

Alexander  and  his  BuccesBors.    2.  the  end  of  that  period.    Now  the 

A  distinction  between  the  kinj;-  ei^ty-two  hebdomads,  on  the  scale 

dom  of  "  the  Medea  and  Persians  ,    "^ ,     ^.          .     .   J     . 

and  that  of  the  Persians  appears  °^  reduction  adopted  above,  will 

to  be  recognized  in  Daniel,  but  become  equivalent  to  about  328} 

none  between  the  Greeks.     3.  If  years ;    and  as   this  period  com- 

Alexander  and  bis  immediate  sue-  meTicesinB.c.499,itwillend  inB.o. 

cessors  be  accounted  to  form  the  171  „  170,    This  was  juBt  about 

third  beast    it  will  be  impo^ible  ^^^  ^^        that  the  anointed  High 

to  make  out  the  ten  horns  of  the  „  .    ,  x_  ■                 .  .     ji    .? 

fourth  beast.   4.  In  Bk.  IV.  of  the  ^"^'  *^"«  ™'  P"*  *"  ^*"'*^  = 

SibyUine  Oradu  {eirea  A.n.  70)  the  "'•J  it  was  in  170,  that  Bpiphanes 

five  kingdoms  specified  are  the  took  and  plundered  the  city  and 

AssyTtan,  the  Uedian,  the  Fenian,  temple  of  the  Jews,  as  I  shall  pre- 

the  Bfacedonian,  and  the  Roman,  gently  show.] 

[To  page  Zn. 
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eecntion  is  what  is  termed  "tfi«  "-  and  tEere  wm  given  to  him  do- 

■riaion"  par  etcellence,  and  ia  the  minion,  Sea.'     [The  general  hia- 

chief  topic  in  all  the  other  pro-  ^^  9^  *^«  l'"!^  horn  (which  U 

^k^:,^     ;..  ..„;..»  -,f  <■-«*     »  *!.«  mentioned  or  alluded  in  fonr  out 

pheciee :  in  point  oi  fact,  is  the  t  tu    c             u    ■    \       j    i 

•^      ,  „      ,  „'^,        ....        .1  of  the  five  propheoieB),  and  also 

great  "end,    for  which  the  whole  the  elncidation  of  the  numbers, 

of  the  viBionB  were  vouchsafed,  will  be  found  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 

This  omiseion  ma;  be  accounted  columns.      Under  each    of    the 

for  by  the  vision  before  Ub  having  visions  1  shall  notice  only  the 

been  intended  to  furnish  only  a  epeoialties,  which  will   not  find 

preparatory  general   ouUine,  ex-  plj<^in  the  generd  exp^ition.- 
f    ,.         '    "             ,            '„"*"■  The  rooting  out,  mbdmng,  or 

tending  over  a  greater  space  of  kumm^i^  J  q,^'^  ^f  tjj^'ji^ 

time  than  any  other.bnt  not  enter-  ^,„^  j^fore  Urn,  I  take  to  be  a 

ing  into  details  like  the  test. — In  mystical  intimation  of  a  reduction 

reference  to  the  statements,  that  of  the  ten,   by  the  exclusion  of 

the  fifth  kingdom  should  '  fill  the  *liree  f"*™  the  reckoning,  in  order 

whole  earth;  and  '  stand  for  ever,"  *°  bring  the  little  horn  under  the 

..       ■         ,  ,.           ,  .  ,       ,  mystical   number  leveti,   that  is, 

the    hirperbohsm   which    charac-  -'„  ,„;„„  „„*  -„,„    „„„.  i  „    „ 

■''^        .    ,  seven  going  out  into  completeness 

tenzes    mystical    representations  Jq  „„    eighth.     The    elimination 

should  not  be  forgotten.     These  would  be  effected  by  leaving  out 

clauses    are   commonly  taken  as  Alexander,  his  brotber,  and  son, 

they  would  be,  if  they  occurred  in  thus  reckoning  only  the  Egyp- 

a  literal  narration.    But  this  is  "'"'    ""f    Syrian     king^     who 

II                       i-\  1          .  amounted  to  eieht.     This  is  a 

clearly  erroneous.     Only  construe  j,^,    ^^^    ^    ^^^    ^ 

the  whole  uniformly,  aUowing  to  g^nt   for  th>  leven  head,  and  a* 

these  and  similar  clauses  the  same  eighth  of  Eev.  17;  9-11;  and  in 

latitude,  that  is  necessarily  given  the  ex^ition  of  that  passage  my 

,to  the  rest,  and  no  difficulty  will  view  will  be  fully  sta(«d. — "■  Eyes 

exist.]  '*^  ^  ^^  "/  ^  "*""  would  de- 
note wisdom,  if  used  in  a  good 

•KT  ,     1.            IV    J.     ■  J  .1   .  sense:  but,  as  they  are  manifeetly 

Soie.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  introduced  here  irith  the  view  U> 

it  was  a  very  early  opinion  among  etigmatize  the  horn,  they  must  be 

CAriifuHM,  that  the  Boman  was  emblematical  of  cunning  and  de- 

the  fourth  kingdom.  But  whether  ceitfulness. — "■  A  mouth  speakxng 

the  opinion  was  held  so  early  as  ?^^*  ***"»*  "i"  denote  a  person 

the  second  century  (as  is  com-  P^«°   ^  brafjging  and  blasphe- 

_     ,       .,,         L   J    ti  J   -n  mous  expressions. — ^  The  httle 

monly  said)  may  be  doubted.  Bar-  ^^^   was  dtW^  >om   (he  fir^ 

nabas,  indeed,  is   supposed  from  a^,^  i^  respect  of  his  conduct 

what  he  says  in  C.  3 ;  4^6  to  have  towards  God's  people.    The  for- 

entertained  it.     But  whether  he  mer  kings  patronized  the  Jews, 

meant  more  than  to  assign  a  se-  ^"*  t^"  °"*  persecuted  them.— 

condary  application  to  the  fourth  T  ^'?  '^'*''3^  .'""^  '"^J'"^  "«*°« 

,       .  ,  r..      .\.           .■      ..L  i.i  to  change  religious  ordinances, — 

beast  (after  the  practice  that  then  ^^  .^^^^  t^e  sainto  to  apostatize. 

prevailed  of  giving  to  everything  _".».  The  aeUing  of  the  judgneta 

in  the  Old  Testament  an  applica-  b^ore  the  ancient  of  dag*  is  com- 
[JfejMyeSlS. 
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'  The  time  ofihe  end.' 

'■ '  And  oat  of  ODO  of  the  four  **  '  And  at  the  end  of  the  aixtj- 

notahle  boma  came  forth  a  little  two   hehdomadB  Klessiah  [or  the 

hom  (cp.  7  J  8),  which  waxed  ex-  anointed  one]  ahaU  be  cut  off  (cp. 

ceed.ngry|reat  towwda  the  aonth,  ^^    32),  but  not  for  himself  [not 

and  towards  tbe  east,  and  towarda  -                      ,     ,         •       -,     \    ^ 

the  pleasant  land  (cp.  11;  22,  41).  for  any  cause  he  has  given].    And 

■*  And  it  waxed  great,  even  to  the  people  of  the  pnnce  who  com- 

the  host  of  tbe  heavens :  and  it  etb  [Epiphanea]  shall  destroy  the 

oast  down  some  of  the  host  and  city  and  the  aanctuary :  and  tbe 

of  tbe  stare  to  the  grouod,  and  ^^^  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood 

Btamped  upon  them  (cp.  H  I  33).  ,       ^^    22),  and  onto  tbe  end  of 

"■Tea,  it  maimifiBd  itaeif  even     2v  j      !  i-  j  1  ■     j 

to  thVprincelf  the  host  (cp.  9  ;  hewardeaolationaaredetermmed 

25,  26),  and  by  it  the  daily  aacri-  (cp-  H  !  31  m.).    »■  And  he  shaU 

fice  was  taken  away,  and  the  place  con£nn  a  covenant  with  the  chiefs 

of  his  sanctnary  was  cast  down,  for  one  hebdomad  (cp.  11;  30). 

"  And  a  host  was  given  it  against  And  in  the  middle  of  the  hefado- 

the   daily  sacrifice  by  reason  of  ^^  j,^  gj,^,,  ^^^^  ^■^^^  sacrifice 

r'ffi™ \"llX<^T'i  »f ''•  »"•'■-■  •<;"•" (op- " ■■ 

practised  and  proepered  (cp.  9 ;  ^l).  And  upon  the  battlementa 
24^27 :  11 ;  31 :  12 ;  11).  "■  And  shall  he  the  abominations  of  tbe 
I  heard  one  hol^ one  Baying;  How  deaolator,  nntil  ha  be  consamed 
long  aholl  the  vision  last,  the  daily  (f.f.  11 ;  46),  And  the  determined 
sacrifice  be  taken  away,  and  the  judgment  (cp.  11;  36)  shaU  be 
trans^easion  of  desolation  con-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  desolated.' 
tiBoe  ?  "•  And  he  said  unto  me  ;  f„,  „  ,f^  ^.  ,  _, 
Unto  2300  evenings-momings  :  [The  more  full  eiposiUon  of  these 
then  shall  the  aanctuary  be  cleana-  verses  will  be  given  presently  in 
ed'  (cp.  7;  25;  12;  7,  11). —  the  hiatory  of  Epiphanes.  It  may 
"■ '  And  Gahriel  aaid  ;  Lo,  I  will  suffice  here  to  complete  the  exhi- 
make  thee  know  what  shall  bo  in  i,ition  of  tbe  coincidencea  with 
the  laat  end  of  the  mdignation  thenumheis.  Carrying  out  the 
[to  the  children  of  thy  people:  ...  ,  ;,  *  ,.  , 
t.XX.1  Foryetitawaitetfianap-  «"'"*'  reduction  of  the  mystical 
pointed  hour  of  accomplishment'  ?«»"  a^  before,  the  one  hebdomad 
[cp.  LXX.]. — *■ '  In  the  latter  will  give  about  5^  yeare,  and  con- 
days  of  the  kingdom  of  the  four  sequently  the  half  about  2|  yean, 
kings,  when  transgresaiona  have  ^jje  firat  half  will  bring  us  to 
been  brought  to  the  full  [cp.  «{««  a.o.  168,  as  the  year  in  which 
LXX.\,  a  king  of  fierce  aspect  .,  ,  .,  -n  .  . 
(cp.  7 ;  20),  veiled  in  dark  maSi-  *•>«  '^"\  '"«>"fi^«  '»  °»'^«  *« 
nationa,  ahaU  stand  up.  "-And  oewe :  the  second  half  may  be 
his  power  ahall  be  eetabliahed,  but  reckoned  to  give  b.o.  165,  as  '  the 
not  by  hia  own  power :  and  he  end  of  tbe  deaolations  and  of  the 
shall    destroy   wonderfully,    and  abominations   of   the    deaolator.' 

"5^  prosper.  ""1  .Pri«''««'  ti"^  The  facts  are,  that  in  b.o.  168 

shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  tp  ■  .     .   <  1  ■ .  _    i   ,.           ^ 

holy  people^  »  And*' through  his  Epipjianee  '  laid  waste  the  sMictu- 

pobcy  alBO  he  shall  cause  craft  to  »'7.  '"•'wJ  sacnfioea  to  be  offered, 

To  page  319. 
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tioD  to  the  Ghiietian  Ghurob)  may  monly,  but  vith'  great  inconsiat- 

be  qnestioDod.     So,  also,  the  pae-  ency,  taken  literally.  It  ia  a  sym- 

eage  iti2Ilxral2;  11  is,  as  I  have  bolical  lepreseutatiou  like  all  the 

flbown,  of  doubtful  Jntorpretation.  rest,  and  simply  denotes  in  «  moat 

That  the  Jena  have  always  under-  solemn  manner,  that  the  irrevoc- 

Btood  the  fourth  beast  to  denote  able  and  irresistible  decree  of  Je- 

the  Grecian  kingdom,  there  can  bovah  \a  given  on  the  subject. — 

be  no  doubt.    Josepbus  so  inter-  "~"'  The  decree  was,  that  the  heati 

prets  it  (AtU.  XII.  vii.  6 :  op.  X.  sAouU  he  slain.    Btast  here  is  in- 

xi.  7);  yet  withsingnlarincODsiBt-  dividualized,  as  appears  from  the 

enoy  he  appears  to  have  in  view  phrase  which  foUo^ra, — the  rem- 

the  Christian  interpretation  in  the  nantt  of  the  beatta.     The  two  es- 

acconnt  he  gives  of  the  image  and  pressions  can  only  refer  respec- 

the  stone.     But  the  passage  I  al-  tively  to  Ant.  Epiphaues,  and  the 

lude  to  (like  many  others  in  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kingdoms, 

AiUiquitiet)  savanrs  strongly  of  a  In  the  former  the  Syrian  rule  over 

Christian  hand.  Jndea  came  to  an  end.   The  latter 

Note,  that  Josepbus  (Ant.  X.  continued  in  existence,  till  the 

XX ;  7)  interprets  the  ram  as  sig-  time  came,  that  Rome  took  the 

nifyingtbeJUn^fionuofthelledes  kingdom  [b.c.  18] ;  but  they  were 

and  FersiaDB,  the  he-goat  as  the  shorn  of  their  dominion. — In  the 

kingdom  of  Alexander  and   his  intaryal  the  Jova  took  the  kingdotti, 

BQCceasors,  and  the  little  horn  as  that  is,  they  were   independent, 

Antiocbus  Epiphanes.  and  not  as  before  under  the  power 

Note.  Conclusive  refutations  of  of  a  universal  empire. — Vv.  19- 

tbe  opinions,  that  the  Babylonian,  14  are   k    symbolization  of   the 

the  Median,  and  the  Persian  king-  world-wide  dominion,  which  the 

dome  were  reckoned  as  one,  and  Messiah  will  ultimately  establish, 

that  the  Greek  kingdom  was  not  when  the   saints  will   enjoy  the 

divided  into  two, — that  of  Alex-  highest  honours  and   the  supre- 

ander,  and  that  of  bis  successora,  many  for  an  unlimited  period.] 
may  he  found  in  Birks's  Four  Pro- 
fAeffc  Empire*,  pp.  13, 18, 
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prosper  io  his  hand,  aod  he  shell  and  set  up  the  abomination  that 

magii%  himself  in  his  heart,  and  maketh  desolate  on  the  altar ;'  and 

i°.  P^?*^.'?'^"^'*^'*.",?  "1^"^  f^P;  t>iflt  i°  "o- 165  Judos  Maccabeus 
11121-36).     He  shall  also  stand  ^    Jerusalem,    purified    the 

up  against  the  prince  of  pnncee     .        ,  ,         ,      j    ,,       ,  ., 

(cp.  9;  26:  11;  22);  but  be  shall  'eni'ple.    ""^    restored   the  daily 

be  broken  without  hand  (cp.  11 ;  worship.     But  it  is  manifest,  that 

45).    "'  THi  VISION  or  THB  EVEN-  the  nnmbera  in  such  a  mystical 

iN08-ifOEKiNaB  which  vas  told  is  scheme  can  be  only  rough  approxi' 

truo.    Therefore  seal  the  vision  nations.    The  salient  events  in  a 

(op.  12;  4);  for  it  shall  be  yet  ^^^      ^  ^^^  governed  by  the 
many  days  [nntil  its  accomplish-  , '  fLi.ii.  x 

ment:   cp.  10;  1.].'       ['Out   of  timber  .even,  so  that,  three  events 

the  descendants  of  Seleucns,  the  being  mentioned,  all  should  hap- 

fonnder  of  the  Syrian  kin^om,  pen  in  accordance  with  the  septe- 

came  Ant.  Epiphanes.     He   en-  nary  scale,   and   that   the  whole 

larged  his  dominions  on  the  south  period  included  should  amount  to 

Md  eE^t  of  Syria,  and  aJso  towards  ^^^^j,    ^^^^^    ^j^^^  ^^^    „  ^^^ 
Jralestine,  overrun  n  in  IT  Eeypt  more      .  .         ,      ,  ,-       ,     ..        .   , 

iV...^^^^J    "i,is.iii.  ™™f™  »^(  statement  relating  to  the  whole 
tbau  once.   ^     His  successes,  act-  .  v  ■       ■    .     i    - 

ing  on  an  insane  temper,  which  admito  of  an  historical  solution, 

would  hrook  no  opposition  to  any-  and  if  those  relating  to  the  details 

thing  that  he  chose  to  order,  led  can  be  approximately  made  out, — 

him  to  t^  to  exterminate  the  wor-  ttia  \e  qb  much  aa  can  reflaonably 

ship  of  jTehovah ;  and  in  doing  so  ^^  expected :  especiaUy  when,  as 

he  persecuted  and  slew  some  of  .    ,,  ...  ._ 

»k.,i_«„tj-  .-  _  •  V  j_        _  in  the  present  laBtonce,  two  par- 
themostdistinguished  men  among      „  ,     '^    .    ,  !  ,  , 

the  Jews.     "-He  sold  the  High  allel  mystical  computations  of  the 

Priesthood,  and  deposed  the  right-  period  included  in  the  three  last 

fut  High  Priest ;  and  afterwards  Visions  have  been  made.     For  I 

abolished  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  shall  ehow   in   my  note  ou   the 

—All  the  other  particulars  appear  numbers,  that  the  period,  which  in 

to  suit  the  history  of  Epiphanes  ^^    y^  ^      consideration  is 

(aa  it  will  be  given  in  the  sequel)  * .  . '  T7~_  ri  „.  "'"""™""»'  « 

so  accurately,  that  no  elucidation  ^»"dodinto70(69+l)hebdomada, 

can  be  necessary.  The  only  clause,  'h  io  the  preceding  Vision  divided 

of  which  the  application  is  not  into  two  mystical  periods.    And 

Snite  clear,  is  in  ve.  24 ;  Am  power  the  latter  of  these  two,  containing 

'tall  be  tMghty,  but  not  by  hv  ovm  2300  days,  is  clearly  identical  with 

nr--    ^^«   P^^o^'^g;  ™o«t  pro-  theonehebdomod.  Whencelhave 

bably  is,  that  he  shall  exercise  an  ,  ,    ,    .  ,    ,      ,.    .   „ 

arbitrary  authority  over  the  Jews:  ^^   *^  *°  conclude,   that  the 

not,  however,  in  person,  but  by  scale  of  reduction  has  been  in- 

the  governors  whom  he  will  place  tended  to  be  applied  only  to  the 

over  them.   Considering  the  enig-  seventy  hebdomads  as  a  whole, 

matical  character  of  all  the  state-  ^nd  to  the  period  that  remains, 

mentojind  the  little  knowledp  ,hen   2S00  days  are  subtracted 

wfl  TMWwos  of  the  details  of  the  -  __-■_. 


histS^e  may  fully  expect  to  ^""»  *?«  '!■«'*•    ^\*"t  ^'^■ 

meet  with  statementB,  of  which  «|*°'  ^e"'  "•**  demi-hebdomada 

we  cannot  clearly  see  the  meaning  will  give  only  remote  approzimn- 

and  application.]  tions  to  the  actual  periods. 
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V.  DanieVt  vition  of  the  sceipturb  0»  truth  :  Ch.  x-xii. 


IKTRODUCTION. 

'■  '  In  the  third  year  of  Cyru3['8  joint  reign,  and  first  of  his  sole 
reign  =  B.C.  SS6]  a  thing  was  revealed  unto  Daniel,  but  the  time  ap- 
pointed was  long  [so  in  8  ;  26].  *■  I  Daniel  waa  mourning  three  full 
weeks  [=21  days].  *■  And  on  the  24th  day  of  the  first  month  [Niaau, 
being  3  days  after  tho  feaat  of  onleavened  bread],  as  I  was  by  the 
river  Hiddekel  [cp.  8  ;  2],  I  aaw  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen  [Ga- 
brie],  representing  the  Mediator],  and  he  said  unto  me  ;  '*'  From  the 
first  day,  that  thou  didst  chasten  thyself,  thy  worda  vere  beard,  and  I 
am  come  for  thy  words.  "*■  But  the  prince  [the  ruler  or  commander] 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  [probably  Cambysea,  who  stopped  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem]  withstood  me  21  day»;  but  lo,  Uichael,  one  of 
the  chief  princea  [probably  the  Artaxerxea  of  Ezra  and  Neheroiab] 
came  to  help  me ;  and  I  remained  there  with  the  kings  of  FeTaia. 
'*"  Now  I  am  come  to  make  thee  understand  what  shall  befall  thy 
people  in  the  tatter  days  :  for  yet  the  vision  is  for  many  daya  (cp.  8 ; 
19,  23).  •*  And  now  will  I  return  to  contend  with  the  prince  of 
Persia :  and  when  I  am  gone  forth,  lo,  the  prince  of  Grieece  [Alexan- 
der] shall  come.    "'  But  I  will  show  thee  that  which  is  noted  in' 

'  TBR  BORIPTURX  OF  TRUTH.' 

2.  THB  Hxno-FEBSiAK  KiKQDOK  :  ohout  one  year  from  B.o.  538  lo  536. 
[638-536].— "'  '■  '  Also  I  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  (cp.  ix;  1,  21 : 
cot.  4)  stood  to  atrengthen  him.'  [This  appears  to  be  an  intimation 
of  a  retrogression  and  recommencement  from  b.c.  538,  showing  con- 
sequently, that  the  preceding  portion  is  in  the  nature  of  an  Intro- 
duction.] 

3.  THS  PHBSiAN  KiNGDOU  :  204  yeartjrom  B.C.  536  to  332. 
[536-485.] — *■' There  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia' 

[Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius  Hystaepie  :  or  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  uid 
Darius]. 

[486-46S.]— '  And  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  them  all;  and 
by  his  strength  be  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  0-reece.'  [The 
description  in  this  sentence  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  Xerxes  is 
meant.] 

4.  THE  eRKCiAH  EiNOJKiM  ;  284  yean  from  B.o.  332  to  48. 
[332-323.— 1.  AUxander.'\  ■-' And  a  mighty  king  [Alexander]  shall 

stand  up  [b.o.  332],  who  shall  rule  with  great'  dominion,  and  do  ac- 
cording to  bis  will.' 
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[323-SOl.— 2-3.  Philip  Aridtew  and  Alexander  11.}  *^ 'AudasHOon 
as  he  shall  have  stood  up  [as  the  raling  power  of  the  world],  his 
kingdom  ahall  be  broken,  and  Bhall  be  divided  towards  the  fonr  winds 
of  the  beaveuB(cp.  8;  S).  [In  301,  after  many  conflicts  and  changes, 
Alexander's  ambitions  generals  divided  his  empire  as  follows.  Ly- 
simachns  took  the  North :  Seleucus  the  East :  Ptolemy  the  South  ;- 
and  Cassander  the  West :  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidea,  being 
spoken  of  in  relation  to  Egyjit,  is  called  in  the  prophecy  the  North,] 
Not  to  hU  posterity,  nor  accoi-ding  to  his  dominion  with*which  he 
raled  (cp.  8  ;  22) :  for  his  kingdom  shall  be  torn  np  for  others  beside 
those.'  [Though  Alexander's  son  was  made  king  in  name,  he  was  but 
a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  seized  upon  the  empire,  and  de- 
stroyed it  by  rending  it  in  pieces.] 

[323-283.-4.  Ptolemy  Soler.]  •■  '  And  the  king  of  the  south  shall 
be  strong  [Ptolemy  Lagi,  king  of  Egypt].  IFor  of  the  south  the  LXX. 
have  throughout  of  Egypt.]  And  one  of  bis  princes  shall  be  strong 
above  him,  and  shall  have  dominion  :  liis  dominion  shall  be  a  great 
dominion.'  [Seleucns  Nicator,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  having 
been  sent  by  him  as  viceroy  to  Babylon,  effected  bis  independence, 
and  founded  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidaa :  b.o.  312,  which 
eventually  wrested  Judea  from  the  Egyptian  kingdom.] 

[283-247.-5.  P.  Philadelphtu.}  "■  '  And. in  the  end  of  years  they 
shall  join  themselves  together.  For  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south 
shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  north  to  make  an  agreement.  But  she 
shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm.  Neither  shall  he  stand,  nor 
his  arm.  But  she  shall  be  given  up,  and  those  who  brought  her,  and 
her  son,  and  he  who  strengthened  her  for  a  time.'  [After  an  interval 
of  ahont  30  years,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II, 
he  made  peace  with  Antiochus  II :  and,  to  cement  the  alliance,  stipu- 
lated that  Antiochus  should  repudiate  his  wife  Laodice,  and  marry 
his  (Ptolemy's)  daughter  Berenice.  On  Ptolemy's  death,  however, 
Antiochus,  being  relieved  of  his  fear  of  him,  recalled  Laodice.  She, 
unable  to  forgive  the  insult  she  had  received,  poisoned  Antiochus,  and 
murdered  Berenice  and  her  infant  eon.] 

[247-221. — 6.  P.  I^icrgete*.]  '■ '  But  a  branch  out  of  the  same  roots 
[as  Berenice]  shall  stand  up  In  the  place  of  him  who  strengthened  her, 
who  shall  come  with  an  army,  and  shall  enter  into  the  fortified  places 
of  the  king  of  the  north,  and  shall  operate  against  them,  and  shall 
prevail.  "*  He  shall  also  carry  captives  into  Egypt  their  gods,  with 
their  princes,  and  their  precious  Tessels ;  but  he  shall  desist  from  the 
king  of  the  north  for  some  years.  "-  Then  the  king  of  the  south  shall 
enter  into  his  kingdom  for  a  time  [cp.  LXX.],  and  shall  be  forced  to 
return  into  bis  own  land.'  [Ptolemy  III,  brother  of  Berenice,  invaded 
Syria,  and  laid  prostrate  for  a  time  the  power  of  that  kingdom.     He 
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curied  off  great  plunder,  and  many  captives ;  and  in  paiticnlar  he 
reooTeied  the  sacred  spoil  and  images,  which  CarabyBea  had  taken 
ftom  Egypt.  He  made  a  ten  years'  peace,  however,  with  Selescns 
(Callinicus).  But,  Selencns  having  broken  it,  the  war  was  renewed. 
Eventnally  Ptolemy  was  compelled  by  commotions  at  home  to  abaii' 
don  his  conquests,  and  return  into  Egypt.] 

[221-204.— 7.  F.  PWopotor.]  *  '  Bnt  his  [the  king  of  the  north's] 
•ons  shall  collect  great  forces.  And  one  shall  enter  and  pass  through 
[E^Tpt].  And  he  shall  arm  himself  again,  the  second  time,  even  to 
his  fortress  [shall  he  reach].  "-  Bnt  the  king  of  the  south  shall  fight 
with  bim.  And  he  [of  the  north]  shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude  ; 
bat  the  multitude  shall  he  given  into  the  hand  of  him  {of  the  south]. 
'*'  And  when  he  hath  defeated  the  mnltitude,  his  heart  shall  be  lifted 
up ;  but,  tbcngh  he  shall  cast  down  many  mjnriads,  be  shall  not  be 
strengthened.  '*•  Toi  the  king  of  the  north  shall  return,  and  shall  set 
forth  a  mnltitude  greater  than  the  former.'  [Seleucna  III,-^b.o.  22&- 
223, — declared  war  against  Egypt,  but  was  assaBsinated  before  he  could 
carry  it  into  effect.  Hie  brother,  however,  Antiochns  III,  sumamed 
the  Gnat,  invaded  Egypt  in  218.  Overtures  of  peace  being  made,  he 
pretended  to  accept  them.  Bnt  in  217  he  renewed  the  wot,  and  laid 
siege  to  Baphia,  a  fortified  town  on  the  borders  of  Ptolemy's  kingdom. 
His  forces  amounted  to  nearly  70,000  men  with  102  elephantt. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  signally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  15,000 
slain  and  taken  prisoners.  Bnt  Ptolemy,  giving  himself  up  "  to  his 
wonted  indolence  and  evQ  habits  of  living,"  neglected  to  improve  his 
Tiotoiy ;  and  in  consequence  derived  no  advantage  from  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Antiochus  gained  time  to  recmit  his  forces,  and  pro- 
secuted his  conquests  with  great  success.] 

[204-198.— 8.  P.  Epiphantt.]  "■ '  And  in  those  times  many  shall 
etuid  up  against  the  king  of  the  south :  also  the  lawless  among  the 
people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision,  but  they  shall 
fall.  "-  So  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come,  and  cast  np  a  mount, 
and  take  the  most  fenced  cities,  And  the  arms  of  the  king  of  the 
Bontb  shall  not  withstand,  neither  bis  chosen  people.  "'  But  he  who 
oometh  against  him  shall  do  according  to  his  own  will,  and  none  sbaU 
stand  before  bim  :  and  be  shall  stand  in  the  glorious  land,  which  shall 
be  snbdued  by  his  power.'  [When  Antiochns  again  made  war  upon 
Egypt,  a  party  among  the  Jews  joined  bis  standttrd,  being  influenced 
probably  by  the  hope  of  making  Jndea  an  independent  kingdom.  But 
in  this  they  were  disappointed.  For  their  casting  off  the  yoke  of 
Egypt  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  galling  one  of  Syria,  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  vision  in  the  setting  up  of  *  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation '  by  Antiochus  Epipbanes.  In  198  Antiochns  in 
defeated  the  army  of  Ptolemy  V,  laid  siege  to  Sidon,  and  took  it,  and 
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all  the  other  fortified  cities  of  Cceleayria.  He  would  withont  doubt 
havd  finally  conquered  Egypt,  bnt  for  the  interference  of  the  Bomans, 
who  had  been  left  guardians  of  Ptolemy  by  his  father.  He  obtained 
possessiDn  of  Palestine  however.     And  hence, 

htre  the  Egyptian  dynasty  eruls,  and  (he  Syrian  iegiru.'] 

[198-187.— 9.  AtUiochut  the  Great.}  "■ '  He  shall  set  hia  f ace  to 
come  into  the  strength  of  [i.e.  to  weaken]  hia  [Ptolemy's]  whole  king- 
dom :  and  with  proposals  of  alliance  he  will  effect  [his  purpose].  And 
he  shall  betroth  to  him  [Ptolemy]  his  daughter,  corrupting  bar.  But 
she  shall  not  stand  [abide]  for  him,  nor  be  for  him  [i.e.  for  his  ulti- 
mate advantage].  "-  After  this  shall  he  turn  his  face  unto  the  isles, 
and  shall  take  many.  But  a  prince  shall  make  hie  reproach  [inso- 
lence] to  cease,  and  turn  the  disgrace'  on  himself.  "■  Then  he  shall 
turn  his  face  towards  the  strongholds  of  his  Own  land.  But  he  shall 
stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found.'  [Antiochns,  being  forbidden  by 
the  Romans  to  prosecute  the  conquest  of  B!gypt,  sought  to  effect  his 
purpose  by  detaching  Egypt,  in  the  first  instance,  from  her  alliance 
with  Bome.  To  accomplish  this  he  betrothed  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra to  Ptolemy,  giving  Cotlesyria  as  her  dowry.  But  bo  failed  in 
his  object.  For,  having  taken  Bhodes  and  other  islands  in  '  the  great 
sea,'  the  Bomane  made  war  upon  him ;  and  he  was  totally  defeated  by 
Scipio,  B.o,  190,  and  by  his  conduct  in  the  battle  brought  himself  into 
utter  contempt.  Being  now  compelled  to  conclude  a  ruinous  peace 
with  Kome,  he  was  driven  to  place  garriBons  throughout  his  kingdom 
in  order  to  extort  supplies  from  his  subjects.  And  iu  an  attempt  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Belns  at  Elymaia  he  was  slain.] 

[187-175.— 10.  Seleueui  Pkilopalor.]  •*  'Then  shall  stand  np  in  his 
estate  a  raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  Bnt  within  few 
days  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  anger,  nor  in  battle,'  [For  nine 
years  Seleucus  IV  had  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  1000  talents  to 
Rome.  The  unsparing  exactions  from  his  subjects,  to  which  he  was 
in  consequence  compelled  to  have  recourse,  obtained  for  him  the  name 
of '  the  tribute -raiser'  or  '  tax-gatherer.'  He  even  attempted  to  de- 
spoil '  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,' — the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (see  2 
Uacc.  iii).    A  few  years  afterwards  he  lost  his  life  by  a  conspiracy.] 

'The  time  of  the  end.' 
[175-164.— 11.  AntiochtuI^phaTm.']  "■ '  And  in  his  [Philopator's] 
estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the 
honour  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain 
the  kingdom  by  flatteries  [by  bribes,  the  heir  being  a  hostage  at  Borne]. 
[b.o.  171.]  "■  And  with  the  arms  of  the  overflower  shall  they  be 
overflown  from  before  him,  and  shall  be  broken :  yea,  also  the  prince 
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of  the  covenaDt  (cp.  6 ;  11 :  9  ;  26).  *^  And  after  the  le&gue  mode 
with  him  be  Bhall  yroA  deceitfully ;  for  he  eh&ll  come  up,  and  shall 
become  etrong  with  a  small  people  (cp.  7 ;  8,  25  :  8;  23-25).  **-  He 
Bh&ll  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  proviDce. 
And  he  shall  do  ttwt  which  hiB  fathere  have  not  done.  He  shall 
eeatter  among  them  the  prey,  and  spoil,  and  riches :  yea,  and  he  shall 
forecast  his  devices  against  the  strongholds,  even  for  a  time. 

[b.o.  170.]  "^  And  he  ehatl  stir  np  his  power  against  the  king  of 
the  sonth  with  a  great  army.  And  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be 
stirred  up  to  battle  with  a  very  great  and  mighty  army ;  but  ha  shall 
not  standi  for  they  shall  forecast  devices  against  him.  "-  Tea,  those 
who  ate  of  his  food  shall  destroy  him,  and  his  army  shall  be  over- 
thrown :  and  many  shall  fall  down  slain.  ^'  And  both  these  kings' 
hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief ;  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  table. 
B^t  it  shall  not  prosper ;  for  yet  the  end  shall  be  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. '^  Then  shall  he  return  into  his  land  with  great  riches ;  and 
his  heart  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant.  And  he  shall  do  ex- 
ploits, and  shall  return  to  his  own  land. 

[b.o.  168.]  '^  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return,  and  come  into 
the  sonth ;  bat  the  latter  time  shall  not  be  as  the  former.  *^  For  the 
ships  of  Chittim  [LXX. :  'the  Bomans']  sball  come  against  him. 
Therefore  he  shall  be  grieved,  and  return,  and  have  indignation  against 
the  holy  covenant :  so  shall  he  do  ;  he  shall  even  return,  and  have 
intelligence  with  those  who  forsake  the  holy  covenant  (cp.  9 ;  27). 
"-  And  armies  shall  stand  on  his  part ;  and  they  shall  pollute  the 
sanctuary  of  strength,  and  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  place  the 
abomination  that  maketh  desolate  (cp.  8  ;  II :  9  ;  26).  "'  And  such 
as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant  shall  he  corrupt  by  flatteries ;  but 
the  people  who  know  their  God  shall  be  strong,  and  do  exploits. 
**"  And  those  who  nndeistand  among  the  people  shall  instruct  many : 
yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  fire,  and  by  captavitj,  and  by 
spoil,  many  days.  •*■  Now,  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall  bo  helped 
with  a  little  help :  bnt  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with  deceits.  "*  And 
some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and  to  purify, 
and  to  make  them  white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end.  '^  For  yet 
for  an  appcnnted  time  a  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will.  And  he 
shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall 
speak  marvellons  things  against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper 
tUl  the  indignation  be  accomplished ;  for  that  which  is  determined 
shall  be  done  (cp.  7 ;  20,  25 :  8 ;  11, 19-25  :  9 ;  26-27). 

[b.0.  167-166.]  "-  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  god  of  his  fathers, 
nor  the  desire  of  woDten,  nor  regard  any  god ;  for  he  shall  magnify 
himself  above  all.  "-  But  in  bis  estate  shall  he  honour  the  god  of 
forces ;  aud  a  god,  whom  bis  fathers  knew  not,  shall  he  honour  with 
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gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  pleasant  things.  "-  Thns 
shall  he  do  in  the  most  stroDg  holds  with  a  strange  god,  whom  he 
shall  aoknonledge  and  increase  with  glory ;  and  he  shall  cause  them 
to  niie  over  many,  and  shall  divide  the  land  for  gain.  "■  And  at  the 
time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  sonth  push  at  him.  And  the 
king  of  the  north  shall  oome  gainst  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with 
chariots,  and  with  horsemea,  and  with  many  ships :  and  he  shall 
enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overflow  and  pass  over  [the  LXX. 
have :  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  couotry  of  Egypt].  **-  He  shall 
enter  also  into  the  glorious  land  [LXX. :  my  land],  and  many 
countries  shall  be  overthrown  [LXX, :  be  offended :  T?ieod.  be  im- 
poverished]. But  these  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom,  and 
Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  "•  He  shall  stretch 
forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries ;  and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall 
not  escape.  "■  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt  r  and  the  Libyans 
and  the  Ethiopians  shall  be  in  his  train. 

[B.C.  166-^.]  '^■But  tidings  out  of  the  east  and  out  of  the  north  shall 
trouble  him.  Therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy, 
and  utterly  to  make  away  many.  **  And  he  shall  plant  the  taber- 
nacles of  his  palace  between  the  seas  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain : 
yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him.'  ""  '■ '  At 
that  time  shall  Michael  [the  Mediator,  acting  by  Judas  Uaccabeeus] 
stand  up,  the  great  prince  who  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people. 
And  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was,  since  there 
was  a  nation,  even  to  that  time.  And  at  that  time  [b.c.  165]  thy 
people  shall  be  delivered.' 

*- '  And  one  said  to  the  man  clothed  in  linen ;  How  long  shall  it  be 
[irom  the  beginning]  to  the  end  of  these  wonders?  [LXX.;  When 
shall  be  the  accomplishment  of  the  wonders  of  which  thou  hast  told 
me,  and  the  purification  of  these  (the  holy  places)?]  ''  And  the  man 
clothed  in  linen  swore,  that  it  shall  be  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time 
(=3i  years,  cp.  7;  25  :  8;  14:  9  ;  27);  and  when  ho  [Epiphanes]  shaU 
have  accomplished  the  dispersions  of  the  holy  people,  all  these  things 
shall  be  fulfilled  [LXX. :  in  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time  shall  be 
the  accomplishment  of  the  liberation  of  the  holy  people,  and  then 
shall  all  these  things  be  accomplished.]  "-  From  the  time,  that  the 
daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away,  and  an  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate  set  up,  there  shall  be  1290  days.  "'  Blessed  he  who  waiteth 
and  Cometh  unto  1335  days.' 

TUB  mSTOST  01  ASTIOCnUS  BFIPHAMZS. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  Anttochus  IV, 
which  are  alluded  to  iu  the  several  prophecies,  will,  with  the  notes 
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appended  to  the  sevenl  passages,  and  with  the  elucidatioD  of  the  se- 
yeral  nnmberB,  supply  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  right  undeTstandiiig 
of  the  portions,  which  relate  to  the  profanation  of  the  Holy  of  holies. 

The  history  of  this  period  in  the  two  books  of  the  Itfaccabees  opens 
with  some  statements,  which  bear  on  one  or  two  previous  points  in 
the  prophecies.  '  Alexander  made  many  wars,  and  went  tbiongh  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  ioBomnch  that  the  earth  wu  quiet  before  him: 
whereupon  his  heart  was  lifted  up  (cp.  8 ;  8).  And  after  his  death 
his  servants  put  crowns  upon  themselves  :  so  did  their  sons  many 
yeais.  And  there  came  out  of  them  a  wicked  root,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  (cp.  8 ;  9).' 

'  In  those  days  [b.o.  176]  went  there  out  of  Israel  wicked  men,  who 
persuaded  many,  saying ;  Let  us  make  a  covenant  with  the  heathen 
that  are  round  about  us.  Theo  they  went  to  the  king,  who  gave 
them  licence  to  do  after  the  otdinances  of  the  heathen.  Whereupon 
they  built  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  heathen,  and  made  themselves  unoiicnmcised,  and  forsook  the 
holy  covenant.'  'Jason,  the  brother  of  Onias  the  High  Priest, 
laboured  underhand  to  supplant  hia  brother.  He  offered  the  king  360 
talents  for  the  High  Priesthood :  and,  besides  this,  150  more,  if  be 
might  have  licence  to  set  up  a  gymnasium,  and  to  write  them  of  Je- 
rusalem by  the  name  of  Antiochians.  Which  when  the  king  had 
granted,  and  he  had  gotten  the  rule  into  his  hand,  he  forthwith  brought 
his  own  nation  to  the  G-reek  fashion ;  and  the  royal  privileges  granted 
to  tho  Jews  be  took  away.  And  such  was  the  height  of  Greek  fash- 
ions, and  increase  of  heathenish  manners,  through  the  exceeding  pro- 
faneness  of  Jason,  that  ungodly  wretch,  and  no  High  Priest,  that  the 
priests  had  no  courage  to  serve  any  more  at  the  altar;  bat,  despising 
the  temple  and  neglecting  the  sacrifices,  hastened  to  be  partakers  of 
the  unlawful  allowance  in  the  place  of  exercise.  And  Jason,  when 
AntiochuB  came  to  Jerusalem,  received  him  with  an  illumination  and 
great  rejoicings.' 

'  Three  years  afterwards  Jason  sent  Henelaus  to  bear  the  money 
to  the  king.  But  he  took  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  High  Piieet- 
hood  for  himself  by  offering  300  talents  more  than  Jason.  On  occa- 
sion of  an  insurrection  the  king  came  to  Jerusalem'  [This  appears  to 
have  been  on  Epiphanes's  firtt  ecc^edition  to  Egypt,  in  which  he  de- 
feated Ptolemy  VI's  generals,  b.o.  171]. 

About  this  time  Menelaus  procured  the  death  of  Onias,  and  many 
sacrileges  were  committed  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Crreeks  with  his 
consent. 

'  About  the  same  time  [b.o.  170]  Antiochus  prepared  his  second  ex- 
pedition into  Egypt.  And  when  a  false  rumour  went  forth,  that  he 
was  slain  Jason  assaulted  and  took  Jerasalem  and  slew  the  citizens 
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without  mercy.  Bat  Antiochus,  liaving  aTeiran  all  Egypt,  and  got 
Ptolemy  into  his  power,  on  hia  letam  aaaaulted  aod  took  Jemsalem 
under  the  impreesion,  that  the  Jews  hod  intended  to  revolt.  He 
ordered  hia  soldiers  to  spare  none  they  met ;  and  accordingly  they 
slew  old  and  young,  men  and  women.  Iq  three  days  80,000  were 
elain,  and  no  fewer  sold  than  slain.  Tet  was  not  Antiochns  content 
with  this ;  but  presumed  to  go  into  the  most  holy  temple  of  all  the 
world ;  Meneluis,  that  tiaitoi  to  the  laws  and  to  his  own  country, 
being  his  guide.  And  taking  the  goMen  altar,  the  candlestick,  the 
table,  the  censers,  and  all  tbe  holy  veeeels  with  polluted  hands,  and 
pulling  down  with  profane  haude  the  things  that  had  been  dedicated 
by  other  kings,  he  gave  them  away,  cauning  great  mourning  in  Israel 
in  every  place.  So,  when  Antiochus  had  carried  out  of  the  temple 
1800  taleula,  and  spoken  very  proudly  (7 ;  20,  25)  he  departed,  leav- 
ing governors  at  Jerusalem  to  vex  the  nations.' 

Ptolemy  VI  being  in  the  hands  of  Antiochns,  the  Egyptians  made 
hig  brother  P.  Euergetes  king.  WherenpoD  Antiochns  made  a  tAird 
eapeditiem  into  Egypt  [s.c.  169] ;  iq  which,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
the  kfngdom  to  Philometor,  he  renewed  the  war,  defeated  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  laid  siege  to  Alexandria.  But,  being  unable  to  reduce  it, 
he  left  Philometor  as  the  nominal  king,  retaining  in  his  own  hands 
Pelusinm,  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Syria.  He  hoped,  that  the 
qoarrels  of  the  brothers  woald  ezbanst  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  facilitate  his  rednction  of  it.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
For  they,  seeing  through  his  ambitious  designs,  agreed  to  rule 
jointly. 

'  Hereupon  A&tiochus  undertook  a  fowrth  expedition  [b.o.  168],  en- 
tered and  subdued  Egypt,  and  was  on  the  point  of  laying  siege  to 
Alexandria,  when  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Borne,  who  per- 
emptorily required  him  to  depart  from  Egypt;  and  the  imperious 
mandate  was  ob^ed.  Betuming  through  Palestine,  he  vented  his 
spreen  by  ordering  that  great  persecution  of  the  Jews  related  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees.'  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  tbe  two  narra- 
tives. '  After  two  years  [from  170]  the  king  sent  his  chief  collector 
of  tribute  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  who  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a 
great  multitude,  and  spake  peaceable  words  unto  them ;  bnt  all  was 
deceit  (7 ;  20).  For  when  they  had  given  him  credence,  he  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  city,  and  smote  it  very  sore,  and  destroyed  much 
people  of  Israel.  And  when  he  had  taken  the  spoils  of  the  city,  he 
set  it  on  fire,  and  puUed  down  the  houses  and  walls  thereof  on  every 
side.  But  the  women  and  children  took  they  captive,  and  possessed 
the  cattle.  Then  builded  they  tbe  city  of  David  with  a  strong  wall, 
and  put  therein  a  sinful  nation,  wicked  men,  and  fortified  themselves 
therein,  and  made  it  a  place  to  lie  in  wait  against  the  sanctuary. 
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Thus  they  ehed  innocent  blood  on  every  side  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
defiled  it ;  insomuch  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jeruaalem  fied  because 
of  them.  Whereupon  the  city  was  made  a  habitation  of  atrangere. 
Her  sanctuary  was  laid  waste  like  a  wilderness:  her  feasts  were  turned 
ioto  monming :  her  sabbaths  into  reproach :  her  honour  into  con- 
tempt. As  had  been  her  glory,  so  was  her  dbhonour  increased,  and 
hei  excellency  was  turned  into  monming.  Moreover  king  Antiochns 
wrote  to  his  whole  kingdom,  that  aU  should  be  one  people,  and  every 
one  should  leave  his  own  laws.  So  all  the  heathen  hearkened  to  the 
commandment.  Yea,  many  of  the  Israelites  also  consented  to  his 
religion,  and  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  profaned  the  sabbath.  For  the 
king  had  sent  letters  by  messengers  nnto  Jerusalem,  and  the  cities  of 
Judah,  ihat  they  should  follow  the  strange  laws,  and  forbid  sacrifices 
and  offerings  in  the  temple,  should  profane  the  sabbaths,  pollute  the 
sanctuary  and  holy  people,  set  up  heathen  altars  and  groves,  sacri- 
fice swine's  flesh  and  unclean  animals,  leave  their  children  uacircnm- 
cised,  and  dedicate  the  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius ;  and  that  who- 
soever would  not  do  according  to  his  commandment  should  be  put  to 
death.  Then  many  of  the  people  were  gathered  linto  them.  And  the 
true  Israelites  were  driven  into  secret  places,  even  wheresoever  they 
could  fly  for  safety.  Now  the  fifteenth  day  of  Casleu  in  the  146th 
year[=Nov.  168]  they  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation  opon 
the  altar,  and  buildud  idol-altars  on  every  side.  And,  when  they  hod 
rent  in  pieces  the  books  of  the  law  which  they  found,  they  burnt 
them  with  fire.  And  wheresoever  any  book  of  tbe  covenant  was 
found,  or  if  any  consented  to  tho  law,  the  king's  commandment  was, 
that  they  should  be  put  to  death.  Now  the  five  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  month  they  sacrificed  upon  the  idol-altar,  which  was  upon  the 
altar  of  God :  at  which  time  they  put  to  death  certain  women,  that 
had  caused  their  children  to  be  circumcised.  And  they  hanged  the 
infants  about  their  necks,  and  rifled  their  houses,  and  slew  them  that 
bad  circumcised  them.  But  many  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  pro- 
fane the  holy  covenant,'  '  Then  was  tho  temple  filled  with  riot  and 
revelling  by  the  Gentiles,  who  dallied  with  harlots,  and  had  com- 
merce with  women  within  the  holy  places.  And  on  the  day  of  the 
king's  birth  every  month  tbe  Jews  were  forced  to  partake  of  tbe 
sacrifices,  and  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus,  canying  ivy.  Some, 
who  refused  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  were  first  mutilated  and  tortured  in 
the  most  horrid  manner,  and  then  put  to  death.' 

Mattalhiae  was  the  first  to  resist.  He  slew  the  king's  commissioner, 
pulled  down  the  idolatrous  altar,  and  then  fled  with  his  sons  to  the 
mountains.  Hattathies  shortly  died  [b.o.  1C7],  and  his  son  Judas 
MaccabiBus  then  became  the  leader  of  the  Jews. 

In  B.C.  1 66-5  AutiochuB  being  called  to  suppress  revolts  in  Armenia 
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and  Feraia  (cp.  11 ;  44)  placed  the  half  of  bis  army  nnder  Lyslas, 
with  a  charge  to  sell  the  Jews  for  Blaves,  and  utterly  to  destroy  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  whole  nation. 

Id  B.O.  165  Judas  with  10,000  men  totally  defeated  Lyeiae  with 
60,000,  and  elew  SOOO.  He  then  proceeded  to  cleanse  the  eanctnary, 
and  restore  the  temple-worHhip.  This  was  effected  on  the  2fith  of 
Caeleu,  '  the  Teiy  day  on  which  the  worehip  had  been  broken  off,  and 
the  temple  made  desolate  by  Antiochus  three  years  before'  [JosephuB, 
Ant.  XII.  Tii.  6].  '  During  this  time  Jeraealem  lay  void  as  a  wil- 
derness. There  was  none  of  her  children,  that  went  in  or  out.  The 
sanctuary  also  was  trodden  down,  and  aliens  kept  the  stronghold. 
The  heathen  had  their  habitation  in  that  place;  and  joy  was  taken 
from  Jacob,  and  the  pipe  with  the  harp  ceased.'  '  But  now  they  kept 
tbe  dedication  of  the  altar  eight  days.  Moreover,  Judas  with  the 
whole  congregation  ordained,  that  the  dedication  should  be  observed 
from  year  to  year  by  tbe  space  of  eight  days.' 

About  the  same  time,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the 
Uaccabees  [it  must  have  been  early  in  164],  Antiochns,  in  attempting 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Peraepol^,  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight  by 
tbe  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  tidings  reached  him  of  the  defeat 
of  Lysias  and  bis  other  generals,  Transported  with  rage,  he  hastened 
to  devote  the  Jews  to  destruction.  '  Therefore  commanded  he  his 
charioteer  to  drive  without  ceasing.  For  be  had  spoken  proudly  in 
this  sort  (7 ;  20) ;  That  he  would  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  make  it  a 
common  burying-place  of  the  Jews.  But  the  Lord  Almighty  smote 
him  with  an  incurable  plague ;  for  as  soon  as  he  bad  spoken  theso 
words  torments  of  tbe  inner  parts  came  upon  him.  Howbeit  he 
nothing  at  all  ceased  his  bragging,  bnt  still  was  filled  with  rage, 
breathing  out  fire  in  bis  rage  against  the  Jews.  Bnt  tbe  worms  rose 
up  out  of  the  body  of  this  wicked  man,  and  whiles  be  lived  in  sorrow 
and  pain,  his  flesh  fell  away,  and  the  filthiness  of  his  smell  was 
noisome  to  all  his  army.  Now  he  began  to  repent,  and  to  make  vows  to 
God  of  the  great  things  he  would  do  for  His  people,  if  he  were  spared  ; 
but  all  in  vain.  For  this  murderer  and  blasphemer  having  suffered 
most  grievously,  as  be  entreated  other  men,  so  died  be  a  miserable 
death  in  a  strange  country  in  the  mountains.' 

'  AntiochuB  was  a  prince  of  dissolute  and  undignified  character.  He 
was  fond  of  childish  diversions,  and  used  for  bis  pleasure  to  empty 
bags  of  money  into  the  streets  to  see  the  people's  eagerness  to  gather 
it.  He  bathed  in  the  public  baths  with  the  populace,  and  was  fond  of 
perfuming  himself  to  excess.  He  invited  all  the  G-reeks  he  could  at 
Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as  a  servant;  and  be  danced  with 
such  indecency  among  the  stage  players,  that  even  the  most  dissi- 
pated and  shameless  blushed  at  the  sight.    Given  up  to  drunken- 
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ness,  to  low  debauchery,  and  to  gtoaa  buffoonery,  he  received  from 
his  sabjectB  the  well-merited  nickname  of  I^manea,  or  the  Madman, 
in  parody  of  his  aaaumed  title  of  Epiphanet,  or  IllustnouB.' 

Antiochna  Eajiator  succeeded  hia  father,  bnt  vithia  two  years  was 
murdered  by  his  couain  Demetrina,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  b.o. 
162.  In  hie  reign  Jndae  Maccabffios  gained  a  deciaiTe  victory  over 
Nicanor:  5  Mai,  161.  In  151  Simon,  brother  of  Judas,  "freed  the 
Jews  from  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  and  permitted  them 
to  pay  tribute  no  longer"  (Job.  Ant.  XIIL  vi.  7). 

Note.  It  will  be  observed,  that  there  ia  nothing  to  be  found  in  the 
history,  aa  recorded  in  the  hooks  of  Maccabeea,  which  corresponds  to 
the  statementa  contained  in  tt.  38-43  of  C.  xi.  Two  hypotheses  may 
he  made  with  the  view  to  remove  the  apparent  discrepancy.  It  may 
be  Buppoaed,  that  these  verses  contain  a  retrogression,  and  recapitula' 
tion  of  what  had  been  said  before :  or  it  may  be  thought,  that  there 
is  an  omission  in  the  history.  The  latter  is  mnch  the  moat  probable 
anppoeition.  A  retrogreaeion  ia  in  itaelf  improbable,  for  it  would  be 
unnatural ;  and  besides,  occurrences  are  mentioned  in  these  verses,  to 
which  no  allusion  had  been  made  before.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
highly  probable  for  the  following  reasons,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Maccabeea  may  have  omitted  some  ciicumstances  in  the  history  of 
Epiphanes,  1.  They  do  not  profeae  to  write  a  complete  history  of 
him,  but  only  notice  his  doinga  in  so  far  as  the  Jews  were  affected  by 
them.  This  the  latter  may  not  have  been  aenaibly  by  the  events  re- 
lated in  w.  38-43,  from  tiie  circumatance  that  he  had  already  done 
them  the  utmost  injury,  that  be  conid  inflict  upon  them.  2.  Ve.  44 
opens  with  an  alluaion  which  showa,  that  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the 
news  of  the  revolts  in  Armenia  and  Persia,  which  most  have  reached 
Epiphanes  in  b,c.  166  or  165.  Hence  the  few  preceding  verses  should 
in  due  chronological  order  relate  to  events  in  b.c.  167-166.  Now  this 
was  the  time,  when  the  Jewish  troubles  were  at  their  height.  And 
the  authors  of  the  history  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  their 
thoughts  so  full  of  them  (aa,  indeed,  the  length  at  which  they  dwell 
on  them  showa,  that  they  had),  aa  to  have  apared  no  words  for  Epi- 
phanes's  expeditions  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  Edom  and  Ethiopia. 
Thus,  in  this  as  in  some  other  instances,  our  inability  to  show  how 
some  details  were  fulfilled  may  be  aatisfactority  accounted  for  by  our 
want  of  full  information  aa  to  the  history.  It  may  be  added,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  absence  of  Epiphanes  from  Judea,  and  the  success  of 
Judas  are  alone  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  former  must  have  been 
engaged  elsewhere  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces ;  for  the  Jews  could 
not  possibly  have  withstood  the  whole  power  of  Syria,  if  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
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0!t  THB  HUMBBBS  ra  THB  8ETBBAL  VISIONa. 

The  peiiod-defiaing  numbers  which  occui  are  as  follows.  1.  '3^ 
times'  (7;  25),  meamng  3^  mystical  years.  The  number  of  days  in- 
tended will  depend  on  what  year  is  sapposed  to  be  meant.  1240, 
1242,  1274,  or  1278  days  may  have  been  had  in  yiew ;  bat,  more 
probably  (following  the  general  rule  of  mystical  commutation),  1260 
days.  Yet  Josephns  (Ant.  X.  zi.  7)  aasigns  '  1296  days,'  and  also  '  3 
years'  (which  may  mean  either  1060  oi  1095  days),  and  ia  three 
other  places  '  3(  years,'  to  the  oppresBion  by  the  little  horn.  2. '  2300 
eTening-momiags'  (8 ;  14).  3.  '  70  hebdomads,'  divided  into  '  7  ■{-  62 
+  1' (9;  24-27).  4.  '21  +  3 +  21 +  1290' (-1335:  0.10;  3,  4,13: 
12;  11).     5.  '3itimee'(12;  7).     6.  '  1335  days' (12;  12). 

That  all  these  are  mystical  numbers  there  con  be  no  doubt.  The 
fact  has  been  suffloiently  established  in  Palvwni;  but  I  will  add  here 
a  few  illustrations  in  respect  of  some  of  the  numbers.  1.  The  diff;pr- 
ence  between  2300  and  1260  is  1040,  which  is  in  years  the  most  exact 
Inni-solar  cycle  poeaible.  2.  1260  years  contains  four  of  the  exact 
cyclw  of  315  years.  3.  Hence,  2S00  years  is  a  cycle  =  1040  +  (4  x 
315).  4.  1290  years  is  also  a  cycle.  5.  1335  years  wants  only  '  the 
perfecting  monad'  to  moke  one.  The  foregoing  facte  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  probable  origin  of  these  numbers  as  mystical  numbers. 
Kany  illustrations  of  the  use  of  these  numbers  as  mystical  measures 
may  be  found  in  Browne's  Ordo  Stedomm,  p.  424,  ss. 

If,  then,  all  the  numbers  that  occur  in  these  Visions  have  a  mys- 
tical character,  they  cannot  all  have  also  a  strictly  faiatoricBl  charac- 
ter ;  for  the  events  of  hutory  do  uot  fall  out  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain selected  numbers.  Artifices  or  adjustments  of  some  kind  or 
other  must,  therefore,  be  used  to  make  the  two  agree.  And,  knowing 
(as  we  do)  scarcely  anything  of  the  mystical  mode  of  computing,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  that  we  should  be  able  to  detormine  the  several 
periods  with  certainty  or  accuracy :  more  especially  as  we  have  but 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  are  furnished  only  with 
a  few  dates.  Xevertheless,  the  periods  may  be  marked  out  with  as 
much  precision  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  as  I  shall  presently 
show.  I  would  only  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that  any  scheme  mast 
msMSfonly  be  to  a  certain  extent  only  approximative  and  conjectural. 

I  have  indicated  in  No.  4  of  ^  1  in  this  noto,  that  numbers,  which  in 
Dan.  Cs.  10  and  12  precede  the  1335  days  of  G.  12;  12,  amount  to  that 
number.  Not  that  the  latter  is  actually  composed  of  the  former 
items ;  for  the  first  three  and  the  last  of  these  items  are  separated  by 
a  long  interval.  But  I  apprehend,  that  the  first  three  items  have  been 
placed  in  the  position  they  occupy  in  reference  to  the  lost,  to  indi- 
cate mystically,  that  the  number  1335  (as  being  the  sum  of  those 
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which  ataad  at  the  beginniDg  and  the  end  of  the  Vision)  is  a  meagnre 
of  the  period,  over  which  the  Vision  extends.  And  this  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show  to  be  actually  the  case. 

The  era  of  '  the  seventy  seveDs'  prophecy  iB  the  third  of  Gyrns's 
joint  reign  and  first  of  his  sole  reign  (see  Da.  9  ;  1,  25,  and  cp.  Ezra 
1 ;  1).  Douhtleas  the  same  epoch  has  been  taken  for  the  numerical 
computations,  which  measure  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  kingdoms 
in  the  other  prophecies ;  for  all  the  internal  indications  are  in  accord- 
ance with  anch  a  view.  The  goal  of  all  is  '  the  cleansing  of  the 
sanctuary,'  and  '  anointing  of  the  Holy  of  holies,'  at  the  termination 
of  the '3i  times '(7;  25:  8;14:  9;  24:  12;  7,11).  B  at  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  appended,  in  the  way  of  supplement  or  rider,  a 
short  period  estending  to  the  "extermination  and  judgment"  of 
"  the  deaolator"  (7 ;  26  :  9  ;  27).  The  reconaec ration  of  the  temple 
took  place  "  25th  Caslen"  (December)  165,  It  was  celebrated  by  an 
eight  days'  feetival,  which  would  end  3rd  Tebeth.  But  the  full  resto- 
ration was  effected  only,  when  they  had  "  builded  up  the  M.  Sion  with 
high  walls,  <&c."  (1  Mac.  4 ;  52  bb.).  For  this  re-edification  seven 
times  seven  days  (ending  23rd  Sbebat=February  164)  may  most  pro- 
bably have  been  dlowed,  and  the  termination  thereof  may  have  been 
reckoned  to  coincidence  with  the  time  of  Epiphanes's  death ;  for  it 
took  place  early  in  b.c  164.  The  exact  era  of  the  prophecies  appears, 
from  what  is  said  in  C.  10;  1-4,  to  have  been  the  first  of  Niaan. 
Now,  from  let  Nison,  536,  to  23rd  Shebat,  164,  there  would  be 
135,800  days,  which  is  equivalent  to  133,500  +  2300  days ;  that  ia,  if 
we  aet  apart  the  2300  days,  which  are  assigned  in  C.  8 ;  14  as  the 
duration  of  "the  transgression  of  deaolation,"  exactly  100  periods 
containing  each  1335  days  will  remain  as  the  length  of  the  interval 
between  the  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  and  the  first  mandate 
of  Epiphauea  for  the  spoiiation. — Here  I  may  take  occasion  to  observe 
further,  that,  inasmuch  aa  the  2300  days  ia  equally  bisected  at  the 
profanation  on  the  25ik  Casleu,  168,  and  there  were  1150  days  from 
that  event  to  the  victory  of  Judas  Maccabeeue  over  Nicanor  on  "  13th 
Adar"  in  161,  there  would  be  also  2300  days  from  the  loweet  depth 
of  depreasion  to  the  event,  which  was  accounted  the  completion  of 
the  Jews'  deliverance,  inaomuch  that  they  appointed  it  to  he  k^t  aa 
a  festival-day  for  ever  (2  Mac.  xv). — I  have  noticed  the  computation 
of  the  '  seventy  sevens'  in  the  exposition  of  C.  ix.  And  therefore  I 
have  only  occasion  to  mention  here,  that  from  2lBt  Nisan,  536,  to  3rd 
Tebeth,  165,  there  would  bo  135,730  days, — a  number  containing 
seventy  times  seven  periods  of  277  day  a  each. 

So  much  for  the  numbers  which  measure  tlie  whole  period  between 
Cyrus's  edict  of  restoration,  and  the  re-edification  by  Judas  Macca- 
bteus.    I  will  now  show,  liow  the  period  designated  '  the  transgres- 
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Bion  of  desolation'  may  be  laid  out,  bo  as  to  exhibit  each  of  the 
periods  mentioned  in  the  several  Visions.  Thia  will  beat  be  done  in 
a  tabular  fonu. 

1.  August   171)  From  the  commeDcement  of  the  2300  days  \  ■**»'■ 
to  Mar.  168.  |      in    Antiochus'a    first    plundering    the 

temple,   selling  the  High   Priesthood, 
and  putting  the  High  Priest  Oniaa  to  |  907 
death,  till  his  sending  his  collector  of 
tribute  to  plunder,  and  lay  waate  Jeru-  | 
salem 

2.  To  May  168,    Thence  till '  the  setting  up  of  strongholds' 

for  the  reception  of  a  garrison  ""  " 
in  wait  against  the  sanctuary' 

3.  ToJunel68.    Thence  till  the  'laying  waate  the  sanc- 

tuary'  , 

4.  To  Dec  168.    Thence  till  the  'sacrificing  on  the  idol-) 

altoi  which  was  on  God's  altar' ) 

6.  TpD«c.165.    Thence  till  the  'cleansing' 1092 

6.  „        „       The  festival  of  the  pnti£cation 8 

7.  To  Feb.  164.     Thence  till  the  death  of  '  the  desolator'.. . .        50 

2300 

Thia  table  giyes  the  following  results.  1.  From  'the  deaolatot's 
magnifying  himself  to  the  prince  of  the  host,  and  casting  down  the 
sanctuary,' to  'the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary' ere '2300  days'  (8;  14); 
and  this  period  is  bisected  at  the  setting  up  of  the  idol-altar.  2.  From 
the  second  laying  waste  of  Jerusalem  to  the  cleansing  are  '  1836  days' 
(12;  12).  3.  From  '  the  defiling  and  laying  waste  of  the  sanctuary 
by  the  garrison  in  the  city  of  David'  to  the  cleansing  are  '  1290  days' 
(12  ;  11).  4.  From  the  '  changing  of  times  ond  laws'  (7 ;  25),  i.e. 
the  proscription  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  '  giving  of  the 
saints  int<j  his  hand,'  to  the  cleansing,  and  the  delivery  of  the  saints 
out  of  his  bond,  are  <  three  times  and  a  half  (7 ;  25  :  1 2  ;  7)  or  '  1260 
days.'  5.  From  '  the  setting  up  of  the  idol-altat'  on  the  altar  of  God 
to  the  cleansing  and  restoration  of  Grod's  altar  are  'three  years'  (2 
Uoc.  10 ;  5).    Thus  all  the  periods  named  are  mode  out. 
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The  foregoing  collation  and  inteipretation  of  D&niel'B  prophecies 
should  Bnffice,  I  think,  to  convince  eveiy  nnbiaased  person  of  the  tnith 
of  the  following  etatetnentH,  even  without  a  direct  refutation  of  the 
argoments,  by  which  Birka  and  others  of  hie  school  labonr  to  estahlish 
the  contrary.  1.  "The  four  kingdoms,  both  in  the  Yision  of  the 
great  image,  and  of  the  four  beasts,  do"  not  "  denote  the  empires  of 
Babylon,  Persia,  Crreece,  and  Eome  ;"  but  those  of  Babylon,  Uedis, 
Persia,  and  Greece.  2.  "  There  it"  the  clearest  "  internal  proof  of 
the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast  and  of  the  he-goat  denoting  the 
same  power,"  or  rather  '  person.'  3.  "  The  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks  is"  not "  fulfilled  in  weeks  of  years."  t  "  Daniel's  prophe- 
cies are  continuous,  and  begin  with  some  chief  event  near  to  the  date, 
when  they  were  given ;"  and  hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot  be 
wide  gaps  in  the  prophecies,  and  that,  as  the  prophecy  in  C.  ix  was 
given  in  "the  first  year  of  Darius "  [=D.a.53S],  the  seventy  weeks, 
even  if  legitimately  to  be  interpreted  as  "  weeks  of  years,"  would  not 
extend  to  "  the  fall  of  Jemsalem,"  nor  yet  t<j  the  advent  or  the  minis- 
try of  onr  Lord.  5.  "  The  exposition  of  king*  as  ruling  dynattiet 
is"  not  "confirmed  either  by  reason  or  Scripture  usage."  [Contrast 
the  maxims  in  Birks's  Four  prophetic  £mpiret,  p.  11  ss.]  6.  The 
fifth  kingdom  of  Dan.  ii.  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  Boman 
power.  7.  Consequently,  the  fourth  division  of  the  image,  and  the 
fourth  beast,  are  not  identical  with  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  which 
do^  represent  the  Roman  power.  8.  The  crisis  of  Daniel's  last  fonr 
prophecies  is  one  and  the  same  (as  the  correspondencies  between  the 
mystical  statements  in  each  clearly  show) ;  and  in  it  the  profanation 
by  Antiocbua  Epiphanes  is  symbolized. — The  cleamesB  of  the  sym- 
bolizatiou  of  the  history  of  Antiochus  leaves  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubt  on  the  latter  point ;  and  hence  we  are  compelled  t^i  refer  the 
fourth  divisions  of  the  symbols  in  the  first  two  Visions  to  the  Grecian 
kingdom.  The  first  divisions  are  allowed  by  all  to  symbolize  the 
Babylonian  kingdom.  Consequently,  we  are  constrained  to  find  two 
kingdoms  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Grecian.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  supposing  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  kingdom 
of  Darius  the  Mede  and  that  of  Cyms  ihe  Pertian.  It  may  serve  to 
remove  any  difficulty,  that  may  be  felt  in  adopting  this  view,  to  con- 
sider, that  the  emblematic  signification  of  the  number /wr,  as  denoting 
universality,  has  in  all  probability  given  rise  to  the  assignation  cj 
the  number  of  kingdoms ;  and  to  cany  it  out  a  distinction  has  been 
drawn  in  a  case,  where  there  was  room  for  entertaining  a  doubt, 
whether  one  or  two  kingdoms  should  be  reckoned.  The  prophecies 
exactly  agree  with  this  view,  inasmuch  as  in  two  instances  two  sym- 
bols are  used  to  represent  the  Medo-Persion  and  the  Persian  king- 
doms, but  in  a  third  instance  only  one  symbol :  thus  showing,  that 
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there  was  a  noity  between  these  kingdoms,  such  as  did  not  exist  be- 
tween the  others,  but  at  the  same  time  not  a  complete  identity.  It 
has  doabtless  been  this  peculiarity,  in  conjunction  with  the  natural 
propensity  to  make  the  prophecies  apply  to  times  current  and  future, 
that  has  led  to  the  general  mieapplication  of  the  aymbolii. 

THE  PltSLnDI-PBOFIB. 

VIII ;  2.  524.  And  I  leKeU  ih«  seven  angels  who  stood  he/ore  God. 
The  article  is  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  descriptive  clause 
which  follows,  and  does  not  imply  any  preTions  mention  of  these 
angels,  ae  Stuart's  argument  on  C.  1 ;  4  (see  on  17)  to  identify  these 
angeU  with  the  tpiritt  there  mentioned,  aims  to  make  it  appear.  I 
agree  with  him,  that  "  the  e%ven  angels"  designates  '  the  well-known 
seven  angels.'  But,  that  it  does  so  is  alone  sufficient  to  remove  the 
necessity  for  supposing  a  reference  to  any  previous  mention  of  them. 
The  presence-angels,  who  are  so  often  mentioned  in  coteval  works  aa 
holding  the  place  of  honour  nearest  the  throne,  are  here  made  the 
prototypes  of  the  eymhole  in  order  to  denote,  that  the  occurrences 
about  to  be  effected  by  such  agents  must  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Gp.  Ln.  1 ;  19  :  Test.  XII.  Patriar.  ("  the  glorious  angels  of  ' 
the  presence  of  the  Lord")  :  Tob.  12  ;  15  ("  I  am  one  of  the  seven 
angels  who  enter  into  the  presence,"  ^c.) :  En.  20  (where  the  names 
of  the  seven  'watchers'  or  presence -angels  are  given).  Hence,  Kilton 
writes  in  Pan  Lott,  Bk.  3 ;  1.  648, 

"Th*  archange]  Uriel,  one  of  the  eeven 

Who,  in  Ood'e  piesence,  nearest  to  liia  thiane, 

Stand  ready  at  command,  and  aie  liia  eyes 

TbKt  ran  tbrongb  all  tha  heavens,  oi  down  to  th'  ssrth. 

Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry, . 

O'ei  ua  and  land." 

These  angels,  in  the  aggregate  aa  a  heptad,  are  specially  representa- 
tive of  the  Holy  Spiiit,  aa  I  have  shown  on  No.  17.  Hence,  by  them 
Christ  is  represented  as  acting  by  his  Spirit ;  and  this  because  the 
miBsions  they  have  to  execute  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  introduction  and  defence  of  the  Grospel,  which  is  "  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit." — Who  stood  or  are  wont  to  stand.  These  angels  are  to 
be  conceived  of  as  having  been  occapyiug  their  accnstomed  place 
(watching  and  waiting  to  do  the  will  of  the  I.rf)id  :  see  on  452) ;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  half-hour's  silence  they  approach  the  throne  to  re- 
ceive their  mission,  and  so  the  seer's  attention  is  specially  directed 
to  them. 

625.  And  to  thtm  were  seven  trumpets  given.     A  trumpet  is  an  em- 
blem, says  Wemyss,  of  "  a  denunciation  of  judgments,  and  a  warning 
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of  the  imminent  approach  of  them,  aa  in  Je.  4 ;  19-21 :  42 ;  14 :  SI ; 
27  :  Am.  3  ;  6  :  Zep.  1 ;  16  :"  Joel  2  ;  1.  Hence,  a  heplad  of  tram- 
pets  is  emblematical  of  a  finality  or  the  n«  j>htt  tiUra  of  judgments. — 
The  precedent  is  in  the  encompassing  of  Jericho  by  wiwn  priests  with 
seven  trumpets  for  teven  days  (Jo.  6 ;  4).  Just  aa  then  on' the  seventh 
day  they  compassed  the  city  te^en  times,  so  here  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  seventh  trumpet  contains  teven  lines  of  judgment,  which  result  in 
the  destniction  of  great  Babylon  and  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of 
the  saints. — That  the  angels  did  not  come  forward  having  tfae  tram- 
pets,  but  these  were  given  to  them,  appears  to  denote,  that  their  com- 
mission was  to  be  reckoned  ia  date  from  the  epoch,  at  which  the 
Vision  has  now  arrived.    This  I  consider  to  be  b.c.  70. 

An  obvious  inquiry  here  would  seem  to  be  (though  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  it  made  hy  any  expositor) ;  AVhy  have  these  seven 
angels  been  thus  brought  on  the  scene  to  receive  a  mission,  and  then 
made  to  stand  aside  as  it  were,  and  wait  while  another  angel  is  intro- 
duced as  making  intorceseion,  they  not  being  allowed  even  to  prepare 
themselves  previously  to  sound  ?  An  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
circumstance,  that  the  ordinary  ofBce  of  the  seven  was  to  intercede  for 
men,  to  execute  missions  of  mercy  towards  them.  But  they  were  now 
to  lay  aside  this  office,  and  to  assume  that  of  ministers  of  judgments. 
And  hence  it  was  fitting,  that  they,  who  had  long  been  messengers  of 
mercy,  should  now  be  summoned  to  stand  as  witnesses  of  the  accept- 
ance of  tfae  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  issuing  of  the  Divine  decree 
in  consequence.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  virtual  giving  to 
them  of  their  commission ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  indication  of  its  objects. 
That  tho  ordinary  office  of  the  presence- angels  was  to  act  as  inter- 
cessors may  be  learnt  from  many  passages  collected  by  Stuart  (Esc. 
1 ;  6)  from  '  cotemporary  Christian  writings,' — Enoch,  Teat,  XII  Pat., 
and  TobU.  And  that  ministers  of  mercy  should  be  converted  into 
ministers  of  judgments  gives  great  force  to  the  symholization. — An- 
other object  in  tfae  arrangement  may  have  been  this, — to  signify,  that 
the  making  an  end  of  intercession,  as  symfaolized  in  this  prelude,  faad 
reference  to  those,  who  would  bo  the  subjects  of  the  action  of  these 
angels. 

VIII ;  3.  S26.  And  another  angel  name.  The  act  which  he  performs 
shows,  that  this  angol  must  specially  represent  the  Mediator  Jesus. 

527.  And  he  took  his  stand  upon  tAe  altar.  Because  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs  are  represented  in  the  £fth  seal  as  crying  from  '  underneath 
the  ^tar,'  therefore  the  angel  here  takes  his  stand  vpon  it,  in  order 
that  ho  may  he  in  a  position  to  apply  to  their  cries  as  they  ascend, 
the  incense  that  will  render  them  acceptable.  True,  neither  the  altar 
nor  tfae  saints  are  the  same.  For  the  altar  here  is  that  of  humt- 
offering  in  the  heaven,  but  there  the  corresponding  one  on  the  earth. 
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And  here  (this  being  a  preludial  s;llabiiB  of  the  Beventh  seal)  the  re- 
ference is  proepective  to  the  sainta  of  that  seal,  but  there  it  is  retro- 
spective to  those  who  had  lived  under  the  fifth  seal,  This,  however, 
makes  do  material  difference ;  since  a  poralleiiBin  is  doubtless  to  be 
understood  in  this,  as  in  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  two 
destractions  of  Jeraaalem.  And  as  in  the  foimer  case,  the  presence 
on  the  altar  of  the  intercediDg  angel,  without  whose  mediation  no 
prayers  could  be  accepted,  must  necessarily  he  assumed ;  so  in  the 
latter  cries  from  souls  under  the  altar  must  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
indeed  martyrs  and  their  imprecatory  cries  ore  implied  throughout  the 
seventh  trumpet  of  this  seal ;  see  0.  11 ;  7-10,  18  :  12  ;  11,  13-17  : 
13;  7,15:  14;  13:15;  2:16;  6:17;  6  :  18  ;  20,  24: 19  ;  20  i  20;  ■!.— 
A  precedent  for  this  symbolization  may  be  found  in  Am.  9  ;  1 ;  '  I  saw 
the  Lord  standing  upon  the  altar,  and  he  said;  Smite  the  lintel  .... 
and  I  will  slay  the  lost  of  them  with  the  sword,'  &c,     Cp.  Eze.  9. 

628.  Haviitg  a  golden  censer :  in  order  that  in  it  he  might  collect 
the  saints'  prayers  as  they  ascended  to  heaven. — Why  iufiianonK,  which 
means  literally _/n)n^n«en«e,  and  not  Af/Sofwrpij,  afrankiTicetue'bumer, 
or  rather  Oviuargputv,  a  cenaer,  has  been  used,  I  cannot  conjecture. — 
There  are  many  allusions  in  the  symbolization  before  na  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Jewish  temple.  In  particular,  the  service  of  the  great 
day  of  atonement  seems  to  be  had  in  view  here.  "  On  other  days," 
says  Sir  I,  Newton,  *'  it  was  the  custom  of  the  priest  to  take  fire  from 
the  great  altar  in  a  silver  censer ;  hut  on  the  day  of  expiation  the 
high-priest  took  the  fire  from  the  great  altar  in  a  golden  censer ;  and 
when  he  was  come  down  from  the  great  altar,  he  took  incense  from 
one  of  the  priests  who  brought  it  to  him,  and  went  with  it  to  the 
golden  altar ;  and  while  he  offered  the  incense  the  people  prayed 
without  in  silence." — But,  I  apprehend,  these  allusions  to  the  temple- 
services  have  led  to  much  misconstruction  of  this  passage.  Because 
the  symbols  have  been  derived  thence,  some  have  sought  as  far  as 
possible  to  assimilate  the  entire  symbolization  with  the  temple-ser- 
vice :  whereas  the  two  differ  widely.  The  silence  here  has  its  own 
definite  duration,  independent  of  the  offering  of  incense  ;  and,  more- 
over, precedes  the  offering.  Most  of  the  details  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent And  it  will  be  seen,  that,  while  the  temple -service  consisted 
in  making  atonement  and  intercession  for  sin,  this  symbolization 
would  more  correctly  be  d^cribed,  as  representing  the  making  an  end 
of  expiation  and  mediation.  We  shall,  nevertheless,  do  well  to  com- 
pare carefully  Lev.  18,  esp.  vv.  12,  13 ;  "  Aaron  shall  take  a  censer 
full  of  burning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar  before  the  Lord,  and  his 
hands  full  of  sweet  incense  beaten  small,  and  bring  it  within  the  veil : 
and  he  shall  put  the  incense  upon  the  fire  before  the  Lord,  that  the 
cloud  of  the  incense  may  cover  the  mercyseat  that  is  upon  the  testi- 
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moDy,  that  he  die  not." — We  may  note  by  the  way,  that  the  allusions 
to  the  temple-serricee  imply,  that  the  temple  was  in  existence  at  the 
time  of 'writing;  for  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  symbolizationa  would 
have  been  derived  from  it,  if  it  bad  ceased  to  esiet. 

£29.  And  th^-e  mere  given  to  Mm  many  incenses.  The  angel's 
coming  with  his  censer  unfilled,  and  then  many  kinds  of  incense  being 
ffiven  to  him  may  be  designed  to  signify,  that  all  atonement  and  me- 
diation must  proceed  from  the  Uediator ;  since  they  would  be  ineffi- 
cacious in  any  other  hands  than  his. — Sftieh  ineente  conveys  only  the 
idea  of  quantity;  whereas,  I  believe,  the  G-reek  expression  is  meant 
to  expiese  also,  and  primarily,  a  variety  in  the  kinds  of  incense,  so  as 
to  give  the  largest  conception  possible,  both  in  respect  of  quantity 
and  quality  (cp.  Es.  30 ;  34,  35).  To  exprese  the  eame  with  literality 
I  have  ventared  to  coin  a  plural. — In  C.  5 ;  8  (see  on  360)  the  '  golden 
bowla  filled  with  incenses'  are  said  to  represent  the  prayers  of  the 
saints.  From  the  two  places  it  is  evident,  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  incense  represents  that  which  makes  the  prayers  acceptable,  vie., 
the  merits  and  interceesion  of  the  Mediator.  Cp.  Ge.  8 :  21 ;  Ps. 
141 ;  2 :  Lu.  1 ;  10.  The  priest  offered  the  incenee  within  the  temple, 
while  the  people  were  offering  their  prayers  without. 

630.  Thai  he  ehould  give  [or  apply  them]  to  the  prayers  of  all  fJte 
taints.  The  direct  complement  of  the  verb  is  elsewhere  also  occa- 
sionally omitted,  as  in  C.  1 ;  11:  2;  4,  7,  17:  3  ;  8  r  8  ;  5  :  11;  3  :  14; 
19  :  18  ;  21. — Some  render  with  the  prat/era  :  sovi^  Jot.  i.e.,  on  hekaJf 
ofai  in  aid  of.  The  latter  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  grammatically 
admissible :  and  still  less  so  is  the  de  i=of)  which  the  Ehenish  ver- 
sion uses.  Not  one  of  these  exhibits  the  primary  idea,  which  the 
most  literd  (as  given  above)  does ;  though  the  first  two  are  implied 
in  the  literal  rendering. — With  regard  to  the  question,  Who  are  the 
saints  intended  ?  I  Lave  already  remarked,  that,  if  this  be  the  pre- 
lude to  the  seventh  seal,  they  must  be  the  martyrs  and  confessors, 
whom  we  subsequently  find  so  frequently  spoken  of  under  that  seal. 
The  use  of  the  article  tends  to  confirm  this  view  by  showing,  that  a 
particular  class  or  company  of  saints  is  had  In  view. — And  as  to  the 
particular  character  of  their  prayers,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they 
would  be  supplications  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  to  'judge,' 
aud  as  similar  to  those  we  have  met  with  in  the  parallel  case  under 
the  fifth  seal,  as  the  difference  between  the  two  religions  would  permit; 
and  indeed  what  follows  necessarily  implies,  that  they  were  sach. — 
If,  then,  such  were  the  petitioners  (vw.,  as  we  shall  see,  Christians, 
whether  converts  from  Judaism  or  from  heathenism),  and  sucb  their 
petitions,  the  subjects  of  the  coming  judgments  must  be  the  Boman 
beast  and  his  coadjutors,  whether  Jewish  or  heathen. 

631-2.  Upon  the  golden  aJtar  which  u  b^ore  the  throne.     The  angel 
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Bbonld  be  conceiTed  of  as  fint  standing  upon  the  brazen  altar  of 
sacrifice,  and  there  receiving  in  his  golden  censer  the  prayers  of  the 
martyred  saints,  as  they  rise  from  beneath  that  altai :  then,  as  enter- 
ing into  the  heavenly  t«mp1e,  vhere  he  places  them  npon  the  golden 
altar  of  incense,  which  is  before  the  meroyseat  of  God's  throne,  and 
applies  to  them  the  perfuming  incense,  which  is  derived  from  the 
blood  of  the  lamb,  and  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  ascend  before 
the  throne.  Thus  is  symbolized,  that  these  prayers  of  the  saints 
will  be  made  to  enter  with  acceptance  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
Sahsoth. 

VTII ;  4.  533-6.  And  tht  emoJcs  of  the  ineeruet  given  [or  applied]  to 
■  theprayeri  of  the  lainU  went  np  he/ore  Ood  out  of  the  angeVt  hand  [with 
acceptance].  This  statement  clearly  shows,  that  it  is  the  perfumes  of 
the  inceDse  (that  is,  the  acceptablenees  of  the  Mediator's  merits),  that 
canses  the  prayers  to  be  accepted.  The  statement  was  scarcely  ne- 
cessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  symbolization ;  and  hence  we  may 
infer,  that  it  was  added  to  afBrm  with  strong  emphasis  the  assurance 
of  acceptance. — ^We  might  have  expected,  that  the  odoriferous  smoke 
would  have  been  said  to  go  rrpfrom  the  altar.  But  doubtless  the  object 
in  representing  it  as  proceeding  from  the  angel's  hand,  white  in  the 
act  of  casting  the  incense  on  the  burning  coals,'  has  been  to  keep 
strongly  before  the  mind  the  fact,  that  all  the  acceptableness  of  the 
prayers  is  due  to  their  coming  from  the  hand  of  the  mediating  '  angel 
of  the  covenant.' 

Till ;  5.  537-9.  Aiid  the  angel  took  the  censer,  andfiUed  it  from  dte 
fire  of  the  altar,  and  coat  [it]  into  the  earth.  The  angel,  having  emptied 
bis  censer  on  the  altar  of  incense,  returned  to  the  altar  of  burnt- 
sacrifices,  and  there  refilled  it  with  live  coals,  and  then  cast  censer 
and  all  down  upon  the  symbolic  earth.  This  I  take  to  be  the  mode 
of  proceeding  intended,  though  doabts  may  be  entertained  on  two 
points.  1.  It  may  be  thought,  that  the  altar  of  incense  is  the  one 
that  is  meant.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  If  it  had,  the  epithet  golden  would  unquestionably  have 
been  inserted  here,  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  Goals  from  the  altar  of 
atonement  would  beat  accord  with  the  general  purport  of  the  symboli- 
zation. Congruity  also  requires,  that  the  coals  with  which,  and  the 
altar  on  which  the  souls  had  been  sacrificed  should  be  made  nse  of 
for  the  present  pnrpc»e.  And,  stitl  more  conclnsively,  there  would 
be  no  coals  on  the  altar  of  incense,  but  such  as  had  just  been  placed 
there  by  the  angel.  2.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  only  the  contents 
of  the  censer,  and  not  the  censer  itself,  were  thrown.  But  the  natural 
grammatical  construction  is  in  favour  of  the  other  view;  and,  onless 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  throwing  away  of  the  censer  was  meant 
to  be  the  chief  feature  in  the  symbolization.     The  casting  from  it  of 
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the  fiery  cohIb  would  denote  only  the  decreeing  of  vengeance  on  tta 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  bnt  the  throwing  of  the  censor  itself  would 
fnithei  signify,  that  atonement  and  intercession  were  now  become 
impossible. — If,  now,  I  bave  correctly  described  the  symbolization,  its 
meaning  will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  It  represents  the  isening  of  a 
decree  from  the  throne  of  God  for  retribution  to  come  upon  the  ene- 
mies and  persecutors  of  his  people  ;  and,  moreover,  that  this  decree 
is  made  nn conditional  and  unchangeable.  The  subjects  of  it  will  be 
the  occupants  of  Jndea,  if  the  term  earth  be  taken  symbolically ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  it  here  stands  contrasted  by  implication  with  the  heaven, 
and  not  with  the  sea,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  is  used 
in  this  place  literally ;  and  in  this  case  it  will  denote  the  inhabitants 
of  what  was  then  commonly  accounted  to  be  coestensive  with  the 
world,  that  is,  the  Roman  empire,  which  wonld  inclade  in  it  Judea. 
But,  indeed,  the  term  may  be  taken  symbolically,  and  still  have  the 
same  signification  in  consequeuce  of  its  standing  contrasted  with  the 
heaven,  and  not  with  the  tea.  For,  in  snch  a  contrast,  the  heaven  may 
properly  denote  Christians  and  Christianity,  and  the  earth  the  adver- 
saries of  these,  Jewish  and  heathen.  On  either  construction  we  may 
suppose,  that  Judea  has  been  bad  prominently  in  view.  C.  li;  19, 
where  (as  I  shall  show)  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity  is  sym- 
bolized, tends  to  confirm  this.  There  an  angel  *  from  the  temple  in 
the  heayen'  (who  has  for  a  companion  one  '  from  the  altar')  is,  in  like 
manner  as  here,  represented  as  casting  his  sickle  unto  the  earth,  and 
then,  having  reaped  the  vine  of  the  earth,  casting  [it]  into  the  wine- 
press of  the  wrath  of  God.  The  detailed  symbolizations  of  the  seat, 
too,  generally  accord  witb  this  view.  In  tbem  will  be  found  expanded 
and  reiterated  representations  of  the  issuing  of  snch  an  irrevocable 
decree,  as  we  have  found  to  be  summarily  announced  here. — The  pro- 
totype of  this  scene  may  be  found  in  Eze.  10 ;  2  ss.,  where  the  symbol 
has  reference  to  the  fiist,  as  this  has  (inclusively)  to  the  second  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Ad  illustration  of  it,  too,  may  be  seen  in 
Casar's  conduct,  when  the  head  of  Fompey  was  brought  to  him.  "  He 
ordered  it  to  be  burnt  with  the  most  costly  perfumes,  and  placed  the 
ashes  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Nemesis,  the  avenger  of  inhuman 
deeds."  Similarly  here,  the  cools,  wherewith  the  saints  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice  as  it  were,  are  burnt  witb  perfumes,  and  cast  on 
the  territory  of  those  who  hod  sacrificed  them,  in  token  that  ven- 
geance was  about  to  be  taken  on  the  latter.  Moreover,  inssmuch  as 
the  symbolization  has  reference  to  the  events  which  arose  out  of 
Christ's  preaching,  an  illustration  of  it  metaphorically,  and  a  key  to 
it  in  a  secondary  and  religious  sense  may  be  found  in  those  words 
of  our  Lord,  recorded  in  Ut.  10;  Si  and  Lu.  12 ;  49  ss.;  "  I  am 
come  to  cut  fire  into  the  earth.  .  .  .  Think  not,  that  I  am  come 
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to  cast  peace  on  the  earth.  I  am  come  to  cast  not  peace,  but  a 
Bword." 

540.  And  ihere  came  thtmderi,  and  ligMnmgt,  and  voieet,  and  an 
&irthqwike.  These  terms,  aa  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (on  431,  and 
Guide,  151, 198),  compose  a  tobhula  of  oaiastkopbb  ;  and  the  four- 
fold character  here  denotes  the  universality  of  the  catastrophe  is  re- 
spect of  the  thing  affected.  We  have  seen,  that  the  earth^ake  in 
C  6 ;  12  symholized  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  bo  here 
this  annouucea  briefly  and  as  from  a  distance  that,  which  the  earth- 
quake in  the  preludial  Bjllabua  of  the  seventh  trumpet  (11 ;  19)  sym- 
bolizes as  near,  and  which  that  in  the  seventh  vial  of  the  seventh 
trumpet  of  this  seventh  seal  (16;  18)  represents  as  arrived  at  the 
epoch  of  accomplishment,  namely,  the  second  destriiction  of  "the 
great  city"  Jerusalem,  and  also  the  overthrow  of  all  other  hostile 
powers,  to  wit,  "the  cities  of  the  nations,"  and  "great  Babylon." 
And  in  like  manner  we  find  t!ie  thunderclaps  announcing  the  coming 
judgment  as  "proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  Giod"  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  this  Mystery  (4 ;  S), — in  this  syllabus  of  the  seventh  seal, — 
in  the  announcement  of  the  end  at  the  Christian  era  (10 ;  3), — in  the 
syllabus  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  and  in  the  last  viaL.  At  a  whoU, 
this  formula  pre-intimates  that,  which  is  symbolized  at  large  in  Cs. 
8-19  as  being  accomplished  by  progressive  stages,  namely,  the  com- 
plete and  universal  overthrow  of  the  antagonistic  Jewish  and  heathen 
powers. — As  it  appears  to  be  meant,  that  the  1^v,nden,  ix.  came  forth 
in  consequence  of  the  censer  being  cast  on  the  earth,  it  will  hence  be 
aignifled,  that  they  represent  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  decree  for 
judgment  to  take  effect. 

In  composing  this  preludial  scene  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
author  had  before  his  mind's  eye  Pb.  18-,  8,  12,  13,  14;  '  The  earth 
trembled  and  qw^d.  There  went  a  tnu^  out  in  Hia  presence;  and 
a  consuming  fire  ont  of  His  mouth,  so  that  eoala  were  kindled  at  it. 
At  the  brightness  of  His  presence  his  clouds  removed  hailstones  and 
eoala  of  Jin.  The  Lord  thundered  out  of  heaven,  and  the  Highest  gave 
his  voice,  hailstones,  and  eoal»  of  fire.  He  cast  forth  2ighfning$,  and 
consumed  them.'  We  may  also  compare  De.  32 ;  24 :  Ps.  120 ;  4 : 
140  ;  10  ("  let  burning  coals  fall  on  them")  :  Pr.  25  ;  21-22  ("thou 
sbalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  :"  quoted  in  Ro.  12;  20  in  con- 
nexion with,  "  Vengeance  is  mine.  Iwill  repay;  saith  the  Lord.") : 
Hab.  3  i  S  ("  Burning  ooals  went  forth  at  His  feet"). 

As  a  whole,  it  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  clear,  that  this  prelude  reiire- 
eents,  that  the  grand  subject  of  the  seventh  seal  (that,  to  which  all  the 
BymbolizatlouB  of  the  seal  relate,  either  aa  introductory  thereto,  or  as 
descriptive  thereof)  is  a  perBCcution  of  God's  saints  similar  to  that 
depicted  under  the  fifth  seal.    After  intimating,  that  the  Aotiochian 
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peTBecntion,  with  the  eventB  of  the  fourth  kingdom  which  led  to  it, 
will  be  pftBsed  over  in  "  silence,"  the  prelude  signifies,  that  '  the 
aainta, — the  '  brethren  and  fellowBerranta'  of  the  true  iBTttelites  of  old, 
will  C17  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  hear  theii  C17,  and  will  come  to 
help  them.'  CloBiog  His  ears  against  all  interceseion,  he  will  take 
summary  vengeance  on  their  adversaries. — The  moral  is,  that  those 
saints  should  '  be  strong  and  of  good  couiago,'  and  '  endure  to  the 
end.' 

As  a  few  specimens  of  the  endless  variety  of  expositions  of  the 
seventh  seal  I  subjoin  the  following. — The  saints'  rest  [ADselm]. 
From  Ualachi  to  Christ  [Joachim].  Christ's  first  advent  [Berengaudj. 
Period  from  a.d.  1431  to  the  judgment  [Biblianderj.  A  type  of  the 
ages  to  follow  [Brightman].  Subjection  to  Julian  [Sir  I.  Newton]. 
The  Sahbath  of  rest  [Lee],  The  millennial  state  [VitringaJ.  Christ's 
second  advent  [Bnrgh]. — The  half  hour's  liUnee.  The  beginning  of 
eternal  rest  [Victorinus].  Corresponds  to  Daniel's  45  days  [Bede]. 
The  Sabbath  [Joachim].  A  time  of  respite  before  the  end  [Aquinas]. 
The  peace  under  Augustus  [Berengaud].  A  pause  in  the  Vision  [An- 
selm].  The  millenuium  [Bale  and  Yitringa].  The  peace  procured 
by  Constantine  [Brightman].  An  iuterral  of  rest  to  the  seer  [Parens]. 
A.D.  380  to  39S  [Sir  I.  Newton].  A  respite  granted  to  Agrippa's 
entreaties  [Wetstein].  A  pause  between  the  visions  for  solemnity 
[Bp.  Newton].  Peace  of  the  Church  [Croly].  A  silence  for  hearing 
the  prayers  which  follow  [Burgh].  A  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Tbeodosins  [Elliott]. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  beptad  of  the  seals,  I  would  beg 
the  reader  to  pause,  and  give  due  weight  to  the  following  considerations. 
1 .  The  ages,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  being  those  which  the  seven 
seals  were  designed  to  represent,  have  not  been  arbitrarily  selected  by 
me  (after  the  manner  of  expositors  in  general),  but  are  those  into 
which  writers  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  of  all  subsequent  ages,  have 
divided  the  history  of  the  chosen  people ;  and  to  which,  moreover, 
symbolical  votka  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Apocalypse  and  of  con- 
temporaneous date  have  been  shown  to  relate.  2.  Despite  this  inde- 
pendent assignation  of  the  seal-symholizations,  no  difBcnlty  whatever 
has  been  experienced  in  making  the  symholizatious,  and  the  history 
of  the  several  ages,  accord  with  one  another.  Ho  occasion  has  arisen 
for  forcing  i  nor  do  I  think,  that  it  can  be  said,  that  there  is  in  any 
instance  anything  strained,  unnatural,  or  improbable.  3.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that,  if  not  all,  yet  at  any  rata 
most  of  the  coincidences  are  striking,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  exposition.  In  particular,  I  may  instance  the  reference  of  the 
symboliiation  in  the  second  seal  of  the  destruction  of  life,  and  the 
introduction  of  war,  to  the  Deluge  and  the  first  recorded  war : — of  the 
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lymboUzatioD  in  the  third  seal  of  bondage  and  famine  to  the  bondage 
in  Egypt,  and  to  the  famine  which  drove  the  Israelites  thither : — of 
the  eymbolization  in  the  fifth  seal  of  martyrs  for  God's  truth  to  the 
Israelites  of  old,  whojirtt  sufi'ered  for  the  truth's  sake  : — of  the  sym- 
bolization  in  the  aisth  seal  of  a  universal  political  cataattophe  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  polity  by  the  Babyloniaas : — 
and,  perhaps  I  may  also  specially  mention  (by  reason  of  the  parallel- 
ism that  is  made),  the  intimation  we  have  found  in  the  prelude  to  the 
seventh  seal  of  a  corresponding  persecution  and  catastrophe  in  that 
seal,  which  can  be  none  other  thui  those  under  the  Roman  kingdom. 
— If  due  weight  be  given  to  these  considerations ;  and  if  on  the  one 
hand  it  be  considered,  whether  on  the  whole  a  more  probable  expoei- 
tioD  of  the  seals  has  ever  been  given,  and  on  the  other,  whether,  sup- 
posing the  events  had  in  view  to  have  been  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, any  better  symbolization  of  them  conld  be  devised,  I  cannot 
but  autioipate,  that  the  reader's  verdict  will  be  in  favour  of  the  inter- 
pretation I  have  given. 

Synoptical  int«rpretaiion  0/  fh«  h^lad  qT  tite  teah  urttA  an  included 
tp^ioyu/t.  1.  Under  Oie  first  teal  Christ,  in  his  capacity  of  Mediator 
and  Head  of  the  Church,  is  represented  as  going  forth,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  age,  '  conquering'  (which  he  did  by  the  curse  inflicted 
on  the  old  serpent),  and  'in  order  that  he  might  conquer'  at  the 
«nd  (which  be  did  by  '  bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the 
ungodly,'  'whereby  the  world  that  then  was  perished').  This  sym- 
bolisation  is  designed  to  be  a  type  or  representation  in  miniature  of 
the  Uediator's  triumphant  oourse  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  ages.  By  the  bow  Christ  is  symbolized  as  being  possessed  of  all 
power  from  the  first ;  and  by  a  crown  being  given  to  the  rider,  that 
he  is  about  to  prove  a  conqueror.  This  age  is  characterized  as  one  of 
purity,  comparatively  speaking.  2.  Under  the  teeond  «eaf  the  Me- 
diator is  represented  as  coming  to  take  away  the  peace,  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  on  earth,  and  to  send  contention  and  the  sword  of 
strife.  The  source  of  this  abreption  of  peace  lay  in  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord, which  were  sown  in  the  confounding  of  tongues  and  the  disper- 
sion of  nations ;  and  the  first  overt  act  resulting  therefrom  was  in  the 
oarliest  recorded  warfare,  namely,  that  of  the  '  four  kings  with  five  in 
the  vale  of  Siddim.'  This  age  is  characterized  as  being  one  of  great 
destruction  of  life ;  and,  as  it  commenced  with  the  deluge,  no  other 
could  equally  well  answer  to  such  a  description.  3.  The  salient 
features  of  the  third  teal  are  famine  and  bondage.  An  age  of  wide- 
spread calamity  is  indicated.  Descending  to  details,  three  degrees  ot 
stages  of  piogresB  seem  to  be  denoted  : — famine,  compet«noe,  plenty. 
The  history  of  the  period  between  the  Call  and  the  Exode  fully  accords 
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herewith.  For  the  most  part  it  conBista  of  acconsts  of  BcaTcitiefl  and 
bondages ;  but  in  particular  it  contains  tbe  naiYativeB  of  the  most 
extenaive  famine,  and  the  most  celebrated  bondage,  that  are  on  record. 
'  The  famine,  that  was  over  all  the  earth,'  was  the  meaoH  in  the  hand 
of  Providence  of  bringing  the  choeen  race  into  the  enjoyment  of  a 
competence,  which  led  to  a  8tat«  of  great  prosperity ;  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  *  hard  bondage,'  4.  Under  the  fourth  seal  a  state  of 
calamity,  disorganization,  and  devastation  in  the  portion  of  tbe  holy 
land  occupied  by  the  chosen  race  is  symbolized.  And  therewith  the 
history  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  between  the  Exode  and  tbe 
building  of  the  first  Temple  fully  accords.  5.  The  symbolization 
of  ihejifih  teal  is  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  martyrs 
are  represented,  though  the  applications  of  the  symbolization  have 
been  as  many  and  various  as  in  other  instances.  The  sentiments  put 
in  the  mouths  of  these  martyrs  seem  to  me  to  show  clearly,  that  they 
must  have  lived  under  the  Dispensation,  in  which  retaliation  in  kind 
was  the  law.  And  hence  I  feel  satisfied,  that  those  who  suffered  for 
the  truth's  sake  at  tbe  hands  either  of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  or  of  the  heathen  invaders  of  Judea,  are  intended.  These 
are  represented  as  being  admitted  into  the  temporary  and  incipient 
state  of  bliss,  with  an  intimation,  that  they  should  be  promoted  to  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness  and  glory,  as  soon  as  the  appointed  num- 
ber of  their  Jewish  and  Gentile  fellow- confessors  under  the  fioman 
beast  should  have  been  made  complete.  G.  In  the  sixth  seal  a  poli- 
tical catastrophe  or  overthrow  ia  clearly  symbolized.  "The  whole 
framework  of  the  state  is  represented  ae  being  convulsed  and  sub- 
verted, as  it  were  by  an  earthquake.  The  sovereign  rulers  are  de- 
posed. The  princes  and  nobles  are  degraded  and  ruined.  The  higher 
and  lower  jurisdictions  are  set  aside,  and  the  sources  of  the  nation's 
wealth  and  prosperity  taken  away.  Men  of  every  rank  and  degree 
are  compelled  to  abandon  their  means  and  their  homes,  and  are  driven 
in  the  utmost  consternation  and  alarm  to  seek  shelter  where  they  may. 
And  all  this  is  attributed  to  the  anger -of  the  Mediator  on  account  of 
the  persecution  of  bis  faithful  servants.  No  events  recorded  in  his- 
tory will  suit  this  symbolization  so  well  as  those,  which  were  conse- 
quent on  tbe  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Babylonians.  An  Episode  of 
seven  parts  is  inserted  after  the  symbolization -proper  of  the  sixth  seal, 
and  as  supplemental  thereto.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  por- 
tions, of  which  the  first  contains  the  sealing  of  144  chiliads  of  '  the 
servants'  of  the  Lord,  and  the  second  the  beatification  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude, who  have  come  out  of  '  the  great  tribulation.'  (1).  Tbe  Me- 
diator is  symbolized  as  having  prepared,  and  now  holding  in  readiness 
for  action  a  company  of  devastators,  consisting  of  four  great  powers, — 
the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Qrecian,— 
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poveiB,  that  should  fixerciBe  lordship  over  the  holy  land,  and  bring 
ita  people  into  bondage,  in  retribution  of  the  ill  treatment,  which  His 
eerrants  had  received  at  the  handa  of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  lerael 
and  Judah.  (2).  Sat  the  action  of  these  kingdomB  he  is  tepreeented 
as  reBtrainiug,  until  the  laat  '  ten  of  the  righteous  ones'  who  should 
suffer  for  the  truth's  sake,  in  the  doomed  city  and  state  of  the  Jews, 
Bhould  have  been  made  secure  of  the  reward  prepaied  for  such.  The 
righteoueness  of  these  procurea  the  'sparing'  for  a  whUe,  not  only 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judab,  but  also  of  the  territory  of  the  iBraelitish 
Samaritans,  and  even  of  heathendom.  (3).  The  number  of  the  re- 
deemed being  too  great  for  the  seer  to  count,  it  is  made  known  to 
him  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  shown  to  be,  not  only  immensely 
great,  but  also  absolutely  perfect  and  complete,  so  that  not  a  single 
individual  is  wanting.  (4),  It  is  also  rfiown,  that  tbe  appointed 
nnmbei  from  each  tribe  of  tbe  sons  of  Israel  is  accurately  complete. 
(5).  In  tbe  second  part., '  a  vast  multitude'  of  victorious  confessors  are 
represented,  as  making  their  appearance  in  the  Divine  presence  through 
the  Mediator,  and,  as  they  enter  into  the  seventh  heaven,  breaking 
forth  into  a  song  of  praise  to  Crod  and  the  lamb  for  their  deliverance 
out  of '  the  great  tribulation'  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  seale.  These  are 
symbolized  as  being  sons  of  Israel,  who,  having  '  gotten  the  victory 
over  the  beast'  of  their  time,  have  been  gathered  together  from  every 
quarter,  and  are  now,  in  falfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  such  In  the 
fifth  seal,  admitted  into  the  immortal  rest  of  heaven,  in  precedence  of 
the  great  body  of  the  righteous,  and  in  earnest  of  the  higher  glory 
to  be  conferred  on  them,  when  the  time  shall  arrive  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  '  crowns'  and  '  thrones.'  In  this  multitude  are  included  the 
144  chiliada  of  martyred  confessors,  and  those  who  hod  been  confes' 
Bors,  but  not  martyrs.  (6).  In  response  to  the  palm -bearers'  song 
of  praise,  the  angelic  hosts,  being  led  to  contemplate  anew  the  won- 
ders and  blessings  of  redemption,  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
throne,  and  burst  forth  into  a  dosology,  in  which  they  ascribe  to  God 
every  excellence  in  the  highest  degree  and  to  the  greatest  extent. 
(7).  Because  by  symbolization  to  tbe  eye,  the  past  history  or  future 
condition  of  the  beatified  confessors  could  not  be  depicted,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong  comes  forward  to 
make  a  statement  in  reference  to  these  pointi^  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  at  large.  The  multitude  are  declared  to  have  come  out 
of  the  tribulation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  seala,  iu  order  to  show,  that 
they  were  confessors  of  the  regal  period.  This  tells  at  once  the  tale 
of  their  past  history.  As  to  their  future  state,  it  is  described  as  being 
one  of  unmixed  happiness,  and  due  to  their  stedfast  adherence  to  and 
confession  of  tbe  truth  of  God.  Their  delightful  employment  will  be 
to  serve  God  without  interraption,  and  with  free  access  to  His  imme- 
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diate  preeence.  He  will  ever  keep  them  fiom  all  hurtful  things. 
They  will  be  exposed  to  no  perils  from  without,  nor  suffer  from  any 
evils  within.  For  '  the  Lord  Himself  will  be  their  shepherd ;  and 
they  can  fear  no  evil,  because  He  is  with  them,  and  Hia  rod  and  staff, 
they  comfort  and  protect  them.'  He  will  secure  to  them  everlasting 
bliss,  and  will  keep  for  off  from  them  eveiy  cause  of  sorrow.  7.  After 
the  Epilogue  follows  in  due  course  the  tevetUh  seat.  But,  inasmuch  aa 
this  was  to  be  expanded  to  a  great  length,  and  to  consist  itself  of 
many  heptads,  it  necessaiily  could  not  ae  a  whole  be  included  in  the 
beptad  of  the  seals.  Hence  a  preludial  syllabus  has  been  prefixed  to 
it ;  and  this  has  been  made  to  supply  its  place,  and  to  complete  the 
heptad.  Preceding  this  prelude,  and  immediately  consequent  on  the 
openiug  of  the  seal,  is  a  half  hour's  silence,  which  (besides  other  sig- 
nifications, that  it  may  have)  symbolizes,  ae  I  think,  the  passing  over 
in  silence  of  the  Autiochian  persecution,  with  the  events  symbolized 
in  Daniel's  prophecies  as  having  led  to  it.  The  prelude  itself,  after 
introducing  the  angels  of  the  trumpets  (with  the  view  to  intimate, 
that  they  are  the  agents  in  the  events  to  which  it  refers,  and  thus  to 
show,  that  it  relates  to  the  occurrences  symbolized  under  the  trum- 
pets),— the  prelude  in  the  first  place  depicts  the  rendering  acceptable 
in  God's  sight  of  the  prayers  of  saints,  by  the  application  to  them  of 
the  Mediator's  merits,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  intercession.  It 
thus  indicates  by  Implication,  that  a  persecution,  similar  and  parallel 
to  that  of  the  fifth  seal  (the  sufierers  in  which  must  be  '  the  fellow- 
servants  and  brethren'  therein  spoken  of),  forma  the  chief  subject- 
matter  of  the  seventh  seal.  This  symbolization  is  followed  by  another, 
which  represents  the  making  an  end  of  intercession,  and  the  issuing 
of  a  Divine  decree  for  the  condign  punishment  of  the  persecutors. 
We  have  seen,  that  in  the  former  instance  the  saints  who  testified  to 
the  truth  under  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel  and  Jndab,  and  the  de- 
struction which  came  upon  Jerusalem  at  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians, 
are  had  in  view  :  and  in  this  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the 
testifiers  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Bomans,  and  subsequently  of  Bome  herself,  are  the 
subjects  of  the  prophecy. 

EEPTAD  of  the  Trumpets,  wi(h  two  HEPTADAL  Episodes 

indiuled  in  the  tiUh  : 

Nos.  XIV,  XV,  XVI :  Chs.  viii ;  6-si.   b.o.  70  to  a.d.  70. 

HEPTAD  XIV:  Chs.  viii;  6-ix  and  xi;  15-19. 

VIII ;  6.  541-4.  Aud  the  leven  angels,  uAo  had  the  se 

prepared  thmuelve»,  that  they  might  sound. 
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This  verse  serves  merely  as  an  introductory  headiog  to  the  trum- 
pets.— The  tmrnpet-soundingB  are  bo  mauy  herald-blasts  of  coming 
judgments.  They  are  as  it  were  an  encompaeaing  of  the  seat  of  the 
BomoD  beast.  The  miniature  prototype  of  them  is  to  be  foond  in  the 
encompassing  for  seven  successive  days  of  the  devoted  Jericho.  Aa 
on  that  occasion  there  were  for  six  days  single  perambulations  by  the 
seven  priesta  and  single  blasts  of  the  seven  trumpets,  but  on  the 
seventh  day  seven  perambulations  and  seven  blasts,  so  bere  the 
seventh  trumpet  exceeds  in  dimensions,  and  much  more  in  its  effects, 
all  the  preceding  six  put  together. — The  trumpet-beptad  forms  (as  I 
have  shown)  the  eeal-epoch  or  epoch  of  crisis  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  seals  -.  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  common,  and  between  which 
it  stands  as  a  transition-period.  It  extends  tATonologiealti/  from  B.C. 
70  to  A.D.  70,  including  hittorically  the  rise  of  the  civil  power  of  Rome 
relatively  to  the  Jewish  nation,  the  rise  of  tbe  religious  power  of 
Christianity,  and  the  downfalls  of  the  civil  and  the  religious  powers 
of  Judea  and  of  Bome. 

Tbe  following  are  a  few  of  the  interpretations  of  the  trumpets  as  a 
whole,  or  of  their  two  principal  divisions. — Various  classes  of  Cbria- 
tians  [Tichonius].  Judgments  previous  to  tbe  consummation  [An- 
dreas]. They  regress  to  the  Christian  era,  and  extend  to  the  end, 
being  parallel  with  the  seals  [Joachim].  Tbey  represent  seven  here- 
eies  from  Tatian  to  Mahomet  [Luther].  Heresies  from  the  apostles 
to  tbe  Beformation  [Bullinger].  The  history  of  Christendom  from 
the  time  of  writing  to  tbe  consummation  [Foxe].  They  are  all  future 
[Blbeira].  Ecclesiastical  history  from  Conatantine  to  the  Beforma- 
tion [Brightman].  From  tbe  first  to  the  second  advent  [Parens]. 
Gothic  ravages  [Jurieu].  Judgments  from  which  the  144,000  are 
delivered  [Burgh].  The  fint  six:  from  a.d.  337  to  750  [Lowman]. 
Troubles  before  Vespasian's  arrival  [Wetst^in].  Tlte  Jint /our  =  judg- 
ments on  the  Jews  [Bossuet].  Tumults  under  Florus  [Herder].  Judg- 
ments on  inanimate  things  at  the  second  advent  [Todd],  a.d.  410  to 
476  [Barnes].  The  first  three  relate  to  troubles  previous  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  [Lee].  The  la»t  three  relate  to  heathen  Bome 
[Bossuet], 

Dtv.  1.    THB  rmei  iRrMPET.     The  civil  war  in  Jvdea,  ending  in  the 

accession  of  the  Idumean  dynasty  :  B.o.  70  to  40. 

VIII ;  7.  545-549.  And  ihe  first  toandoi :  and  there  came  hail  and 

fire  mingled  in  blood  ;  and  they  were  cast  unto  the  earth :  and  the  third 

c/the  ear&  was  burnt  up ;  and  the  third  of  the  trees  vxu  burnt  up ;  and 

all  green  grass  teas  burnt  up, 

VIII ;  7.  545,  And  the  first  sounded  :  and  there  came  hail  and  fire 
mingled  in  blood.    The  ordinal  numbers  in  all  the  seals,  except  the 
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fifth,  are  emphasized  by  the  repetition  of  the  article,  but  none  in  thoae 
of  the  trumpets.  The  emphasis  may,  perhaps,  have  been  intended 
to  indicate  the  complete  consecativenesB  of  the  things  symbolized  in 
the  seals  one  on  another,  that  is,  that  the  whole  series  proper  to  one 
vonld  in  each  case  be  completed  before  the  next  began.  Its  omis- 
sion, then,  would  denote,  that  there  was  not  the  same  full  consecutive- 
nesa  in  the  case  of  the  trumpets.  The  Buccesaive  soundings  ma;  mark 
a  succession  in  the  commencements  of  the  events ;  but  the  events,  or 
the  efi'ects  of  them,  proper  to  one  may  not  have  been  ended  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  another  or  other  later  series,  and  so  the  events 
of  the  earlier  trumpets  have  been  more  or  less  contemporaneous  with 
those  of  the  later.  A  review  of  the  symbolizationa  of  the  first  four, 
especially  as  compared  with  those  of  the  first  four  vials,  wilt  confirm 
this.  '  The  earth,'  '  the  sea,'  '  the  rivers,'  '  the  heavens,'  are  affected 
in  succession,  thus  following  an  order  which  seems  to  have  been  sng- 
,  geeted  by  the  nearness  of  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  universe  to  man. 
But  events  would  not  actually  occur  in  conformity  with  such  a  natural 
order ;  and  still  less  would  they  (as  is  the  case  in  the  vial-series)  a 
second  time  follow  the  same  order.  The  inference  is,  that  the  events 
symbolized  in  one  or  both  of  these  series  cannot  in  their  entirety  be 
represented  in  consecutive  order.  And  the  most  probable  view  of  the 
three  series  would  appear  to  be,  that  the  seals  are  substantially  conse- 
cutive, the  vials  in  the  main  contemporaneous,  and  the  trumpets 
partly  one,  and  partly  the  other,  that  is,  their  commencements  only 
are  relatively  consecutive. — Hail  is  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the 
irruption  of  hostile  forces,  and  of  the  devastation  which  they  cause ; 
inasmuch  as  a  hailstorm  comes  on  suddenly,  sweeps  everything  before 
it,  and  does  irreparable  injury  to  standing  crops  (cp.  Eze.  13 ;  11). 
It  is  so  interpreted  by  the  Oneirocritics.  And  Wemyss  says ;  "  A 
tempestuous  shower  may  be  the  symbol  of  war.  Thus  Pindar  com- 
pares war  to  a  shower  :  Isthm.  Od.  6.  And  Hannibal  compares  Fabius 
Maximus  hovering  on  the  hills  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  afterwards  com- 
ing down  to  snatch  the  victory  qut  of  his  hands,  to  a  cloud  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  breaking  out  afterwards  into  a  shower,  with  storms 
and  flashes  (Plutarch  on  Faliiu)."  But  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
statement  so  commonly  put  forth,  that  }iail  implies  an  irruption 
from  the  North.  Cp.  Job  37 ;  22  :  Pr.  25 ;  23  ;  Ca.  4 ;  16.  It  can- 
not have  so  specific  a  sense ;  and  in  particular  to  assign  this  sense 
here  is  to  violate  congruity  of  interpretation,  since  the  same  signi- 
fication cannot  be  attached  to  the  accompanying  terms,  fire  and 
bhod,  nor  yet  in  the  other  examples  in  C.  11;  19  and  C.  16;  21. 
The  precedents  will  fully  confirm  this.  Job  36 ;  22-3 ;  '  The  bail 
....  against  the  day  of  war.'  Is.  28  ;  2  (relating  to  Shalmanezer: 
cp.  30 ;  30) ;  '  The  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  strong  one,  who,  as 
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a  tempest  of  hail,  .  .  .  shall  cast  down.'  la.  32 ;  19  (as  rendered  hy 
Lowth) ; 

"  Bat  the  hiul  Bball  fall,  and  the  forest  be  bronght  dovn, 
And  the  citj  ahall  be  laid  level  with  the  pltun." 

Ese.  38 ;  9,  22  (of  Gog) ;  '  Thou  ahalt  come  like  a  storm.'  '  I  will 
plead  aguDst  him  with  6io(x{,  .  .  .  and  great  Aatbfones,  and  ^re.'  See 
Ouid»,  199. — There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  first  four  trumpets 
and  vials,  the  writer  bad  his  eye  on  the  Egyptian  plagues.  But  in 
his  use  of  the  terms  there  is  all  the  difference,  that  can  exist  between 
what  is  literal,  and  what  is  symboLcal ;  and  much  error  has  arisen 
from  overlooking  this  difference.  In  the  trumpet  before  us  the  seventh 
plague  ha&been  had  in  view :  '  So  there  was  hail,  and  fire  mingled 
with  the  hail,  .  .  .  and  the  hail  smote  every  herb,  and  brake  every 
tree*  (Ex.  9;  24:  op.  Jos.  10;  11).  Hence,  elsewhere  we  frequently 
find  'fire'  or  '  thunderbolts,' and  sometimes  'blood,'  associated  with 
'  hail.' — Fire  appears  to  be  used  as  a  symbol  of  some  dire  mean  of 
destmctioD,  which  is  not  specified  (as  in  C.  11 ;  5 :  13 ;  13  :  16  ;  8  : 
Pb.  6S;  12:  Is.  42;  25:  66;  IS:  Eze.  20;  20-22:  Zee.  13;  9);  and 
sometimes,  more  specificaUy,  with  a  reference  to  the  evils  arising  from 
civil  wars  (as  here  and  in  C.  9;  Il-IE^.—Blood  is  another  symbol  of 
evils  arising  from  hostile  contentious ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  nature 
of  a  symbol  to  he  diverse  from  the  thing  symbolized,  it  would  even 
less  than  hail  or /re  denote  actual  bloodahedding.  "  The  blood  is  the 
life  thereof;"  and  hence  it  may  be,  that  (as  Qrotiua  says)  '  blood  de- 
notes every  kind  of  immature  death ;'  or,  politically,  a  deadly  corrup- 
tion in  the  body  politic.  Cp.  Eze.  14 ;  19 :  32  ;  16 :  39 ;  17.— In  the 
mingling  of  bail  and  fire  in  blood  there  seems  to  be  an  incongruity, 
which  may  possibly  denote  some  apparent  contrarieties  in  the  things 
signified.  I  would  not,  however,  lay  any  stress  on  this  conjecture. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  assign  any  distinct  significations  to  the 
three  symbols.  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  three  have 
been  introduced,  partly  for  the  sake  of  congmity  with  the  other 
trumpet-symbol  izations  (in  which  we  shall  find  tjie  number  three  con- 
stantly appearing),  and  partly  (in  the  natura  of  a  superlative)  to  inten- 
sify the  idea  of  the  resulting  calamities.  With  the  latt«r  objeot  in 
view,  rather  than  as  denoting  distinct  things,  they  are  frequently 
associated  together  in  Scripture. 

546.  And  they  were  eait  unto  the  earth.  Congmity  with  all  the  ac- 
companying terms,  and  especially  with  Ihe  sea,  rivert,  &c.,  of  the  fol- 
lowing trumpets,  requires  that  earth  here  betaken  symbolically.  The 
use  of  the  same  terms  (earUi,  sea,  trees)  in  the  corresponding  passage 
in  G.  7;  1-3  confirms  this  (see  on  454-6).  So  taken,  the  Holy  land 
will  be  denoted.    And  this  is  a  most  important  point  to  have  de- 
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teTmined ;  because  it  fixes  the  teem  of  the  eTcrtto  ;  and,  if  it  does  not 
accurately  fix  the  epoch,  it  goes  far  towards  doing  ho,  and  absotatelj 
excludes  those  interpretatioDs,  which  aBsign  an  epoch,  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  Jewish  reference. 

647.  And  the  third  of  ike  earth  was  burnt  up.  This  clause  is  omitted 
in  the  B.  T.;  but  authorized  by  the  most  ancient  authorities,  and  rs- 
ceived  in  all  the  best  editions. — A  third  is  commonly  said  to  be  "  a 
rsbbinism,  expressing  a  considerable  number,"  as  e.g.,  in  Bah.  Mard.  ; 
'  Wben  B.  Akiba prayed,  ...  the  world  was  struck  with  a  curse;  and 
then  the  third  of  the  olives,  the  third  of  the  wheat,  and  the  third  of 
the  barley  was  smitten.'  The  term  'ooneiderable'  is  indeed  indefi- 
nite and  comparative,  but  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  '  inconsi- 
derable' might  not  be  well  sabstituted  for  it.  The  passages  quoted  in 
support  of  the  former  do  not  bear  it  out ;  and  a  fraction  lees  than  a 
half  seems  ill-adapted  to  represent  a  considerable  portion  of  a  thing. 
The  contrast,  too,  of  the  third  of  the  earth  with  the  whole  of  the  grass 
ie  opposed  to  such  a  construction  here.  And  it  may  further  be  re- 
marked, that  a  contrast  is  apparently  intended  between  the  first  four 
trumpets  and  the  first  four  vials  in  respect  of  the  third  parts  only 
being  affected  under  the  former,  while  the  wholes  of  the  objects  are 
brought  to  ruin  under  the  latter  -,  and  this  tends  to  support  the  same 
view. — The  earth  here  may  properly  be  taken  t«  include  not  only  the 
country  itself,  but  also  its  constitution  and  institntione. — BunU-vp. 
The  Greek  word  expresses  emphatically  complete  destruction.  The 
reference  in  it  to  the/re  of  the  first  clause  seems  to  show,  that  that 
(whatever  it  may  mean)  represents  the  chief  instrument  of  the  cala- 
mities. But  its  use  in  respect  of  the  earth,  the  trees,  and  the  grots  shows, 
that  we  must  take  the  term  in  a  loose  generic  sense,  and  not  attempt 
to  interpret  it  with  any  literality. 

548.  And  the  third  of  the  trees  vxis  burnt  up.  3Vees  (as  T  have  shown 
on  458)  are  commonly  made  symbols  of  men  or  classes  of  men ;  and, 
standing  in  connexion  with  grass,  will  denote  the  higher  classes  M 
opposed  to  the  lower. 

549.  AtuI  all  green  grass  was  huTTtt  vp.  C.  9  ;  4  shorn,  that  ffrats 
means  men  (cp.  Is.  37 ;  27  :  40  ;  6  :  1  Co.  3  ;  12),  But  in  that  text  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  grass  and  the  green  thing.  Whence  we 
may  infer,  that  the  insertion  of  the  epithet  green  here  is  not  without 
6  special  object ;  and  I  know  not  what  it  can  be,  if  not  to  limit  the 
statement  either  to  those  of  the  lower  classes  who  were  in  a  thriving 
condition,  or  to  those  who  were  regarded  as  being  on  the  Lord's  side, 
just  as  in  Hermas  '  the  green  trees  are  the  righteoua.'  Cp.  Job.  5 ; 
2S:  8;  12,  16l  16;  32:  Ps.  23;  2;  37;  35  i  72;  16:  90:  6;  92; 
7,  14:  Is.  16;  6:  35;  7:  44;  4:  Je.  11;  16:  17;  8:  Ho.  14;  8. 

The  generic  sense  which  results  from  our  inquiry  into  the  symboliza- 
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tioQ  of  this  trampet  is  as  follows.  At  the  commeDcing  epoch  a  war, 
and  apparently  a  civil  war,  which  was  productive  of  grievous  calami- 
ties of  various  kinds,  began  in  '  the  good  land'  inhabited  hj  G^d's 
people.  A  part  (hut  comparatively  an  iucousiderable  one)  of  the 
country,  the  institutions,  and  the  higher  classes,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  more  thriving  part  of  the  population,  suffered  greatly, 
their  prosperity  heing  withered  as  by  the  scorching  of  fire. 

Aatothe  hUlorieal  application,  it  can  of  course  only  be  determined 
by  having  previously  ascertained  the  epoch  and  the  locality,  to  which 
the  symbolizations  refer.  The  Utter  has  been  ascertained  above  (on 
546),  and  both  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  Guide,  p.  103  ss.  And 
time  and  place  having  been  thus  determined,  we  have  a  sure  bans  for 
a  particular  interpretation.  Turning,  then,  to  the  history,  I  find  (in 
Bell's  Chronology  under  Palestine)  this  record  ;  "  Hyrcanus  II,  B.o. 
70,  Deposed  by  Aristobulus  II,  65.  The  contest  of  the  two  brothere 
decided  by  Pompey  at  Jenualem,  63.  DePbndxnt  uTON  BOKi,  63." 
And  hence  it  appears,  that  the  seven  years  from  b.c.  70  to  63  (which 
dates  I  adopt  as  the  eras  of  the  first  and  second  trumpets)  were  a 
period  of  civil  war  between  two  brothers ;  who  (or  whose  shares  of  the 
evils  brought  upon  their  country)  may  possibly  have  been  specially 
represented  by  t^  Aai7  and  the  fire  respectively,  and  the  relationship 
between  them  by  these  being  mixed  together  t'n  or  iy  hlood ;  or  else, 
possibly,  thehail  and  the  fire  may  stand  for  tbo  brothers,  and  the  blood 
for  the  deadly  enemy,  whom  they  conjointly  were  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing. Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  this  civil  war  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  and  that  to  it  were  traced 
all  the  evils,  which  subsequently  came  upon  the  Jews.  For  thus 
writes  Josephns,  after  carefully  fixing  the  commencement  of  the  evil 
at  B.C.  70 ;  "  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  occasioned  the  misery  which 
came  upon  Jerusalem  by  levying  war  upon  one  another.  For  noto  we 
lott  our  liberty,  and  were  deprived  of  that  country,  which  vx  had  gained 
by  our  arms  from  the  St/rtana"  (_A»i.  XIV  :  iv ;  5).  And  again  (Pre/, 
to  War*,  7) ;  '  Their  quarrel  brought  upon  their  country  the  Romans 
and  Pompey.'  Independently,  then,  of  the  evils  which  the  civil  war 
itself  must  have  brought  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  looking  at  it  as  the 
cause  of  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  power  (which  is  the  ground  of 
its  introduction  here),  it  is  appropriately  symbolized  as  withering  to 
some  extent  the  country  and  its  institutions,  the  upper  classes,  their 
privileges  and  powers,  and  universally  the  body  of  the  people  in 
respect  of  those  liberties,  which  caused  them  to  be  prosperous  and 
well-affected.  With  regard  to  the  last  Josephus  tells  na,  that  they 
were  opposed  to  both  the  brothers,  and  '  complained  that,  though 
these  two  were  the  posterity  of  priests,  yet  did  they  seek  to  change 
the  government  of  the  nation  to  another  form  in  order  to  enslave 
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them.'  And  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  miseries,  whtcit  the 
civil  war  entailed  on  tlie  people,  from  the  changes  which  took  place. 
Hyrcanus  first  took  the  government  as  the  lawful  heir.  Aristobulus 
then  rebelled ;  and,  having  defeated  his  brother,  compelled  him  to 
abdicate.  A  solemn  treaty  and  reconciliation  took  place  between 
them;  but  Hyrcanuq  broke  it,  fled  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  b.iH 
shortly  returned  with  50,000  men  to  make  war  upon  his  brother.  The 
latter,beingshnt  upin  Jerusalem  and  reduced  to  extremities  by  famine, 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Scaurus,  Fompey'e  lieutenant ;  and  when, 
throngh  fear  of  the  Bomans,  Aretas  and  Hyrcanna  retreated,  he  pur- 
Bned  and  '  slew  above  6000  of  them.'  Hyrcauua  then  fled  to  Fompey, 
and  by  bribes  and  abject  supplications  (euch  as  his  brother  was  too 
prond  to  make)  induced  him  to  march  into  Judea.  Jerusalem  was 
given  up  to  Pompey  by  the  party  of  Hyrcanoa ;  but  that  of  Aristo- 
bulus defended  the  temple  for  three  months  against  all  the  force  of 
the  Romans,  sufiering  hardships  surpassed  only  by  those  of  the  last 
.Boman  siege.  When  the  temple  was  at  length  taken,  '  many  of  the 
priests  were  slain  at  the  altar,'  says  Josephus  (Wars  I :  vii ;  5),  'as 
preferring  their  sacred  duties  to  their  own  preservation.  The  greatest 
part  were  Hlaughtered  by  their  own  countrymen  of  the  adverse  faction. 
Very  many  threw  themselves  down  the  precipices ;  while  some  s§t 
fire  to  the  buildings,  and  were  burnt  with  them.  Of  the  Jews  12,000 
were  slain,  but  of  the  Romans  very  few.  Yet,  amidst  oil  these  calami- 
ties, nothing  bo  sensibly  afiected  the  nation,  as  that  the  Holy  place, 
which  had  hitherto  been  seen  by  none,  should  be  exposed  to  strangers ; 
for  Pompey  and  his  attendants  went  into  the  sanctuary  (whither  it 
was  not  lawful  for  any  to  enter  but  the  High  Priest),  and  saw  what 
was  deposited  therein.' 

Fompey's  intrusion  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  thns  related  by  Taci* 
tus  (Sial.  V.  9) ;  "  Cneius  Pompey  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  who 
subdued  the  Jews,  and  entered  the  temple  by  right  of  conquest.  It 
thus  became  generally  known,  that  it  was  an  empty  building,  with 
not  a  single  statue  of  the  gods  in  it,  and  with  arcana  void  of  deco- 
ration. The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  dismantled :  the  temple  was 
left  standing." 

Such  a  war,  and  siege,  and  profanation  of  the  temple  by  the  Ro- 
mans, occurring  at  the  commencement  of  a  tepluagintal  period  before 
the  Christian  era,  might  well  he  regarded  as  parallelistic  to,  and  pre- 
figurative  of  that  more  dire  war,  and  siege,  and  destruction  of  both 
the  city  and  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  which,  at  the  close  of  a  aep- 
tuagintal  period  after  the  Obristian  era,  put  a  final  end  to  the  Jewish 
nation  and  polity.  And  hence  it  would  form  a  most  suitable  com- 
mencement for  the  transition- period,  or  period  in  which  "  the  ends  of 
the  t^es  met  together"  (1  Co.  10  j  11).    Pompey  made  Hyrcanus 
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High  Priest,  bat  deprived  him  of  all  authority  heyoud  Judea,  and 
even  of  many  towns  within  it,  and  placed  Jadea  itself  under  the  Pre- 
fect of  Syria,  and  made  it  tributary  to  the  Bomans  (b.o.  63).  The 
calamities,  however,  which  the  war  between  Hyrcanna  and  Aristobu- 
l^g  superinduced,  did  not  terminate  here.  Aristobulns  and  bis  chil- 
dren were  carried  captive  to  Bome;  but  his  ^dest  son,  Alexander, 
mode  hia  escape,  levied  war  upon  Hyrcanus,  took  Jerusalem  and 
other  strong  places,  and  would  again  have  deposed  Uyrconus,  if  Ga- 
biniuB  and  Uark  Antony  had  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter, 
and  defeated  Alexander  in  a  great  battle.  The  war,  however,  con- 
tinued ;  but  eventually  the  Bomans  prevailed.  Gabiniua  then  divided 
the  country  into  five  provinces,  restricting  the  authority  of  Hyrcanua 
to  that  in  which  Jerusalem  was  situated,  and  to  the  care  of  the 
temple.  "  S9  the  Jews  were  now  freed  from  monarchical  autho- 
rity, and  were  governed  for  the  future  by  an  aristocracy."  But  now 
AristobuluB  made  his  escape,  and  renewed  the  war.  It  continued  for 
some  time ;  and  in  one  battle  alone  500U  out  of  8000  of  his  forces  are 
said  to  have  been  slain.  Eventually  Arietobulus  was  carried  back  to 
Rome.  But  then  his  son  Alexander  '  got  together  a  very  great  army, 
and  set  about  killing  all  the  Bomans  that  were  in  the  country.'  In 
'  the  battle  that  ensued  '  10,000  of  hie  men  were  slain.'  Xext  comes 
Graasns  (b.o.  54),  and  stripe  the  temple  of  all  the  gold,  which  Pompey 
hod  left.  Then  Cassina,  in  his  flight  from  the  FarthiaDs,  carries 
SQ,000  Jews  into  slavery.  Finally,  two  Edomites  (Antipater  and 
Herod)  obtain  the  procuratorship  of  the  country.  For  a  time  they 
make  Hyrconua  their  puppet.  And  in  the  end  the  whole  of  the  be- 
loved Asmonean  race  is  eiterminated  by  the  cruel  Herod.  Thus  was 
the  unhappy  Judea,  from  the  time  of  the  contention  between  the  two 
brothers,  until  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Idumean  family,  and  the 
Parthian  invasion  (aay  from  b.o.  70  till  drca  b.c.  40),  a  prey  to  civil 
war  and  to  an  irresistible  foe.  Well  might  it  be  represented  as  being 
deluged  '  by  hall  and  fire,  mixed  together  with  blood.' 

Lest  exception  should  he  taken  to  my  having  carried  down  the  his- 
tory, appertaining  to  this  trumpet,  to  a  date  later  than  the  commence- 
ments of  those  which  follow,  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  coll  to  mind 
what  was  shown  on  No.  545  ;  and  to  consider  that,  as  the  principle  of 
the  symbolical  arrangement  in  the  first  four  trumpets  is  territorial 
(the  earth,  the  teat,  the  rivert,  and  the  heavenly  hodiet  being  affected  in 
succession),  it  must  follow,  that  it  cannot  be  also  chronological  as 
between  the  several  trumpets ;  but  that,  at  the  most,  the  commence- 
ments only  can  be  relatively  consecutive,  the  events  proper  to  each 
divifiiou,  of  whatever  date  they  may  be,  being  necessarily  assigned  to 
that  division.  I  have  limited  this  observation  to  the  first  four  trum- 
pets; because  there  is  a  wide  distinction  observable  between  them  and 
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the  three  laat.  The  latter  are  Dot  anaoged  od  the  territorial  piin- 
ciple.  They  aie  marked  off  from  the  fonner  by  an  emphatic  break 
(6 ;  13),  and  are  dietinguiehed  as  '  The  Woe-trumpeta.'  And  the  com- 
paratively great  expansion  of  them  indicates,  that  the  first  four  (each 
of  which  ie  cootaiaed  in  a  single  sentence)  stand  in  the  relation  of  &n 
introduction  to  the  three  last,  just  as  the  first  four  seals  do  to  the 
three  last.  The  septuagtntal  period,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  being 
divided  into  two  periods  of  30  and  40  years  respectively. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  interpretations  given  of  this  trumpet. 
— It  is  directed  against  Judaism  [BuUinger].  Against  Tatian's  heresy 
[Chy^EBus].  The  destruction  of  Jerusslem  [Foxe].  Against  Arian- 
ism  [Srightman].  Incnrsions  of  Alaric  and  the  Goths  [Hede,  Sir 
I.  Newton,  Elliott].  From  Trajan  to  Gallue  [Vitringa].  Jewish 
persecutions  of  Christianity  [Woodhouse].  a.d.  37$  [Cnninghame]. 
A.».  395  Bs.  [Faber].    The  Albigenses  [Croly], 

Div.  2.  THz  SBOOND  TBDuPET.  Tlit  vxtn  o/thefirtt  Triumvirate,  w&k& 
reiulted  in  Jvliua  Ccesar'a  becoming  Emperor  :  b.o.  63  to  48. 

YIII;  8-9.  550-555.  Arid  (he  seanid  angel  tounded  :  and  as  U 
were  a  great  mountain  burning  with  fire  teas  ea*t  irtlo  the  tea  :  and  th« 
third  of  the  tea  became  blood;  and  the  third  of  the  created  thing*  vAieh 
[are]  in  the  sea,  those  having  souls,  died  ;  aitd  the  third  of  the  shtpe  vat 
destroyed. 

VIII;  8.  550-1.  At  it  were  a  great  vwuntain  burTiing  with  fire 
tutu  cast  tnfo  Oie  sea.  As  a  symbol  a  mountain  represents  a  kingdom 
or  Btste  (see  on  440,  and  Is.  2 ;  2  :  11 ;  9  :  Da.  2  ;  3d,  44-5 :  Zee.  4 ; 
7)  and  especially  a,  heathen  kingdom  (Eze.  6 ;  2-6 ;  Je.  2 ;  23  :  Mi. 
4;  1);  because  "mountains  were  (Ae_^i«  q/'i'ffljtwmm"  (Wemyss). — 
Burning  with  fire  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean,  that  the  mountain 
was  an  eruptive  volcano ;  but  perhaps  it  may  intend,  that  the  moun- 
tain was  enveloped  in  flames.  The  difi'erence  will  affect  only  the 
force  of  the  symbol ;  for  in  either  case  the  power  of  the  mountain  to 
dry  up  the  sea,  that  is,  of  the  thing  signified  to  devastate  and  destroy, 
will  he  denoted.  The  same  symbol  is  used  in  reference  to  the  literal 
Babylon  in  Je.  51 ;  25 ;  "  Behold  I  am  (gainst  thee,  0  destroying 
mountain,  eaith  the  Lord.  .  .  .  And  I  will  .  .  .  make  thee  a  burn- 
ing mountain,"  that  is,  an  extinct  volcano. — "  Great  disorders  and 
commotions,"  says  Wemyss,  "  and  especially  when  kingdoms  are 
moved  by  hostile  invasions,  are  expressed  in  the  prophetic  style  by 
carrying  or  casting  mountains  into  the  sea  :  cp.  Fs.  46  ;  2  :  Bev.  6 ; 
14  :  16  i  20."— rAe  »eo  is,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  /ntrod.  p.  11,  the 
territory  of  the  nations  or  Gentiles. 

552.  And  the  third  oftJiesea  became  blood,  i.e.,  a  portion  of  heathen- 
dom became  politically  disorganized.     The  euggeslive  prebedenta  are 
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in  Ex.  7 ;  19  BB.  ('  The  waters  of  Egypt  were  turned  to  blood,  and  the 
fish  died '),  and  Am.  7 ;  4  ('  The  Lord  called  to  contend  hy  fire,  and  it 
devoured  the  great  deep,  and  did  cat  up  a  part'). 

VIII ;  9.  553-^  And  tiie  third  of  the  created  things  which  art  in 
the  tea,  thote  having  lOnU,  died.  If  the  cretUed  thingt  (cp.  5 ;  IS)  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  widest  sense  as  inclusive  of  thinga  animate  and  in- 
animate, then  not  only  men  but  institutions  would  be  denoted  by  it. 
This  may  be  the  case.  But  I  am  more  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
animate  creation  alone  waa  contemplated.  For  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression seems  to  imply,  that' the  whole  might  have  died.  The  limit- 
ing tenn  4^ix>h  too,  is  not  used  to  express  lifi,  but  a  eotd  as  a  symbol. 
Compare  Chapters  6  ;  9  :  16 ;  3  :  20  ;  4.  Also,  there  seems  to  be  no 
propriety  in  reckoning  the  living  things  to  be  a  third  of  the  animate 
and  inanimate.  And  the  parallel  case  in  the  second  vial  leaves  almost 
no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  created  things,  then,  will  be  a  synonyme 
for  thefithea.  And  these  are  elsewhere  made  symbolical  of  men  ;  see 
Ut.  13;  47.  Soidt  denote  symbolically  in  the  Apocalypse  the  more 
excellent  part  of  mankind  :  in  a  religious  point  of  view  the  righteous; 
and  hence  in  a  political  the  defenders  of  liberty  and  free  institutions. 
So  that  this  clause  will  import,  that  those  men,  who  we»  the  uphold- 
ers of  liberty,  perished  or  were  politically  annihilated. 

555.  And  the  third  of  the  thipt  was  destroyed.  The  term  may  denote 
merchant-ships  in  contradistinction  from  ships  of  war.  And  henc« 
it  has  commonly  been  supposed,  that  trade,  commerce,  or  "  moveable 
riches"  is  symbolized.  But  perhaps  the  thipi  in  this  connexion  may 
rather  signify  the  inanimate  things  of  the  sea,  or  those  by  which  it  is 
rendered  serviceable  to  man.  In  this  case  the  political  institutions, 
by  which  men  are  connected  t<^thei  in  communities  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  would  be  denoted.  Either  signification  would  give  an  ap- 
propriate sense. 

The  generic  retuU  is  Ba  follows.  A  powerful  kingdom  appeoiB  in  the 
territory  of  heathendom,  as  being  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  conflagra- 
tion, setting  on  fire  and  consuming  everythlngwith  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  portion  of  that  territory  becomes 
politically  disorganized, — a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  viz.,  the  friends  of 
liberty  abd  free  institutions,  are  either  slain  or  politically  ann^iilated, 
and  a  part  of  the  political  ties  which  bound  its  difi'erent  divisions  to- 
gether, or  the  means  by  which  the  public  and  social  weal  were  pro- 
moted, are  severed  or  destroyed. 

The  historical  lyaptication  will  now  be  readily  shown. — The  prophecy 
in  Dan.  C.  2,  is  taken  np  here  from  its  terminus  in  w.  35,  45  (see  on 
522).  The  power  of  republican  Borne  is  the  '  stoue  cut  out  of  the 
monntain  without  hands,'  which  (first  in  Antlochus  Epiphanes's  time) 
'  smote  the  image  [the  quadripartite  kingdom,  of  which  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar  was  tbe  founder  and  '  heftd']  upon  its  feet  of  iron  and  clay 
[Syria  and  Egypt],  and  brake  them  in  pieces ;'  and  then  "  became  a 
great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth."  This  pofwer  is  here 
brought  to  view  under  the  very  same  designation  of  "  a  great  moun- 
tain." And,  remembering  tbat  the  heathen  powers  appear  in  pro- 
phecy only  in  respect  of,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  connexion  with 
God's  people,  it  will  at  once  bo  seen,  how  appropriately  Rome  is  in- 
troduced oa  a  blazing  mountain,  setting  the  sea  on  fire  and  filling  it 
up  [i.e.,  overranning  and  devastating  the  heathen  world,  aubverting 
its  goTeroments,  destroying  its  liberties,  and  carrying  off  its  wealth, 
until  it  has  absorbed  the  sea-girt  world  into  itself,  or  made  itself 
almost  coextensive  therewith,  as  the  universal  world-power], — how 
appropriately,  I  say,  at  the  epoch  (b.o.  63),  at  which  it  absorbed  Jndea 
into  itself,  seizing  its  capital,  profaning  iia  temple,  disposing  of  its 
highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical'offices,  and  robbing  it  of  the  kingly 
dignity.  To  dwell  on  the  wars  and  conquests  of  Pompey  and  Cesar 
«t  this  epoch  cannot  be  necessary.  It  might  well  be  said,  that  they 
carried  '  fire  and  sword'  into  all  the  known  woiid,  deluged  a  great 
part  of  it  with  blood,  slew  multitudes  of  its  peoples,  and  destroyed  its 
sources  of  wealth  and  freedom:  in  a  word,  they  'set  tbe  world  on  fire' 
as  it  were.  At  Porapey's  triumph  alone  "there  appeared  the  names 
of  15  conqaered  kingdoms  and  800  captnred  cities."  [There  are  ex- 
positors, who  would  see  in  'the  destruction  of  the  ships'  an  allusion 
to  the  expedition  of  Pompey  against  the  pirates  of  the  Hediterranean, 
by  which  be  is  said  to  have  added  so  "  greatly  to  his  reputation"!] 
While  tbns  the  wars  of  these  two  great  Generals  (which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  raised  Eome  to  the  rank  of  a  prophetic  '  kingdom '  or 
universal  world-power)  may  be  symbolized  by  tbe  casting  of  a  great 
mountain  enveloped  in  flames  into  the  sea,  the  consequences  to  which 
their  wars  conducted  appear  to  be  had  more  especially  in  view  in  what 
follows.  Pompey  and  Caesar,  having  both  attained  tbe  acmd  of 
power  in  the  Bepublic  by  their  military  exploits  and  influence,  and 
each  being  unable  to  brook  a  rival,  led  tbe  forces  of  the  East  and  the  - 
West  against  each  other,  expended  the  best  blood  of  the  Hepublic  in 
civil  war,  annihilated  tbe  foundations  of  liberty  and  those  who  de- 
fended them,  and  loosened  the  bonds  which  held  the  Bepublio 
together,  and  gave  to  it  its  wealth  and  power.  And  so  we  find  an 
historian  saying  ;  "  From  Pompey's  death  (s.c.  48)  we  date  the  ex- 
tinction of  tbe  Bepublic.  From  this  period  the  Senate  was  dis- 
possessed of  its  power;  and  Borne  was  never  without  a,  master."  - 
Hence,  from  the  close  of  this  period  may  be  dated  the  emersion  from 
the  sea  of  the  beast  with  ten  beads  (13 ;  1),  i.e.,  the  conversion  of  the 
Bepublic  into  a  despotism  by  tbe  setting  up  of  the  Imperial  power  of 
the  Cteaars.     And  so  it  appears,  that,  as  under  the  first  trumpet  ia 
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symbolieed  the  ciTiI  war  between  the  tvo  last  of  the  Admoneans, 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  Jewish  liberties,  and  to  the  abBOiptlon  of 
Judea  into  the  empire  of  Rome,  bo  under  the  second  are  symbolized 
those  wars  of  Borne  upon  the  nations,  and  specially  that  civil  war 
between  the  Boman  Generals  of  the  first  Triumrirate,  which  resulted 
ID  the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  fiome,  and  led  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Republic  into  an  Imperial  despotism.  In  reference  to  Judea,  then, 
the  blazing  monntain  was  cast  into  the  sea  in  b.o.  63 :  in  reference  to 
heathendom  in  b,c.  48,  the  era  from  which  the  empire  is  reckoned  to 
commence. 

Here  let  me  take  occasion  to  notice  a  stichoictd  coincidence. 
Pompey  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  prominent  person,  and  the  one 
in  the  ascendant  under  this  tmmpet,  aa  C»8ai  is  under  the  next. 
For  the  former  had  the  aathority  of  the  Senate  in  his  favour,  and 
foHght  on  the  side  o£  liberty,  and  had  Judea  under  his  government. 
His  ascendency,  then,  may  be  considered  to  have  come  to  an  end 
with  the  last  stich  of  this  trumpet.  The  number  of  that  stich  is  555. 
Now  the  sum  of  the  letters  in  Ila/tircuK,  taken  ss  numerals,  is  555. 
Perhaps  in  this  coincidence  some  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that 
Pompey  was  had  in  view  under  this  trumpet,  may  be  rightly  seen. 

The  wars  of  the  two  Triumvirates  and  their  results  may  be  re- 
^  regarded  as  forming  the  principal  subject  of  the  first  six  trumpets. 
Whether  or  not  the  trtumvirates  being  their  pand  topic  u^ay  have 
suggested  the  so  frequent  introduction  of  the  third, — the  repetitions 
of  which  in  the  first  four  amount  to  twelve,  thus  giving  an  average  of 
three  tA  each  of  the  four, — I  leave  to  the  reader  to  judge. 

InterpretiUiomofthe  teixmd  trumpet. — The  Manichean  heresy  [Bale]. 
Heresy  <^  Maiciau  [ChytrKue].  Christianity  absorbing  heathen  Rome 
(Marlorat],  Period  to  Aurelian's  time  [Foxe].  Episcopacy  [Bright- 
man].  Genseric  and  the  Vandals  [Mode,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Faber, 
Elliott,  and  many  others].  Period  to  Gallienns  [Vitringa],  The 
Uotha  [Oanbuz].  Heathen  persecutions  of  Christianity  [Woodhouse]. 
AJ).  S95  [Cuninghame].    Spanish  armada  [Croly]. 

DtT.  3.    THE  THIEtD  TKUMFBT.      The  ftign  of  the  Jtrst  EmptTOT, 

J.  Ccetar:  B.C.  48  ss. 

Vni;  10-11.  S5&-564.  And  the  Udrd  angel  lounded:  and  thert 
fell  a  great  itar  hartiing  at  it  were  a  torch  :  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  of 
the  rivera,  and  upon  the  /ovntaint  of  the  matert :  (And  the  name  of  the 
star  w  eaUtd  WormvMod,')  and  the  third  of  the  vxitere  becoma  viormwood, 
and  many  of  tAe  men  died  from  the  wateri ;  heeatue  they  uere  mad* 
hitler. 

VIII;  la  556-7.  AtMlthertfell  from  the  heaven  a  great  *lar,lum- 
ing  a$  it  mtre  a  torch.     As  the  place  of  origin  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
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preceding  trumpets,  it  may  be  presamed,  th&t  the  introdDction  otjrom 
the  heaven  IB  not  in  this  instance  merely  a  part  of  the  machinery,  but 
that  the  heaven  has  a  special  aignification  attached  to  it  here.  If  so, 
it  would  seem  that  this  clauee  mnst  import,  either  that  the  stai  was  a 
scourge  specially  sent  by  God,  or  that  the  thing  signified  operated  to 
produce  ite  evil  effects  from  the  highest  political  station  (see  p.  11). 
That  the  act  of  falling  is  not  here  the  point  of  the  Bymholisation  is 
made  evident  by  the  consideration,  that  the  degradf^oii  of  the  thing 
signified  could  scarcely  be  productive  of  the  evil  efi'ects,  which  are 
attributed  to  it,  and  to  piodnce  which  was  the  object  of  the  falling. 
Taking  all  the  circumatances  into  account,  I  think  that  the  tatter 
alternative  gives  the  true  solution. — A  great  star  must  denote  a  mighty 
Potentate  or  rulor(Bee  p.  106). — Blazing  like  a  torch  oi  firebrand  must 
be  added  to  heighten  the  conception  of  its  fearful  character,  and  so  of 
that  of  the  ruler  signified.  In  Is.  7 ;  4  Fekah  and  Bezin,  enemies  of 
Ahaz,  are  called  '  the  two  tails  of  smoking  firebrands.'  And  so,  when 
Hecuba  dreamt,  that  she  brought  forth  a  torch,  this  was  interpreted  to 
mean,  that  the  child  would  prove  to  be  the  ruin  of  his  country  :  and 
hence  Euripides  called  Paris  'the  bitter  representative  of  a  torch.'  In 
like  manner  Horace,  speaking  of  Hannibal,  compares  bim  to  a  blazing 
torch.  And  streams  of  fire  like  torches,  of  which  Livy  gives  instances, 
were  looked  upon  as  ill  omens.  Thus,  among  the  omens  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  mentioned  by  Josephus  are  '  a  star  reaembliug 
a  sword  which  stood  over  the  city,  and  a  comet  that  continued  a 
whole  year.'  But  '  a  star  burning  like  a  torch '  may  be  a  description 
of  that  sort  of  comets,  which  from  their  shapes  are  called  lampadias. 
And  thus,  what  is  by  Aristotle  called  Ko/irjnft  is  in  the  author  of  the 
description  of  the  Olympiads  called  Aofivns,  the  term  osed  in  our  text. 
How  great  was  the  terror  formerly  excited  by  a  meteor  or  comet,  such 
as  must  bo  bad  in  view  here,  is  well  known. 

658-9.  And  it  fell  upon  the  third  of  the  rivers,  andvpon  lAe/ownJattu 
ofthewatera.  "Waters  are  peoples"  (17  ;  15);  and  hence  n'tiera  and 
/tnmlaint  of  waters,  which  flow  into  and  feed  the  sea,  are  greater  or 
less  outlying  countries,  which  are  or  may  be  made  tributary  to  a 
parent  or  dominant  state,  thus  contributing  to  augment  its  wealth 
and  aggrandizement.  And  so  the  Oneirocritics  say  ;  "  As  alt  rivers  mn 
into  the  sea,  so  the  wealLb  of  the  world  flows  to  a  great  king:"  and; 
"  Xew  rivers  running  into  the  sea  signify  new  revenues  accruing  to 
a  kingdom  from  distant  nations."  But  riveiu  and  springs,  as  flow- 
ing through  and  fertilizing  a  country,  may  also  symbolise  the  internal 
sources,  political  or  physical,  of  a  nation's  wealth,  strength,  and  welt- 
being.  And  the  circumstances  make  it  probable,  that  this  sense  ia 
primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  the  one  intended  here. — It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  a  distinction  is  made  l)etween  the  rivers  and  the  fonn- 
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tains.  For,  wbil«  (following  the  precedent  in  the  first  trumpet)  a  third 
onljr  of  the  riven,  at  the  same  time  the  vhole  of  the  fountains,  is 
BtrickeD  by  the  star.  Probably  the  difference  intended  is  the  same 
here  as  there,  namely,  that  a  part  only  of  the  higher,  but  the 
whole  of  the  lower  class  of  institutions,  dependencies,  or  sources  of 
wealth  were  injuriously  affected. — By  Elliott  the  riveni  are  taken 
literally  I 

'\1II;  11.  560-1.  (And  the  name  of  the  alar  ie  called  fWanntoood). 
This  clause  is  mauifestlj  introduced  parenthetically  in  the  middle  of 
the  sentence,  id  order  to  show  why  the  waters  became  wormwood. — 
la  called:  in  C.  9 ;  11  the  phrase  b  hath  hia  name. — Wormteood.  That 
this  is  intended  as  a  symbolical  designation  to  point  out,  and  to  iden- 
tify a  particular  individual,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  ttar  shows, 
that  a  man  and  a  ruler  is  meant.  The  insertion  of  the  article  in  the 
Greek  (as  in  the  best  editions)  may  be  meant  to  intimate,  that,  not 
the  herb  wormwood,  but  the  name  of  a  man  is  intended ;  and  per- 
haps, also,  to  throw  emphasis  on  the  word  as  being  used  to  denote 
that,  which  is  wormwood  par  excellence  and  in  the  highest  degree. 
And  the  circumstaDce,  that,  while  the  Greek  word  is  feminine  the 
masculine  article  is  prefixed  to  it,  further  shows,  that  the  word  is  used 
as  the  proper  name  of  a  man.  But,  if  this  be  a  name  given  to  iden- 
tify an  indiridual,  we  ought  by  some  means  or  other  to  be  able  to 
discover  the  individual.  The  meaning  of  the  term  itself  will  not 
help  us  mnch.  We  may  paraphrase  it  as  '  ^e  teho  ntaixa  bitter'  or 
'  The  Bitter  aamrge.'  But,  while  this  indicates  the  character  attri- 
buted to  the  individnal,  it  affords  little  or  no  clue  to  bis  identification. 
And  unquestionably,  if  we  expect  to  find  one,  we  must  look  for  it  in 
the  mystical  system  :  and  where  with  more  chance  of  anccess  than  in 
the  science  called  Oanatriat  Proceeding  in  accordance  with  it,  then, 
I  offer  the  following  solution.  The  reading  adopted  in  the  best  edi- 
tions is  6  ii^w&vt.  But,  considering  that  it  was  a  common  practice  in 
Oematria  to  vary  the  spelling  as  might  be  requisite  to  produce  the 
coincidence  desired,  and  moreover  that  there  is  a  reading  a'^a^un',  if 
not  aipaSuK,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  the  substantive  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  the  last-named  way,  and  subsequently 
altered  by  some  copyist,  who  noticed  the  wrong  spelling,  but  did 
not  understand  the  motive  for  it.  The  amount  of  the  numeral 
letters  in  the  first  phrase  would  be  1110,  in  the  last  1120.  Now 
CfBsar's  name  might  be  written  abbreviated  either  lovXtoc  Kurp  or 
K<rp.  The  former  gives  1120  :  the  latter  1110.  Either  of  the  read- 
ings, then,  would  suit  to  produce  the  coincidence  ;  but  I  have  been 
inclined  to  prefer  the  last,  because  it  seems  to  be  indicated,  and  the 
coincidence  itself  to  be  rendered  more  probable,  by  another  arising 
out  of  the  Btichoical  reckoning.     560  etichs  have  been  completed, 
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when  the  name  of  the  star  is  given.  And  the  number  660  is  the  half 
of  1120.  On  the  whole,  and  until  any  better  solution  is  offered,  and 
taking  into  account  that  it  suite  the  epoch  and  circumstances  well,  I 
must  think,  that  '  The  wormwood,'—'  The  bitter  ecoarge,'  is  ^ven  as 
a  mystical  name  to,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  deBcriptive  deBigDation 
of  Julius  Cssar. — But,  I  may  further  adduce  another  coincidence. 
HfMd&Tt,  Herod  =  1120,  Herod  may,  therefore,  be  had  in  view ;  and 
this  name  also  will  suit  the  epoch  and  circumstances.  Which,  then,  is 
to  he  preferred  ?  If  the  riren  and/ountamt  ore  to  he  interpreted  ter- 
ritorially, and  as  standing  related  to  the  sea,  Ceesar  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  meant ;  because  there  were  no  outlying  dependencies  on 
Judea,  which  conld  be  affected  by  Herod.  But  if  these  are  to  be 
taken  as  related  equally  to  ikt  earth  and  (he  tea,  and  hence  as  denot- 
ing generally  the  sources  of  national  prosperity,  then  either  C»sar  or 
Herod  may  be  intended.  Now  it  will  be  seen  presently,  that  they 
must  be  taken  in  the  tatter  sense  ;  and  hence  we  can  derive  no  solu- 
tion of  the  question  from  the  context,  and  we  must  leave  it  to  be 
decided,  if  it  he  necessary  to  make  any  choice  (which  I  Ao  not  consider, 
that  it  is),  on  special  grounds. — Note  that,  when  the  names  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey  are  numerically  reckoned,  the  former  is  double  the  latter. 

562.  And  the  third  of  ike  watert  iecomes  wormtuood.  Water  '  in  a 
barren  and  dry  land,'  where  it  was  often  extremely  scarce,  was  much 
moto  highly  prized  than  it  is  among  us;  and  hence  it  became  an 
emblem  of  life,  as  in  "  the  water  of  life"  (21 ;  6).  And  bo  here  the 
waten  signify  the  esBential  requisites  of  a  nation's  healthful  existencB. 
That  in  thie  place  'peoples'  cannot  be  meant  (as  in  17  ;  15)  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  corruption  of  the  waters  was  the 
cause  of  men's  dying.  The  turning,  then,  of  the  third  of  them  into 
wormwood  must  denote  the  changing  of  a  part  of  the  institutions  of 
a  nation,  in  a  way  to  render  them  hostile  to  the  liberties,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  the  people.  In  accordance  with  this  Interpretation 
is  that  given  by  the  Indian  interpreter,  C.  187,  that  '  for  a  king  to 
provide  pare  water  for  his  people  signifies,  that  he  will  relieve,  libe- 
rate, and  make  joyful  the  oppressed  ;'  Bince  this  implies  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  him  to  make  the  waters  which  support  hie  people 
bitter  must  denote  his  injuring  and  enslaving  them. 

563—4.  ATtd  many  of  the  men  died  from  the  watert ;  hecatae  (key  wert 
titade  litter.  Many,  but  not  the  many,  i.e.,  the  greater  part. — Themen. 
Although  the  G-reek  word  for  men  commonly  has  the  article  before  it, 
yet  this  is  not  the  case  invariably  :  see  e.g.,  Lu.  5  ;  10,  cp.  32,  35  : 
12  ;  86  r  Acts  14 ;  15  :  15  ;  26  :  2  Ti.  3 ;  8  :  He.  G  ;  16.  I  therefore 
venture  to  think,  that  the  article  does  not  in  this  case,  at  any  rate  in 
the  N.  T.  use,  necessarily  lose  its  distinctive  force  (as  ie  commonly 
snppoBed);  and  I  have  in  consequence,  here  nnd  in  some  other  places, 
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inserted  the  EDgliah  article.  In  the  present  instance  I  suppose,  that 
those  men  vbo  were  opposed  to,  and  in  consequence  suffered  fiom  the 
acts  of  '  the  great  chief,'  aie  allusively  pointed  to  hy  it. — To  remove 
all  room  for  doubt,  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  star,  namely,  to  em- 
bitter the  watert,  that  is,  to  render  them  unfit  to  snstain  life,  ia  more 
explicitly  stated  in  the  last  clause :  so  that  this  is  epexegetical  of  tha 
last  but  one  preceding  it. 

As  precedents  suggestive  of  this  eymbolization  I  may  refer  to  Ex. 
15  ;  23  and  Je.  9 ;  15  :  "  They  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  JUarah, 
for  they  were  bitter : "  "I  will  feed  this  people  with  wormwood,  and 
give  them  water  of  gall  to  drink."  And  I  would  specially  direct  at- 
tention to  a  passage  in  4  Etra  v,  in  which  the  Somans  are  being 
spoken  of,  and  wherein  it  is  said,  that,  afler  tJie  third  trumpet,  great 
prodigies  shall  happen,  and  '  even  he  shall  rule,  whom  they  look  not 
for  that  dwell  on  the  earth'  (see  p.  228).  One  of  the  prodigies  is,  that 
'  salt  [or  bitter']  vmlen  shall  be  found  in  the  sweet.' 

The  generic  purport  of  the  third  trumpet  is  this.  A  renowned  chief, 
carrying  with  him  '  fire  and  sword'  wherever  be  goes,  and  who  has 
attained  to  the  highest  station  in  the  political  world,  inflicts  a  deadly 
blow  upon  those  political  institutions,  which  are  the  palladium  of  the 
people's  liberties,  and  the  main  source  of  their  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. In  consequence,  the  constitution  of  the  country  is  corrupted 
into  a  despotism,  and  many  of  its  defenders  are  ruined  or  slain.  The 
name  of  the  chief  is  Julius  Creaar, 

The  hiatorieal  application  scarcely  need  be  laid  before  the  reader, 
now  that  the  time  and  the  person  have  been  so  clearly  marked  out. 
Csesar  having  levied  war  upon  '  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,'  and 
defeated  their  General,  Pompey,  compelled  tliem  to  receive  him  as 
'  Imperaior.'  By  the  steps  he  took  to  secure  to  himself  the  Imperial 
power,  he  became  indeed  to  them  and  their  institutions  '  a  bitter 
scourge.'  Prideaux  writes  thus  (I.  229)  ;  "  Ctesar  fought  fifty  battles; 
and  in  these  he  is  said  to  have  slain  1,192,000  men,  which  sufBciently 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  terrible  scourge  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the 
punishment  of  the  wickedness  of  that  age  in  which  he  lived ;  aud  con- 
sequently be  is  to  be  reputed  the  greatest  pest  and  plague,  that  man- 
kind then  had  therein."  "Through  the  ambition  of  Pompey  and 
Cesar,  the  whole  Boman  empire  being  divided  into  two  opposite  fac- 
tions, there  was  produced  hereby  the  most  destructive  war  that  ever 
afflicted  it."  "  Ceesar  raised  vast  sums  of  money  by  admitting  foreign 
States  into  alliance  with  the  Bomana,  and  by  granting  to  foreign  kings 
the  confinnatiou  of  their  crowns.  Thus,  he  extorted  from  Ptolemy 
Auletes  alone  nearly  600O  talents."  Scipio,  again,  Fompey's  father-in- 
law,  "  grievously  pillaged  and  oppressed  Syria  with  all  manner  of  exac- 
tions, to  raise  money  for  the  can^-ing  on  of  the  war  on  behalf  of  hia 
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ioD-in-Iaw."  Every  part  of  the  empire  suffered  in  like  manner.  What 
were  esteemed  to  be  the  bitter  fruits  of  Cew&r's  conrerting  the  Repub- 
lic into  an  Imperial  despotism  may  best  be  shown  by  a  few  extracts 
from  the  speech  of  the  Consul  SatumiDus  to  the  Senate,  on  the  occa- 
aion  of  the  assaseination  of  Cahgula,  when  it  was  supposed,  that  Borne 
had  regained  its  liberty.  He  is  reported  by  Josephus  (^n(.  XIX  ;  u; 
2)  to  have  spoken  thus : — "  Although  it  be  a  thing  incredible,  0  Bo- 
mans  t  because  of  the  great  length  of  time,  that  so  unexpected  an 
event  hath  happened,  yet  are  we  now  in  possession  of  liberty.  As  to 
our  ancient  state,  I  have  heard  of  it  by  the  relations  of  others,  but  as 
to  our  later  state,  during  my  lifetime,  I  have  known  it  by  experience  ; 
and  I  learned  thereby  what  mischiefs  tyrannies  have  brought  upon 
this  commonwealth,  discouraging  all  virtue,  and  depriving  persons  of 
magnanimity  of  their  liberty,  and  proving  Uie  teachers  of  flattery  and 
slavish  fear,  because  it  leaves  the  public  administration  not  to  be 
governed  by  wise  laws,  but  by  the  humour  of  those  that  govern. 
For  since  Julius  Cesar  took  it  into  his  head  to  dissolve  our  demo- 
cracy, and  by  overbearing  the  regular  system  of  our  laws,  to  bring 
disorders  in  our  sdministration,  and  to  get  above  right  and  justice, 
and  to  be  a  slave  to  his  own  inclinations,  there  is  no  kind  of  misery 
but  what  hath  tended  to  the  subversion  of  this  city ;  while  all  those 
that  have  succeeded  him  have  striven  one  with  another  to  overthrow 
the  ancient  laws  of  their  country,  and  have  left  it  destitute  of  such 
citizens  as  were  of  generous  principles ;  because  they  thought  it 
tended  to  their  safety  to  have  vicious  men  to  converse  withal,  and  not 
only  to  break  the  spirits  of  those  that  were  best  esteemed  for  their 
virtue,  but  to  resolve  upon  their  utter  destruction.  Of  all  which  em- 
perors, who  have  beeiT  many  in  number,  and  who  laid  upon  us  insuf- 
ferable hardships  during  the  times  of  theii  government,  this  Caius, 
who  hath  been  slain  to-day,  hath  brought  more  terrible  calamities 
upon  us  than  did  all  the  rest.  .  .  .  For  tyrants  are  not  content  to 
gain  their  sweet  pleasure,  and  this  by  acting  injuriously,  and  in  the 
vexation  they  bring  both  upon  men's  estates  and  their  wives ;  but  they 
look  upon  that  to  he  their  principal  advantage,  when  they  can  utterly 
overthrow  the  entire  families  of  their  enemies ;  while  all  lovers  of 
liberty  are  the  enemies  of  tyranny,"  Josephus  goes  on  to  state,  that, 
when  Cherea  demanded  of  the  Consuls  the  watch-word,  and  they  gave 
'  Liberty,'  it  was  '  the  subject  of  wonder  to  themselves  ;  for  it  was  a 
hundred  yam  since  the  Democracy  had  been  laid  aside  when  this 
giving  the  watch-word  returned  to  the  Consuls  (a.d.  41) :  for,  before 
the  city  was  subject  to  tyrants,  they  were  the  commanders  of  the 
soldiers.'  From  this  statement  it  would  appear,  that  in  some  sort  the 
loss  of  the  litierties  of  Borne  was  reckoned  to  have  taken  place,  when 
the  first  Triumvirate  was  formed  (A.n.  dO),  that  is,  about  the  epoch  of 
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the  9e«  being  turned  into  blood  hy  the  costing  of  the  baroing  moan- 
tain  into  it. 

If  an^  one  shonld  prefer  to  take  the  riven  and  JbitrUama  in  a  teni- 
tonal  sense,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  bistoiy  of  the  period, 
to  which  I  refer  this  tnunpet,  will  agree  well  with  sncb  an  inteipieta- 
tion.  Ctesar'a  wars  were  chiefly  carried  on  t^^iuat  or  among  the 
nations  dependent  on  or  adjoining  to  Home  ;  and  hence  be  was  pre- 
eminently a  cause  of  bitteruesB  to  these.  Not  to  speak  of  bis  wars  in 
Ofiul  and  Britain,  and  then  in  Spain,  be  defeated  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
subjugated  Egypt,  conquered  the  king  of  Bosporus,  returned  to  Africa 
and  defeated  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Juba,  and  finally  omshed  the  power  of 
his  adversarieB  by  overcoming  Pompey's  sons  in  Spain  (b.o.  45). 
"  Hereon  be  was  made  Dictator  peT-petuui,  and  had  many  other 
honours  and  powers  granted  to  him,  whereby  be  bad  the  whole 
authority  of  the  Roman  state  pnt  into  his  bands  :  and  bo  was  made, 
thoDgh  not  in  name,  yet  truly  and  in  eflect,  sovereign  prince  of  their 
whole  empire"  (Prideaux).  After  Cnear'e  death  Cassius  levied  heavy 
contributions  on  Judea/and  sold  into  Blavery  all  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  cities,  which  were  alow  in  furniBbing  tbeir  quota.  Dola- 
tiella,  again,  exacted  contributions  throughout  Syria  generally.  But 
Antony  surpassed  both. 

Hitherto  I  have  interpreted  the  symbolization  of  this  trumpet  with 
reference  exctusivety  to  the  tea,  i.e.,  the  heathen  world.  But  if  the 
riven  and /ountaim  be  understood  (as  I  have  shown,  that  they  must 
be  in  tbje  instance),  as  denoting  the  sources  of  a  nation's  wealth  and 
veil-being,  they  will  admit  of  a  reference  to  the  earth  of  the  first 
trumpet  equally  as  to  Ue  ma  of  the  second.  And  as  it  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  mystical  system  to  avail  itself  of 
tbe  capability  of  a  symbolization  to  have  a  double  reference, — and 
moreover  we  have  seen  reason  to  think,  that  Herod,  as  well  as  Cssar, 
may  be  pointed  at  in  tbe  name  Wormtmxid, — I  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  ejrmbolization  before  us  a  secondary  application  in  respect  of 
Judea. — One  of  the  first  acts  of  Cffisar,  when  he  bad  '  got  Home  and 
the  empire  under  his  power,'  was  to  make  Antipaler  '  procnrator  of 
all  Judea.'  Antipater,  indeed,  allowed  Hyrcanus  to  retain  the  name 
of  king ;  but  '  he  made  a  cypher  of  him,  and  under  great  decency  of 
behaviour  to  bim  took  the  real  authority  to  himself.'  'He  constituted 
his  eldest  son,  Phasaelus,  governor  of  Jemsalem  and  of  the  parts 
about  it ;  and  sent  his  next  son,  Herod,  with  equal  authority  into 
Galilee.'  Herod  soon  acquired  so  much  power,  that  he  was  able  to 
set  at  nought  tbe  authority  of  Hyrcanus  and  the  laws.  He  comported 
himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  'the  chief  men  of  the  Jews  were 
alarmed ;  because  they  saw,  that  be  was  a  violent  and  bold  man,  and 
much  disposed  to  act  tyrannically.    So  they  came  to  Hyrcanus,  and 
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represented  to  him  that  Antipatei  and  his  sons  had  already  seized 
upon  the  government,  and  that  it  was  only  the  name  of  a  king  that 
woB  given  to  him;  for  they  were  manifeBtly  shown  to  be  absolute 
lords,  since  Herod  bad  slain  Hezekiah  and  hie  adherents  without  trial, 
and  contrary  to  law.'  When  at  length  Hyrcanus  had  been  prevailed 
on  to  summon  Herod  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  he  appeared  with  a 
guard,  and  effectually  overawed  his  accneers.  On  his  return  he  levied 
an  army,  and  inarched  to  Jerusalem  to  dethrone  HyTcanas;  and  he 
would  soon  have  done  so,  if  he  had  not  been  prevailed  on  by  his 
father  and  brother  to  withdraw.  The  former  having  been  poisoned, 
Herod  obtained  the  Procuratorship  of  all  Syria,  with  a  promise  of 
being  shortly  made  king  of  Judea.  Hyrcanns  became  a  mere  puppet 
in  his  hands.  He  levied  heavy  contributions  on  Jndea  to  enable  him 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Bomana.  And  how  bitter  a' scourge  he 
subsequently  proved  to  the  Jews,  changing  their  laws  and  customs, 
introducing  to  their  great  horror  heathen  games  and  practices,  mas- 
sacring their  most  distinguished  citizens,  and  perpetrating  many 
enormities,  is  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
further  on  the  subject. 

Inlerprelatioru  of  (Ae  third  trumpet. — AriaQiam  [Bullinger :  Vitringa]. 
Heresy  of  Origen  [ChytrEeus].  Period  to  Decius  and  Gallicnus 
[Fose}.  Odoacer :  a.d.  490  [Mede  and  others].  Attila  and  the  Huns  : 
A.i>.  450  [Sir  I.  Newton :  Elliott].  Heretics  [Woodhouse].  jlj). 
441  [Cuninghame].  a.d.  476-602  [Faber].  Eevocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  [Croly].     Genseric  :  a.d.  455  fBames]. 

Div.  4.  THE  FOCRTII  TRCU?£T.  Sult'eriion  of  the  Boman  and  Jetcith 
CoTiatituliotu :  B.C.  44  ss. 

VIII;  12.  565-568.  Andthejimrth  angel  ammded :  and  the  third 
of  the  lun,  and  the  third  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  of  the  stars  mkm 
ttricken,  that  the  third  of  them  might  be  darkened^  and  the  day  miglU  not 
shine  the  third  of  it,  and  the  night  likewise. 

The  «wi|  moon,  and  stars  "  denote  the  different  degrees  of  power  or 
governors  in  the  same  state.  And  so  the  Oneiiocritics  say,  that  the 
awn  is  the  symbol  of  the  hing  and  the  moon  of  the  next  to  bim  in 
power.  And  therefore  the  start,  when  meiUioned  together  with  the  sun 
and  moon,  must  mean  governors  or  rulers  of  an  inferior  kind"  (Cla. 
Sym :  p.  427):  see  on  79,  433-5.  But,  while  in  some  instances  the 
king,  queen,  and  inferior  rulers  of  a  state  will  doubtless  be  symbolized, 
the  generic  sense  of  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars,  taken  together,  is  un- 
questionably capable  of  comprehending  more  than  these.  As  being 
the  uihole  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  may  represent  the  rulers  and 
chiefs  of  a  nation  generally,  without  reference  to  the  offices  they  may 
hold,  or  the  designations  given  to  them,     TbuF,  for  example,  the 
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office-bearers  and  chief  citizena  id  a  republic,  or  a  royal  family  vho 
had  been  deprived  of  their  dignities,  might  be  represented  by  the 
heayenly  bodies  with  aa  much  propriety  as  the  king,  queen,  and 
nobles  of  &  monarchy. — The  infliction  of  a.  ilroke,  pUiffue,  or  vxnmd 
(cp.  9  ;  20 :  11 ;  6 :  13  ;  3  :  15  ;  1 :  Qk.),  upon  a  third  of  these  denotes 
the  oTerthrow  or  destruction  of  a  pott  of  the  chief  rulere, — Their  being 
partially  darkened  in  consequence  signifies,  that  the  functions  or  ofBces 
of  the  rulers  were  obscured  or  to  some  extent  annihilated,  darkness 
being  '  the  symbol  of  adversity."  Cp.  Is.  13  ;  10  :  '  The  burden  of  Ba- 
bylon. .  .  .  The  stars  shall  not  give  their  light.  The  bud  shall  be 
darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  shine.'  £ze.  32  ;  7.  Jo.  2  ;  2, 10, 
31. — The  partial  non -illumination  of  the  day  and  the  night  can  only 
mean,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  a  most  disastrous  effect  was  produced 
on  the  politio^  constitution  of  the  country.  "  The  idea,"  says  Stuart, 
"  is,  not  that  one  third  part  of  the  time  oi  length  of  the  day,  &c.,  was 
totally  dark;  but  that  the  Inminaries  by  day  and  night  being  sfaom 
of  one  third  of  their  usual  splendour,"  the  day  and  night  became  pro- 
portionably  dark,  «.e.,  in  plain  terms,  the  constitution  underwent  a 
change  greatly  for  the  worse. — There  is  a  reading  of  No.  568  which 
would  give  the  following  sense: — and  the  third  of  it  [or  o/lhtm]  might 
not  thine,  the  day  and  the  night  likewise.  But  this  reading  bas  pro- 
bably arisen  from  a  conjectural  attempt  at  emendation,  with  the  view 
to  remove  a  difficulty,  and  make  the  sense  easier. — The  frequent  re- 
petition of  the  third  being  manifestly  snperfluous  as  far  as  the  sense  is 
concerned,  we  may  well  suppose,  that  it  bas  been  introduced  with 
some  other  object  in  view.  What  this  could  be,  if  not  either  that 
which  was  suggested  in  the  exposition  of  the  second  trumpet,  or  to 
help  out  the  stichoical  distribution,  I  cannot  imagine. — The  ninth 
Egyptian  plague  (Ex..  10  ;  22  :  "  There  was  thick  darkness  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt")  may  have  suggested  this  symbol ization. 

Oenerieally  this  trumpet  represents  the  overthrow  or  destruction  of 
the  principal  rulers  in  the  state  ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  such  a 
change  in  respect  of  the  highest  ofGces  and  fanctions,  that  a  deadly 
blow  was  inflicted  on  the  constitution. 

To  the  hiilorical  application  we  have  not  in  this  instance  the  guide, 
that  has  hitherto  been  afforded  us  in  a  clue  being  given  to  the  time, 
or  the  place,  or  the  chief  actor ;  and  we  most  therefore  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  our  general  scheme,  and  on  the  data  on  which  we  de- 
termine the  epochs  of  the  adjoining  trumpets.  Snt,  if  these  be  de- 
termined on  satisfactory  grounds,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  donbt  as  to 
the  reference  of  the  aymbolization  before  us.  Possibly  indeed  it  may 
be  thought,  that  the  assassination  of  Cesar  is  here  symbolized ;  and 
it  is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence,  that  Josephus,  Virgil,  Pliny,  and 
others  should  have  recorded,  that  the  sun  woe  actually  darkened  at 
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the  time  of  Csear's  death,  or  (as  they  ta.y)  '  turned  away  his  U^t  aa 
ODwiUisg  to  behohl  the  horrid  crime.'  But  the  death  of  a  eingle  in- 
dividual will  not  satisfy  the  symbolization ;  nor  will  it  suit  the 
general  view  taken  of  the  emperors,  that  the  death  of  one  of  them, 
should  be  represented  as  productive  of  so  great  a  calamity.  Undouht- 
edly  the  deaths  of  the  Roman  senators,  who  rose  and  fought  in  the 
cause  of  freedoin,  and  in  particular  of  Brutus  and  Casuus,  who  had 
been  constituted  by  the  Senate  Generals  of  the  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic, were  primarily  had  in  view.  And  there  may  also  he  included  the 
300  senators  and  2000  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  ate  said  to  have 
been  proscribed  under  the  second  Triumvirate.  With  Bmtus  and 
CassiuB  the  last  hope  of  Roman  liberty  and  republican  institutions 
expired.  While  the  names  and  forma  of  the  Republic  were  retained, 
and  decrees  continued  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  '  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Rome,'  the  functions  of  the  Senate  were  virtually  abrogated, 
and  the  Senate-house  became  no  better  than  a  registry  for  the  man- 
dates of  the  emperors.  The  slaughter  of  all  those  men  of  eminence, 
from  whom  the  jealous  Triumvirs  fancied  they  might  have  anything 
to  apprehend,  effectually  took  away  the  last  hope  for  freedom ;  and 
ultimately  the  restored  Republican  constitution  was  more  completely 
superseded,  and  the  Imperial  despotism  more  securely  established  in 
its  place  than  before.  That  the  temporary  success  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  was  regarded  as  a  restoration  of  the  Bepublic,  and  the  le-estsb- 
lisbment  of  the  Imperial  rtgiToa  by  Augustus  as  in  some  sort  a  com- 
mencement of  the  empire  de  novo  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  ia 
some  computations  Augustus  is  reckoned  aa  the  first  emperor. 

But  the  symbolization  of  this  trumpet  not  being  connected  with 
tA«  tea  more  than  with  t?ie  earth,  and  the  circumstances  (together  with 
the  precedent  in  the  third  trumpet)  justifying  a  double  application,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  also  to  the  latter,  that  is,  to  Jndea.  And 
it  will  represent  well  the  havoc,  which  Herod  made  in  the  Jewish 
royal  family.  Antigonus,  Hyrcanus,  Uoriamne  grand -daughter  of 
EyrcanuB  and  wife  of  Herod,  Alexandra  her  mother,  Aristobnlus  her 
brother,  his  own  brother,  big  eldest  son  Antipater,  and  his  two  sons 
by  Uoriamne,  besides  many  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews,  all  fell 
victims  to  his  jealousy  and  suspicions.  And  thus  was  the  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  line  eitiuguiehed  ;  and  the  government 
secured  to  '  a  private  person,  an  Idumesan  or  half-Jaw,  of  a  vulgar 
family,  and  of  no  eminent  extraction,'  who  changed  the  ancient  con- 
stitution, made  and  unmade  High  Priests  at  hie  pleasure  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  customs  {Ant.  XV :  3 ;  1),  and  grievously  oppressed 
the  people. 

ItOerprelalions  of  the  fourth  Irvmptt. — Heresy  of  Felagius  [Bullin- 
ger].     Heresy  of  Novatus  [Chytneus].     The  Goths,  &c.  [Foxe].    The 
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VandalBprightman}  ToUIa:  aj».  541  [Mede:  Sir  I.  Newton].  Arian- 
iem  to  Valentiuiui  III  [Vitringa].  ChoBToeB :  a.d.  60S-616  [Faber], 
The  final  'distreBS  of  natione'  [Lee],  a.d.  454^476  [Dau^uz],  The 
Hemli  [Pyle  ;  Elliott].  DarkneBS  of  the  truth  [Woodhouse].  a.d. 
476  (^Cuningbame].    A  state  of  general  confuBion  [Cioly]. 

INTXKLDDI  BITWEBH  TBB  JIBSt  FOUR  AND  TBI  LIBT  TEKXX  TRUUP1T8. 

Vin ;  13.  569-572.  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  a  tingk  eagU 
fiying  in  midheaven,  layifig  with  a  loud  voice ;  '  Woe,  looe,  ujoe  io  thoM 
vAo  dvieU  on  the  earth  from  the  remaining  voices  of  the  trumpet  of  the 
three  angelt  viho  are  ahofit  to  lovnd.' 

YIII ;  13.  569.  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  one  [or  a  nngle}  eagle 
flying  in  midheaven.  The  seer  is  eaid  to  hear  aa  veil  as  to  t«<  in  this 
instance,  in  order  to  give  emphatic  force  to  the  statement.  We  ate 
to  conceive,  not  only  of  an  eagle  as  being  seen  flying  with  the  nn- 
paralleled  swiftoesB  proper  to  that  bird,  but  also  as  of  a  fearful  rush- 
ing  noise  being  heard  to  proceed  from  the  flapping  of  its  wings.  And 
the  object  is  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  terror,  which  the  thing  sig- 
nified is  calculated  to  excite, — The  numeral  one  is  unquestionably  a 
genuine  reading.  It  is  inserted  in  a  similar  manner  in  three  other 
places  :  9  ;  13  :  18  ;  21 :  19.;  17.  From  a  comparison  of  the  whole, 
the  object  in  using  it  will  be  seen  to  be  to  give  a  certain  force  to  ths 
expression  by  indicating,  that  the  action  of  the  subject  will  be  one, 
undivided  and  concentrated. — Eagle,  and  not  angel  (as  in  the  B.  T.) 
IB  the  genuine  reading.  But,  from  what  follows  we  must  understand, 
that  an  angel,  who  has  assumed  the  foiin  and  appearance  of  an  eagle, 
is  meant.  But  why  of  on  eagle?  Partly  perhaps  to  denote  the 
swiftness,  certainty,  and  firm  grasp  with  which  the  prey,  i.«.,  the 
subject  of  the  three  woes,  wilt  be  seized.  But  still  more,  if  I  mistake 
not,  to  intimate,  that  Borne  is  bad  in  view,  the  eagle  having  been  the 
ensign  of  Bome.  This  is  a  similar  case  to  that  in  Eze.  17 ;  3  as., 
where  two  eagles  are  made  symbols  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  to 
that  in  4  Ezra  zi.,  where  an  eagle  is  symbolical  of  (perhaps)  Rome. 
See  also  De.  28  ;  49  :  Je.  48  ;  40  :  Is.  46  ;  11.  But  how  comes  it,  that 
the  Roman  eagle  is  .made  the  denouncer  of  the  woea,  when  Babylon 
(=Bome)  is  the  principal  subject  of  at  least  the  great  woe  of  the 
seventh  trumpet  ?  I  answer  that  this  proclamation  has  reference 
exclusively  to  Judea,  as  appears  from  the  clause ;  "  Woe  to  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth."  A  distinction  is  probably  intended  here  between 
the  'woes'  and  the  'judgments'  of  the  three  trumpets,  in  that  the 
former  have  reference  to  Judea  alone,  but  the  latter  to  Rome  chiefly. 
With  how  much  propriety  on  this  view  Rome,  the  subverter  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  is  symbolically  indicated  as  being .'  the  messenger*  of 
the  woes,  must  be  self-evident.    To  her  is  virtually  transferred  the 
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Baying  in  Hoeea  8  ;  1 ;  "Set  the  trumpet  to  thy  moutb.  She  shall 
come  as  an  eagle  against  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  because  they  haye 
ttansgreaaed  my  coyenant."  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that, 
inasmncb  as  the  herald  of  the  woes  is  an  angel,  who  has  assomed  an 
eagle's  fonn  for  a  special  purpose,  the  real  denotincer  of  the  woeB  ia 
Christ  the  Uediator.  The  appearance  of  an  eagle  is  here  given  to  the 
symbol  of  Him  to  indicate  the  instrument,  that  He  in  His  Providenos 
would  make  use  of. — The  Jiying  in  midh«aven  is  intended  to  lead  us  to 
conceive  of  the  eagle,  as  being  midway  between  the  symbolical  heaven 
and  earth,  in  the  very  act  of  making  a  swoop  at  his  prey.  This  is  a 
most  forcible  emblem  of  the  swift  and  sure  speed,  with  which  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  were  hastening  on  the  adversaries  of  His  true 
people,  and  the  inevitable  and  irresistible  might  with  which,  when 
stricken,  they  would  he  torn  in  pieces. — In  1  Cfaro.  21 ;  16  David  is 
represented  aa  seeing  the  destroying  angel,  who  was  about  to  smite 
Jerusalem  with  the  pestilence,  "  standing  between  the  earth  and  the 
heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  stretched  out  over  Jerusa- 
lem." Hence  I  infer,  that  the  midheaven  was  accounted  the  appropriate 
place  for  the  announcement  of  the  coming  judgments  of  God,— W^e 
have  a  companion-picture,  in  the  way  of  contrast,  to  the  one  before  us 
in  0.  14 ;  6.  Here  the  angel,  who  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  an 
eagle,  proclaims  threefold  woes  as  being  about  to  come  on  those,  who 
dwell  on  the  earth.  There  '  another  angel  is  seen  6ying  in  midheaven 
with  the  good  news  of  the  approaching  Sabbatical  eeon  to  proclaim  to 
those  who  are  abiding  on  the  earth,  &a.,  and  saying  with  a  toud 
voice ;  Fear  God,  because  the  hour  of  His  judgment  b  come.'  Doubt- 
less in  the  another  there  is  a  reference  to  this  as  the  first. 

570.  Saying  with  a  loud  voice.  The  loud  voice  gives  emphasis  to 
the  threatening  character  of  the  announcement. 

571,  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  those  who  dwell  on  tAe  earti.  A  woe  is  given 
for  each  of  the  three  trumpets  ;  but  that  of  the  third  will  be  seen  to 
be  teven/old  those  of  the  two  first.  That  the  three  '  woe's  may  be  taken 
to  denote  the  ne  pltu  ultra  of  calamity  may  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
pressions in  Homer  and  Virgil : — '  Threefold  and  fourfold  happy  the 
Greeks' (Oi.  v;  306):  '  Terqw  qwit^que  beati'  (jfEn.i;  93).— TAow 
10^  dwell  on  the  earth  is  one  of  three  descriptive  phrases,  which  are 
used  in  the  Apocalypse  to  denote  as  many  difierent  classes  of  persons. 
1st,  This  phrase  is  used  as  a  mystical  designation  of  the  enemies 
(Heathen,  or  Jewish,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  God's  people, 
whether  Jews  or  Christians,  in  the  Holy  land :  that  is,  when  the 
latter  are  had  in  view  as  being  God's  people,  it  may  refer  either  Uy 
Jews  or  heathens;  but,  wben  the  former,  to  heathens  only.  It  occurs 
/buHeen  times.  It  has  been  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Scriptures  : 
see  Je.  10;  18:  Ps.'SS;  8:  Is.  18;  3.    2dly,  Those  who  are  lealed  on  lh« 
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MriA  is  the  phrase  used  in  the  paaeage  jast  referred  to  (14;  6)  to  denot« 
persoDS  in  Judea,  wLo  may  be  dispoBed  to  welcome  '  the  goepel  of  the 
comJDg  kingdom,'  but  to  whom  it  has  not  been  proclaimed.  Gp.  La. 
1  i  79  :  21 ;  36.  3dly,  Thote  who  tabernacle  in  the  heaven  ia  used  in  C. 
13 ;  ti  (cp.  12 ;  12)  as  a  technical  formula,  deeignatiTS  of  the  true 
servants  of  Christ.  This  phrase  manifestly  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
first  in  both  its  principal  terms.  The  servants  of  the  Lord  are  repre- 
sented as  having  only  a  t&bemacle  or  tent  in  the  symbolical  heaven-; 
because  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  that  '  continuing  city'  in  the 
tme  heaven,  which  is  'to  come' (He.  11;10,16;  13;14):  but  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord's  people  are  described  as  dwelling  on  the  eartb  ; 
because  they  deem  themselves  lords  paramount  and  masters  of  Judea, 
either  by  right  of  conquest  or  of  inheritance. — The  collation  of  tbe 
three  clauses  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  the 
'  woes'  of  the  three  last  trumpets  are  distinguished  from  their  'judg- 
ments' by  the  former  affecting  only  those  who  held  Judea  as  its 
masters  or  owners,  while  the  latter  are  unrestricted,  or  have  reference 
to  Borne  and  heathenism. 

572.  Frf»n  the  remaining  voieei  of  the  trumpet  of  Ae  three  angel* 
vAich  are  about  to  tound.  Observe,  that  it  is  not  said  (as  we  might 
have  expected,  that  it  would  have  been),  from  tha  trumpets  of  the 
three  remaining  angeU,  nor  yet  from  the  voice  of  the  trumpet.  Doubt- 
less the  object  in  the  singular  (rumpe(,  but  plural  voieee,  has  been  to 
indicate  a  certain  unity  between  the  three  last  trumpets,  while  inti- 
mating at  the  same  time  a  diversity  in  them.  In  one  point  of  view 
the  soundings  of  these  trumpets  are  so  far  alike,  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  single  trumpet :  while  yet  their  tones  are  so 
far  different,  that  they  have  not  one  but  three  '  voices.'  Tbe  unity 
no  doubt  consists  in  their  being  all  '  woe-trumpets :'  while  the  diver- 
sity may  perhaps  lie  in  the  difierent  character  of  their  judgments,  or 
the  different  objects  on  which  these  primarily  fall,  Judea  being  the 
subject  in  the  first,  the  Boman  world-power  in  the  second,  and  both 
in  the  third.  At  any  rate,  while  the  first  four  trumpets  are  homo- 
geneous in  respect  of  the  symbols  which  are  affected  being  all  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  universe,  but  heterogeneous  in  respect  of 
the  things  signified  by  those  symbols;  the  last  three  are  hetero- 
geneous in  respect  of  their  symbols,  but  homogeneous  in  being  charac- 
terized as  productive  of  woes. — That  tbe  trumpet  of  these  three  is 
said  to  he  about  to  townd  indicates,  that  the  soundings  were  near  at 
band  at  the  time  of  this  proclamation.  Taking  as  its  date  b.o.  40,  and 
the  Christian  era  as  that  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  there  will  be  an  in- 
terval of  forty  years  to  the  last  sounding ;  and  this  is  the  longest 
period  to  which  the  expression  would  probably  be  applied,  and  to  so 
long  a  period  only  in  consequence  of  the  series  commencing  immo- 
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diately.  This  expreBsioD,  then,  effectually  excludea  the  Bobemes  of 
those  interpreters,  who  place  intervals  of  many  centuries  between  the 
soundings.  Take,  for  example,  Elliott's.  He,  after  making  the  foarth 
trumpet  end  eirea  a.d.  500,  places  the  era  of  the  fifth  at  circa  u).  600, 
that  of  the  sixth  at  eirea  1500,  and  that  of  the  soTentb  at  circa 

laoo. 

We  have  now  seen,  how  broad  a  distinction  is  drawn  in  the  symboli- 
zation  between  the  first  four  and  the  last  three  trumpets.  The  reason 
for  making  this  distinction  doubtless  was,  to  &ame  a  parallelism  with 
the  seals.  The  author's  plan  was,  that  in  each  case  the  first  four 
should  be  introductory,  as  being  more  remotely  connected  with  the 
points  of  chief  interest.  Accordingly,  they  in  each  instance  are  very 
concise,  while  the  three  last  are  expanded,  and  enter  into  details. 

nrv,  5.  TBB  Finn  tkithpet.     Invanon  f^Jvdea  by  the  Parthiam  : 

B.C.  40  BS. 

IX  ;  1-11.  578-616.  And  the  fifth  an^  tomded :  and  IheKdd  a 
ttar/rtym  the  heaven  fallen  to  t&e  earth.  And  the  key  of  the  pit  of  the 
ahyte  waa  given  to  it.  ATtd  it  openedthe  pit  of  the  ahyn.  And  a  smoke 
went  up  out  of  the  pit,  a*  the  smoke  of  a  greatjumaee  ;  and  the  (un  and 
the  air  was  darkened  from  the  smoke  of  the  pit.  And  from  the  smcke 
eaTne  out  locuste  into  the  earth.  And  power  vmi  given  them,  as  the 
scorpions  of  the  earth  Jtave  povxr.  (And  they  trere  instrvicted,  that  they 
ehoald  Tiot  hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  nor  any  green  thing,  Ttor  any  tree  ; 
ftrcepf  the  men  who  have  not  the  sealofOod  lyxm  their  foreheads.)  And 
it  [bc.  poiaer']  was  given  to  them,  not  in  order  that  they  should  kill  them, 
but  that  &ey  should  be  tormented  five  morUhs  :  and  the  torTnent  of  them 
[too*]  as  it  were  a  scorpion's  torment,  when  it  stingeth  a  man.  And  in 
those  days  shall  the  men  seek  Death,  and  shall  not  by  any  means  find 
him  ;  and  they  shall  greatly  desire  to  die,  and  Death  fleeth  from  thffm. 
And  the  likenesses  of  the  locusts  toere  like  to  horses  pr^mred  fur  war. 
And  upon  their  heads  [were]  as  it  were  crowns  like  to  gold :  and  their 
faces  as  it  were  men's  faces.  And  they  had  Aatr  at  it  were  women's  hair. 
And  their  teeth  were  as  it  were  lions'  teeth.  And  they  had  breast-plat^ 
as  it  were  iron  breatt-plales.  And  the  boutuI  of  their  icings  [tmuj  at  the 
sound  of  chariots  of  many  Worses,  when  they  charge  in  war.  And  they 
have  tails  like  to  scorpions,  and  stings  [in  tJieir  tails,  some  read].  And 
their  power  in  their  tails  [is"}  to  hurt  the  men  five  months.  They  have 
a  king  over  them,  the  angel  of  the  ahysi,  uAote  name  in  the  Hebrew  it 
Abaddon,  and  in  the  Gredc  language  he  hath  [at  hft"]  name  Apollyon. 

This  trumpet  is  divisible  into  seven  parts,  which  I  shall  indicate 
by  titles  before  the  numbers. 

IX  ;  1.  (1).  7%e  fallen  star.  573.  And  I  beheld  a  tlarfrom  the 
heaven  fallen  unto  the  earth.     We  may  with  advantage  compare  this 
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ttar  with  that  in  the  third  tniinpet  (see  on  657).  In  the  firat  place, 
the  epithet  great  is  prefixed  to  that,  which  it  is  not  to  this.  Now  it 
has  been  showD,  that  that  symbolizea  Julius  Ctaeax,  and  it  will  appear 
in  the  oeqnel,  that  this  lepresents  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristolralus.  On 
these  interpretations  the  propriety  of  the  nse  of  the  term  ffnat  in  the 
fonner  instance,  bat  not  in  the  one  before  ns,  must  be  self-eTident. 
In  the  next  place,  that  star  was  seen  in  the  act  of  falling,  but  this  as 
baving  already  fallen.  The  difference  in  the  meaning  must  be  this. 
The  act  of  striking  with  great  force  and  speed  from  a  high  position, 
80  SB  to  inflict  a 'bitter' stroke,  is  denoted  there;  but  here  the  pros- 
trate and  degraded  condition  of  the  star  itself  (t.e.,  of  the  Prince 
symbolized  by  it)  is  signified.  This  will  accurately  agree  with  the 
oironmstances  of  Ctasar  and  Antigonus  reBpectively.  Again,  the 
insertion  in  this  instance,  but  not  in  the  fonner,  of  the  place  of 
the  fall  confirms  the  last  inference  by  showing,  that,  ea  in  the  thii;d 
trumpet  the  act  of  descending  with  force  fiom  a  high  elevation  was 
the  point  of  the  symbolization,  so  in  this  it  is,  not  only  the  actually 
fallen  state,  but  the  vast  extent  of  the  fall.  And  hence  we  may 
further  infer,  that  in  this  instance  we  ought  not  to  look  for  specific 
significations  of  the  terms  A«aven  and  earth  ;  since  the  object  of  their 
introduction  here  is  only  to  measure  and  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
fall. — Oompare  what  is  said  of  the  king  of  Babylon  in  Is.  11 ;  12, 16 ; 
'  How  art  thou  JaUen,  0  Lucifer  (or  day-star}  I  .  .  .  Thou  shejt  be 
brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  Bidea  of  the  pit.' 

574,  ^nd  the  hey  of  the  pit  of  the  abyit  was  given  tc  it.  The  giving 
of  a  key  in  this  instance  manifestly  symbolizes  the  bestowal  of  power 
to  open. — Observe,  that  it  is  not  the  key  of  the  abyss  (as  in  C.  20  ;  1), 
but  ofitt  pit.  The  pit,  well,  or  '  chasm'  (Lu.  16 ;  26)  of  the  abyss  is 
indeed  the  entrance-passage  into  the  abyss ;  but  yet  quite  a  different 
place,  and  having  a  different  symbolical  meaning,  from  the  abyss 
itself  (see  pp.  12,97).  The  latter  denotes  the  n«  ^Iw  uUra  of  all  that 
is  horrible  and  detestable ;  and  hence  is  reserved  to  be  the  place  of 
emergence  of  the  hated  Roman  beast  (C.  11 ;  7).  Odious  and  destruc- 
tive as  are  the  locuBt-marauders,  they  are  a  degree  better  than  the 
beast  that  causes  "  the  abomination  of  desolation ;"  and  hence  they 
emerge  only  from  the  place  which  leads  to  the  abyss,  not  from  the 
abyss  itself. — Here  we  may  notice  au  appropriateness  in  the  symbo- 
lical locuste  being  made  to  issue  from  that  pit,  the  mouth  or  opening 
of  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  earth,  and  according  to  Jewish 
cosmogony  situated  somewhere  about  the  Dead  Sea.  For  the  real 
locusts  are  said  to  be  produced  in  and  to  emerge  from  the  earth,  and 
their  name  in  Hebrew  is  from  geb,  which  means  a  pit. — The  key  of 
this  pit  may  be  any  base  means  by  which  bad  men  may  be  influenced, 
such  as  bribes,  and  promises  of  plunder  and  gain. — It  would  he  weari- 
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some  to  call  attention  always  to  the  expresBion  then  tvat  given,  so  often 
is  it  repeated.  Let  it  enffice,  then,  once  for  all  to  notice,  that  this 
phrase  appears  to  point  to  a  power  behind  the  scenes  (so  to  apeak), 
viz.,  the  DayBman  or  Mediator,  as  being  the  real  though  unseen  mover 
by  his  Providence  of  all  the  springs,  which  cause  the  actors  to  move 
on  the  symbolical  stage. — In  the  A.  T.  an  attempt  has  apparently 
been  made  to  keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  poesible  the  incongruity  of 
a  key  being  given  to  a  star  by  rendenng  to  him.  Such  attempts  are 
not  only  wrong,  but  futile,  as  I  have  sufficiently  shown.  No  doubt  a 
person  is  symbolized,  but  even  on  that  very  account  he  could  not  bo 
brought  into  the  symbolization. 

IX;  2.  575.  And  it  opened  the  pit  of  the  aln/M.  The  opening  of  this 
pit  by  the  star  is  intonded  to  signify,  that  the  emergence  of  the  locusts 
(that  is,  the  invasion  of  the  marauders  signified)  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  Prince  symbolized  by  the  star. 

(2).  The  »moke  from  the  pit.  576.  And  a  tmdke  vxni  up  out  (f  the 
pit,  as  U  tiiere  the  ttnoke  of  a  great  fumact.  Smoke  has  a  good  or  bad 
eiguificatioD  according  to  its  origin  :  ct.  G.  8 ;  4.  Here,  as  proceeding 
from  the  pit  of  bell,  it  is  a  most  noxious  exhalation,  "  a  smoke  in  the 
nose"  (Ij.  65;  5).  And  hence,  as  being  "  an  adjunct  of  war  and 
destruction"  (as  Wemyss  says),  it  denotes  the  concomitants  of  these : 
and  so  the  Oneirocritics  explain  it.  The  precedent  is  in  G«.  19 ;  28; 
"  The  smoke  of  the  country  (Sodom  and  Gromoirah,  where  now  the 
Dead  Sea  is)  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  '  That  part  of  the' 
underworld,  where  Satan  and  his  coadjutors  aie  confined,  was  con- 
ceived of  as  a  mixture  of  darkness,  and  smoke,  and  fires.  Here  was 
confined  the  dark  conglomerated  smoke,  that  proceeded  from  the  fire,' 
in  which  the  damned  were  tormentod;  and  hence  it  is  said  (C.  11; 
11) ;  "  The  smoke  of  their  torment  goeth  up  for  ever."  The  opening 
.  of  the  pit  (which,  as  I  have  said,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  plain, 
where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood)  would  allow  this  smoke  to  find  a 
Tent.  But,  with  reference  to  the  thing  signified,  we  may  most  fitly 
compare  Is,  14 ;  31 ;  "  From  the  north  there  cometh  a  smoke" ;  i.e^ 
as  Lowth  observes,  '  a  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  march  of  the  army 
of  Hezekiah,'  or  perhaps  rather  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  See  also  De. 
29 ;  20  :  Job.  8 ;  20 :  Ju.  20 ;  40  :  Ps.  37 ;  20 :  (En.  vii ;  76-81.  And 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Eermaa,  Vis.  IV,  there  is  a  similar  symbolization 
to  that  under  consideration.  Hennas  '  sees  first  a  great  doud  ofdu^, 
and  then  on  nearer  approach  a  huge  monster  like  a  whale,  vomiting 
forth  fiery  locuttt.  This  beast  was  the  symbol  of  oppression  to  come.' 
And  it  manifestly  corresponds  to  '  the  king*  of  tl>6  locusts  of  ve.  11, 
and  to  the  great  red  dragon  of  C.  12.  In  the  passage  before  us  the 
army  of  the  Parthtans  will  hereafter  be  shown  to  be  symbolized. 
This  it  might  be  with  a  special  propriety,  inasmuch  as,  consisting  (as 
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we  leuQ  from  Joaej^w  and  from  Trogwt  Pomfeiu*  m  JvUin,  1.  41 ; 
2,  3)  almost  wholly  of  cavalry,  its  advance  would  be  made  in  a  vast 
cloud  of  smoke-like  duet. 

(3).  EjffecU  of  the  smoke.  577.  Aitd  the  tun  and  the  atr  too*  darkened 
by  the  imoke  of  the  pit.  This  effect  would  literally  be  produced  by  the 
march  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry.  But  of  coune  the  statement  is  to 
be  taken  symbolically.  And  thus  viewed,  the  sun  denotes  tbe  Sove- 
reign.— Tlie  air  occurs  only  beie  and  under  tbe  seventh  vial :  and  in 
such  connexions  it  can  scarcely  mean  anything  but  tbe  political  atmo- 
sphere or  government. — The  Greek  verb  may  have  been  put  in  the 
singular  to  indicate,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  diatributively  with  each 
substantive  ;  since  it  has  a  somewhat  different  literal  meaning  appro- 
priate to  each,  as  thus  :  Tbe  sovereign  was  deposed  ;  the  government 
was  subverted.  And  this  darkening  was  effected  by  the  locusts  :  lit., 
by  the  Parthian  troops. 

IX ;  3-5.  (4).  The  locusta  .  their  eommisaion.  578.  And  from  rt« 
tmoke  same  out  locwta  tnto  the  earth.  The  nnmbers,  habits,  and 
devastating  powers  of  locust-swarms  are  too  well  known  ta  need 
description.  As  to  tbeir  signification  Wemyss  rightly  says ;  "  la 
the  sacred  writings  tbe  locust  is  everywhere  tbe  symbol  of  hostile 
armies. " — See  Joel  Cs.  1,  2,  and  cp.  Guide,  p.  112. — The  sugges- 
tive precedent  may  have  been  tbe  eighth  Egyptian  plt^ue :  Ex. 
10  ;  12-15.  See  also  De.  28  ;  38,  42  :  Ps.  78  ;  46  :  Je.  46  ;  23  : 
Na.  3;  15,17:  Am.  7;  1.  More  specifically,  the  troops  of  horse, 
which  were  despatched  in  all  directions  to  collect  plunder,  will  be 
denoted  by  these  locusta.  And  truly  what  Josepbus  says  in  Wart  V.  7 
may  be  transferred  to  these  plunderers  :  "  As  after  locusts  we  see  tbe 
woods  stripped  of  their  leaves,  so  in  the  rear  of  Simon's  anny  nothing 
but  desolation  remained."  We  may  learn  hence,  that  it  is  tbe  deso- 
lation caused  by  tbe  locusts,  and  not  their  vast  numbers,  that  is  the 
point  of  tbeir  symbolical  significance. — The  addition  into  the  earl^bas 
doubtless  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  tbe  locality :  and  it  is 
most  important  as  showing  beyond  doubt,  that  Judea  is  the  scene  of 
these  locusts'  ravages ;  for  it  ia  of  course  tbe  symbolical  earth  that  is 
meant,  and  this,  here  as  elsewhere,  must  signify  Jndea. 

579.  And  power  waa  given  to  titem,  as  the  Korpitms  of  the  earth  have 
power.  Power  to  the  locusts  is  aiUkority  to  those  signified  by  them. — 
'A  eeorpion  is  explained  by  the  Oneirocritics  of  a  wicked  enemy. 
"  For  the  scorpion  is  constantly  shaking  bis  tail  to  strike,  and  the 
torment  caused  by  bis  sting  is  very  grievous."  Cp.  Eze.  2 ;  6  ;  Ecclus. 
26 ;  7.'  (Cla.  Sy.)  Tbe  scorpion  appears  to  be  emblematical  of  spe- 
cial itgents  of  the  devil ;  for  in  Ln.  10 ;  19,  '  serpents,  and  scorpions, 
and  all  tbe  power  of  the  enemy,'  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Satan's  falling  from  heaven,  just  aa  here  with  the  star's  fall.    The 
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precedeDt  may  be  the  fiery  acoipioDs  of  De.  8 ;  15.  That  a  clan  of 
men  is  meant  here  the  sequel  places  beyond  doubt.  And,  to  speak 
more  specifically,  that  none  conld  be  more  appropriately  represeDted 
as  scorpions  than  the  farmers  of  the  revenae  and  tax-gatherers,  such 
as  those  from  whom  the  Jews  had  long  suffered  endless  extortions  (as 
may  he  seen  in  Joeephus,  e.g.,  in  Ant.  XII:  iv;  5),  even  until  the 
name  of  puMiean  bad  become  a  synonyme  for  all  that  is  bad  and  de- 
testable, will  scarcely  he  questioned.  In  our  Lord's  time  they  appear 
to  have  been-  regarded  as  the  very  imps  of  Satan.  And  let  it  be 
obBorred,  that  the  scorpions  are  represented  as  indigenous  to  the 
earth,  hut  the  locusts  as  foreign  to  it ;  which  exactly  suite  the  view 
now  propounded.  For,  in  the  power  of  the  scorpions  of  the  earth 
being  given  to  the  locusts  who  invaded  the  earth,  will  then  be  denoted, 
that  the  latter  had  conferred  on  them,  the  same  authority  of  the  civil 
power  for  levying  contributions,  as  was  ordinarily  possessed  only  by 
the  officers  of  the  crown. 

IX  ;  4.  580-6.  (And  (hey  were  inttrucUd,  Aat  they  ahovld  not  hurt 
the  graee  of  the  earth,  nor  any  green  thing,  nor  any  tree,  exoepl  the  men 
who  have  not  the  eeal  i^  God  on  (heir  foreheadi.')  The  close  connexion 
of  No.  587  with  £79  makes  it  evident,  that  this  verse  is  inserted  paren- 
thetically.— The  first  verb  appears  to  be  put  in  an  indefinite  form,  in 
order  to  intimate  a  tacit  reference  to  the  unseen  Mediator;  and  this 
reference  may  account  for  the  sentence  being  put  in  parentheses. 
Their  being  inalrveted  would,  then,  amount  to  this,  that  their  actions 
were  overruled  by  the  Ood  of  Providence,  so  that  they  should  not  act 
injuriouely  towards  His  servants. — If  the  locusts  symbolize  men,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  that  those  whom  they  were  not  to  hurt 
must  be  men.  And  if  any  doubt  can  exist,  after  what  has  been  said 
on  Noe.  458  and  548-9,  as  to  the  signification  of  the  gran,  de.,  viz., 
that  these  terms  denote  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes,  it  will 
be  removed  by  this  passage. — Oreen  things  are  the  sole  food  of  the 
real  locust ;  yet  these  locusts  are  forbidden  to  injure  any  green  thing. 
This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  incongruity,  that  is  sometimes 
unavoidably  entailed  by  the  symbolical  mode  of  representation.  The 
congruity  of  the  sign  must  be  sacrificed  (as  is  the  case  here)  to  the 
thing  signified.  And  what  can  be  signified  in  this  instance,  but  dif- 
ferent classes  of  men  ?  Indeed,  the  exception  made  in  favour  of  a 
particular  clasB  of  men,  and' also  the  reference  to  the  subjects  of  the 
locusts'  torment  in  No.  593  as  being  men  shows,  that  such  must  be 
meant.  How  absnrd,  then,  is  the  exultation  of  those  (as,  e.g.,  Faber 
and  Elliott),  who,  interpreting  this  trumpet  as  relating  to  the  Saracens, 
Bxnit  in  finding  passages  to  the  effect,  that  Abubeker  gave  orders 
"  not  to  destroy  palm-frees,"  or  similar  precepts  in  the  Koran,  thus 
giving  to  this  clause,  and  this  only,  a  literal  sense  I— Probably,  faow- 
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«yer,  the  phrase  m^  grtm  (Mn^  le  not  to  be  taken  here  in  its  literal 
and  compTebensive  sense,  because  it  would  then  be  equivalent  to  the 
three  phrases,  of  which  it  itself  forms  one.  But  in  this  coDoezioa  it 
seems  rather  to  stand  for  the  class  of  vegetables,  which  are  interme- 
diate in  siee  between  grass  and  trees.  Of  course  my  remark  abov& 
in  reference  to  the  green  things  will,  on  this  view,  only  be  so  far 
affected  as  this, — that  it  will  be  applicable  to  the  three  phrases  rather 
than  to  the  one. — It  may  be  obeetved,  that  the  order  of  the  classes  as 
compared  with  the  same  in  C.  8 ;  7  is  inverted.  What  the  object,  if 
any,  may  have  been  I  know  not ;  unless  to  indicate,  that  the  plague 
of  the  locusts  felt  most  heavily  dd  the  lower -claGsee.  Possibly,  the 
exception  is  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  trees. — If  this  constmotion 
be  adopted,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  locusts  might  aifect  injuriously 
only  those  of  the  higher  classes,  who  were  not  avouched  to  be  Grod's 
true  serrants :  if  the  other,  such  of  all  classes. — But  it  may  be,  that 
the  descriptive  phrase,  tho»e  «Ao  have  the  leal,  £c.,  is  a  technical  desig- 
nation for  those,  iriio  claimed  or  were  held  to  be  on  God's  side  ;  be- 
cause they  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Jewish  line  against  the  virtual 
government  by  an  Idumean  :  and  the  omission  in  some  copies  of  the 
words  of  God  may  be  thought  to  favour  this  view.  In  this  case  it 
may  have  been  meant,  that  the  inetructionB  given  to  the  locusts  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Prince,  whom  the  star  symbolized-;  and  gave  a 
sanction  to  their  rapacions  proceedings  in  levying  contributions  and 
plunder  from  the  people  of  the  land,  provided  they  did  not  injure 
those,  or  those  of  the  higher  classes,  who  were  on  the  Prince's  aide. — 
Bui  yet  another  view  may  be  taken.  For  Joeephns  states  (Ant.  SIV  r 
iii;  2),  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  nation  was  opposed  to  both  the  brothers  alike  ;  and,  when 
their  canse  was  heard  by  Fompey,  this  party  represented  to  him,  that 
"  the  nation  was  opposed  to  kingly  government,  because  it  had  for- 
merly been  the  usage  of  their  country  to  be  governed  by  the  High 
Priest  of  the  God  they  worshipped,  who,  without  assuming  any  other 
title,  administered  jnstice  to  them  according  to  the  laws  and  consti- 
tutions transmitted  to  them  from  theii  forefathers ;  that  it  was  true, 
indeed,  that  the  two  contending  brothera  were  of  the  sacerdotal  race, 
but  they  had  changed  the  form  of  government  in  order  to  enslave  the 
nation."  Possibly  this  party  may  have  been  had  in  view ;  and  nothing 
is  more  probable  than  that  the  two  rival  factions,  in  order  to  propitiate 
those  who  held  a  neutral  position,  should  have  been  disposed  to  ab- 
stain from  molesting  them. — A  similar  exception  to  the  one  before 
ns,  but  in  favour  of  Uie  beast's  adherents,  may  be  found  in  G.  13 ;  17. 
—As  to  the  teal,  itc.  see  on  465-6.— The  only  of  the  B.  T.  ia  rejected 
in  critical  editions.  Tet  Elliott  relies  on  this  word  for  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  sentence. — The  proper  grammatical  construction  would 
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be,  that  they  sh(»Ud  riot  hurt  the  gratt,  £c. ;  Jmt  \puU  Otey  thotdd  hurt  J 
the  men,  Ac.  Whence  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  inBtita- 
tioDB  of  the  country  are  had  in  view  in  the  former  part  of  the  aen- 
t«uce,  and  a  particular  class  of  men  in  the  latter  part. 

IX  ;  5.  687—9.  And  it  %inu  given  to  them  (the  locusts),  not  tn  order 
that  Ihey  thmM  kiU  them  (the  several  classes);  but  that  they  (th« 
several  claaseH)  sTiould  be  tormented  Jive  ToorUha.  But  that  they  (the 
locusts)  eht»dd  torment  tAem  would  have  been  the  correct  mode  of 
expression.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaniog;  and  we  can 
therefore  only  regard  the  actual  expression  as  a  grammatical  solecism. 
(rriesbach,  indeed,  in  his  margin  puts  the  verb  in  the  active  voice  ; 
but  this  would  appear  to  be  only  a  conjectnral  emendation,  having  no 
MS,  authority. — The  tt  refers  to  yower  (=authority)  in  No.  fi79. — 
The  term  }tiU  must  be  taken  in  the  loose  sense,  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  mystical  system  in  the  case  of  a  word,  that  cannot  be  strictly 
symbolical.  Thus  to  kitl'msiy  mean  only  to  degrade  or  ruin. — To 
tormeni  In  this  connexion  will  mean  to  harass,  plunder,  and  cruelly 
oppress. — The  idea  of  locusts  killing  or  tormenting  men  completes  the 
incongmity  noticed  on  No.  580.  The  writer  has  in  part  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  sign,  and  so  far  to  speak  wholly  of  the  thing 
signified. — Five  montht  or  thereabouts  was  supposed  to  be  the  duration 
of  the  locusts'  existence  and  ravages.  And  no  doubt  the  period  here 
was  derived  from  that  circumstance.  But  this  very  fact  is  opposed 
to  the  supposition,  that  any  minute  numerical  exactness  is  to  be 
assigned  to  it ;  such  as,  that  it  should  be  resolved  into  150  days, 
neither  more  nor  fewer.  Five  months  must  be  taken  as  a  very  loose 
approximation  in  reference  to  the  locusts'  time :  and  much  more  >d 
may  it  be  in  respect  of  the  thing  signified  by  them  7  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  this  instance  no  basis  of  numerical  exactness,  such  as  year-day 
theorists  require,  to  justify  the  assigning  of  150  years  as  the  period 
really  contemplated.  And  hence,  if  that  theory  were  as  well-founded, 
as  I  hold  it  to  be  destitute  of  foundation,  it  would  still  have  no  sure 
ground  to  go  upon  in  this  particular  case.  The  object  in  introducing 
the  five  months  here  may  have  been ;  in  part,  to  show  a  congniity  with 
the  symbol,  where  the  circumstances  would  admit  of  doing  so ;  and 
in  part  to  enlai^e  the  idea  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  plague.  And 
in  truth  no  stronger  figure  could  have  been  used  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose ;  since,  as  locusts  pay  but  flying  visits  to  one  place,  to  represent 
tbem  as  feeding  on  one  locality  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
existence,  is  to  depict  in  the  strongest  colours  the  disastiuus  character 
of  the  calamity  inflicted.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  contend,  that 
no  historical  period  was  had  in  view  by  the  five  months.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  satisfied,  that  one,  more  or  less  nearly  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  locusts,  was  contemplated ;  and  I  think,  that  the  men- 
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tion  made  again  in  ve.  10  of  the  five  montha  leaves  no  doobt  on  the 
point. 

590-2.  And  the  torment  of  t?iem  vxu  at  the  torment  of  a  Ko-rpion, 
vihen  it  ettngeth  a  man.  It  has  been  supiKwed,  that  the  weapon  of 
war,  of  which  Isidore  gives  the  following  description,  is  meant  here. 
'  A  scorpion  is  a  poisoned  arrow,  which,  when  it  wounds,  deposits 
poison  in  the  wound :  whence  it  has  the  name  of  Scorpion.'  But 
assuredly  one  kind  of  scorpion  must  be  meant  throughout  the  sym- 
liolization ;  and  what  is  said  of  it  in  tv.  3  and  10  shows,  that  the 
animal,  and  not  the  weapon,  is  had  in  view. — The  force  of  this  simile 
is  to  convey,  that  the  calamity  entailed  by  these  marauding  plun- 
derers wsa  the  same  in  character  and  severity,  as  that  endured  at  the 
hands  of  greedy  fanners  of  the  revenue,  who  by  their  eztortionat« 
exactions  would  strip  a  man  of  all  that  he  possessed. 

IX ;  6.  (5).  The  hmtU :  their  efftett.  593-6.  Arwi  in  ihoie  dm/a 
»baU  the  men  teek  Death  ;  and  thall  not  bt/  any  meant  find  him :  and 
they  ikall  eamettly  desire  lo  die,  and  Death  fieelh  from  them.  This  is  a 
general  description  in  highly  poetic  terms  of  the  intolerable  nature  of 
this  '  woe.'  Death  is  personified  (as  the  insertion  of  the  article  indi- 
cates) :  and,  instead  of  his  pursuing  men  dto  pede  according  to  his 
wont,  these  men  are  represented  as  being  driven  by  their  insud'erable 
anguish  to  seek  after  and  pursue  him;  but  to  no  purpose.  What 
figure  could  mora  vividly  portray  the  intolerable  character  of  a 
plague  ?  Cp.  Jer.  8 ;  3,  and  Job  3 ;  21 ;  '  which  long  for  death,  but 
it  Cometh  not,'  &c. — It  is  evident  that,  not  men  in  general,  but  a  par- 
ticular class  of  men,  viz.,  those  just  indicated,  are  meant ;  see  on  563 
and  583. — The  changes  mode  in  the  tenses  are  singular.  The  present 
had  been  used.  Now  the  future  is  introduced.  And  again  the  pre- 
sent is  reverted  to;  for  the  meet  ancient  authorities  have  the  last 
verb  in  the  present.  I  do  not  think,  that  any  difference  in  point  of 
time  can  poeaibly  be  assigned;  but  the  changes  must  be  attributed  to 
poetic  effect. 

JX ;  7-10.  (6).  Detcription  t^the  loeuili.  507-8.  And  the  likenatea 
of  the  locufls  were  like  to  horsee  prepared  for  battle.  Baving  described 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  plague  inflicted  by  these  locusts,  the  writer 
proceeds,  in  order  to  heighten  the.  conception  of  the  calamity  that 
such  fearful  creatures  would  be  likely  to  produce,  to  describe  their 
appearance  in  detail.  And  first  he  notices  their  aspect,  as  it  appeared 
at  a  first  glance  and  on  a  front  view.  They  were  like  caparisoned 
horses.  This  I  take  to  be  a  reflection  from  the  thing  signified  to  the 
sign  ;  I  mean,  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  former  is  transferred 
to  the  latter.  This  is  done  in  part  for  efiect,  since  nothing  is  more 
terrible  than  a  large  body  of  horse  in  battle  array;  and  in  part  for 
the  better  identification  of  the  thing  symbolized,  which  is  in  this 
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instance  the  Parthian  cav&lry.  It  hae  been  observed  too,  that  '  the 
locuBt  baa  a  head  very  much  reHembling  that  of  a  hoiee,  insomach 
that  the  Italianfl  call  tbem  eavalette,  i.e.,  little  hones.  Id  Joel  2;  i 
this  JH  noticed.  And  the  Arabiaos  say;  '  The  appearance  of  hoisea 
adoras  their  beads  and  countenances.'  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
resemblance  here  spoken  of  extends  only  to  the  heads ;  and  so  it  ii 
probably  intended  to  do  in  our  text,  though  tbe  A,  V.  extends  it  to  '  the 
thapes  of  tbe  locusts.'  The  Greek  term  ifi,  indeed,  in  itself  applicable 
to  the  creature  as  a  whole  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  show, 
that  it  is  here  used  with  limitation  to  tbe  biut  or  forefront,  jnst  as  oar 
word  '  likeness'  commonly  is. 

599-600.  And  upon  their  headi  {wre]  oa  ('(  were  ermmi  like  to  pold. 
Before  proceeding  fnrther  with  these  details  I  would  observe,  that  the 
expositor  who  should  deem  it  indispensably  necessary  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  thing  symbolized  to  correspond  to  every  particular  of 
such  a  description  would  probably  fall  into  errors.  While  some  of 
the  details  have  doubtless,  in  order  to  facilitate  identification,  been 
introduced  with  a  reference  to  characterifitics  of  the  invading  host, 
others  may  have  respect  merely  to  the  general  effect  of  the  whole. — 
The  suggestion  of  the  former  object,  implying  as  it  does  an  apparent 
approximation  to  literality  in  some  of  tbe  details,  leads  me  to  make 
another  observation,  viz.,  that  tbe  apparently  literal  interpretation  of 
one  or  two  particulars  of  a  symbol,  which  may  or  may  not  result  from 
such  a  transference  from  the  thing  signified  to  the  sign,  is  obviously 
a  very  different  thing  from  a  literal  interpretation,  either  of  an  entire 
symbol,  or  of  figurative  terms  not  being  parte  of  symbols.  When  one 
thing  is  made  a  symbol  of  another,  it  may  often  happen,  that  parts  of 
each  correspond,  and  bear  the  same  names;  and  hence,  when  tbe 
part  of  the  one  is  made  representative  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
other,  it  may  be  thought,  that  this  is  giving  a  literal  interpretation. 
But  such  is  not  tbe  case.  The  literality  is  in  appearance  only  :  and 
tbe  appearance  arises  from  tbe  accidental  or  necessary  coincidence  of 
a  part  of  the  symbol  with  the  same  part  in  the  thing  symbolized. 
Several  illustrations  of  these  remarks  wilt  occur  as  we  proceed.^ — For 
tbe  item  before  us  we  may  see  a  precedent  in  Nah.  3 ;  15-17 ;  "  Uake 
thyself  many  as  the  locusts.  .  .  .  Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusta." 
— Observe,  that  these  locusts'  crowns  are  not  said  to  he  golden  crowns, 
as  those  of  the  Son  of  man  (14 ;  14)  and  tbe  elders  (4 ;  4)  are.  But 
they  am 'at  a  were  crowns,'  and  '  like  to  gold.'  The  difference  shows, 
that  these  are  meant  to  .be  desoribed  as  only  tinsel  imitations  of 
crowns, — sham  crowns  of  no  real  value.  The  signification  will  be, 
that  these  invaders  laid  claim  to  a  dignity  and  authority,  which  were 
in  reality  spurious. 

601,  And  tKeirfaeei  [tofra]  at  it  were  men'*  facet,  that  is,  not  alto- 
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gethet  snch,  but  dietorted  reeemblsDceB. — The  object  of  thia  particular 
may  be  merely  better  identification  bj  making  a  further  teeemblaace 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  it  Bignifiee ;  but  perhaps  also  to  denote 
the  cunning  sharpelghtednesB  after  gain  and  plunder,  which  charac- 
terized the  invaders,  and  especially  their  perfidionsneas,  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  human  face  being  its  capacity  for  dissembling, 
and  concealing  the  emotiona  and  sentimentB. 

IX  ;  8.  602.  And  thry  had  hair  at  it  tvere  ihe  hair  (^  vrnnen.  Cp. 
Je.  51 ;  27 ;  "  The  locusts  bristling  with  hair." — This  is  an  item, 
which  may  have  been  designed  either  to  denote  the  efTemioacy  or 
lustful  licentiousness  of  the  invaders  (1  Cor.  11 ;  14),  or  else,  from 
being  a  striking  characteristic  of  tbe  invaders,  it  may  have  been  intro- 
duced for  identification.  The  latter  view  has  been  generally  taken. 
And  hence  it  has  been  alleged  as  a  mark  of  coincidence  by  many  Praa- 
sentist  expositors,  that  the  Saracens,  and  by  Hengatenberg  with  much 
more  appoaiteness,  that  "  the  baibarons  Parthians  wore  long  hair."— 
If  this  view  be  well  founded,  we  have  here  an  illnatratioD  of  the 
remark  made  under  No,  600. 

603.  And  f&eiV  feefA  ^ere  ai  it  vxre  lima'  [ttah'].  So  in  Joel  1 ;  4,  6 : 
— "  hath  the  locust  eaten.  .  .  .  For  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my 
land,  strong,  and  without  number,  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion." 
'  The  teeth  of  a  locust  are  very  strong  and  sharp.  Pliny  says,  that 
they  bite  through  everything,  even  tbe  doors  of  houses.'  This  may 
be  an  emblem  of  the  rapacity  of  the  invaders,  extending  even  to  a 
readiness  to  '  devour  widows'  houses.' 

IX ;  9.  604-5.  A7id  they  had  brtaslplala  as  it  were  iron  hreaatptatet. 
"  Iron,"  sa^s  Daniel  (2 ;  40,  cp.  33,  41 :  7 ;  7),  "  breaketh  in  pieces 
aud  subdueth  all  things."  '  The  locust  has  a  very  hard  skin,  like 
armour.     Hence  Claudian  says  ; 


This  particular  may  have  been  mentioned,  either  from  the  coincidence 
of  the  thing  signified  with  the  sign  in  respect  of  it,  or  to  denote  that 
these  mtfaless  invaders  were  inaccessible  to  any  of  tbe  motives  which 
ordinarily  move  men.  They  had  made  their  breasts  harder  than  iron, 
and  it  were  equally  vain  to  seek  to  turn  them  from  their  course  by 
persuasion  as  by  force. 

606-7.  And  tht  tound  of  their  vringa  [was]  ai  the  sound  of  many- 
horted  chariot*  rvthing  into  battle.  So  in  Jo.  2 ;  i~5 ;  "  like  the  noise 
of  chariots  .  .  .  ,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array."  '  Bocbart 
says,  that  locusts  may  be  heard  at  six  miles'  distance,  and  that, 
when  they  are  eating,  the  sound  of  them  is  like  that  of  a  fiame 
driven  by  tbe  wind.' — This  item  seems  to  be  intended  to  heigfatea 
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the  conception  of  the  terriblenees  of  the  ch&rge  of  tbeae  todies  of 
horse. 

IX  ;  10.  603.  And  they  have  taih  like  to  tctyrptoni.  There  b  here 
another  remarkable  change  in  the  tense,  viz.,  from  the  past  to  the 
present.  It  is  reasonable  to  look  for  some  object  in  these  changes  ; 
but  I  can  suggest  no  other  in  this  instance,  than  to  mark  a  distinction 
in  the  time  to  which  the  hinder  part,  as  diiitinguished  from  the  head 
and  ehoulders,  of  the  scorpion-lucustg  relates ;  I  mean,  that  the  thing 
signified  by  the  former  was  present  after  that  denoted  by  the  latter 
had  passed  away.  For,  it  should  be  obserred,  that  the  tails  of  .the 
locusts  are  not  said  to  be  like  the  tails  of  scorpions,  hut  like  icorpiotu  ; 
the  intention  being,  I  suppose,  to  represent  the  animal  as  a  compound 
creature,  half  locust,  half  scorpion,  In  this  case,  as  having  the  month 
of  the  former,  and  the  sting'«imed  tail  of  the  latter,  it  vould  possess 
the  injurious  qualities  of  both.  This  scorpion -locust  would  then  sym- 
bolize two  powers  closely  connected,  of  which  the  scorpion  would 
represent  natives  of  the  conntry  (No.  579),  and  the  locust  foreigners 
(No.  578).  And  the  sting  of  the  scorpion  might  be  left  behind,  when 
the  locust  had  winged  its  flight  away:  in  plain  terms,  the  native 
plunderers  and  oppressors  of  the  Jewish  people  would  remain,  when 
the  Parthian  invaders  had  retired. 

609.  And  tttngs.  Some  copies,  by  changing  the  place  of  the  copu- 
lative, make  the  text  read  and  atin^  in  their  tailt ;  awi  their  power, 
&c.  But  the  other  reading  bos  the  sanction  of  the  most  ancient 
Codies. 

ljlO-11.  And  tkeir  power  in  their  tailt  [u]  to  hurl  the  men  [before 
mentioned]  five  monthi,  or,  Jn  Iheir  laili  [«]  their  pouxr  to  hart,  Ac 
The  present,  not  the  past  lense  should  be  supplied  in  conformity  with 
the  change  in  No.  COS. — Is  this  the  five  monthi,  that  was  mentioned 
in  No.  589  ?  If  the  same  had  been  referred  to,  the  article  would 
doubtless  have  been  inserted,  as  in  all  similar  instances  of  intended 
reference.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  different  five  montht, 
one  proper  to  the  hinder  portion,  as  the  former  was  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  scorpion-locusts  -,  and  therefore  occurring  at  a  later  period,  iiut 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  five  moniha  being  assigned  to  each 
period,  that  the  actual  durations  of  the  real  periods  were  the  same. 
The  symboUzalion  would  be  satisfied  by  a  remote  appreximation  in 
one  or  both  periods  to  this  duration,  as  well  as  or  better  than  by  an 
exact  coincidence ;  since  it  is  in  a  high  degree  improbable,  that  the 
latter  would  occur  in  fact.  The  two  five  monthi,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, have  been  inserted  rather  for  congruity  with  the  locust-period, 
than  from  their  literally  representing  the  actual  facts. 

IX;11.  (7).  The  tocuiit :  their  king.  G12-16.  They  have  over  Iktm 
a  king,  the  an^t  f^  the  abyf,  whoie  name  in  the  Hebrew  [is]  Abaddon, 
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and  in  the  Greek  he  hath  [7iw]  name  Apollyon.  The  copulative  and  at 
the  beginniog  of  the  verse  ie  omitted  in  critical  editione.  The  omie- 
Bion,  considering  how  invariably  the  word  ia  inserted  at  the  heginninf; 
of  Bentences,  indicateB  a  break  of  aome  importance. — The  attributing 
a  ktng  to  these  locusts  is,  not  only  not  done  for  congruity  with  real 
locnata,  but  in  opposition  to  what  is  the  case  among  them ;  for  of  them 
it  ia  said  in  Prov.  30 ;  27,  that  '  they  have  no  king  over  them.'  We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  thia  particular  has  been  introduced  for 
Bome  strong  reason,  connected  with  the  thing  signified.  I  shall  pro- 
bably he  able  to  show  hereafter,  that  the  object  woe  to  identify  tho 
chief  of  the  acorpion-part  of  the  locusts.  Here  it  will  only  be  proper 
to  obaerve  further,  that  both  the  break  just  noticed,  and  the  place  at 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  king,  vu.,  at  the  end,  and  not  (as  might 
have  been  expected)  at  the  beginning  of  the  description  of  the  scor- 
pion-locusts, lead  us  to  think,  that  the  intention  may  have  been  to 
connect  the  king  specially  with  the  scorpion  portion.  Of  course  the 
term  king  may  be  taken  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  wide  signification 
appropriate  to  aymbolical  writings,  i.e.,  as  meaning  a  king  or  any 
other  ruler  or  chief.— Obaerve,  that  the  king  is  not  said  to  be  ihe 
angel  of  the  pit  of  ihe  ahyu  (whence  the  locusts  came),  but  ofih«  ohj/u, 
which  is  the  hold  of  Satan,  and  the  place  of  emergence  of  the  Romao 
beast.  He  is  tbns  emphatically  connected  with  Bome  and  Satan. — 
Further,  he  is  described  as  being  not  merely  on  angel,  but  the  angel. 
And  thus  it  ie  intimated,  that  the  person  signified  is  pre-eminently  a 
tool  of  Bome,  and  an  agent  of  the  devil.  Both  points  will  be  seen  to 
connect  this  king  specially  with  the  scorpion  part  of  the  symbol. — 
ApoUyon  meana  a  deatioyei.-—"  Abaddon,"  aaya  Stuart,  "  ia  literally 
dettrvction.  It  ia  also  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Sheol ;  e.g.,  in  Pr. 
15 ;  11 :  Job  26  ;  6.  The  Hebrewa  seem  to  have  denoted  by  it  the 
lowest  receiaee  of  the  great  abyas ;  and  so  the  Bahbins  employed  the 
word." — But  why  baa  this  king's  name  been  given  in  two  languages? 
Some  say;  To  indicate  his  character,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stig- 
matize him  as  &e  Deatroyer.  But  this  answer  fnmishes  no  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  the  two  names  -,  since  one  would  have  served  the 
pnrpoae  equally  well.  Nor  will  the  hypothesis  of  a  necessity  for  trans- 
lation serve  to  account  for  the  two  having  been  inserted  ;  since  there 
conld  be  no  necessity,  as  far  as  appears,  for  the  insertion  of  the  one 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  understood  by  the  immediate  readers. 
Further,  though  the  reason  assigned  may  serve,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
account  for  the  insertion  of  a  name,  yet  such  a  name  wholly  fails  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  proper  name.  It  may  serve  to  denote  the 
eharader  o£  the  party,  but  it  ie  far  too  general  to  point  out  an  indi- 
vidual. To  identify,  then,  the  person  intended,  and  to  aCconnt  for 
the  introduction  of  the  two  names,  we  muat  look  further  than  the 
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meftniag  of  them.  And  if  I  mistake  Dot,  I  shall  be  able  to  show, 
when  I  come  to  the  particular  exposition,  that  the  solution  is  to  be 
sought,  and  may  be  found  in  the  science  of  Oematria,  b;  the  help  of 
which  the  two  names  conjointly  are  made  to  indicate  nnmerically 
some  of  the  chief  parties,  brought  on  the  scene  by  the  invasion  of 
these  scorpion-locusts,  and  in  particular  him,  who  may  well  haye  been 
regarded  as  their  king, — as  the  tool  of  Bome,  and  the  agent  of  the 

On  a,  review  of  all  the  details  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  donbted,  that 
these,  or  the  similee  which  give  point  to  them,  have  been  derived  to 
the  symbol  fnaa  the  thing  that  it  symbolizes :  I  mean,  that,  an  im- 
mense swarm  of  locusts  having  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  sym- 
bolization  (on  aooouot  of  the  devastation  which  is  caused  by  those 
insects,  and  because  of  their  having  been  used  in  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures as  symbols  of  armies),  the  individuals  composing  the  swarm  have 
had  their  principal  parte  and  members  assigned  to  them  from  the 
^haraoterizing  points  in  that  which  they  represent.  And  it  is  evident, 
that  almost  all  the  specialties  are  taken  from  an  army,  and  from  one 
composed  mainly  of  cavalry.  The  locusts  have,  as  they  advance  in  a 
mass,  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  horse,  fully  accoutred  for  battle. 
They  wear  the  conqueror's  crown.  Their  countenances  are  those  of 
fierce  warriors.  They  wear  their  hair  long,  as  did  one  nation  of  that 
time  in  particular.  They  have  iron  coats  of  mail.  They  make  « 
noise  in  their  onslaught,  like  that  of  war-horses  and  chariots  in  a 
charge.  They  have  a  Commander-in-chief  at  their  head.  If,  then, 
the  symbol,  as  to  its  accessories,  has  been  framed  from  the  thing 
symbolized ;  and  if  there  are  sufficient  indications,  that  the  latter 
must  have  been  an  army  composed  in  the  main  of  cavalry,  it  will 
follow,  that  the  symbol  must  represent  such  an  army.  And,  this 
being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  particular 
application. 

Let  me  here  call  attention  to  the  ciicumatance,  that,  while  an  an- 
gelio  bierophant  is  commonly  introduced  to  give  explanations  to  the 
seer,  as  to  those  particulars  which  could  not  be  represented  to  the  eye, 
and  which  therefore  ho  could  not  be  supposed  visionally  to  be  cog- 
nizant of,  in  this  trumpet  the  seei  himself  virtually  gives  such  expla- 
nations (see  w.  8,  5,  6, 10).  This  would  suffice  to  show  (if  there  were 
any  occasion  for  proof  on  such  a  point),  that  the  Yision  and  the  sym- 
boliEations  are  merely  a  poetic  mode  of  representation. 

Oeneric  ngniJieaUon  ofthefijih  trtunpet. — At  the  epoch  at  which  the 
Vision  has  here  arrived  (b.c.  40),  a  Prince,  who  had  fallen  from  the 
summit  of  the  political  firmament,  is  brought  on  the  scene.  By  means 
of '  a  golden  key,'  he  is  enabled  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  host  of 
ruthless  barbarians  fiom  a  foreign  land.   These  dethrone  the  reigning 
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soTereign,  and  overthrow  the  existiDg  government.  They  eend  detach- 
meuta  over  Jndea,  which  have  the  Bame  authority  givea  them  for 
levying  contributionB,  as  was  possessed  by  the  ordinary  tax-gathereiB, 
and  others  employed  by  the  sovereign  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
An  overruling  Providence,  however,  protects  the  servants  of  Grod,  and 
exempts  them,  whether  of  the  lowest,  the  middle,  or  the  highest 
degree,  from  the  injurious  treatment  which  others  eiiperienoed.  Tet 
this  treatment  was  not  such  as  is  ordinarily  endured  at  the  hands  of 
invaders,  who  merely  pass  through  a  canntry.  It  was  worse.  Death 
inflicts  torture  only  for  a  moment;  but  this  plague  lasted  for  five 
months.  It  was  of  that  kind,  which  is  inflicted  by  the  farmets  of 
reyenne,  and  by  the  rapacious  soldiery,  whom  they  employ  to  extort 
money  by  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  villany.  And  such  was  the 
misery  it  entailed,  that  the  unhappy  victims  would  have  preferred 
death  to  it.  How  great  it  was  may  be  further  judged  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  inflicted  it. — It  must  be  premised,  that  they  con- 
sisted of  two  parties,  whence  a  compound  symbol, — a  scorpion -locast, 
is  used.  (1).  We  will  first  speak  with  reference  to  the  front  or  locust- 
proper  part ;  because  this  represents  the  party,  which  was  the  first 
to  plunder  and  oppress  the  people.  On  a  front  view,  they  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  large  body  of  horse  fully  equipped  for  war.  They 
arrogated  to  themselves  a  dignity  and  authority,  which  did  not  really 
belong  to  them.  Their  countenances  betokened  rapacity  and  villany. 
Their  long  hair  denoted  their  effeminacy  or  lustfuluess.  Their  lions' 
■  teeth  indicated  their  voracity  and  cruelty.  Their  iron-coated  breasts 
showed  their  cold  and  selfish  hardhearted nees.  The  horrible  uproar 
that  they  caused  added  the  terror  of  clamour,  confusion,  and  all  dis- 
cordant sounds  to  their  terror-striking  appearance.  (2).  We  now 
turn  to  the  hinder  or  scorpion-part  of  these  locusts.  This  (it  has  been 
intimated)  represents  the  party  native  to  the  land,  as  the  other  did 
that,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  foreign  invaders.  Their  scorpion- 
shape  shows  them  to  be  the  meet  bitter  and  cruel  of  extortioners  and 
oppressors.  And  their  oppression  may  be  set  down  as  having  lasted, 
like  the  former,  five  months.  But  the  chief  feature  to  be  noticed  in 
respect  of  these  is  their  king ;  for  he  is  the  prime  agent  of  the  heathen 
and  Satanic  power  of  Borne, — to  him  may  be  attributed  all  the  '  de- 
struction'which  these  scorpion -locusts  wrought,  and  by  considering 
in  conjunction  the  designations  given  to  him,  may  '  he  who  hath 
wisdom'  learn  his  real  name,  and  thus  obtain  a  clue  to  the  whole 
symbol]  zation. 

Hiatorieal  application. — The  locality  to  which  the  fifth  trumpet 
relates  is  shown  by  No.  578  to  be  Judea ;  and  the  time  is  ascertained 
from  the  commencing  epoch  of  the  next  preceding  trumpet  tohe  not 
tarlier  than  b.o.  48.    Taking  these  data  aa  our  guides,  we  shall  find 
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in  the  Jewish  history  in  the  years  b.o.  40  to  37  eveDts  exactly  corre- 
Bponding  to  the  symbolization  before  ub.  After  repeated  renewals  of 
the  civil  war,  which  began  between  HyrcanuB  and  Aristobulne  at  the 
era  of  the  first  trumpet  (wir.,  in  B.C.  57  by  Aristobulua's  son  Alex- 
ander, in  55,  in  52,  and  again  in  49  by  the  sane),  Alexander  having 
been  put  to  death  by  Fompey,  and  Ari&tobulue  poisoned,  Antigonua, 
the  younger  sou  of  the  latter,  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  He  appealed 
first  to  CKsar,  as  he  was  passing  through  Palestine  in  b.c.  47.  But, 
through  the  influence  of  Antip&ter,  his  suit  was  rejected  in  favour  of 
Uyrcanus  and  the  Idumean  family.  In  b.c.  42  however,  haviog 
obtained  by  bribery  the  assistauce  of  one  of  '  the  tyrant§,'  whom 
GassiuB  had  set  over  Syria,  he  endeavoured  to  regain  the  kingdom  by 
force  -  but  was  repulseid  by  Herod.  In  s.o.  41,  '  all  Syria  and  Fates- 
tine,  being  grievously  oppressed  with  the  taxes  which  were  imposed 
on  tbem,  joined  in  calling  in  the  Farthiana  against  the  Bomans, 
which  put  the  whole  country  in  the  utmoBt  misery  and  confusion' 
(Frideaux's  Con.  III.  242).  In  b.o.  40,  '  when  the  Parthians  had 
posBCBsed  themselves  of  Syria,  Antigonua  induced  their  king's  son  by 
the  promise  of  1000  talents,  and  500  women  taken  from  the  principal 
families  and  of  the  Jewish  stock,  to  undertake  his  restoration.  In 
consequence,  two  divisions  of  the  Parthian  army  marched  into  Jndea; 
and,  the  one  taking  the  sea-coast  and  the  other  the  middle  of  the 
country,  they  swept  it  in  its  length  and  breadth.'  Judea,  owing  to 
intestine  broils  and  foreign  commotions,  seema  to  have  been  at  this 
time  little  better  than  a  nest  of  robbers.  Troops  of  banditti  infested 
the  country,  and  the  populace  appear  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
divided  between  the  parties  of  Herod  and  Antigonus.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that,  '  while  the  Parthians  were  ravaging  Carmel,  many 
Jews  joined  the  standard  of  Antigonus  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
incursion  into  the  country.  And  after  one  battle  had  been  gained,  a 
host  of  turbnleDt  and  disaflected  marauders  (the  progress  of  whom 
through  the  country  must  have  been  marked  by  every  enormity) 
advanced  to  Jerusalem.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  market-place,  in 
which  Herod'a  parly  had  the  advantage  ;  but  that  of  Antigonua  aeieed 
and  held  the  temple.  Daily  encounters  took  place,  and  Blaughters 
were  made  continually.'  A  body  of  Parthian  cavalry,  which  Pacorus, 
the  Parthian  commander,  had  brought  forward,  appears  now  to  have 
arrived,  and  for  a  time  to  have  allowed  the  two  parties  to  weaken 
one  another  by  their  conflicts.  "  But  while,"  says  Josephus  (the  aub- 
stance  of  whose  narrative  I  have  been  quoting),  "  there  were  daily 
skirmiBhes,  the  enemy  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  multitude  out  of 
the  country  to  the  Pentecostal  featival.  And  when  the  day  was  come, 
many  myriads  of  people  were  gathered  together  about  the  temple, 
some  in  armour  and  some  without ;  and  of  these  Herod  slew  a  very 
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great  number."  Snch  a  concourse  would  necesBorily  add  greatly  to 
the  confusion,  outrages,  and  opportuDittes  for  plundering  afforded  to 
the  Parthians.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  done  little  in  the  way 
of  slaughtering  the  people,  leaving  this  to  their  own  countrymen.  But 
DOW  was  the  "natural  peifidiousness,"  for  which  "the  barbarians" 
were  Dotorious,  brought  to  bear.  Oit  the  proposal  of  Autigonus,  that 
Paconis  should  be  admitted  in  order  to  mediate,  the  latter  gained 
admittance  into  the  city  with  a  body  of  horse.  Being  received  into 
the  house  of  Fhasael,  the  elder  brother  of  Herod,  and  hospitably  enter- 
taioed  there  as  a  guest,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
ingratiate  himself  into  Phaaael's  confidence,  that  by  this  means  he 
might  get  Hyroanns,  Herod,  and  Phaaael  into  his  power.  He  succeeded 
in  entrapping  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  on  the  pretence  of  escorting  them 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Farthiati  governor  of  Syria,  as  being  the  most 
likely  way  to  obtain  such  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  as  they  desired. 
Herod  was  too  wary  to  be  caught,  and  "  entreated  Phasael  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  snares  laid  for  him ;  because  the  barbarians 
are  naturally  perfidious."  '  Phasael,  however,  and  Hyrcanus  set  out 
with  Paconis,  the  latter  leaving  behind  him  a  troop  of  horse  ou  the 
pretext  of  affording  assistance  to  Herod  in  restoring  order,  but  with 
secret  iuBtructioas  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  carry  him  off  also.' 
On  arriving  in  Syria,  Phasael  became  aware  of  the  plot  that  had  been 
laid  for  them,  and  "  reproached  the  Parthian  governor  to  his  face  for 
his  treachery,  and  especially  because  he  had  been  induced  by  bribes  ; 
and  he  promised  him,  that  he  would  give  bim  more  mouey  for  their 
preservation,  than  Antlgonus  bad  promised  to  give  for  the  kingdom. 
But  the  sly  Parthian  endeavoured  to  remove  his  suspicion  by  apolo- 
gies and  oatbs,  and  then  went  away.  Whereupon  the  Parthians  who 
were  left,  and  had  it  in  charge,  seized  and  bound  Phasael  and  Hyr- 
canus, who  could  do  no  more  than  curse  their  perSdiousnesa  and 
perjury.  In  the  meantime,  Paconis  was  sent  back ;  and  he  laid  a 
plot  bow  to  seize  upon  Herod  by  deluding  him,  and  getting  him  out 
of  the  city,  as  be  was  commanded  to  do."  But  Phasael  found  means 
"  to  inform  Herod  of  the  perfidiousness  of  the  Parthians ;  and  he 
straightway  went  to  the  most  potent,  as  to  the  lords  of  the  rest,  to 
remonstrate  with  them.  But  they,  though  knowing  the  whole  matter, 
disseoibled  with  him  deceitfully,  denying  the  truth  of  the  statements." 
Herod,  however,  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  ;  and,  '  while  they  were 
consulting  how  they  might  best  seize  him,  (le  escaped  by  night  with 
his  family,  taking  the  road  to  Idumfea.'  "  Nor  (the  historian  goes 
on)  could  any  enemy  of  bis,  who-  then  saw  him  in  this  case,  be  so 
hardhearted  as  not  to  have  commiserated  bis  fortune,  while  the  women 
drew  along  their  infant  children,  and  left  their  own  country,  and  their 
friends  in  prison,  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  sad  lamentations." 
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ggS  Berod,  »o'i  buaaaod  him  in  hie  flight.     And 

jjjrti'^*^"^^  eren  more  heavily  than  did  tha  Farthians.' 

^g  Jef  f^"  ^to  mtdn^^  *  running  fight,  until  be  arrived  at 

go  ibtt  **    „„~  the  women  there,  he  himBclf  escaped  into  Aiftbia. 

I  **'**'"ihe  partbi^B  in  Jerusalem,  they  betook  theniBelTeB  to  plim- 

''*?  "  ^  J  gnai«d  nothing  that  they  could  Uy  theii  hands  on ;  though 

,      found  not  so  much  as  they  hoped,  because  Herod,  having  long 

suspected  their  perfidy,  had  caused  his  principal  treasurea  to  be  removed 

into  Idumtea,  and  othen  had  done  the  same.'     "  The  Faithiana  then 

proceeded  to  Buch  a  degree  of  injustice,  as  to  fill  the  country  with  war 

irichout  denouncing  it,  to  demolish  the  city  Mariesa,  and  not  only  to 

get  np  AntigoDUB  forking,  but  to  deliver  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  bound 

into  his  hands,  in  order  to  their  being  tormented  by  him."     '  Anti- 

gonUH  himself  bit  off  Hyrcanns's  eara,  in  order  that  he  might  never 

be  able  to  officiate  again  as  High  Priest.    Phaseel  jescaped  torture 

only  by  beating  out  his  own  brains  against  the  wall  of  the  prison. 

And  Hyrcanus  was  carried  off  in  fetters  to  PaiLhia.' 

Thus  far  I  have  thought  it  advisable,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
to  digresB  somewhat  from  the  matter  in  hand,  to  give  the  historian's 
narrative  (as  nearly  as  the  necessary  abridgment  would  permit)  in  his 
own  words ;  leat  it  should  be  thonght,  that  the  facts  were  coloured, 
suppressed,  or  in  any  way  unduly  modified  to  suit  the  symbolizatioDs. 
That,  in  general,  an  invasion  by  an  ai-my  of  Porthians  would  correspond 
to  such  a  locust  irruption  sa  is  described  in  this  trumpet,  I  need  not 
show;  because  almost  all  expoeitoi's  have  agreed  in  supposing,  that 
an  invasion  either  by  Parthians,  or  by  some  other  people  whose  cha- 
racteriaticB  were  similar  to  theirs,  is  here  symbolized.  But,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  details,  it  may  be  expedient,  that  Z  should  offer  a  few 
remarks,  in  order  to  make  more  manifest  the  application  of  the  quo- 
tations that  have  been  made  ;  and  truly,  with  respect  to  the  details, 
I  need  not  fear  to  challenge  comparison  with  any  other  exposition. 
In  Antigonue,  then,  we  see  the  '  fallen  star :'  and  he  was  a  little  star 
as  compared  with  the  former  'great'  one,  viz.,  Julius  Cassar.  By 
means  of  bribery  he  procured  the  irruption  of  detestable  '  barbariana,' 
who  came  from  a  region,  detested  only  in  a  less  degree  than  those 
infernal  regions,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  Roman  beast  as  his 
fitting  habitation.  And,  through  the  machinations  of  the  commandeiB 
of  these,  he  who  was  '  the  sun '  of  the  Jewish  system  politically  and 
ecclesiastically,  the  Eig|}  Priest  Hyrcanus,  was  deposed,  and  the 
government  administered  in  his  name  was  subverted.  The  Parthian 
troops  overran  Judea  with  the  8i>eed  and  destructivenese  of  locusts, 
being  assisted  and  emulated  by  multitudes  of  robbers  and  villains  of 
every  description,  who  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Antigonus.  Thia 
prince,  iu  order  to  obtain  the  douceur  which  he  had  promised^  con- 
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ferrod  on  Ihese  hordes  of  i&paciouB  villains  the  same  powers  for  levy- 
ing contribntions,  that  were  oidinarily  poBsesoed  by  the  fanners  of 
the  taxes.  And  as  there  was  added  moreover  a  license  to  Beize  and 
cany  off  the  women  of  the  principal  Jewish  families,  a  sting  of  espe- 
cial malignity  was  thereby  superadded  to  the  ordinary  iniquities  uid 
cmelties  practiBed  by  such  persons.  These  powen  and  this  licenBe, 
however,  contained  an  exception  in  favoni  of  those  who  should  espouse 
the  Prince's  cause,  or  at  the  least  remain  neutral.  The  barbarians 
were  occupied  in  their  work  of  ravishment  and  spoliation  for  a  period, 
which,  as  it  approximated  to  that  of  the  natural  locusts'  ravages,  may 
be  set  down  as  '  five  months.'  Such  were  the  snfTeiings  they  entailed, 
that  it  may  be  said  (poetically),  that  death  would  have  been  preferable 
to  them. — These  Parthtaus  asserted  the  authorization  of  a  king,  who 
had  no  right  to  the  title.  Their  countenances,  their  long  hair,  their 
lions'  teeth,  their  mailed  breasts,  and  the  fearful  noise  they  made  in 
their  advance,  indicated  perfidy,  lust,  cruelty,  ironheartedness,  and  a 
terror-striking  aspect ;  and  to  what  an  extent  they  must  have  mani- 
fested these  evil  qualities  may  be  judged  from  the  extracts  that  have 
been  given. 

Having  now  made  evident  the  reference  of  the  locust-beads  to  the 
bands  of  Parthian  horsemen,  we  proceed  to  the  scorpion-tails  of  these 
noxious  insects,  adducing  first  (as  before)  extracts  from  the  Jewish 
historian's  narrative. 

Herod,  having  been  refused  an  asylum  in  Arabia,  '  went  thence  to 
Rome  with  all  speed.'  '  By  promieiog  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Hark 
Antony,'  and  in  consequence  of  that  Tniunvir's  regarding  '  Antigonus 
as  a  seditions  person  and  an  enemy  of  the  fiomans,'  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  Ant<my  '  to  get  him  made  king  of  the  Jews.  As  for  Ceesor 
[Augustus},  Herod  fonnd  him  even  better  disposed  than  Antony.  So 
the  Senate  was  convoked ;  and  when  it  had  been  represented,  that 
Antigonus  was  an  enemy  of  the  Romans,*because  he  had  taken  the 
government  by  means  of  the  Farthians,  and  that  it  would  be  for  their 
advantage  in  the  Parthian  war,  that  Herod  should  be  king,'  a  decree 
was  made  to  that  effect.  This  led  to  a  prolongation  and  increase  of 
the  tronbles  in  Judea.  After  the  Farthians  bad  withdrawn,  the  civil 
war  continued  for  three  years.  Fonr  armies  of  ruffians  ravaged  the 
nnhappy  land : — the  forces  of  Antigonus,  those  of  Herod,  those  which 
the  Boman  general  sent  to  aasist  Herod,  and  the  large  bands  of 
robbers,  'whose  skill  was  that  of  warriors,  but  their  boldness  the 
boldness  of  robbers.'  It  was  little  less  than  a  protracted  war,  that 
Herod  had  to  wage  with  these  before  he  could  extorminato  them. 
Meanwhile,  one  Roman  general  after  another  being  bribed  by  Antt- 
gonos  remained  quiescent;  and,  quartering  their  troops  on  the  wretohed 
inhabitants,  they  occupied  themselves  in  levying  contributions.  A 
2b2 
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new  ^neral,  whom  Antooy  seat  to  Herod's  assistance  as  soon  as 
tbe  Porthians  bad  been  repalsed,  was  even  worse.  He  received  bribes 
from  both  parties ;  and,  "  playing  booty  on  both  sides,  he  squeezed 
each  of  them  to  the  utmost,  and  truly  served  neither.  He  helped 
Herod,  indeed,  in  reducing  Joppa,  and  went  with  him  to  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem ;  but  there  managed  bo,  that  by  encouraging  his  soldiers 
to  mutiny,  he  made  it  end  only  in  the  sacking  of  Jericho,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  that  place,  and  then  dismiBsed  the  army  into  winter  quarters, 
whioh  he  made  Herod  provide  for  them."  Of  another  Roman  com- 
mander it  is  said,  that  he  '  pretended  friendship  to  Antigouus ;  but 
went  as  a  spy  to  discover  his  aflairs,  though  he  did  not  herein  comply 
with  Herod.  But  when  Antigonus  perceived  his  intentions,  and  de- 
fended himself  against  him  as  against  an  enemy,  being  in  a  rage  at 
his  disappointment,  he  slew  all  the  Jews  he  met  with,  without  sparing 
those  of  Heiod'a  party.'  Hereupon  Herod  was  fain  to  set  out  for  the 
Euphrates  to  make  complaint  to  Antony,  and  "  to  inform  him  that  he 
stood  in  no  need  of  such  helpers,  who  did  him  more  mischief  than 
they  did  his  enemies."  During  his  absence  his  brother  Joseph  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Antigonus  "  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army ;" 
and  '  the  entire  Boman  cohorts  which  accompanied  him  were  de- 
stroyed.' '  After  this  defeat  the  (ralileans  revolted,  and  drowned 
those  who  were  of  Herod's  party  in  tbe  lake.  A  great  part  of  Judea 
also  rose  against  Herod.'  But  on  his  return  with  Boman  succours  he 
defeated  the  Galileans,  '  overran  their  country,  demolished  five  cities, 
bnmed  them,  and  destroyed  2000  men  in  them.'  Of  another  engage- 
ment it  is  said,  that  '  the  multitude  of  those  slain  and  lying  in  heaps 
was  so  great,  that  the  conquerors  could  not  pass  along  the  roada,'  '  nor 
was  there  a  more  frightful  spectacle  in  all  the  war  than  this,  where 
an  immense  multitude  of  dead  men  lay  heaped  upon  one  another.'— 
I  have  now  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  miseries,  under  which  Judea 
groaned  for  three  years.  The  consummation' of  the  calamity  was  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  and  SosiuB.  '  In  tbe  spring  of  tbe  third 
year  since  he  had  been  made  king  at  Rome  (i.e.,  in  s.c.  37)  Herod 
pitched  his  camp  before  the  temple.  Having  his  enemy  in  great  con- 
tempt, he  himself  went  to  Samaria  to  solemnize  his  marriage  with 
Mariamne,  Hyrcanue's  grand- daughter ;  and  on  his  return  brought 
back  a  greater  army.  Sosius  also  joined  him  with  a  large  army,  which 
he  sent  before  him  through  the  midland  part,  while  he  marched  him- 
self along  Phenicia.  Herod's  dependence  was  npon  the  decree  of  the 
Senate,  by  which  he  had  been  made  king ;  and  Sosius  relied  upon 
Antony,  who  sent  the  army  that  was  under  him  to  Herod's  asaistance.' 
"  Now  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  were  in  the  city  were  divided 
into  several  factions.  Some  gave  out,  that,  as  the  times  were,  he  was 
tlie  happiest  and  most  religious  man,  who  should  die  first    [This  is 
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a  remarkable  coincidence  with  ve.  6.]  Others  fell  a  tobbiDg;  and 
thia  because  there  was  no  food  left  either  for  the  horecB  or  the  men." 
— But  I  must  not  occupy  more  space  than  one  or  two  extracts,  re- 
lating to  the  capture  of  the  city,  will  require.  "  On  the  pouring  in  of 
the  anny  there  waa  a  alaughter  of  V8Bt  multitudes  everywhere;  for 
the  aBsailantB  were  not  willing  to  leave  one  of  their  adversaries  alive. 
So  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  great  multitudes,  as  they  were  crowded 
together  in  narrow  streets,  and  in  houses,  or  were  running  to  the 
temple ;  nor  was  there  any  mercy  shown  either  to  infants,  or  to  the 
aged,  or  to  the  weaker  sex :  yea,  though  the  king  besought  them, 
none  would  stay  his  hand  from  slaughter,  but  they  slew  people  of  all 
ages,  like  madmen."  Herod  also  strove  to  prevent  the  pillaging  of 
the  city,  "  asking  Sosius  repeatedly  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
whether  the  Komans  by  thus  emptying  the  city  of  money  and  men 
meant  to  leave  him  king  of  a  desert,"  It  was  only  by  paying  a  large 
sum  of  money  himself,  that  he  was  able  to  ransom  the  city  from  being 
utterly  desolated.  Se  himself,  however,  "  slew  those  of  Antigonus's 
party."  And  that  unhappy  prince  was  sent  in  chains  to  Antony, 
whom  Herod  induced  by  large  bribes  to  behead  him :  and  thus  pe- 
rished, as  a  common  criminal,  the  last  of  the  Asmonean  princes.  To 
procure  the  money  to  give  to  Antony,  Herod  '  spoiled  all  the  wealthy 
men,  nor  was  there  any  end  of  the  miseries  he  brought  upon  the 
people.'  '  As  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  throne  through  a  great  deal 
of  blood,  so  he  found  it  uGcessary  to  establish  himself  in  it  by  the 
same  means,  putting  daily  to  death  such  of  the  opposite  faction  as  he 
most  feared,  among  whom  were  ell  the  counsellors  of  the  great  San- 
hedrin,'  and  ultimately  Hyicanus  himself. — This  must,  and  may  well 
suffice  to  show,  that  the  venom  from  the  stings  of  the  scorpion-tails 
inflicted  even  more  misery  and  destruction  on  the  Jews  than  the  lions' 
teeth  of  the  locust-heads. 

Two  particulars  yet  remain  to  he  illustrated. 

The  first  is,  the  "Jive  montha"  during  which  these  scorpions  are 
said  to  have  power  to  act  injuriously  upon  the  people.  I  take  it,  that 
the  time  of  Herod's  besieging  Jerusalem  is  here  referred  to,  and  that 
tliis  has  been  specially  mentioned  (as  having  been  the  climax  and 
consummation  of  the  '  torment')  to  make  a  coincidence  with  the 
locust-period,  and  thus  to  form  a  parallel  at  the  end  of  the  period  with 
the  Jive  montht  of  the  Parthian  locnsts  under  Antigonus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  In  exact  accordance  with  the  statement  Josephus  says 
[Wart,  I :  IS ;  2) ;  "  Though  they  had  so  great  an  army  lying  about 
them,  they  bore  a  siege  of  Jive  months." — And  here  let  me  notice  by 
the  way,  that  the  historian  emphatically  connects  this  siege  with  that 
by  Fompey.  He  says ;  "  This  destruction  befell  Jerusalem  on  the 
solemnity  of  the  Fast,  as  if  a  periodical  revdulion  of  ealamitiei  had 
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returned,  since  that  Khich  he/ell  the  Jevji  vTider  PompOf : — thifl  haTUtg 
happened  27  yeare  to  a  day  aftei  that."  Other  indications  are  noticed 
in  Palmoni,  p.  407  bb.,  of  a  desi^  to  make  out  a  parallelietio  cod- 
nezion  of  the  civil  war  between  the  brotbere  HyrcanoB  and  Arieto- 
bnliia,  which  led  to  the  siege  and  '  destnictitm'  of  Jernsalem  by 
Pompey,  with  that  between  Herod  (acting  nominally  for  Hyicanus) 
and  ADtigonuB,  which  led  to  the  siege  and  '  destruction'  by  Soeios. 
And  this  connexion  tends,  I  think,  to  confirm  my  interpretations  of 
the  first  and  second,  and  fifth  trumpets. 

The  second  particular  to  be  illustrated  is  "  the  iing."  And  I  think 
there  can  be  little  donbt,  that  Herod  ie  the  person  intended.  Be  was 
king  of  Judea  de  jure  (assuming  the  right  of  Bome  to  appoint  a  king 
over  that  country)  from  the  commenoement  of  thb  period,  and  he 
became  king  de/ado  at  the  end  of  it.  Perhaps  too  the  wording  '  king 
over,'  and  not  of  'the  locusts,'  may  have  been  designed  to  intimate, 
that  the  ruler  intended  was  not,  in  the  national  view,  the  rightful, 
though  the  actual  king.  Herod  was  also  the  agent  and  eervant  of 
Bome ;  and  hence  would  he  mystically  described  as  '  the  angel  (or 
messenger)  Jrom  the  ahyia'  And  after  what  has  been  shown  of  his 
proceedings  there  can  be  no  question,  that  he  would  appropriately  be 
designated.  The  Destroyer.  But,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
Herod  ohtained,  held^  and  exercised  the  regal  office  daring  this  period 
only  through  the  infiuence,  and  under  the  supreme  authority  of  Uai^ 
Antony,  in  whose  division  of  the  Roman  world  Judea  was  situated. 
And  therefore  to  Antony,  in  respect  of  him  as  well  as  of  other  kings, 
might  be  given  that  title  of  "  King  of  kings,"  which  Antony  actually 
gave  to  bis  two  sons  by  Cleopatra.  And  thus  the  actual  circumstances 
may  have  suggested  the  giving  of  the  name  in  two  languages,  in  order 
to  intimate  in  a  mystical  way,  that,  while  the  regal  authority  was 
virtually  one,  yet  it  resided  in  two  persons,  of  difieient  tongues  and 
nations.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  may  find  a  further  and  more 
cogent  reason  for  the  double  iuBertion  of  the  name :— namely,  in  order 
to  the  identification,  by  the  science  of  Qematria,  of  the  parties  in- 
tended, and  perhaps  also  the  indication  of  some  connected  circum- 
stances.  Thus ;— (1).  Numerically 'A/9aSSo*=862;  and  Map««=431, 
or  half  S62  -  and  thus  the  name  of  the  king  in  Hebrew  is  connected 
by  a  numerical  link  with  that  of  Antony.  (2).  Still  more  to  the  point 
is  the  following  coincidence.  'Afi^a&m'  =860.  And  860  x  8  =  2580. 
Now  2580  is  the  numerical  amount  of  the  letters  in  the  names  Hptifiip 
(Herod)  and  'AnoXXvue  (which  may  stand  for  Antony).  It  is  not, 
however,  so  much  this  coincidence  merely,  that  I  rely  upon,  as  on  Uie 
character  of  the  number  itself.  For  it  is  a  multiple  of  1290  and  4S0, 
which  are  uumhere  of  constant  occurrence  and  special  significance  in 
the  mystical  system,  as  may  be  seen  in  Palmoni,  pamm.     In  parti- 
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cular,  1290  is  the  numbeT  of  fatality,  being  used  eometimes  for  the 
1260  day  or  3^  year  period,  irhich  is  the  prophetic  half-week.  For 
inetauoe,  the  same  period  that  in  Dan.  7;  25  is  'd\  times'  (=1260 
days),  and  in  0.  9 ;  27,  a  '  half-week,'  in  C.  12 ;  11  is  '  1290  daya ;' 
and  tbifi  last  ie  the  complement,  which,  with  the  21  days  of  C.  10 ;  3, 
the  3  days  of  ve.  4,  aiid  the  21  days  of  re.  13,  gives  the  measure  of '  The 
Scripture  of  truth,'  the  1335  daya  of  C.  12 ;  12  (see  on  522).  I  may 
further  notice  here,  that  1290  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  phrase  ®tou 
WK  ^(Tttnjp,  Son  of  Ood  or  Saviour  ;  and  hence  possibly,  as  the  average 
of  the  two  names  is  1290,  there  may  be  a  latent  mystical  signifi- 
cation somewhat  to  this  effect: — '  The  Saviour,  the  Son  of  Crod, 
whom  and  whose  religion  Herod  and  the  Boman  boast  will  be  sym- 
bolized (in  Cbsi  12-13)  as  labouring  to  destroy,  will  finally  triumph 
over  them.'  (3).  Again,  'AjSj^aSw  +  'AroXXixdv  =  2321.  And  *Yfi- 
Kovot  +  XuKnof  =  2321 ;  where  Hyicanos  may  be  an  equivalent  for 
Herod,  since  the  latter  professed  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  former ; 
and  Sosius  for  Antony,  inasmuch  as  he  was  his  lieutenant.  (4).  Once 
more,  'A^paS&m/  =  864.  And  'Itpoo<niX>)fi  (G.  21 ;  2)  =  664.  Hence 
Antony  may  be  connected  by  a  numerical  link  with  Jemealem,  as  an 
indication,  that  he  was  by  deputy  its  captor,  and  the  disposer  of  its 
fate.  These  coincidences,  clustering  ae  they  do  around  the  two  names, 
afi'ord  at  any  rate  reason  to  suppose  (taking  into  account  the  mystical 
cboncter  of  the  book,  and  the  occurrence  of  other  similar  coinci- 
dences), that  they  have  been  introduced  with  a  view  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  principal  parties  and  oircnmstancee.  "  That  such  modes," 
says  Stuart,  p.  79,  "  of  designating  names,  which  were  not  intended 
to  be  spoken  out  directly,  and  yet  were  designed  to  be  made  known 
to  the  reader,  were  common  in  ancient  times,  appears  plainly  from  the 
Sibylline  Oracles :"  and  he  proceeds  to  give  examples. — It  may  be 
observed,  that  I  have  sligiitly  varied  the  spelling  of  the  names  in  one 
or  two  instances.  This  is  done  in  accordance  with  what  Elliott  has 
shown  to  have  been  the  practice  in  the  mystical  system,  and  which 
indeed  would  obviously  be  necessary  in  a  multitude  of  instances  to 
produce  the  required  coincidencee.  I  have,  also,  in  one  instance 
omitted  the  unit  letter,  the  '  monad'  being,  according  to  the  Pla- 
tonists  and  Pythagoreans, '  the  comprehensive,  restorative,  and  helping 
number,'  which  might  be  reckoned  or  omitted  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired, 

Before  closing  the  exposition  of  this  trumpet,  1  miist  notice  the 
proprie^,  with  which  a  biform  symbol  has  been  made  use  of  under  it. 
While  the  followers  and  allies  of  Antigonns  and  of  Herod  formed  two 
contending  parties,  they  were  yet  as  one  in  reference  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  alike  brought  miseries  and  calamities 
upon  them,  and  were  alike  esteemed  odions  (at  any  rate  by  'the 
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righteous'  or  strictly  Jewish  party),  on  acconnt  of  their  aeeking  to  set 
aside  the  direct  Jewish  line  of  Kings  and  High  FrieHts,  and  in 
order  to  effect  this  bringing  in  the  hated  heathen  to  domineer  over 
the  land. 

InterpratOioM  of  tt<  _ff&  trumpet.  —  The  Patharini  [Joachim ]- 
Preachers  of  Antichrist  or  devils  in  hell  [Aquinas].  The  Papacy 
from  Gregory  [Chytrseus].  Benighted  priests  of  the  middle  ages 
[Bale].  Arians  [LutherJ  Mahomet  and  the  Popes  [Marlorat].  The 
Pai)at  clergy  [Bullinger].  Marauding  armies  [Bibeira].  The  men- 
dicant orders  [Brighttnan].  Mahomet  and  the  Saracens  [Mede,  Dan- 
bnz,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Pyle,  Bp.  Newton,  Cnnfnghame,  Faber,  Elliott, 
Wordsworth,  Williams].  Alaric  anS  Ataulphns  [Vitringa].  Bobbers 
in  Vespasian's  invasion  [Herder].  Popeiy  [FuUetJ  Invasion  of 
Jndea  by  the  Bomane  [Lee].  The  French  revolution  of  1792  [Crolyj 
Evil  spirits  [Todd].— TA«  ^i»  monthM  =  150  Aujb.  160  yeare  of  the 
begging  friais  [Brute].  150  years  from  Mahomet's  flight  [Danbuz:]. 
300  years  from  a.d.  637  to  936  [Bp.  Newton}  a.».  612  to  762  [Faber]. 
French  republic  and  empire,  each  II  years  [Croly].  Smaller  portion 
of  Daniel's  seventieth  week  [Lee].  150  years  from  aj>.  605,  or  from 
612,  or  from  629  [Elliott].    Figurative  of  evil  or  of  mercy  [Williams]. 

nm&LUDK  BKTWBIK  TUB  FIFTH  AH©  SIXTH  TKUMFBTS. 

IX;  12.  617-618.  The  one  v>oe  hath  pasted  atoay :  h,  there  an 
coming  yet  tioo  v)oet  after  these  things. 

€17.  Two  variations  of  expression  may  be  noted  here.  (1).  Usually 
(as  in  0.  4;  1  :  8 ;  7)  the  ordinal  adjective  is  used  in  such  a  con- 
nexion. (2.)  But  here  the  numeral  with  an  article  is  employed,  while 
commonly  the  numeral  without  an  article  is  used.  In  the  phrase 
made  use  of  the  order  of  occurrence  is  not  expressed  by  the  proper 
force  of  the  terms ;  though  it  may  happen,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
that  this  is  attached  to  it  by  the  context.  The  force  of  the  article  is 
to  make  a  contrast  with  sometbing  that  follows,  as  in  C  17;  10; 
"  The  one  is,  the  other,  &c."  Here  it  is  signified,  that  the  one  woe, 
great  as  it  has  been,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  calamities,  for  (loe 
more  woes  are  yet  to  come. 

618.  I  would  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  rendering  after 
these  thitigs,  in  preference  to  hereafter.  Yet,  as  the  former  is  the  most 
strictly  literal,  and  as  the  very  object  may  have  been  to  mark  a  strict 
consecutiveness  of  the  things  signified  in  the  last  three  trumpets 
severally, — a  consecutiveness  which  could  not  be  predicated  in  respect 
of  those  symbohzed  in  the  first  four  trumpets,— ^I  have  preferred  it  to 
the  latter;  because  this  might  be  so  taken  as  not  to  convey  such  a 
sequence,  namely,  if  it  were  understood  to  mean  '  after  the  utterance 
of  this  declaration,' — Griesbach  intimates,  that  there  are  eodiees  which 
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remoTe  the  laet  words  of  this  veree  to  the  beginniag  of  the  next,  bo 
BB  to  make  the  latter  read  ;  '  And  after  these  things  the  sixth  angel 
sounded.'  But  this  reading  is  of  no  authonty,  and  in  itself  highly 
improbable. 

The  angel  vith  the  eagle's  foim  mnst  be  nnderstood  as  interposing 
nith  this  proclamation,. while  flying  in  midheaven.  And  the  object 
of  this  interludial  insertion  mnst  have  been  to  make  a  decided  break, 
denoting  a  chronological  sequence  or  an  interval  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  tmmpets. 

This  will  be  the  most  appropriate  place  to  introdnce  a  few  verses 
from  two  chapters  in  Enoch,  in  which  the  two  trumpets  divided  by 
this  Interlude  appear  to  be  had  in  view. — C.64:;98b.:  "Then  shall 
princes  combine  together,  and  conspire.  The  chiefs  of  the  East, 
among  the  Farthi&na  and  Afedes,  shall  remove  kings,  In  whom  a  spirit 
of  perturbation  shall  enter.  They  shall  hurl  them  from  their  thrones, 
springing  as  lions  from  their  dens,  and  like  famished  wolves  into  tho 
midst  of  the  flock.  They  shall  go  np,  and  tread  npon  the  land  of 
their  elect.  The  threshing-floor,  the  path,  and  the  city  of  my  right- 
eons  people  shall  impede  the  progress  of  their  horses.  ...  In  those 
days  shall  the  mouth  of  hell  be  opened,  into  which  they  shall  be  im- 
merged :  hell  shall  destroy  and  swallow  np  sinners  from  the  face  of 
the  elect. — C.  56.  After  this  I  beheld  another  army  of  chariots,  with 
men  riding  in  them.  And  they  came  npon  the  wind  from  the  east, 
from  the  west,  and  from  the  south.  The  sound  of  their  chariots  was 
heard  ....  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth  unto  the  extremities 
of  the  heaven." — The  coincidence  in  these  two  chapters  iu  succession 
presenting  such  strong  points  of  similarity  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
trumpets  has  led  me  to  think,  that  the  latter  have  been  had  in  view. 
If  BO,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Farthians  were  believed  to  be  symbolized 
in  the  fifth  trumpet,  at  a  time  when  its  true  reference  was  most  likely 
to  have  been  known. 

DIT.  6.    THB  BTXTH  TSUHPCT  :   B.O.  30-1. 

Tliis  tmmpet  consists  of  three  parts.  1.  The  trumpet-proper  (C.  9 ; 
13-21).  2.  The  episode  of  the  opened  roll  (0. 10).  3.  The  episode 
of  the  witnesses  (C.  11 ;  1-13). 

PAET  I.  TBI  smBOLiZATiOR-FSOPBB.  Gonfiict  between  Augwtvt  and 
Antony,  and  rettoration  of  &e  empire  :  b.o.  30  bs.  A  new  era  of  com- 
putation begins. 

IS;  13-21.  619-656.  And  &e  svtih  angel  trmnded.  And  I  heard 
one  voice  out  of  the  Jbur  horn*  of  the  golden  allar  whidt  is  before  Qod, 
laying  to  the  tixlh  angel,  taho  halli  the  traTnpet ;  '  Loose  the  /our  angels, 
who  have  been  bound  upon  the  river,  the  great  [river]  Eupkralet.'     And 
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the  Jour  angeh,  who  had  been  prepared  Jot  the  Jiour,  and  day,  and  mofUA, 
and  year,  in  order  tJiat  they  shovid  kill  the  third  of  the  men,  were  looted, 
AtuI  the  number  of  Hie  armiet  of  horse  [wot]  ttco  myriadi  of  myriada. 
(T  heard  the  njimber  oj  tltem.^  And  thus  I  beheld  in  the  Vision  thehoTM*, 
and  ihote  who  sal  upon  them,  having  fiery  red,  ar>d  dark  bltie,  and  yeUow 
hreattplatea.  And  the  heads  of  the  Jiortes  [uiere]  as  lions'  heads.  And 
out  oj  their  mouths  goeth  forth  Jin,  and  amoke,  and  brimstone.  From 
theie  thrve  flagttet  were  the  third  of  the  men  killed, — -fi-om  the  Jire,  and 
the  gmo^e,  and  the  brimstone,  which  goeth  forth  out  of  their  mouths.  For 
the  poKier  of  the  horses  is  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails ;  for  their 
taiU  are  like  to  serpents  having  heads,  and  with  them  they  do  hurt.  And 
the  rest  of  ihe  men,  who  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues,  relented  not  from 
the  works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  the  false  gods,  and 
the  idols  of  gold,  and  metier,  and  brass,  and  stone,  and  wood,  uJiieh  can 
neither  see,  nor  ftear,  nor  walk ;  and  they  repented  not  from  their  mur- 
ders, nor  from  tlieir  soreeriet,  nor  from  their  fornication,  nor  from  their 
thefU. 

This  trumpet,  like  the  fifth,  is  divieihle  into  seven  portioDS,  which, 
BB  before,  I  shall  indicate  by  titles  before  the  numbere. 

(X)-ThfiTiiandaU  from  the  four  horns.  IX  ;  13-14.  619-23.  Iheard 
one  voice  out  of  Ihe  four  horns  of  the  golden  altar  whiiA  is  iefore  Ood, 
saying  to  the  sixtli  angel  who  hath  the  trumpet,  I  caonot  think,  that 
fiuv,  <me,  has  been  introduced  here  and  in  C.  8 ;  13  :  18 ;  21 :  19 ;  17, 
without  an  object ;  or  as  merely  equivalent  to  nf,  a  certain  one,  as 
Stuart  aaya.  And  there  can  be  na  doubt,  that  Elliott's  explanation  of 
it,  as  meaning  one  and  the  same,  does  not  give  the  usnal  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  whether  or  not  it  may  Bometimee  admit  of  that 
signification  being  attributed  to  it.  The  object  of  ita  iaeertion  hero 
haa,  I  think,  been  to  denote  the  strength  or-power,  which  the  con- 
centration of  forcea  in  one  poeaeseeB.  The  voice  comes  from  the  four 
horns.  The  four  denotes  ttnivereality :  the  horru  power.  And  the 
concentrating  of  these  into  one  voice  attaches  to  that  voice  the  idea 
of  the  maximum  of  strength,  importing  that  it  goes  forth  with  an 
imperativeness  and  power,  which  is  perfectly  irresistible. — But  why 
does  it  proceed  from  the  Jour  horns,  and  not '  from  the  altar'  merely  as 
in  C.  14;  18  and  16;  7,  or  'from  Him  on  the  throne?'  And  why 
from  the  golden  aUar  rather  than  from  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt- 
sacrifice  ?  That  the  altar  of  incense  is  pointed  at  emphatically  is 
evident  from  the  repetition  of  the  Greek  article ;  and  this  is  the  dtar 
of  acceptable  Interceseion, — that  from  which  in  C.  8  ;  3  the  coals  of 
vengeance  were  thrown  on  the  earth.  '  To  lay  hold  on  the  horns  of 
an  altar'  is  to  seek  refuge,  and  to  find  safety  under  the  protection  of 
the  God,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  (cp.  1  Ki.  1 ;  50  :  2 ;  28).  For  an 
irresistible  mandate,  then,  commanding  tbe  unloosing  of  destroying 
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povere,  to  issue  from  the  only  place  of  safety,  and  as  it  were  from  the 
Intercessor  himself,  denotes  in  the  Btrongeet  manner  possible,  that  the 
woe  is  irrevocably  decreed,  and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  escaping 
it  left,  the  very  mean  of  protection  being  changed  into  the  instniment 
of  vengeance.  Tbe  addition,  tohieh  it  ht/ore  God,  may  have  been 
designed  to  add  yet  further  fonse  to  tbe  symbolic  etatoment  by  inti' 
mating,  that  the  command  ia  issued  under  the  sanction  of  Him  vho 
sitteth  on  the  throne.  In  reference  to  the  going  forth  from  tAe  fiiur 
Aonu  we  may  further  notice,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  priest  was  com- 
manded (IJev.  4;  7)  to  put  somo  of  the  victim's  blood  on  the  horns  of 
the  attar  of  incense,  this  symbolization  may  cany  'Witfa  it  an  allosion 
to  tbe  avenging  of  martyred  saints  (cp.  C.  6 ;  10).  And  we  may  surely 
conclude,  that  we  have  here  symbolized  one  instalment  of  tbe  ven- 
geance,  which  was  announced  in  G.  8 ;  3-5  aa  being  about  to  be 
inflicted,  in  answer  to  tJie  prayers  of  the  saints. — ^But  why  is  this 
mandate  given  to  the  angel  of  tite  lixth  tramps  t  Perhaps  because  he 
is  one  of  "  the  seven  angels  who  are  stationed  before  God,"  ready  at 
all  times  to  execute  His  commands.  Perhaps,  also  and  more  specifi- 
cally, to  intimate  a  parallelism  with  the  sixth  seal :  and  this  is  Ten- 
dered tbe  more  probable  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  insertion  of 
the  tisOh  here  is  rednndant ;  for  the  meaning  would  be  complete  with- 
out it.  Under  that  seal,  in  C.  7 ;  3,  an  angel  is  brought  to  view  as 
restraining  tbe  four  angels  of  the  winds  from  hurting  the  earth  uid 
the  sea.  And  donbtless  tbe  intention  in  this  place  is  to  intimate,  in 
particular,  that  the  angel  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  who  is  here  called 
upon  to  let  loose  the  four  angels,  is  the  same  with  tbe  angel  of  tbe 
sixth  seal,  wbo  there  restrains  the  four  angels ;  and  generally  that 
there  is  a  parallelism  of  contrast  between  the  events  symbolized  in  the 
two  places.  Here  tbe  command  is ; '  Loose  the  four  angels ;'  there  it 
virtually  is ;  '  Loose  not  tbe  four  angels.' — Tregelles  adopts  a  various 
reading,  which  leads  him  to  render  tbe  last  clause  thus  ;  lajfing  to  the 
sixth  angel,  '  Thou  vAo  htut  the  trumpet,'  &c.  So  emphatic  an  address 
to  the  angel,  as  the  bolder  of  the  trumpet,  would  even  more  strongly 
lead  to  the  supposition,  that  a  parallelism  with  the  sixth  seal  was 
hinted  at.  But,  while  receiving  tbe  reading,  I  have  not  adopted  the 
rendering  :  first,  because  the  latter  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the 
former  (for  many  simitar  instances  of  grammatical  solecism  occnx  in 
the  Apocalypse,  e.g.,  in  C.  1 ;  6) :  and  secondly,  because  Tregelles's 
rendering  does  not  seem  to  give  so  natural  a  sense,  nor  is  the  perti- 
nency of  the  clause  in  such  a  connexion  very  obvious ;  for  what  could 
tbe  angel's  holding  the  trumpet  have  to  do  with  his  loosing  tbe  four 
angels? 

634-6.  '  lioote  the  four  angde,  vAo  have  been  bomtd  upon  the  river, 
the  great  Euphratet.'     Under  tbe  sixth  seal,  the  four  angels  were  seen 
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standiDg  on  the  TotiT  conters  of  the  symbolic  earth,  holding  in  the 
four  winds,  but  being  on  the  point  of  letting  them  loose,  Then  they 
vere  restrained  from  doing  so  for  n  time  b;  the  mandate  of  the  angel 
from  the  east.  The  difference  between  the  simple  holding  in  hand 
on  command,  and  the  lying  bound  so  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of 
motion  is  this,  that  in  the  former  cas^a  merely  temporary  suspension 
of  action  is  denoted,  but  in  the  latter  a  state  of  complete  non-action, 
to  be  loosed  from  which  implies  a  commencement  de  novo, — an  en- 
tirely new  course  from  the  epoch  of  the  loosing.  And  in  accordance 
herewith  we  shall  see  presently,  that  a  new  era  of  the  existence  and 
antt^nistic  action  of  the  great  beast,  or  heathen  woild-power,  with 
which  the  Apocalypse  is  concerned,  has  been  placed  at  the  chronolo- 
gical epoch  to  which  this  trumpet  relates. — In  the  view  of  the  ancients 
the  winds  were  actuated  by  spirits,  or  (like  most  other  inanimate 
things)  they  had  presiding  spirits  or  guardian -angels  set  over  them, 
who  controlled  their  movements  (cp.  p.  275).  Hence,  as  the  winds, 
and  the  angels  of  the  winds,  stood  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
instrument  and  agent,  what  could  be  predicated  of  one  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  other.  And  consequently  to  restrain  the  angels  (as  in 
C.  7 ;  1-3)  was  to  restrain  the  winds ;  and  so  here  to  loose  the  four 
angeli  is  to  loose  the  winds,  that  is,  to  give  a  new  start  to  what  is 
signified  by  them.  What,  then,  do  these  four  angels  symbolize? 
Inasmuch. as  we  have  identified  them  with  those  of  the  sixth  seal,  we 
must  tatte  their  meaning  to  be  generically  the  same.  And  henc«, 
while  in  themaeWes,  here  as  elsewhere,  as  angels  they  most  symbolize 
the  Mediator  as  the  '  First  great  Cause,'  in  that  which  they  hero 
imply,  namely,  the  four  winils,  they  denote  one  or  more  devastating 
heathen  powers  in  antagonism  to  God's  people.  In  the  former  in- 
stance I  have  shown,  that  they  represent  the  four  great  kingdoms  of 
prophecy, — the  Babylonian,  the  Median,  the  Persian,  and  the  Grecian. 
But  the  chronological  progress  of  the  Vision  forbids  us  to  suppose, 
that  these  con  be  meant  here.  And,  if  we  have  rightly  determined 
the  epoch  of  this  trumpet,  none  but  the  Roman  kingdom  con  be  meant, 
— that  which  in  Daniel's  first  prophecy  was  '  the  little  stone  cut  out 
without  bands,  which  rose  up  in  the  days  of  the  fourth  kingdom  and 
broke  it  in  pieces,  becoming  itself  a  great  mountain,  that  filled  the 
whole  earth.'  And  there  are  not  wonting  indications  in  the  text,  both 
in  what  it  does  and  in  what  it  does  not  contain,  which  show,  that  ors 
kingdom,  and  that  one  the  Boman  empire,  is  symbolized.  At  present 
we  must  notice  only  those,  which  the  sentence  under  consideration 
affords.  And,  lat,  the  omission  (in  this  place  as  compared  with  the  ' 
former)  of  the /our  winds  is  significant.  If  these  had  been  mentioned, 
the  reader  could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise  than  suppose,  that  fonr 
kingdoms  were  meant.     But,  by  the  omission  of  any  allusion  to  these. 
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he  is  left  at  liberty  to  aDdsrstand,  that  one  kiDgdom  only  ie  intended. 
Aod  such  a  BuppoBitioQ  is  favoured  (and  it  may  bare  been  a  part  of 
the  design,  that  it  should  be)  by  the  panillel  example  just  given  in 
the  coee  of  the  voice  from  the  four  home.  It^  may  have  been  meant, 
that  an  inference  shonid  be  drawn  thus.  Juat  aa  one  mighty  voice 
came  out  of  the /our  horns,  ho  one  irresistible  wind  proceeded  from  the 
/oar  angels.  In  order  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  fifth  kingdom  was 
at  least  equal  in  power  lo  the  ^^regate  of  the  four  which  preceded  it, 
it  is  intended  that  the  four  angeb  should  be  conceived  of  as  joining 
together  to  blow  one  concentrated  hurricane  over  the  symbolic  sea  and 
earth.  2.  The  circumstance,  that  the  commiseion  is  given  to  one 
angel  to  loose  the  fow  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  same.  Thus 
the  four  are  represented  OS  having  their  power  to  act  given  them  by 
one,  and  as  proceeding  from  one ;  and  so  a  certain  unity  is  mystically 
attributed  to  them.  3.  This  view  is  further  indicated  by  the  angels 
being  bound  together  in  one  place.  The  consequence  would  be,  that 
their  action  would  commence  from  one  spot,  that  is,  the  winds  which 
they  severally  sent  forth  would  unite  and  form  one  wind,  representing 
one  resistless  power.  On  the  former  occasion,  the  angels  were  exhi- 
bited as  about  to  let  loose  the  winds  from  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth,  thus  denoting  kingdoms  having  their  origins  in  regions  remote 
from  one  another,  4.  The  assertion  of  a  binding,  but  without  any 
date  being  assigned  to  it,  accords  well  with  the  view,  that  Home  is 
meant.  The  Boman  beast,  that  is,  the  Imperial  kingdom,  was  bound 
or  its  power  of  action  taken  away,  when  Cmsar  was  assassinated.  But 
the  epoch  of  the  loosing  (that  is,  of  the  restoration  of  its  power  of 
action)  being  that  alone  which  it  was  desired  to  mark,  there  was  no 
motive  for  noting  that  of  the  binding,  and  to  have  done  so,  even  if 
practicable,  would  only  have  served  to  obscure,  if  not  to  obliterate  the 
date  of  loosing.  5.  But  that  which  shows  most  clearly,  that  the 
Boman  empire  is  symbolized,  is  the  locality  of  the  binding,  and  there- 
fore of  the  going  forth  after  the  loosing.  (But  first  note,  that  the 
angels  are  bound  upon  a  river ;  because  the  chief  river  of  a  country, 
as  being  a  principal  source  of  its  prosperity,  is  made  an  emblem  of  its 
wealth  and  strength ;  and  because  by  being  unbound  on  it  their  action 
will  commence  upon  it,  and  thus  by  setting  in  motion  its  waters  will 
aptly  denote  the  putting  forth  of  the  whole  resources  and  strength  of 
the  country.)  They  are  bound  on  the  Euphraiea.  Now,  as  the  Baby- 
Ion  of  the  Apocalypse  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  mean  Rome,  the 
river  of  Babylon  must  in  consistency  be  taken  to  mean  the  river  of 
Borne,  the  Tiber.  And  consequently  the  unloosing  of  the  angels  from 
the  Euphrates  will  symbolize  the  going  forth  anew  of  a  Roman  power. 
6.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  intimations  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
the  power.    We  have  seen,  that  a  union  of  the  power  of  the  four 
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angels  to  form  one  mighty  hurricane  appeals  to  have  been  designed : 
and  tliis  coacentration  of  tbo  four  of  nniTersality  into  one  may  have 
been  meant  to  denote  a  kingdom  having  nnivetsal  dominion.  Agaio, 
in  the  phrase  we  are  at  present  contemplating,  ve  find  emphasis  laid 
on  the  fact,  that  the  river  is  '  thx  yreat  Euphrates.'  And  herein  is  a 
striking  accordance  with  Daniel's  prophecy,  which  labours  to  exalt 
our  idea  of  the  greatnesa  and  universality  of  its  fifth  kingdom,  espe* 
cially  as  compared  with  those  that  preceded  it.  Now,  of  what  king- 
dom but  the  Boman  enqtira  could  such  greatness  and  nniveraality  be 
predicated?  It  tJone  occupied  the  territoiy,  which  had  been  pro- 
viously  held  (more  or  lees)  in  succeseion  by  the  four  kingdoms,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image  represented ;  and  it  added  thereto  so  much 
more,  that  it  was  regarded  aa  comprising  "  the  whole  bahitable  world" 
(Lu.  2  ;  1).  Of  the  Imperial  power  of  Home  it  might  truly  be  said, 
that  it  equalled  that  of  the  four  former  kingdoms  uniM*  7.  The 
characteristics  and  the  power  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Daniel's  pro- 
phecies will  be  found  to  be  symbolized  by  the  ten-homed  beast  of  C. 
13,  as  being  united  in  the  single  Boman  power.  And  this  renders  it 
probable,  that  the  same  is  the  case  here,  where  that  power  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  anew  on  the  scene.  6.  The  exposition  about  to  be 
given  of  the  consequences  of  the  loosing,  conjoined  with  the  place 
which  this  trumpet  occupies  in  the  Vision,  will,  1  think,  leave  no 
doubt,  that  Bome  alone  can  be  meant.  9.  The  cry  of  Jesue,  eon  of 
Ananns,  foreboding  the  Boman  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  connexion,  "  A  voice  yrotn  the  four  witids,  a  voice 
against  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  house,  and  a  voice  against  this  whole 
people."  On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
special  purport  of  this  mandate  may  be  stated  in  plain  terms  thus  :— 
'  Give  a  new  start  or  era  of  existence  to  the  Imperial  power  of  Eome, 
which  has  been  laid  prostrate.' 

It  may  be  convenient,  that  I  should  here  state  connectedly  the  view 
I  take  of  the  bindings  and  loosings  of  the  angels  of  the  winds. — ^Under 
the  sixth  seal,  they  were  bound  for  a  brief  space  (606-588)  b;  the  re- 
tention of  the  action  of  the  powers  symbolized  by  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  number  of  the  servants  of  God  being 
made  complete.  The  four  powers  were  then  loosed  in  euccession,  viz., 
in  B.O.  588,  538,  536,  and  S32.  Each  power  was  necessarily  bound 
again  in  the  loosing  of  that,  which  succeeded  it ;  for  there  could 
be  but  one  world-power  existing  at  a  time.  The  completion  of  the 
binding  of  the  four  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  place  in  B.C. 
165,  when  Jndas  Maccabeaus  freed  his  country  from  the  Syro-Orecian 
yoke.  The  four,  aa  concentrated  in  one,  were  loosed  again  in  B.C. 
63,  when  republican  Borne  reduced  Jndea  tinder  its  dominion;  but 
the  reckoning  is  made  from  the  commencement  of  the  cause  of  the 
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reduction  in  b.o.  70.  This  power  waa  only  loosed,  however,  tu  a 
wild  beatt,  when  Cfesar  set  up  an  imperial  despotiBin  in  b.o.  48. 
Am  such,  it  was  bound  again  by  Cnsar's  assoMination ;  but  fully 
and  finally  loosed  in  the  restoration  of  the  empire  by  Augustus  in 
B.C.  80. 

Before  quitting  this  sentence  I  may  properly  notice,  that  in  Daniel 
(10;  i-5:  12;  &-6,  cp.8;  13-16)  in  like  manner  four  angels  are 
introduced,  of  whom  one  was  '  upon'  or  '  above  the  waters  of  the 
river.' 

And  I  would  mention  (if  only  to  show,  how  little  expositors  will 
hesitate  to  do  any  violence  to  a  text,  in  order  to  make  it  suit  their 
preconceived  views),  that  Stuart  interprets  these  four  angels  to  mean 
evil  angels  or  demons.  SnfBce  it  to  say,  that  in  no  instance  in  Scrip- 
ture does  the  term  angel,  standing  alone,  ever  mean  an  evil  angel.  On 
the  other  hand,  Wordsworth  says  "  augela  of  Ckid,"  and  makes  them 
mean  the  Gwpel  t  But  FrseseDtists  generally  interpret  them  of  Sara- 
cenic powers. 

The  name  Euphrata  in  this  place,  and  in  G.  16 ;  12,  is  so  com* 
monly  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  and  such  a  construction  of  it  is  so 
vital  a  point  in  a  multitude  of  schemes  of  interpietation,  that  I  deem 
it  worth  while  to  append  a  few  arguments  in  refutation  of  such  a 
view;  though  what  has  been  said  ought  to  suffice.  1.  A  literal 
acceptation  of  the  term  ia  opposed  to  the  whole  genius  of  the  book. 
2.  Such  an  acceptation  would  make  this  a  solitary  exception,  at  vari- 
ance with  every  other  instance ;  foi  in  no  case,  that  would  admit  of 
diversity,  is  a  distinct  substantive  object,  such  as  a  river,  introduced 
in  a  literal  sense.  3.  The  omission  altogether  of  the  name  of  Baby- 
lon and  of  the  river  thereof  under  the  sixth  seal,  where  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  literal  Babylon,  tends  to  show,  that  the  use  of  the 
terms,  here  and  elsewhere,  most  be  symbolical ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  subsequent  symbolical  use  of  the  Dames  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  any  designative  term  under  the  sixth  seal.  Such  terms 
could  not  he  used  in  the  same  work,  both  in  a  literal  and  a  symbolical 
sense,  without  producing  confusion  and  un  intelligibility.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  used  always  in  a  literal,  oi  always  in  a  symholical  sense. 
But  both  congruity  and  convenience  prescribed  the  latter  use.  And 
therefore  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  use  is  symbolical.  And  in  conse- 
quence, as  there  were  no  recognized  mystical  names  for  Babylon  and 
Euphrates,  no  designation  of  either  is  introduced  under  the  sixth  seal. 
4,  The  strong  emphasis  thrown  oa  the  epithet  grtat,  both  here  and  in 
C.  16 ;  12,  may  have  been  designed  to  mark  a  contrast  of  the  symbo- 
lical with  the  literal  Euphrates,  Bome  ("  the  city  of  the  Tiber :" 
Conybeare)  being  very  great  in  wealth  and  power  as  compared  with 
Babylon  (the  city  of  the  Euphrates).      5.  I  do  not  find,  that  any 
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admissible  argument  has  been,  or  can  be  alleged  in  faTonr  of  a  literftl 
constniction.  Whatever  ie  advanced  rests  on  the  author's  particalai 
scheme.  But  this  will  give  it  no  weight  with  any  one,  who  does  not 
receive  that  scheme. 

(2).  The  Jimrangdt  looted.  IX;  15.  G27-G30.  And  the  four  angele, 
vAo  had  been  prfpared  unto  the  hour,  and  day,  and  month,  and  year, 
that  they  might  kill  the  third  of  the  mm,  were  looted. — Prepared.  The 
word  used  is  the  same  that  occurs  in  ve.  7 :  "  horses  prepared,  equipped, 
or  c<^risoned  for  war."  These  angels,  then  (that  is,  the  power  which 
they  symbolize),  had  been  specially  made  ready  for  the  pnrpoae  men- 
tioned.— Unto,  for  or  tn  order  to  operate  daring  the  period  specified. 
Bat  Elliott  asserts,  that  this  preposition  is  "  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  (U  the  termination  o^  that  Ume  ;"  and  he  represents  the  angela  as 
being  prepared  during  the  period  to  act  at  its  expiration.  His  con- 
struction is  pronounced  by  a  competent  critic  to  be  "  utterly  wrong ;" 
since  "  not  one  instance  is  to  be  found  in  auy  author,  in  which  the 
preposition  signifies  at  the  end  o/!"  And  Stuart,  who  has  no  purpose 
to  serve,  and  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  be  an  unbiassed  witneas, 
represents  the  loosing  as  being  intermediate  between  the  preparation, 
and  the  action  for  the  specified  period.  The  meaning  clearly  is,  that 
the  angels  had  been  prepared  previous  to  their  being  loosed :  whereas 
according  to  Elliott's  view  they  must  have  been  loosed  first;  for  the 
Ottomans  must  surely  be  considered  to  have  been  let  loose,  when  they 
entered  on  their  career  of  conquest. 

The  hour,  the.  The  interpretations  of  this  very  peculiar  period  have 
been,  in  my  opinion,  as  unsatisfactory  as  they  are  numerous. 

Let  us,  first,  briefly  notice  the  solutions,  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded. 1.  The  phrase  is  supposed  t«  be  a  mystical  expression  for 
an  indefinite  time, — any  day,  &e.  But  if  this  had  been  the  meaniog, 
the  wording  would  have  been  different.  No  article  would  have  been 
inserted,  and  the  phrase  would  have  ruo  (as  Stuart  says)  Iv  upa  k.  r.  X. : 
or  perhaps  as  the  similar  fourfold  phrase  inG-al.4;]0;  "days,  and 
months,  and  times,  and  years."  2.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have 
supposed,  that  the  object  of  the  espression  is  to  denote  the  last  degree 
of  definiteness  and  precision.  Thus,  Stuart  says  ;  "  prepared  for  the 
particular  year,  month,  day,  and  hour,  destined  by  God  for  the  great 
catastrophe  which  is  to  follow."  But  if  the  intention  had  been  to 
express  this  sense,  an  article  would  have  been  inserted  before  each 
term  :  and  further,  the  order  of  the  terms  would  have  been  inverted; 
as  is  shown  both  by  the  fact,  that  Stuart,  in  order  to  express  his  idea, 
actually  does  transpose  them,  and  also  by  an  example  in  Ht.  25 ;  13 
and  Uk.  13;  32  ;  "  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour,"  meaning 
'  ye  know  not  the  exact  time.'  3.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
passage  may  mean  ;  '  The  first  angel  to  slay  for  one  hour,  the  second 
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for  a  Aay,  the  third  for  a  tnonth,  and  the  fourth  for  a  year.'  To  this 
view  Elliott  objects,  that '  the  angela  appear  all  four  completely  com- 
bined together,  and  as  all  acting  by  one  and  the  same  agency,  that  of 
the  horses  and  hormmen,  until  the  accomplishment  of  their  common 
object,  the  slaying  of  the  third  part  of  men.'  4.  Frimasius  made 
this  period  equiralent  to  the  8^  times.  5.  '  At  any  time,  and  for 
any  time  :'  Joachim.  6.  Birks  has  proposed  to  translate  thus ;  '  The 
angela  prepared  for  that  boar  and  that  day  were  loosed  both  a  month 
and  a  year.'  This  aaggestlon,  like  the  three  laat- mentioned,  b  not 
deserving  of  serious  consideration.  7.  Elliott  underetands  the  pre- 
fixed article  '  as  marking  the  aggregation  of  the  periods.'  And  in 
this  view  I  quite  agree.  But  he  and  others  proceed  to  apply  the  year- 
day  principle  to  this  period,  some  making  it  give  out  891 A  years, 
others  891^,  and  others  396,>f,  according  as  they  Buppose  an  old 
Egyptian  or  a  Jnlian  year,  and  a  day  of  twelve  or  one  of  twenty-four 
hours,  to  be  meant :  though  how  (as  Elliott  does)  they  can  reckon  the 
one  day  to  contain  only  12  boors,  while  tbey  must  necessarily  reckon 
each  of  the  896  days  to  contam  24  hours,  I  cannot  understand.  Now, 
to  this  method  of  interpretation  I  have  two  objections  to  make,  one  ge- 
neral, and  the  other  special,  let.  The  theory  in  general,  which  forms 
thebasisof  this  solution,  I  unhesitatingly  reject;  and  I  have,  as  I  think, 
sufficiently  shown  its  baselessness  in  the  Introduction,  pp.  41  se.  But 
in  saying,  that  I  deny  the  validity  of  the  year-day  theory,  I  mean  only, 
that  I  do  so,  as  it  is  advanced  by  its  advocates,  snd  in  the  way  in  which 
alone  it  will  serve  their  purpose,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  general  rule  or  prin- 
ciple available  for  the  interpretation  of  all  symbolical  prophecies,  Ail- 
fitled  or  unfulfilled.  I  deny  not,  that  a  day  may  be  shown  to  represent  a 
year  (and  no  less  a  year  a  day)  in  two  cases  :  one,  when  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  it  is  so  used,  as  in  No.  14 ;  34 :  Eze.  4 ;  S :  the  other,  when 
tAe  fidJUment  of  a  symbolical  prophecy  carries  with  it  a  coincidence 
sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a  conviction,  that  a  mystical  significa- 
tion was  designed.  In  the  former  instance,  the  peculiar  sense  depends 
entirely  on  the  epeciSc  assignation  of  it ;  though,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
one  denomination  is  never  made  to  mean  the  other,  but,  in  the  ex- 
amples referred  to,  a  period  consisting  of  the  one  is  made  a  tneoMirfi 
of  a  period  to  contain  as  many  of  the  other :  and,  ss  in  neither  of  the 
examples  is  the  one  denomination  made  a  symbol  of  the  other,  there 
ie  in  these  not  even  a  precedent  for  the  year-day  principle.  In  the 
latter  instance,  the  belief  in  a  mystical  sense  must  of  course  entirely 
depend  on,  and  be  proportioned  to,  the  strength  of  the  coincidence. 
Neither  instance  can  possibly  go  beyond  itself,  so  as  to  establish  a 
general  rule  or  prinoiple.  2dly.  I  have  specially  to  allege  against 
the  introduotion  of  the  yeer-day  principle  for  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery in  this  particular  instance,  that  the  principal  term  appears  to 
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exclude  that  theory.  The  word  always  ueed  in  the  Greek  of  Daniel,  and 
in  the  Apocalypee,  when  the  mystical  period  of  3^  times  is  spoken  of, 
is  not  used  here,  which  it  is  reaeonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
been,  if  the  year  had  been  meant  to  be  nnderstood  in  a  mystical  sense. 
The  nse  in  this  place,  and  in  this  place  only  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  the 
most  common  tenn  for  an  ordinary  year,  shows  conclusively,  I  think, 
that  the  phrase  is  intended  to  be  taken  literally. 

Having  now  considered  the  solutions,  which  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  satisfactory,  I  turn  to  that,  which  has,  I  think,  better  claims  to  be 
received. 

In  laying  it  before  the  reader  I  must  firat  adduce  some  precedents 
to  show,  that  a  measure  for  a  period  in  the  future  is  often  in  the  Scrip- 
tares  derived  from  some  period  or  occurrences  in  the  past,  in  some 
instances  a  type  of  the  former,  framed  after  the  measure  of  the  latter, 
being  interposed  between  the  two.  1.  The  butler's  three  branches 
and  the  haker'a  three  baskets  in  Ge.  40 ;  10  sa.  were  severally  made 
symbols  and  measures  of  three  days  following,  2.  The  seven  fat 
kiue  with  the  seven  lean  kine,  the  seven  full  ears  with  the  seven  lean 
ears,  inGe.  41;  18  ss.,  were  respectively  made  measuresof  seven  years 
of  plenty  and  seven  of  famine,  which  were  about  to  come.  8.  The 
40  days  of  the  spies'  journeying  (Nu.  14 ;  34)  were  made  a  measure 
of  the  40  years  of  the  Jews'  wandering  in  the  wildemese.  4,  The 
seven  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  banishment  from  among  men  (Da. 
4 ;  33)  appear  to  have  been  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  seven  decads, 
,  which  his  proper  kingdom  lasted  (cp.  Is.  23 ;  15) ;  and  both  these  are 
measures  of  the  duration  of  Kebuchadnezzar's  quadripartite  kingdom, 
as  symbolized  by  the  composite  image;  for  B.C.  607-47c560>= 
7  X 10  X  8.  5.  Perhaps  a  mystical  70  sevens  in  days  at  the  end  of 
the  Captivity  (as  suggested  on  p.  311),  measured  after  the  70  years  of 
captivity,  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  70  sevens  in  I)an.  ix.  6.  £ze. 
4;  1-8  will  furnish  a  striking  precedent.  There  the  prophet  is  com- 
manded to  form  a  type  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  by  lying  round  a 
drawing  of  that  city.  He  was  to  lie  390  days  on  his  left  side  to  bear 
"the  years  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel,"  and  then  40  days  on  his  right 
side  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  Judah,  "each  day  for  a  year."  There  was 
to  he  a  day,  then,  for  every  year,  during  which  in  past  time  Israel  or 
Judah  bad  committed  iniquity. — But  why  390  days  for  the  one,  and 
40  for  the  other?  The  measure,  which  determined  the  former,.we 
may  without  doubt  find  in  the  390  years  of  the  duration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  That  of  the  latter  cannot  be  so  readily  point«d  out. 
But  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  last  40  years  of  the  390,  com- 
menoing  from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah,  is  marked  off  as  it  were  in 
several  ways;  viz.,  by  being  a  40  years  defined  to  a  single  day  (see 
Paltiumi,  ^  398,  n.  1),  by  beginning  from  the  year  of  Josiah 's  great 
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RefonnatioD  and  ending  with  the  destrnctioD  of  Jenisalem,  by  being 
the  precise  time  of  Jeremiah's  lameutatione  and  prophesyings  of  evil 
to  the  devoted  land  (vho  thus  became  during  the  last  40  years  '  the 
prophet  of  the  carrying  into  captivity,'  just  as  Moses  had  been  during 
the  first  40  years  '  the  prophet  of  the  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian 
bondage,  and  of  the  settlement  in  the  promised  land"),  and  finally  by 
being  the  period  during  which,  after  the  most  solemn  vamings  and 
exhortations  had  been  given  in  vain,  the  cup  of  Judab's  iniquities 
vas  filled  to  the  brim,  and  an  irreversible  sentence  of  '  utter  destruc- 
tion' -was  pronounced  against  the  land, — if,  I  say,  the  distingQiebing 
of  the  last  40  years  of  the  390  in  these  respects  be  considered,  little 
doubt  can,  I  think,  be  entertained  that  this  was  the  period,  which  was 
taken  to  form  the  measure  of  Ezekiel's  40  days.  And  this  view  is 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  coincidence  with  sacred  numbers  and 
periods,  which  arises  from  40  years  being  thus  cut  off  from  the  390 ; 
for  there  will  then  be  left  350  years,  which  would  make  either  five 
t^uagifUal  or  teven  jubilee  periods.  Possibly,  however,  the  40  years 
may  be  dated  from  the  18th  of  Josiab,  the  year  of  his  great  Passover. 
For  Ezekiel  begins  (C.  1 ;  1)  by  speaking  of  a  "  thirtieth  year ;"  and 
the  synchronism  which  follows  shows,  that  he  must  mean  the  30th 
from  Josiah's  18tb  year.  And  it  was  only  in  the  40tb  therefrom,  tbat 
the  captivity  was  made  complete  by  the  final  carrying  away  of  cap- 
tives by  Kebuzar-adan  (Jer.  52  ;  30).  Certainly,  one  or  other  (and  it 
matters  not  to  our  present  purpose  which)  of  these  nearly  syncbronous 
periods  must  have  been  made  the  precedent. — What  bas  now  been 
shown  must  sufBce  here  in  reference  to  the  measure  of  EEekiel'n  type. 
For  more  full  particulars,  and  for  some  thoughts  on  points  not  essen- 
tial to  the  point  in  hand,  I  must  refer  to  Palmoni,  ^  400-1. — That 
ike  type  ittelf,  wbile  retrospective  in  respect  of  its  measure,  was  pro- 
spective in  respect  of  its  realization,  necessarily  results  from  the 
nature  of  a  type.  This  is  further  evident  in  the  instance  before  us 
from  the  difference  observable  between  it  and  its  precedent,  In  the 
latter  the  40  forms  part  of  the  390 ;  but  in  the  former  it  is  additional 
to  it.  Such  a  variation  could  only  arise  from  adaptation  to  a  realiza- 
tion which  was  to  follow. — Tke  rea!izati(m,  which  formed  the  antitype, 
was  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians.  There  are  indeed 
differing  statements  as  to  the  duration  of  tbat  eiege.  For  example, 
JoeepbuB  states  that  it  lasted  eighteen  months.  But,  in  making  such 
a  statement,  we  may  well  believe,  that  he  assigned  only  a  round  num- 
ber, with  the  view  probably  to  intimate  a  coincidence  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  invasion  ;  for  to  the  latter  be  attributes  just  double  the 
time.  But  what  we  have  to  look  to  here  is  the  view,  which  Ezekicl 
took  of  the  length  of  the  siege.  Now  I  think  it  evident,  that  ho 
meant  to  make  his  first  two  prophecies  tyiiical,  both  as  to  their  dates 
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and  theii  contenta,  of  the  Babylonian  siege.  The  first  (of  which  this 
type  fonoB  part)  represents  the  going  forth  of  the  messengerB  of 
Jehovah,  as  "  a  whirlwind  out  of  the  north,"  to  encompass  Jemsaleiu 
for  its  destruction  (i;2:  5;  S).  The  second  (Ca.  8-19)  symbolizes 
the  accomplishment  of  the  destruction  by  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
fire  (8 ;  3  ;  9 ;  8  ss. :  10  ;  2),  and  the  carrying  into  captivity  (12 ;  11 : 
15 ;  6).  And  as  these  two  refer  respectively  to  the  commencement 
and  the  termination  of  the  siege,  so  doubtless  is  the  interval  between 
their  dates  meant  to  indicate  the  duration  of  the  siege.  The  interval 
is  14  months,  which  might  give  within  three  days  of  the  predicated 
number :  and,  as  430  has  undoubtedly  been  taken  a&  a  round  ntunber 
and  a  mystical  number,  this  is  a  sufBciently  near  approximation  to  it. 
In  this  period  is  included  a  month  in  round  numbers  (but  which  might 
have  been  reckoned  as  40  days),  that  intervened  between  the  taking 
and  the  burning  of  Jerosalem.  So  that  the  antitype  of  390  days  and 
40  days,  exactly  corresponding  to  Ezekiel's  type,  may  he  found  in  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians.  And  thus 
we  have  in  Ezekiet  a  precedent  of  a  measure  in  years  of  a  type  in 
days,  which  ie  realized  in  an  antitype  in  days.  7.  Another  similar 
precedent  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Luke  13 ;  32-^.  There  Jesus,  in 
"  journeying  towards  Jerusalem"  at  the  conclueion  of  hie  ministry, 
is  represented  as  saying ;  "  I  cast  out  devils  and  do  cures  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected."  The  mode  of 
expression  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  may  well  believe,  that  he  had  a 
deeper  meaning,  than  appears  at  a  glance.  He  probably  had  in  his 
mind  the  spiritual  exorcisms  and  cures,  which  he  had  been  occupied 
in  working  during  the  three  years  of  his  ministry ;  and  he  framed  his 
mode  of  speaking  so  as  to  make  a  coincidence  with  those  years,  in- 
tending that  the  three  days  of  His  weary  progress  before  His  death 
should  form  a  type  of  the  three  days,  which,  after  His  death,  he  shouhi 
occupy  in  passing  through  the  grave  and  gates  of  Hades. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see,  that  the  hour,  day,  month,  and  year, 
may  have  been  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  that  the 
number  of  days  contained  in  this  period  may  stand  in  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  a  precedent  in  years,  that  the  days  of  the  Babylonian  siege  did 
to  the  years  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Such  a  view  is, 
indeed,  almost  implied  in  the  statement,  that  the  angels  had  been  pre- 
pared from  some  remote  period  against  the  hoar,  day,  month,  and 
year.  Besolving  this  period,  then,  into  days  on  the  prophetic  scale 
of  360  days  to  a  year,  and  30  days  to  a  month,  we  obtain  391^  days. 
This  may  be  regarded,  as  being  the  very  period  which  in  Ezekiel  is 
specified  in  round  numbers, — a  coincidence,  which  may  he  thought 
to  add  some  probability  to  our  hypothesis ;  as  also  does  the  small 
fraction  of  a  day ;  for  it  would  seem  scarcely  possible,  that  bo  small 
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a  number  could  have  a  realization,  except  in  a  precedent  on  the  scale 
of  years. 

If,  now,  we  proceed  to  look  for  a  precedent  or  meaaure  in  yeaia  of 
such  a  period,  we  must  of  comae  seek  for  one  in  the  history  of  Rome, 
baving  its  terminus  in  a  crieis  brought  about  by  Rome.  I  say,  '  in  the 
history  of  Rome;'  becauee  I  have  shown,  that  the  four  angels  in- 
directly represent  a  Roman  power:  and, '  in  a  crieiB  bronght  about  by 
Borne ; '  because  these  angels  were  to  slay  during  the  specified  period 
a  third  of  the  men.  Now,  unquestionably,  the  firat  great  criBis  had 
in  Tiew  in  the  Apocalypse  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and 
the  deetmction  of  Jerusalem  by  Rome,  the  mystical  Babylon.  And  I 
therefore  take  that  destruction  to  be  the  consummation  and  goal  of 
the  crisis,  feeling  much  confirmed  in  the  view  by  the  parallelism, 
which  will  he  made  with  Ezekiel's  type  of  the  destruction  by  the 
Iit«ral  Babylon.  This  second  destruction  took  place  in  A.n.  70.  And 
consequently,  if  we  take  the  period  in  round  numbers  as  being  S90 
years,  we  are  brought  to  b.d.  820  as  the  era  of  its  commencement. 
And  here  we  meet  with. a  coincidence,  which  is  strikingly  confirma- . 
tive  of  my  hypothesis.  For  I  have  independently  shown  (on  521-3, 
and  Guide,  p.  105),  that  there  is  reason  to  belieye,  that  this  very 
epoch  has  been  made  in  some  sort  an  incipient  era  of  commencement 
of  the  seventh  seal,  in  respect  of  the  rise  of  that  Roman  power,  with 
which  this  seal  is  mainly  concerned.  And  that  the  Roman  power 
may  he  considered  to  have  been  prepared  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Bell's  Tables,  in  which  s.c.  333  is  given 
as  the  date  of  "  the  rising  power  of  Rome."  In  accordance  herewith  is 
what  Prideaux  says  (II ;  278) ;  "  The  Romans  having  forced  Pyrrhus, 
after  a  six  years'  war  to  leave  Italy,  and  return  again  into  Epirns  with 
bafSe  and  disappointment,  their  name  began  to  grow  of  great  note  and 
fame  among  foreign  nations ;  whereon  Ptolemy  Philadelpbas  sent 
ambassadorB  to  them,  to  desire  their  friendship ;  with  which  the  Bo- 
mans  were  well  pleased,  thinking  it  no  small  reputation  to  them,  that 
their  friendship  was  sought  for  by  bo  great  a  king."  The  year  320 
B.C.  has,  however,  been  taken  only  as  a  round  number.  And  if  we 
proceed  to  greater  exactness,  we  shall  find  still  closer  coincidences. 
The  death  of  Alexander,  which  took  place  in  June  323,  is  made  the 
era  of  a  new  compntation  in  Ptolemy's  Canon,  called  the  Philippine 
era :  and  it  was  his  death,  that  gave  rise  to  the  division  of  the  Grecian 
empire  between  certain  kings ;  and,  "  in  the  days  of  these  kings," 
says  Daniel  (2 ;  44),  "  shall  the  Grod  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  [the 
Roman],  which  shall  break  in  pieces  all  the  kingdoms"  symbolized  by 
the  image,  that  is,  shall  conquer  the  territories,  which  had,  more  or 
less,  in  succession  constituted  those  kingdoms.  As  being,  then,  the 
era  of  a  new  reckoning,  as  well  as  the  epoch  from  which  the  action  of 
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the  Roman  [lOwer  may  have  been  considered  to  have  commenced,  that 
18,  from  which  it  "had  been  prepared,"  the  year  323  may  be  taken  to 
contain  the  date  of  commencement  of  the  391^  yeare.  Assuming 
Jnne  19,  323  b.o.,  to  have  been  the  day  of  Alexander's  death,  the 
^^^W  yeare  will  expire  July  3,  G9  a.s.  This  was  the  day,  according 
to  Tacitna  and  Suetonins,  on  which  the  legions  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Vespasian  aa  emperor.  The  hour,  day,  month,  and  year, 
or  391  days,  being  then  added  will  reach  to  Aug.  4,  70.  And  this 
was  the  very  day,  on  which  the  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Romans,  and 
of  which  JoeephuB  thus  speaks ;  "  And  now  that  fatal  day  was  come, 
according  to  the  predestined  circuit  of  the  ages  :  it  was  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month  Lous  [=Sunday,  Aug.  5],  the  tame  on  which  the  holy 
house  wu  formerly  hand  hy  the  king  of  Babylon  [4  Aug.  B.O,  588].  .  .  . 
One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  accuracy  of  this  period  thereto  relating; 
for  the  same  month  and  day  were  now  observed,  as  when  the  holy 
house  was  burnt  by  the  Babylonians."  The  Rabbins  say  -,  "  Five 
heavy  afflictions  have  befallen  our  ancestors  on  the  eeventeenth  of 
Tammuz,  and  aa  many  on  the  ninth  of  Ab  [or  Lons].  ...  On  the 
ninth  of  Ab,  God  decreed  that  they  should  not  entw  the  promised 
land,  the  first  temple  was  desolated,  the  second  also,  the  city 
Bither  was  taken,  and  the  holy  city  was  destroyed  by  Rufus  plough- 
ing over  its  site."  Josephus  appears  to  differ  from  the  Rabbins  as  to 
the  precise  day.  But  he  does  not  really  do  so;  for  he,  like  them, 
makes  the  event  to  have  happened  on  the  Sahbath  (which  would  be  the 
ninth  of  Ab  =  Aug.  4),  and  the  coincidence  he  speaks  of  with  the  day 
of  the  first  destruction  requires  that  day.  The  discrepancy  may  be 
readily  removed  thus : — the  fatal  firebrand  was  thrown  towards  th» 
evening  of  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  just  before  the  night  of  tenth  of  Lous 
began,  throughout  which  the  fire  laged. — Thus  it  appears,  that,  at  the 
termination  of  the  precedent  in  years,  which  would  form  a  measure  of 
the  specified  period  in  days,  there  is  placed  (just  as  in  the  instance  in 
Ezekiel  relating  to  the  first  destruction)  a  period,  we  may  say,  of  "an 
hour,  day,  month,  and  year,"  which  has  its  terminus  at  the  final  great 
catastrophe  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

In  order  to  act  in  a  special  manner  during  this  period  in  slaying 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  Roman  jiower  is  in  effect  said  to 
have  been  "  prepared'^  of  old,  that  is,  from  the  era  of  the  precedent 
And  how  efficiently  it  so  operated  may  readily  be  shown,  especially  if 
we  attribute  to  it  (as  we  justly  may)  the  slaughter  of  which,  though 
not  the  immediate  instrument,  it  was  yet  the  cause.  Vespasian, 
while  acting  as  the  servant  of  another,  had  laid  waste  and  reduced  to 
subjection  the  whole  of  Judea,  except  Jerusalem.  When  on  the 
point  of  marching  from  C»sarea  to  commence  the  siege  of  the  metro- 
polis, he  received  the  news,  that  Vitellius  had  usurped  the  imperial 
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antbority.  This  led  to  a  enspension  for  a  time  of  the  hostilitiea 
against  the  JevBi  and  vheo  they  wete  reneved  on  Vespasian'B  acces- 
sion, it  vas  under  his  own  authority,  and  by  his  son  Titus.  The 
respite  which  was  thus  afforded  to  the  Jews,  instead  of  being  a  benefit 
to  them,  proved  oply  a  prolongation  and  augmentation  of  their  mise- 
ries. Three  factions  occupied  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  were 
incessantly  engaged  in  combats  with  one  another.  To  state  the  un- 
utterable calaioities  they  bronght  ou  the  inhabitants  would  require 
manypages;  hut  one  exclamation  of  the  hietorian  must  suffice  here.  "  0 
most  wretched  city,"  cries  Josephns  (Wars  V :  i. ;  3),  "  what  misery  so 
great  as  this  didst  then  suffer  from  the  Bomans,  when  tbey  came  to 
purify  thee  from  thine  intestine  hatred  I"  And  when  we  find  it 
stated,  as  we  do  in  Wan  IV  :  vi ;  2,  that  Vespasian  refused  to  march 
against  Jerusalem  on  the  ground,  that,  '  if  they  attacked  it  at  once, 
they  should  but  cause  their  enemies  to  unite  their  forces  against 
themselves,  whereas,  if  they  left  them  to  destroy  one  another,  as  they 
were  doing,  they  would  fall  an  easier  prey  to  the  Koman  army' : — 
when,  I  say,  we  see  the  Roman  general  deliberately  refraining  from 
pressing  on  the  siege,  on  the  ground  that  the  city  would  be  more 
easily  and  speedily  captured  by  such  a  course  of  conduct,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  accounting  the  siege  to  have  virtually  commenced  from  the 
time  that  he  so  acted.  And  that  this  view  was  ta^en  by  contempora- 
ries may  be  inferred  from  what  Josephus  says  in  speaking  of  the 
murder  of  the  High  Priest  by  the  zealots  : — "  The  death  of  Ananus 
was  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  from  this  very 
day  may  be  dated  the  overthro'W  of  her  walls  and  the  ruin  of  her 
affairs."  So  that  the  hour,  day,  month,  and  year  will  be  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  Vespasian's  reign,  that  is  (as  we  shall  see 
hereafter),  "  under  the  eighth  head,  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not, 
and  yet  is,"  at  sight  of  whom  "  all  the  dwellers  on  the  eaith  ^ood 
amazed."  How  great  was  the  slanghter  made  daring  that  siege  is 
too  well  known  to  need  to  he  dwelt  on.  Josephus  asserts,  that 
1,100,000  persons  perished,  and  that  97,000  were  sold  for  slaves. 
Such  a  number  will  well  satisfy  the  statement,  that  Ihof  thonid  kiU 
the  third  of  the  men.  Indeed  we  may  notice  (though  not  as  attaching 
any  value  to  the  approximation  to  literal  accuracy,  but  as  a  curious 
coincidence  with  this  statement),  that  1,100,000  does  not  greatly 
exceed  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  then  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Josephus,  viz.,  3,000,000. 

I  have  rendered  'the  men';  because  I  feel  satisfied,  that,  here  as  in 
other  places  (see  on  585),  not  men  in  general,  hut  a  particular  class 
or  division  of  men  is  meant,  and  in  this  instance,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  are  tacitly  pointed  to  by  the  Grreek  article. 
.  We  may  notice,  that  a  contrast  is  apparently  made  between  the 
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extent  of  the  evil  wrought  by  these  angels  and  that  b;  the  locntts- 
These  kill;  but  the  locusta  are  forbiddec  to  kill,  and  allowed  only  to 
hurl  (y\.  4-5).  Spoliation  wu  Qiaiiily  the  work  of  the  Utter,  but 
slaughter  of  the  former. 

The  leeult  of  our  inquiriee  into  the  meaning  of  this  dilficult  vene 
,may  be  stated  in  plain  terms  aa  follows.  A  Tieto  era  o/commmeemeTil,-'- 
an  entrance  onanew  eouneofaction  or  existence,  tuo*  at  the  epoch  of  tkia 
trumpet  given  to  that  Soman  power,  which  had  been  prepared  Hnce  the 
Philippine  era,  or  epoch  of  the  divided  itate  of  the  fourth  kingdom  (a 
space  previmu  to  the  crisis  of  SSljif  years),  in  order  that  during  the 
eiege  of  JerutcUem,  for  391  days  in  the  reign  of  Veepaeian,  it  might 
slaughter  ihe  inhahUantt. 

It  is  proper,  however,  that  I  should  lay  before  the  reader  another 
way,  in  which  the  passage  under  consideration  may  be  construed. 
The  last  clause  may  be  taken  in  connexion  with  looaatf  instead  of  pre- 
pared, 80  as  to  read ;  The  four  angels^  who  had  been  prepared  for  the 
hour,  day,  m(mth,  and  year,  were  loosed,  that  they  might  kill  the  third  of 
the  m«n.  And  it  must  be  allowed,  that  this  is  a  coostroction  which 
seems  to  acquire  great  probability  from  the  clause  in  ve.  18 ;  "  By 
these  three  plagues  were  the  third  of  the  men  kiUed."  The  effect  of 
this  construction  will  be,  not  necessarily  to  affect  the  reference  of  the 
hour,  day,  month,  and  year,  but  to  make  the  killing  spoken  of  im- 
mediate instead  of  remote,— that  of  thia  trumpet  instead  of  that  of 
the  seventh, — of  the  Boman  force?,  and  not  of  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem. According  to  it  the  angels  were  piepaied  during  the  same 
time,  and  with  the  same  object,  namely,  to  operate  during  the  hour, 
&<3. ;  and  they  were  Ioc»ed  at  the  same  time,  namely,  at  the  epoch  of 
this  trumpet :  but  the  work  of  killing  the  third  of  the  men  was  their 
first  act  after  their  loosing,  while  that  for  which  they  had  been  spe- 
cially prepared  was  the  last.  The  symbolization  may  be  put  into 
plain  terms  thus  : — The  Boman  power,  toAtcA  Add  been  prepared  i^  old 
to  operate  during  the  final  period  t^ihe  Jewish  state,  had  at  Ais  epoch  a 
n«to  era  of  commeneemenl  given  to  it,  that  it  might  slay  a  third  o/'  the 
peopUi  constituting  the  Roman  empire. — Two  objections,  however,  li« 
against  this  view.  let.  The  re-eetahlishment  of  the  empire  by 
Augustus  ensued  on  the  slaughter,  rather  than  caused  it.  2dly. 
Thete  is  a  remarkable  want  of  any  connexion,  in  the  symbolization,  of 
the  horse  (who  killed  the  third  of  the  men)  with  the  four  angels.  So 
that  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  there  was  an  express  design  to 
avoid  connecting  the  two,  lest  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  third 
killed  by  the  horse,  and  the  third  killed  by  the  angels,  were  identical, 
which  they  were  not.  This  circumstance  of  two  thirds  being  men- 
tioned is  the  only  apparently  strong  point  in  favour  of  this  view :  and 
if  it  be  considered  how  constantly  '  thirds'  are  used  throughout  the 
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trampeta,  it  will  piob&bly  be  thought,  that  the  ooiDcidence  ia  purely 
accidental.  UnqaeBtioDabl;  the  thirds  are  introduced  figuiatively : 
and  if  ve  substitute  io  the  two  places  the  literal  equivalent,  say  either 
conmdtrabU  oi  incoruiderable,  all  coincidence  will  be  gone.  So  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  prefeience  to  the  former  couBtmctioQ. 
Aocoiding  to  it,  the  primaiy  object  of  the  statement  before  us  must 
be  to  mark  the  epoch  of  commencement  of  this  trumpet ;  and  the 
pentenoe  must  be  considered  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  kind  of 
heading  to  the  eymholization  of  the  tjumpet.  At  the  same  time,  the 
angels  are  doubtless  t«  be  conceived  of  as  symbolically  aendiug  forth 
the  annies  of  horse ;  for  these  are  the  instTuments  and  agents  of  the 
fourfold  wind.  So  that  the  loosing  must  be  regaided  aa  occupying  a 
period  of  time,  namely,  from  the  declaration  of  war  between  Antony 
and  Augustus  till  Augustus  became  "  bolb  xulbb  in  b.o.  SO." 

It  only  remains  to  show,  that  ench  an  era  of  commencement,  as  I 
have  spoken  of,  has  a  place  in  histoty  at  the  epoch  of  this  trumpet. 
And  this  will  easily  be  done.  Two  eras  ufi  assigned  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Imperial  power  of  tbe  twelve  Gsesara  who  con- 
stitute the  beast  of  tbe  Apocalypse,  some  writers  computing  from  the 
accession  of  Jnlius  Ctesar,  A.n.  48,  )nd  some  from  that  of  Augustus, 
'  B.O.  30.  So  equally  divided  are  t^j^Coman  and  Jewish  autborities, 
that  Stuart  baa  found  it  neceseaiy  to  devo(«  a  coDsiderable  portion  of 
his  third  Exevnut  to  a  discussion  of  the  question,  which  era  ought  to 
be  received  ?  In  Ptolemy's  Canon  the  series  of  Boman  emperors 
begins  with  Augustus.  This  justifies  us  in  saying,  that  b.o.  30  was 
an  era  of  commencement.  The  beast,  which  hod  been  bound  by 
Caesar's  death,  was  Uxaed  again  by  the  accession  of  Augustus.  A  new 
life  was  infused  into  him,  and  be  entered  anew  on  his  tyrannical 
coarse  of  action. 

The  year  B.a  30  was  on  other  accounts  a  distinguished  epoch,  and 
therefore  one  proper  to  he  made  the  era  of  a  trumpet.  .&fter  the 
immense  slaughter  at  Actium,  and  for  tbe  second  time  only  since  the 
days  of  Numa,  the  temple  of  Jonas  was  closed,  and  remained  to  till 
after  the  Saviour's  birth;  Uid  it  is  especially  rematkable,  that  it  was 
again  closed  in  a.s.  71  after  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  war.  This 
year,  again,  forms  a  parallel  to  that  of  Christ's  ministry,  a.d.  30,  the 
two  similarly  dividing  the  two  septuagintal  periods,  which  together 
constitnte  the  period  of  crisis  or  transition  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  seals. — And  this  leads  me  to  call  attention  to  the  series  of 
numerical  parallelisms  from  the  vulgar  era.  In  b.c.  TO  arose  the 
cause,  which  led  to  Judea  being  brought  under  the  Boman  yoke  :  in 
A.D.  70  the  Jewish  polity  was  finally  subverted  by  the  Homans.  b.o. 
320  was  the  era  of  the  half  hour's  silence,  or  period  of  the  divided 
state  of  the  fourth  kingdom,  during  which  Rome  was  '  growing'  into 
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th^vorld -power :  lb.  820  was  the  epoch  of  the  subBtitution  of  Chiia- 
tianity  for  heatheniBm  as  the  religion  of  the  empire,  b.o.  500  may 
be  sccouDted  in  round  uumben  the  time  of  the  lestoration  of  the 
Jewish  nation :  a.s.  500  the  time  of  Bome's  dowufalL  The  actual 
dates  give  in  round  numbers  a  milleDnium  :  535-^476=1010. 

(3).  The  armia  of  hone.  IX;  16.  631-633.  And  the  mtmbw  of 
the  armiea  of  hone  [wu]  Itco  myriade  of  nn/rvtde.  (I  heard  Ihe  numJ>eT 
of  them.)  The  attentive  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  stnick  with  the 
abrupt  transition,  which  is  made  at  this  verse.  The  four  angels  are 
brought  on  the  scene,  as  though  they  were  going  to  be  the  principal 
actors.  They  are  even  annonnced,  as  being  destined  to  perform  a 
certain  work.  Then  on  a  sudden  they  are  lost  sight  of,  no  fnrther 
mention  being  made  of  them.  With  equal  abruptness  a  new  symbol, 
having  apparently  no  connexion  with  anything  that  precedes,  is 
brought  forward,  and  fonns  the  whole  of  the  remaining  symbolizatibn 
of  the  trumpet,  How  is  this  extraordinary  transition  to  be  accounted 
for?  I  can  imagine  hut  one  solution, — namely,  that  the  horse  are 
Bubslanti ally  identical  with  the  angels,  that  is,  that  virtaally  the  same 
thing  is  symbolized  by  the  two.  This  may  well  he  the  case  ;  for  a 
little  consideration  of  the  nature^f  symbolic  representation  may  suf- 
fice to  show  any  one,  that  it  ^imt  he  impossible  in  many  cases  to 
depict  the  requisite  circumstances  and  varieties  of  action  by  a  sin^e 
symbol :  and  hence  recourse  must  be  had  to  two  or  more  symbols, 
connected  more  or  less  remotely  with  the  principal  subject.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  thing  signified 
admitted  of  three  symbols,  a  symbol  of  it  viewed  in  its  efficient  cause, 
&  symbol  of  it  in  the  abstract,  and  a  symbol  of  it  in  the  concrete. 
The  proper  symbol  or  symbol  in  the  abstract  of  a  heathen  power, 
regarded  as  carrying  on  a  devastating  war,  would  be  a  migbty  wind. 
But  in  the  present  instance  this  symbol  could  not  be  made  use  of  for 
reasons  already  stated,  and  still  more  on  account  of  its  un suitableness 
to  represent  a  work  of  slaughteT,  such  as  was  required  to  be  exhibited 
under  this  trumpet.  The  symbol  of  the  efficient  cause, — the  four 
angels  of  the  winds,  could  be  made  to  denote  the  going  forth  anew  of 
the  devastating  power ;  and  it  was  introduced  for  this  purpose  with  a 
peculiar  propriety,  as  serving  specially  to  keep  in  view,  that  all  is 
due  to  the  unseen  action  of  Him,  whom  the  Apocalyptic  angels  pri- 
marily represent,  thus  helping  to  fulfil  the  promise  and  title  of  the 
work  as  "  an  unveiling  of  Jesns."  But  propriety  manifeEtly  forbad 
the  putting  of  the  cause  for  the  instrument,  further  than  the  giving 
of  the  mission  went.  And  hence,  after  this,  the  symbol  of  the  thing 
in  the  concrete  must  be  substituted.  Such  a  substitution  may  in  this 
way  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  And  that  it  has  really  been 
made  can,  from  what  follows,  scarcely  be  donbted.     I  conclude  then, 
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that,  while  the  uigels  represent  the  Boman  power  na  an  inatru]pent 
in  the  hand  of  the  Uediator,  the  armiet  of  hone  form  a  Bymbol  of  the 
forces  of  that  power,  going  forth  to  a  work  of  devastation. 

But  the  qaestiou  arises  here ;  Why  (he  armiet,  and  not  an  army, 
OS  we  might  rather  have  expected?  Stnart  says;  "Seoause  of  the 
immensity  of  the  multitude."  And  this  reason  might  be  accepted,  if 
DO  hetter  one  could  be  given.  But,  taking  into  account  what  follows, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  better  may  be  given,  namely,  that 
armies  are  meant,  and  not  an  army. 

The  word  (in  the  received  and  approved  text)  rendered  hone  is  an 
adjective  in  the  singular,  meaning  'of  or  belonging  to  a  hone.'  It  is 
Bometimes  used  substantively  to  denote  the  cavalry  of  an  army, 
including  the  horses  and  their  riders;  and  this  signification  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  it  here.  But,  while  cavalry  are  undoubtedly  con- 
templated (cp.  ve.  17),  I  doubt  whether  the  term  has  not  here  a  more 
special  sense  in  reference  to  the  thing  signified.  To  make  my  mean- 
ing clear,  we  must  first  see  what  Ike  amies  (/  the  hone  represent. 
Stuart  and  most  interpreters  take  these  armies  (which  most  unques- 
tionably form  a  symbol)  literally,  as  meaning  real  cavalry.  Thus,  e.g., 
Stuart  remarks,  that  "  horsemei)  are  the  appropriate  troops  of  the 
East :"  and  Elliott  and  others  ot  his  school  say,  that  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  "  who  came  in  vast  multitudes  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,"  are  meant.  So  that,  Fne- 
terists  and  Pnesentists  alike  interpret  both  the  Euphrates  and  the 
horse  literally.  The  latter,  in  particular,  quote  with  much  satisfac- 
tion From  G-ibhon,  that  "  all  the  troops  of  Othman  had  consisted  of 
loose  squadrons  of  Turkoman  cavalry ;"  and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to 
see  in  the  tails  of  these  horses  the  horse-tail  standards  of  the  Turkish 
pashas  I  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  taking  a  symbol  literally, 
they  must  wholly  miss  tlui  true  interpretation.  Since  the  nature  of  a 
symbol  is  to  be  as  widely  diverse  as  possible  from  the  thing  it  aym- 
bolizes,  we  may  expect  anything  rather  than  cavalry  to  he  denoted. 
No  one  supposes,  that  by  the  horsemen  of  the  seals  horses  and  their 
riders  are  meant.  Nor  does  any  one  take  the  reality  of  "  the  armies 
on  white  horses"  of  C.  19 ;  14  to  be  mounted  men  or  angels.  With 
what  reason  or  propriety,  then,  can  these  "armies  of  horse"  he  inter- 
preted literally?  The  interpretation  is  made  the  more  obviously 
untenable  (may  I  not  say  inexcusable  7)  by  the  circumstance,  that, 
only  in  the  last  trumpet  armies  consisting  of  cavalry  are  held  to  ho 
symbolized  by  locusts.  And  ie  it  for  a  moment  to  be  believed,  that 
the  author  would  perpetrate  such  an  incongruity,  as  at  one  moment 
to  symbolize  a  thing  by  a  symbol  widely  differing  from  itself,  and  the 
next  moment  the  same  thing  by  a  symbol  substantially  identical  with 
itself? — in  the  fifth  trumpet  making  locusts  mean  cavalry:  in  the 
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eixtk  making  oaTalr;  mean  cavalry?  -No :  if  we  would  divine  the 
trae  fiignification  of  these  armiee  of  home,  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
precedent,  which  the  author  has  juat  given  ub,  and  Iqok  for  some- 
thing, which,  while  poeeeBBing  Bome  one  or  more  featarea  in  common 
with  the  Bjrmbol,  ia  in  itB  nature  very  different  from  it  (see  p.  8). 
Now  the  two  moBt  salient  features  in  bodies  of  horse  are,  that  they 
are  terrible  and  destructive  in  their  mode  of  attEick,  and  that  in  them 
the  warrioiH  are  borne  into  battle  on  the  backs  of  the  horses,  seeming 
at  a  distance,  through  the  mode  of  using  the  spear  or  javelin,  to 
strike  the  foe  from  their  horses'  heads.  The  thing,  which  in  warfare 
presents  features  most  similar  to  these,  while  in  itself  generically 
diverse,  is  a  fleet  of  Tessels  of  war.  Theee,  in  ancient  warfare,  were 
most  terrible  and  destructive  in  their  onslaught  by  means  of  the 
arrows,  darts,  and  other  missiles,  which  the '  combatants  showered 
upon  their  enemy  as  they  were  bome  into  action  on  the  backs  (it  may 
be  said)  of  the  ships  :  and  their  aim  was  to  strike  the  hostile  vessel 
with  the  brazen-headed  prows,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  lancers' 
charge.  I  know  not,  then,  that  anything  else  can,  with  more  d 
priori  probability,  be  supposed  to  be  meant  Uian  such  a  fleet  Bnt  if 
so,  inasmuch  as  the  vessels  are  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  mode  of  warfare,  and  to  these  tAe  Junrte*  correspond,  as  lAote 
that  sat  on  them  do  to  the  men  on  board  the  vessels,  possibly  the 
literal  equivalent  for  the  phrase  the  armies  of  the  hone  may  be 
'  the  crews  of  the  vessels.'  The  various  reading,  rmi  anrau  for  ran 
hnruam,  may  be  thought  to  give  some  countenance  to  this  view.  And 
the  lai^e  number,  referring  aB  it  must  do  to  the  crews,  and  not  to 
the  vessels,  still  more  strongly  recommends  it.  Sat,  be  this  as  it 
may,  fleets  of  vessels  of  war  are  more  likely  than  anything  else  to 
be  denoted  by  the  symbol. — The  adoption  of  cavaliy  as  a  symbol  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  FarthiaD  cavalry  having  just  been  in  the 
author's  mind,  or  possibly  by  the  mention  of  Euphrates,  the  plains 
watered  by  this  river  furnishing  large  bodies  of  horBe, — Stuart 
observes;  "It  is  remarkable,  that  the  writer  says  nothing  of  the 
horwmen,  excepting  that  he  describes  a  part  of  their  armour  in  ve. 
17."  This  is  accounted  for  on  the  view,  that  the  writer  regarded  the 
hone*  as  being  the  characterizing  portion  of  the  symbol.  That  he 
should  have  done  so  will  accord  well  with  the  interpretation  just 
given;  bnt  it  will  be  a  circumstance  scarcely  explicable  on  any 
other. 

We  come  next  to  "  &e  Kuniber  of  the  armies  of  horse."  It  is  (wo 
myriad*  of  myriad*=2(li),(>00,OOQ,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  present 
population  of  the  globe,  and  more  than  the  then  known  populatios. 
"  Of  course,"  as  Stuart  says,  "  all  literal  exposition  ib  out  of  the  ques- 
tion."   But  if  so  in  respect  of  the  number,  why  not  also  of  the 
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Bymbol  ?  Frimasins  read  even  a  larger  number,  namely,  800,000,000. 
Compare  Ps.  68  ;  17 ;  "  The  chariote  of  God  are  20,000 ; "  but  the 
true  lendering  is  said  to  be  '  200,000,000  angels.'  Wo  may  Buppoee 
that  this  has  been  the  precedent  followed.  And  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  regarding  these  '  armies,'  as  being  in  a  certain  sense  "  the 
aimies  of  God"  (as  Wordsvorth  saye),  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which 
all  inBtnunents  used  by  Him  may  be  said  to  be  His  instruments, — 
To  speak,  however,  of  this  number  as  a  symbolical  one  would,  per- 
haps, be  scarcely  an  accurate  mode  of  expression.  It  should  rather 
be  described  as  hyperbolically  indefinite,  that  is,  designed  to  give 
only  a  general  idea  of  vast  numbers. — But  why  "Ivxi  myriads  of 
myriads?"  There  seems  to  be  something  peculiar  and  specific  in 
the  tim.  We  could  understand  myriads  of  myriads,  but  not  iteO 
myriads  of  myriads,  as  being  an  indefinite  expression.  The  idea  of  a 
pair  seems  inseparably  associated  with  the  number  two,  especially 
from  its  frequent  use  in  the  Scriptures,  e.^. ;  in  the  pair  of  witnesses, 
olive  trees,  and  candlesticks ;  in  the  pair  of  clean  beasta  in  the  ark ; 
in  the  pair  of  turtle  dovefl;  in  the  pair  of  goats;  in  the  two  tnuupets; 
in  the  "  two  nations"  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  in  the  disciples  sent  forth 
by  twos ;  in  the  "  two  covenants."  Not  improbable,  then,  is  it,  that 
the  two  was  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  two  armies.  On  this  supposi- 
tion the  peculiarity  of  its  introduction  will  be  fully  and  naturally 
accounted  for.  Then  the  statement  will  virtually  be,  that  the  num- 
ber of  each  army  was  '  10,000  times  10,000,'  or  "  myriads  of  myriads" 
(cp.  5 ;  11).  The  plural  armies  instead  of  army  tends  to  confirm  this 
view.  So,  also,  does  the  circumstance,  that  the  subject  on  which  the 
armies  of  horse  act  is  not  directly  stated  in  this  trumpet,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  in  the  preceding  trumpets.  It  is  only  in  ve.  18, 
that  the  subjects  of  their  action  are  mentioned  ^  and  there  the  allu- 
aion  is  only  indirect,  and  as  it  were  incidental.  This  circumstance 
will  be  fully  accounted  for  on  the  view,  and  only  on  the  view,  that 
the  horse  form  two  armies,  which  operate  against  one  another ;  for  in 
such  a  case  the  nature  of  symbolic  representation  would  scarcely 
admit  of  the  subject  being  directly  introduced  :  or,  if  it  would,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  symbolization  would  have  been  requisite  to  an  extent, 
greater  than  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  these  trumpets. 

The  clause  /  heard  their  number  appears  to  he  introduced  paren- 
thetically. The  object  of  it  is  to  exalt  the  idea  of  the  number  by 
intimating,  that  it  was  too  great  for  man  to  count  (see  on  467).  The 
speaker  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  angel  nnder  the  form  of  an  eaglej 
who  acts  as  the  hierophant,  interposing  a  word  thrice  in  the  three 
last  trumpets. 

We  may  now  gather  up  the  meaning  of  this  veree  as  follows. 
Under  the  guidance  of  an  overruling  Providence,  two  vatl  naval  arvut' 
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ment»,  collected  from  all  parti  of  the  Roman  vx>rld,  are  gaihcred  to' 

(4).  The  deicription  of  the  hortea.  IX ;  17.  G34-636.  And  fkue  I 
heheid  in  the  Virion  the  hones,  ajtd  those  who  sat  on  them,  having  breoMt- 
platei  of  the  eolovr  of  fire,  and  jacinth,  and  brimitone.  Stuart  aappoacB 
the  word  thve  to  refer  to  what  precedes,  viz.,  the  great  multitude  of 
the  horse.  To  me  it  eeems  more  natural  aud  correct  to  read  it  in  con- 
uesiou  with  what  foUowB,  thus  :  <  After  this  fashion  I  saw  the  horses, 
iic,  namely,  as  having  breastplates,  d(c'  The  common  ose  is  in 
favour  of  this  conBtruction,  as  in  Mt.  1 ;  18 ;  2 ;  5  :  Jno.  21 ;  1 :  Heb. 
4  ;  4. — The  Greek  article  shows,  that  we  ought  not  to  read  (as  Stuart 
does)  111  vieion,  but  in  the  Viaion.  And  this  phrase  thus  indicates, 
that  a  particular  portion  of  the  Bevelation  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  remainder,  as  containing  "  the  Vision,"  The  'seeing'  is  shown 
to  have  begun  at  C.  1 ;  12  (see  on  43).  And  we  may  gather  tbenco, 
that  "  the  Vision"  occupies  tbe  whole  book,  excepting  the  Introduc- 
tion (C.  1 ;  1-11 )  and  the  Conclusion  (0.  22  ;  6-21).— But  why  should 
the  mention  of  "  the  Vision"  have  been  introduced  in  this  particular 
place,  and  in  no  other  7  The  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  book  shows, 
that  there  was  special  need  in  this  case  to  guard  against  these  armies 
of  horse  being  supposed  to  be  'realities  of  the  natural  world.'  And 
hence  we  may  suppose,  that,  as  a  precaution  against  a  very  probable 
error,  a  reminder  was  given,  that  they  were  seen  only  in  the  Vision. — 
The  hortes  are  here  distinguished  from  their  riders.  If  we  are  to  make 
a  corresponding  distinction  in  the  thing  signified,  the  latter  would 
represent  the  crews  and  combatants,  and  the  former  the  vessels 
which  bore  them  into  action. — Saving  breattplattt,  Se,  This  clause 
is  commonly  and  naturally  supposed  to  refer  to  the  riders  only.  Yet, 
for  the  following  reasons  I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  has  a  doable 
reference,  having  in  view  adaptability  in  part  to  the  sign,  and  in  part 
to  the  thing  signified.  1.  The  introduction  of  the  word  thtu  appears 
to  have  been  made,  in  order  to  indicate  a  reference  to  both  horses  and 
men,  as  I  have  just  intimated.  2.  The  mention  at  all  in  this  place 
of  the  horses  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition  of  a  refer- 
ence in  some  way  to  them.  If  the  men  only  had  been  contemplated, 
why  should  not  horsemen  only  have  been  specified  ?  3,  The  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  hoTses  and  their  riders  accords  well  with  this 
view.  Congmity  with  tbe  sign  would  reijuire,  that  tbe  breastplates 
should  be  attributed  to  the  men.  On  the  other  hand,  on  our  view,  con- 
formity with  the  thing  signified  would  make  it  desirable  to  place  them 
rather  in  connexion  with  the  horses,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  whole  of 
this  compound  symbol.  By  distinguishing,  then,  between  the  horses 
and  the  riders,  and  putting  the  breastplates  in  closest  connexion  with 
the  men,  while  they  would  grammatically  relate  also  to  the  horses 
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(cp.  70. 18),  both  objects  woald  ae  far  as  possible  bo  attained.  And 
there  would  be  no  more  incoDgruity  in  attributing  breaetplateu  to  tho 
horses,  than  in  represeDting  fire,  &e.  as  proceeding  from  their  mouths, 
or  their  tails  as  having  heads  (see  tv.  18, 19).  The  colours  attributed 
to  the  breastplates,  vie.,  a  glaring  red,  a  deep  blue  or  blackish  red,  and 
a  yellow,  must  be  intended  to  denote  the  terrific  aspect,  which  the 
foes  present  to  one  another  as  they  advance. — These  breastplatet,  flash- 
ing divers  colours,  not  inaptly  represent  the  appearance  of  the  ships, 
as  they  would  go  into  action  with  their  brass-covered  beaked  prows 
glittering  in  the  sun,  perhaps  painted  and  having  sails  and  streamers 
of  divers  colours,  so  that  with  poetic  licence  it  might  be  said,  that  they 
reflected  "  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow." 

637.  And  Uie  heads  of  Ike  horse*  as  il  u«re  lions'  beads.  The  locusts 
had  the  teeth  of  lions.  The  beast  of  C.  13 ;  2  has  the  motith  of  a  lion. 
An  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  symbolization  is  made  in 
each  case. — Now  and  henceforth  the  description  is  limited  to  the 
horses,  that  is,  to  the  ships  of  war,  to  which  the  work  of  destruction 
is  attributed.  This  is  just  what  we  should  expect  in  the  case  of  v. 
naval  engagement,  in  which  it  is  usual  even  now  to  speak  of  ihe  ships 
ae  doing  everything ;  and  with  much  more  propriety  would  such  a 
representation  be  made,  when  the  ships  themselves  actually  effected 
a  great  part  of  the  destruction  by  means  of  their  brazen-headed  prows. 
But  a  difficulty  is  hereby  presented  to  the  great  bulk  of  interpreters, 
which  has  been  constantly  overlooked,  and  never  fairly  met. — The 
present  statement,  then,  would  represent  the  streuglh  and  appearance 
of  the  keel's  point,  which  was  necessarily  made  as  strong  as  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  enemy's  vessel,  and  which  sometimes 
had  the  shape  of  an  animal's  head. 

638.  And  out  of  their  mottiha  goeth  forth  Jire,  and  smoke,  and  brim- 
stone. Fire :  see  on  545.  Smoke  :  see  on  576.  To  he  tormented 
withjSrs  and  Mm«(one  is  the  fMpItMu^a  of  torment:  see  C.  14;  10. 
Op.  Acts  2 ;  19 ;  "  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke."  But  the 
precedent  is  in  Eze.  38  ;  22  ;  "  I  will  rain  on  Qog  hailstones,  fire,  and 
brimstone;"  cp.  De.  29  ;  23  r  Ps.  11 ;  6:  Is.  34;  9-10.  The  three 
have  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  been  introduced  in  the  symbolic  pic- 
ture for  the  sake  of  correspondence  with  the  breastplates,  the  fire 
answering  to  the  fiery  red,  the  smoke  to  the  dark  hyacinth,  the  brim- 
stone to  the  yellow.  In  the  reality  they  will  represent  the  means  of 
offence,  which  would  be  thrown  from  the  heads  (the  mouths  as  it 
were)  of  the  vessels  as  they  approached  each  other,  e.g.,  arrows,  darts, 
smoking  fireballs  of  sulphur,  and  other  combustibles. — It  may  perhaps 
be  advisable,  that  I  should  remind  the  reader  here,  that,  while  I  hold 
that  the  symbol  as  a  whole  mnst  be  generically  diverse  from  the  thing 
it  symbolizes,  I  maintain,  that  it  must  sometimes  be  unavoidable,  and 
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oecessary  for  identification  ;  that  boiiiq  of  the  details  of  the  former  bo 
more  or  iesa  identical  vith  those  of  the  latter  :  see  p.  8. 

(6).  The  tjyury  done  by  the  horae*.  IX  ;  18.  639-643.  From  these 
three  plagues  were  the  tAiW  of  the  men  killed,  [to  wit],  hy  meane  (^  the 
fire,  and  of  the  tmoke,  and  of  the  brimtUme,  uAich  proreedeth  out  of  their 
mffutht. — A.  plague,  loound,  or  tcourge  in  the  Apocalypee  aignifies  any 
means  or  cause  of  offence,  injury,  or  deatraction. — Tlte  third  must,  as 
before,  he  nsed  indefiDitely  :  see  on  647.  We  may  notice,  that  em- 
phasis seems  to  be  laid  on  three  plagues  killing  a  third  of  the  men. 
Also  that,  as  this  third  makes  twice  six  thirds  of  effects  produced  id 
m  trumpets,  thus  making /our  wholes, — the  number  of  nniverBolity 
or  completeness,  it  may  be  signified,  that  the  hurting  is  in  some  sort 
complete.  This  completeness  can  be  only  that  of  the  first  six 
trumpets  in  contradistinction  from  that  of  the  soTenth.  That  of  the 
latter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  vhole  of  the  fonner ;  for  it  occupiea  the 
same  space  of  time  that  is  occupied  by  the  six,  the  one  filling  the  first 
70  years  from  the  Christian  era  in  one  direction,  the  other  the  first 
70  in  the  otljer  direction. — The  men  killed  will  on  our  view  bo  pri- 
marily the  combatants  in  the  naval  engagement. — Bnt  I  am  much 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  statement  has  been  intended  to  have  a 
farther  and  more  figurative  signification,  by  referring  to  the  downfall 
and  deetmcticn  of  one  great  party  in  the  Roman  state, — one  which 
bad  a  third  in  the  second  TriumTirate.— I  of  course  snppMe  that,  here 
as  elsewhere  (see  on  565,  630),  the  article  is  used  with  a  tacit  refer- 
ence to  the  men,  who  are  immediately  bad  in  view  in  ibe  particular 
symbolization,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  any  previous 
mention  of  the  same.  It  were  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  third  of  man- 
kind at  large  can  be  meant, — By  meant  of,  lit.,  out  of.  The  change  in 
the  preposition  is  peculiar,  and  not  easily  accounted  for.  But  it  is  a 
doubtful  reading. — Which  proeeedeth.  Although  the  verb  ia  in  the 
Bingalar,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  that  it  refers  to  all  the  three  meoDB 
of  destruction. 

I  may  here  appropriately  illustrate  this  passage  by  a  quotation  from 
Adams's  Soman  Anliqaities,  p.  410.  "  The  Eomans  sometimes  em- 
ployed fire-ships,  or  threw  firebrands,  and  pots  full  of  coals  and  sul- 
phur, with  various  other  combustibles  (' Stvppea  fiamma  manu,  leli»g;ue 
volatile  ferrum  tpargilwr,'     An.  b.  8 :  1.  694),  which  wxkb  so  sucosss- 

WLLT  BUPLOTED  BT  AdoDBTDS  AT  THE  BATTLK  Ot  AcTTOM,  THAT  HOST  OF 

Antony's  flkit  was  thxrebt  dbstroybd  (Dio.  L.  29 ;  34,  35).  Hence; 
'  Vix  tma  wtpee  navis  <i6  ignihtu'  (Hor.  Od.  1 :  37  ;  13)."  Since  a  de- 
Btmctiou  by  means  of  projectiles,  which  carried  with  them  fire,  smoke, 
and  sulphur,  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  with 
how  great  propriety  was  such  a  symbolization  as  that  before  ns 
adopted,  if  the  intention  was  (as  I  believe  it  to  have  been)  to  repre- 
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sent  that  battle  I  The  use  of  combustibles  would  appear  to  have  been 
&  novel  feature  io  naval  engagements.  The  novelty  alone  would 
insure  for  them  a  prominent  place  (such  aa  we  find  in  this  passage) 
in  a  symbolization  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  But  how  could  this  be 
effected,  otherwise  than  by  the  assignation  to  the  symbol  of  the 
things  themselves  ? 

(6).  The  horses'  meant  of  doing  injury.  IX ;  19.  644-646.  For 
the  power  of  the  horsea  it  in  their  month,  andin  their  taiU  ;  for  their  taiU 
are  like  to  serpent*,  having  keadt,  and  with  them  they  do  hurt.  The  B.  T. 
reads  ;  their  pouxra  are. — I  know  not,  that  any  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  motUA  being  here  put  in  the  singular,  when  it  had  just  been  used 
in  the  plural,  and  ia  followed  by  taiU  in  the  plural ;  nor  am  I  aware 
that  any  difference  can  be  contemplated. — Taih  like  to  serpenta,  not 
to  serpeni't  tailt :  see  on  608. — Heads  would  probably  have  been  used 
as  being  the  natural  contrast  to  taiU,  if  it  had  not  been  too  great  a 
violation  of  congruity  to  speak  of  heads  as  ejecting  means  of  assault. 
But  we  may  regard  the  mouth  as  being  for  this  reason  put  for  the 
head;  and  say,  thai  the  heads  and  fatI«of  the  horses  (i.e.,  of  the  ships) 
stood  for  the  prows  and  stems  of  the  vessels.  These,  one  or  both 
(some  ships  having  a  prow  at  each  end,  so  that  they  might  be  moved 
either  way  without  turning),  were  drawn  out  to  a  point,  which  was 
covered  with  a  strong  beak  of  brass  in  order  to  strike  the  hostile 
vessel,  so  as  to  sink,  or  disable  it  by  sweeping  off  the  oars.  Not 
improbably  the  beak  was  often  made  to  represent  a  serpent,  with  the 
head  of  which  the  blow  would  be  given.  From  the  prows  and  stems 
every  kind  of  deadly  missile  was  thrown.  And  on  these  accounts  it 
is  said,  that  the  power  of  tKe  horses  is  in  their  moviht  and  in  their  tail*. 
— The  following  quotation  from  Adams's  Bom.  Ant.,  404,  will  illus- 
trate this  text.  "  Ships  of  war  hod  their  prows  armed  with  a  sharp 
beak  (^Rostrum  or  lioslra),  which  usually  had  three  teeth  or  points, 
whence  these  ships  were  called  Jiostratte;  and,  because  the  beak  was 
covered  with  braes,  jErata.  Ships,  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers 
erected  on  them,  whence  stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged 
from  engines  (.(En.  8  ;  693).  Some  ships  of  war  were  entirely  covered: 
others  uncovered,  except  at  the  prow  and  stern,  where  those  who  fought 
stood."  Floras  says  (iv  :  11 ;  4),  that  the  ships  of  Antony  resembled 
floating  castles  and  towns  :  Virgil  (..fin.  viii ;  691),  floating  islands 
ot  mountains :  so  Dio  (1.  33).  It  was  to  a  kind  of  light  galleys, 
called  HAvas  lqukna,  which  could  be  mamsuvred-with  greater  celerity 
than  Antony's  '  floating  islands,'  that  Augustus  was  mainly  indebted 
for  his  victory.  Ships  were  accustomed  to  have  an  ornament  in  the 
stern,  and  sometimes  on  the  prow,  made  of  wood,  like  the  tail  of  a 
fish,  called  aflustri  ;  and  on  this  was  erected  a  pole  with  a  flog  or 
streamer  on  the  top,  called  fascia  or  taioa.    The  afldsibx  may  pos- 
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Bifaly  serve  to  occoaat  for  the  ta^  lHc«  lerpenU,  and  the  many-colonred 
rABCiJi  for  the  breattptaUa  of  rtd,  and  blue,  and  j/eUow.  Bat  some 
ships  had  colonred  sails,  which  may  still  further  serre  to  iilaBtnit« 
the  latter  emblem. — This  verse  (which  concludes  the  deBcription  of 
'  the  horse-armaments'  or  fleets)  coiresponds  in  the  closest  manner, 
and  even  verbally,  with  the  final  one  in  that  of  the  locusts.  The  p&ral- 
lelisma  throughout  the  two  descriptions  are  worth  looking  at  in 
juxta-pOBition.  The  numbers  of  both  '  armies'  (cp.  Joel  2 ;  25  :  "  the 
locust  .  .  .  my  gieat  army")  are,  explicitly  or  by  implication,  ex- 
hibited as  being  prodigiously  large.  [N.B.  The  army  of  the  Parthians 
was  as  large  in  relation  to  Judea  as  those  of  Augustus  and  Antony  to 
tbe  Boman  world.]  Both  are  let  loose  from  confinement.  The  locusts 
come  out  of  "  the  smoke"  of  the  pit ;  the  horses  vomit  forth  "smoke:" 
the  former  are  from  "the  pit  of  the  abyss;"  the  latter  destroy  by 
fire  and  brimstone,  which  are  the  torments  of  the  nethermost  lake. 
The  locusts  may  only  "  hurt,"  not  kill ;  the  horse-armies  both  "  hmt" 
and  "kill;"  the  former  may  not  hurt  three  clasHes;  the  latter  kiU 
by  "  three  plagues  :"  the  former  are  restricted  to  one  class  of  men; 
the  latter  to  "  one  third  of  the  men : "  the  former  have  an  appointed 
time,  and  so  have  the  latter.  The  one  were  "  hke  horses,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  a  battle  ;"  the  other  were  armies  of  horse,  "  which 
had  been  prepared"  for  an  appointed  work.  The  heads  of  the  one 
were  crowned,  and  their  "teeth  as  lions'  teeth;"  the  heads  of  the 
other  were  as  lions'  heads ;  the  one  had  breastplates  of  iron ;  the 
other  of  various  colours :  the  one  had  "  tails  like  scorpions,"  and  "  in 
their  tails  was  their  power  to  hurt;"  the  other  had  "tails  like  ser- 
pents, and  with  the  heads  of  them  is  their  power  to  hurt."  On  a 
review  of  the  whole  it  would  appear,  that  there  is  a  generic  identity 
between  the  two  scourges  with  particular  diversities.  Under  botti 
trumpets  destroying  hosts  are  symbolized ;  but  as  acting  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  in  different  spheres, — the  one  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Judaism,  the  other  on  that  of  heathendom,  the  one  on  land, 
the  other  on  the  sea.  This,  together  with  the  circumstance,  that  the 
reality  symbolized  under  the  fifth  trumpet  (namely,  cavalry)  is  made 
the  symbol  under  the  sixth,  will  fully  account  for  the  corresponden- 
cies and  dissimilarities,  observable  between  the  two  symbolisations. 

(7).  The  «jM  o«  '^  "**■  IX ;  20-21.  647-656.  And  the  rest,  Oe. 
The  unsuitablenesB  of  referring  this  statement  exclusively  to  the  com- 
batants in  the  battle  of  Actium  confirms  what  was  said  on  640,  and 
shows  that,  besides  an  immediate  reference  to  that  battle,  the  whole 
passage  was  designed  to  have,  more  or  less,  an  ulterior  and  wider  appli- 
cation t«  the  two  great  parties,  into  which  the  Boman  world  was  then 
divided.  So  that,  the  men,  in  this  more  comprehensive  sense,  will  be 
the  Boman  heathen  in  general,  the  slain  third  tbe  subjugated  adhe- 
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rents  of  Antony  (of  whom  the  men  ulain  in  the  engagement  might  be 
regarded  as  a  type),  and  tKe  real  the  Roman  votld  in  general,  and  the 
triumphant  party  of  Angnstus  in  particular. 

646.  Who  were  not  killed  by  th«ie  plagaei,  Elliott  says ;  "  those  oi 
the  six  trumpets."  Snch  a  reference  wonld  agree  veil  with  the  view  I 
take.  The  six  trumpets  may  be  said  generally  to  relate  to  the  history  of 
the  Roman  world  during  the  period  of  the  two  TriumTirates.  And  con- 
seqnently,  if  their  plagues  are  referred  to,  the  application  of  these  two 
verses  will  be  dineUy  and  exclusively  such  as,  and  mucA  more  eompre- 
Kentively  in  point  of  time  than,  I  have  just  intimated.  In  that  case, 
these  two  verses  must  be  considered  to  be  a  parenthetical  statement, 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  proper  symbolizations  of  the  first  six 
trumpets,  and  relating  to  them.  But  as,  after  what  had  just  been 
said  in  ve.  18,  it  may  be  thought,  that '  the  three  plagues'  are  referred 
to,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  give  an  interpretation,  based  on  such  a 
reference. 

649.  Repented  noi  of:  or  perhaps  preferably  from,  the  force  of  the 
preposition  being  to  intimate,  that-  they  did  not  so  repent,  as  to  alter 
their  course  of  conduct. — Thewvrkt  o/'fAeirAam^  is  a  technical  phrase 
frequently  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote  the  making  of  images 
to  worship  :  see,  e.y.,  "  They  worship  the  work  of  their  hands  ;"  Is. 
2;  8:  37;  19:  Je.  1  ;  16  :  10;  3,  9,  15  :  25;  G,  7,  14:  44;  8  :  61  ;  18. 
Hence  we  are  prepared  to  see,  that  image- worshippers,  that  is,  heathent, 
must  be  had  in  view  in  this  passage, — a  fact  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
similar  phrases  in  reference  to  heathens  in  other  texts,  e.g.,  C.  2 ;  5 ; 
"  Repent,  and  do  the  first  works  :"  ve.  22 ;  "  except  they  repent  from 
their  works  :"  16 ;  11 ;  "  they  repented  not  from  their  works."  That 
w.  20,  21  are  not  symbolical  is  manifest ;  and  it  is  scarcely  less  evi- 
dent, that  they  will  not  admit  of  being  interpreted  figuratively  or 
spiritually.  The  truth  is,  that  vr.  18-21  are  appended  to  the  sym- 
bolization,  after  the  manner  of  a  supplement,  to  supply  what  could 
not  be  symbolically  represented.  And,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a  descriptive  explanation,  they  most  be  taken  literally  in  respect  of 
what  they  predicate. 

650.  The  fahe-godt.  •  "Devils"  are  certainly  not  meant:  and,  as 
another  word  is  used  in  C.  16 ;  14,  lUid  16 ;  2,  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense,  and  I  have  rendered  it  by  '  demons,'  I  have  thought,  that 
'  false-gods'  would  moat  suitably  and  accurately  be  used  here  to  ex- 
press the  meaning  of  this  term.  Compare  Acts  17 ;  18,  "  strange 
gods:"  also  1  Co.  10;  20:  ITi.  4;  1.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  deities  of  the  heathen  are  intended  here. 

651-52.  The  idoU,  dk.     This  clause  is  taken  almost  verbaiim  from 
Dan.  5 ;  23,  where  it  relates  to  the  heathen  Belshazzar's  gods.    Cp. 
also  Pb.  115;  4  ss.;  "The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold, 
2  d2 
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the  work  of  men's  hands,  &c." — Obeerve,  that  three  connected  terms 
occur  in  the  Apocalypse ;  likeliest,  image,  idol :  and  from  the  last 
come  idolater  (21 ;  8)  and  idolofferingi  (2 ;  14,  20).  A  comparison  of 
these  will  help  to  show,  that  idoU  here  must  mean  images  of  heaihe» 
deities. — Stress  is  thrown  by  the  articles  in  the  Greek  on  the  mate- 
rials  of  which  the  idols  are  made,  in  order  to  suggest  more  emphati- 
cally  the  atter  impatency  and  worthiessnesB  of  such  things  as  deities 
to  worship. — How  can  such  epithets  as  gold,  silver,  &c.,  poasibly  be 
interpreted  figuratively? 

This  one  verse  alone  goes  far  towards  overthrowing  the  schemeB  of 
all  Prtesentists  and  of  most  Figeterists ;  for  it  indicates  strongly,  eepe- 
oiaily  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  place  in  which  it  stands,  that 
this  trumpet  relates  to  the  heathen  and  the  heathen  world;  whereas 
the  schemes  of  the  former  compel  them  to  apply  this  verae  to  Chris- 
tians, and  those  of  many  of  the  latter  to  Jews.  The  terms  introduced 
were  constantly  used,  as  I  have  shown,  in  reference  to  heathen  gods 
and  images ;  and  in  the  place  whence  the  description  is  taken  the 
words  were  spoken  of  such.  Stuart,  whose  scheme  compelled  him  to 
refer  this  passage  to  the  Jews  and  to  Judea,  was  constrained  to  say 
in  his  Introd.  to  Chs.  VI-XI ;  "  I  concede,  that  the  most  easy  and 
natural  interpretation  of  w.  20-21  would  be  to  apply  them  to  heoAhen 
idolaters."  And  he  rests  his  justification  for  adopting  a  different  in- 
terpretation on  the  ground,  that  "  the  context  forbids  such  an  appli- 
cation." Now  I  have  shown,  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  in  so 
doing  have  cut  the  ground  from  under  him. 

IX;  21.  653-56.  And  tkej/  r^tented  not.  The  repetition  of  this 
phrase  in  w.  20  and  21  is  peculiar,  as  Stuart  has  noticed.  A  similar 
repetition  may  be  found  in  C.  16  ;  9  and  11,  where  also  heathen  Bomans 
are  spoken  of;  *'  They  blasphemed  the  G-od  of  heaven,  and  repented 
not  from  their  works."  In  the  present  instance  the  object  of  the 
repetition  was,  I  think,  to  mark  a  division  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  two  tables  of  the  Law ;  for  under  the  first  '  repented  not'  are  spe- 
cified two  idolatrous  sins  against  God,  and  under  the  second  four 
offences  against  man.  Thus,  under  the  sixth  trumpet  are  eunmerated 
MIC  sins,  under  the  second  of  which  six  epithets  are  inserted.  And 
there  may  he  observed  arrangements  of  words  into  classes  oi  fovr, 
eight,  and  four  respectively. — In  these  two  verses  five  sins,  idt^ry, 
murders,  £c.,  are  specified,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  enume- 
rations in  C.  21;8  and  C.  22;15,  except  thefU.  Hence,  possiWy, 
thefts  may  contain  a  special  allusion  to  the  plunderings  and  exactions 
of  the  contending  factions  of  Augustus  and  Antony.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  with  what  propriety,  I  would  ask  again,  can  these  terms,  any 
more  than  the  preceding,  be  interpreted  figuratively  or  spiritually? 
All  ought  to  be,  if  any  are.     Or  who  can  deny,  that  these  are  prt- 
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tminently  heathen  vices  ?  So  tbat,  whatever  case  may  by  iugeiiuity 
be  made  oat  as  against  Jews  or  Bomaaists,  in  ordei  to  uve  a  favourite 
scheme  of  interpretation,  it  mast  be  allowed,  tbat  the  Bchome,  which 
supposes  heathens  to  be  hod  in  view,  stands  oo  the  surest  footing  heie 
at  any  rate. 

Generic  ncpiifieatton  of  the  tixlA  trumpet. — By  a  method  which  indi- 
cated in  the  strongest  manner,  tbat  the  time  of  forbearance  towards 
Uis  ancient  people  wns  at  an  end,  and  that  the  decree  would  be  irre- 
versible, the  Mediator  Jesus  issues  His  mandate  to  withdraw  the  tem- 
porary restraint,  which  had  been  put  upon  the  rising  world-power,  that 
had  DOW  embodied  in  itself  the  might  and  dominion  of  the  four  that 
had  preceded  it.  In  consequence  the  beast,  who  had  set  up  his  throne 
at  Home,  and  had  been  of  old  prepared  to  effect  in  an  appointed  time 
the  destruction  of  God's  now  rejected  people,  is  permitted  to  enter  on 
a  new  career.  To  revivify  him  and  start  him  on  tbis  new  course,  two 
mighty  armaments  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  go 
forth  equipped  for  mutual  deatmction.  In  the  naval  engagement 
which  ensued  a  vast  slaughter  took  place.  But  this  was  but  a  minia- 
ture representation  and  feeble  type  of  the  disastrous  consequences, 
which  were  entailed  on  the  Boman  world  in  general.  The  balance  of 
power  was  lost.  Free  institutions  were  subverted.  The  people  be- 
came the  slaves  of  tyrants.  The  chains  of  Judea  in  particular  were 
riveted;  and  that  course  of  oppression  commenced,  which  superin- 
duced her  final  and  complete  destruction.  Kevertheless,  the  effect 
was  not  to  turn  men  from  their  sine  to  Ckid,  nor  from  the  service  of 
dumb  idols  to  looking  for  His  son  Jesus  from  heaven,  but  they  went 
on  still  in  their  wickednesses. 

Hutorieal  applieatum. — The  heality,  to  which  this  trumpet  relates, 
is  shown  by  clear  internal  marks  to  be  heathendom  (see  on  650-6), 
and  in  particular  the  Boman  empire  (see  on  626). — The  commencing 
tpoeh  is  obtained  thus.  That  of  the  preceding  trumpet  has  been 
shown  to  be  B.C.  40,  Hence,  according  to  our  principle,  that  the  era 
of  each  trumpet  commences  some  yeaiu  later  than  tbat  of  the  next 
preceding  one,  we  may  A  priori  expect  to  find  that  of  this  trumpet 
about  B.C.  SO.  But  we  can  in  this  instance  go  closer  than  an  approxi- 
mation. We  are  enabled  to  determine,  that  this  is  the  very  year  by 
the  circumstance,  that  there  are  symbolized  under  this  trumpet  a  naval 
engagement,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  course  of  action  of  that 
Boman  bestial  power,  which,  it  is  said,  had  been  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion since  the  disruption  of  the  fourth  prophetic  kingdom,  in  order 
that  in  '  the  end,'  after  391  years,  it  might  effect  the  deatmction  of 
the  Jewish  state  and  polity  in  391  days ;  while  from  this  year  a  new 
chronological  computation  was  commenced,  reckoned  from  '  the  era  of 
the  victory  of  Actium.'     '  Although  this  era,'  says  Prideaux,  '  had  its 
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Dame  from  the  Actioc  victory,  yet  it  had  Dot  its  beginning  till  nearly 
a  year  after  it,  that  is,  from  the  time  that  £gypt  vaa  reduced ;  for  the 
day  from  which  it  commenced  waa  the  29th  of  August,  B.C.  30.  The 
reason  which  fixed  the  beginning  of  thia  era  to  that  day  wae,  ,Bay 
some,  because  on  that  day  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies  died  ; 
andj  the  Macedonian  empire  in  that  country  thereby  ending,  the 
Boman  began.  Hut  others  say,  that  the  reason  vas,  that  that  day 
was  then  the  Tboth,  or  new  year's  day  of  the  Egyptians,  from  vhich 
they  reckoned  all  their  annual  calculations.  The  era,  which  bad  pre- 
viously been  in  use  among  them  was  the  Philippine,  which  commenced 
from  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
Aridseufl  his  successor.'  The  truth  doubtless  is,  that,  to  avoid  the' 
confusion  and  inconvenience  which  would  have  arisen  from  a  change 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  new  computation  was  commenced 
from  the  same  Thoth ;  though  it  was  adopted  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Grecian  line,  and  the  transference  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  Greeks  to  tlie  Romans ;  and  was  called  after  the  victory 
of  Actium,  because  that,  being  the  event  which  led  to  it,  was  vir- 
tually the  era.  It  is  possible,  that  the  death  of  Cleopatra  may  have 
taken  place  on  the  new  year's  day ;  since  all  that  is  known  is,  that 
she  died  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  August.  The  29tb  of  August 
continued  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  Egyptian  year  as  long  as  Kome 
held  dominion  over  that  country ;  and  from  it  the  new  Egyptian  era 
of  the  victory  of  Actium,  as  well  as  their  reformed  year,  had  its  com- 
mencement. Coins  commemorative  of  this  era  are  still  extant.  On 
the  one  side  of  some  is  a  crocodile  fastened  with  a  chain  to  a  palm- 
tree,  with  the  inscription  "  col.  nbu.," — on  others,  coi«  xa.,  in  memory 
of  Egypt  being  taken  by  Augustus  after  Antony.  On  the  obverse  are 
two  beads,  one  ornamented  with  a  naval  crown,  with  the  letters  imp. 
for  lUFBRATOR.  The  two  heads  are  those  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  of 
whom  Virgil  says ;  "  Tempora  ^avali  fulgent  rostrata  corona."  It  IB 
curious,  that  there  is  also  a  similar  medal  extant  of  Julius  Ctesar,  with 
the  inscription  "  sqypto  capta." — The  Roman  power,  while  making 
progress  by  steady  steps  towards  the  attainment  of  the  object,  on 
account  of  which  alone  it  would  find  a  place  in  a  prophetic  book 
(namely,  domination  over  God's  chosen  people),  was  yet  "  bound"  by 
the  Lord, — restrained  until  the  appointed  time  from  accomplishing 
the  object,  for  which  it  was  prepared.  And  it  was  "loosed"  by 
degrees.  In  b.o.  323  it  was  fully  bound,  that  is,  though  it  had  attained 
the  rank  of  a  rising  world-power,  it  had  not  had  dominion  enough 
given  to  it  as  yet  to  assail  God's  people.  Its  first  loosing  was  in  B.C. 
70-63,  when  it  acquired  dominancy  over  the  chosen  people,  and,  in 
the  person  of  its  General  Fompey,  itself  profaned  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
A  second  was  in  b.c.  48,  when  C»sar  subverted  the  Commonwealth, 
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tmd  establiehed  what  was  esteemed  a  tyrannj'  or  despotisiDj  thereby 
inaugurating  the  dracooic  beast.  The  third  is  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. And  this,  as  being  the  final  loosiug  of  tbe  Boman  power, 
now  becmne  fully  and  permanently  the  beast,  and  not  to  be  again 
bound,  ie  fitly  brought  into  prominence  as  the  loosing,  and  made  an 
era  from  which  the  beast's  existence  may  be  dated.  Moreover,  the 
great  contest  (which  was  virtually  the  act  of  bis  loosing)  and  its 
reaultB  are  made  the  primary  eubject  of  this  trampet.  As  under  the 
third  trumpet  we  had  brought  before  us  the  war  of  the  first  Trinm- 
virate,  and  the  first  subversion  of  the  Commonwealth  by  Gseear  after 
tbe  battle  of  Pharsalia ;  so  in  this,  tJie  tixth,  we  Gnd  symbolized  the 
great  contest  between  the  two  remaining  members  of  the  second 
Triumvirate,  and  by  implication  the  second  subversion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium. — That  battle  I  will 
now  proceed  to  describe  by  means  of  a  few  brief  quotations,  instead 
of  recapitulating  what  has  already  been  laid  before  the  reader  with 
enfficient  clearness.  '  The  armies  of  Antony  and  AuguBtus  were 
answerable  to  the  empire  for  which  they  contended.  The  one  wot 
followed  by  all  the  forces  of  the  East :  the  other  drew  all  the  tlrength  <^ 
the  We»t.  Antony's  forces  consisted  of  100,000  foot  and  12,000  horse ; 
while  his  fleet  amounted  tajivt  hundred  ships  of  war.  AuguBtas  mus- 
tered but  80,000  foot,  but  equalled  bis  adversary  in  the  number  of  his 
cavalry:  his  fleet  was  but  half  as  numsrons  aa  Antony's.  The  great 
decisive  engagement,  which  was  a  naval  one,  was  fought  near  Actium, 
at  the  entrance  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Ambracia.  The  two  laud  armies  were 
drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  gulf,  only  aa  spectators  of  the  fight ; 
and  encouraged  the  fleets  by  their  shouts  to  begin.  The  battle  com- 
menced on  both  aides  with  great  ardour,  and  aft^  a  manner  not  prao- 
tited  on  former  oceaeumf.  The  protot  of  their  vetteU  were  armed  with 
brasen  points,  and  with  these  they  drove  furiously  against  each  other. 
But  the  wane  of  the  fight  was  mainly  determined  by  the  fiery  projectiles, 
which  were  hurled  toith  so  much  success  on  the  side  <^  Augustus,  thtU  the 
greater  part  of  Antony's  fleet  was  destroyed  thereby.  On  the  flight  of 
Cleopatra,  followed  by  Antony,  a  total  defeat  of  his  fleet  ensued,  and 
his  army  submitted  to  the  conqueror.'  The  historian  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve ;  '  It  is  remarkable,  that,  during  these  long  contentions  among 
themselTea,  and  these  horrid  devastations  by  civil  war,  the  state  was 
daily  growing  more  formidable,  and  completed  the  destruction  of  all 
the  kings,  who  presumed  to  oppose  it.  Augustus,  while  afl'ecting  the 
greatest  moderation,  and  retaining  the  republican  institutions  in  name, 
reserved  absolute  dominion  in  his  own  bands.  Under  him,  indeed, 
the  Bomans  lost  nothing  of  the  happiness,  that  liberty  could  produce ; 
but,  under  his  successors,  they  found  themselves  afflicted  with  all  the 
punishments  that  tyranny  could  inflict,  or  sedition  make  necessary. 
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After  hie  death  temples  were  erected  to  Augoatua,  hie  apotheosis  tes- 
tified by  a  senator,  and  diTiDe  honours  decreed  to  him'  (cp.  C.  13; 
1,4). 

Inasmuch  as  the  three  last  trumpets  are  specially  said  (8 ;  13)  to  be 
'  about  to  bring  woes  on  those  who  dwell  on  the  symbolic  earth,'  i.e., 
OD  Judea,  It  will  be  proper,  before  quitting  our  review  of  this  trumpet, 
to  show  how  this  was  verified  in  respect  (rf  it :  as  to  the  first  and  third 
of  the  three  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  elucidatory  remarks;  for  the 
case  is  clear  in  respect  of  them. — When  the  war  between  Augustus 
and  Antony  began,  Herod,  being  indebted  to  Antony  for  the  crown 
of  Judea,  espoused  bis  cause  with  the  greatest  zeal.  He  levied  all 
the  supplies  and  forces  he  possibly  could  in  Judea;  and  this  was  in 
itself  inflicting  a  woe  upon  that  country.  Then,  the  total  defeat  of 
Antony  was  the  greatest  woe,  that  could  befall  Herod  himself  and 
his  party;  though  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pardon  of 
Augustus,  and  a  renewed  grant  of  his  sovereignty.  Sut  this  grant, 
again,  proved  a  dire  woe  to  the  Jews  by  reason  of  the  tyranny,  with 
which  Herod  ruled  them.  Yet  a  greater  cause  of  woe  than  any  of  the 
foregoing  was  probably  esteemed  to  be  that  revivification  of  the  beast 
by  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  despotism,  which  ensued  on  the 
conflict  symbolized  under  this  trumpet.  And  thus,  in  every  point  of 
view,  the  war  between  Augustus  and  Antony  entailed  woe  on  the 
rulers  and  the  people  of  Judea. 

The  era  of  the  seventh  trumpet  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  be  the 
vulgar  era.  Consequently  we  may  consider,  that  the  period,  which 
has  been  assigned  to  the  sixth  trumpet,  is  that  between  b.c.  31  and 
the  vulgar  era, 

InUrprelatiofu  <^  G\e  tixth  trumpet. — The  last  persecntioD  [Ticho- 
nins].  Saracens,  Jews,  and  Pathareni  [Joachim],  Saracens  and 
Turks  [Bullinger  and  Chytrteus].  Hahomet  and  the  Saracens 
[Luther].  Papal  Antichrist  [Marlorat].  Turks  from  1051  or  1057 
to  1453  [Foxe,  firightman,  Mede,  Danhuz,  Pyle  (who  makes  the 
scaled  roll  end  with  the  sixth  trumpet),  Faber,  Elliott,  and  others]. 
Persian  invasion,  and  capture  of  Valerian  [Bossuet].  Saracens,  Tar- 
tars, and  Turks  [Vitringa].  Period  to  760  [Lowman].  Romans 
under  Titus  [Herder].  Saracens  and  spread  of  Mahometan  ism 
[Vitringa].  Overthrow  of  Greek  empire,  1302-1699  [Cuningbame 
and  Fuller].  Forces  of  Satan  in  his  postmillennial  loosing  [Lee]. 
War  against  Napoleon  I.  [Croly].  Synchronical  with  the  witnesses 
[Huntingfotd].  The  lost  contest  between  infidelity  and  faith  through- 
out the  world  [Williams]. 
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HIT.  6.      THX  SIXTH   TRCUPXT. 

PART  II.    THE  EPISODE  OF  THE  OPENED  ROLL. 

EEPTAD  XV:  Ch.  x. 

AHNonHOEXBNT  of  the  dote  of  thb  irrgTBRT  at  god  ot  Jemtk  Dwpenta- 
tion,  and  o/the  opening  o/tsm  hthtkei  oi  jbbbb  Chkist  or  Chrutian 
Dispensation  :  Vulgar  era  or  b.o.  5. 

Introductory  remarh*.  It  is  BufBciently  evideDt,  that  the  eymboli- 
zation  id  this  chapter  does  not  form  part  of  the  eymbolizatioo- proper 
of  the  sixth  trumpet,  bnt  is  parallel  to  the  one,  which  in  Ch.  to  follows 
the  eymbolizatioQ-proper  of  the  sixth  seal,  that  is,  it  ia  additional  or 
Bapplemental.  It  carries  with  it  the  appearance  of  being  episodical ; 
and,  as  an  episode,  it  need  not  come  within  limits  so  strictly  in  chro- 
nological order  as  the  rest,  though  it  nay  do  so,  and  certainly  ought 
to  stand  closely  connected  with  the  events,  contained  in  the  adjoining 
primary  symbolizatiou. 

DIV.  1.    THB  APnA&ANCa  0>  AKOTHXa  stkomo  ANon.. 

X ;  1-2.  657-662.  And  I  hehdd  another  strong  angel  coming  dotim 
out  of  the  heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  the  rainbow  Vjoon  hie  head, 
and  hit  face  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  it  toere  pillars  of  fire,  and 
having  in  his  hand  a  little  roll  opened. 

657.  The  details  of  description  which  follow  show,  that  this  angel 
represents  specially  '  the  Angel'  or  '  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,'  the 
Lord  JeauB,  as  almost  all  expositors  have  recognized. — The  word 
anoth^  prefixed  to  strong  plainly  directs  na  to  the  '  strong  angel'  of 
0.  5 ;  2,  as  the  one  to  whom  an  implied  reference  is  made.  And 
hence,  as  that  angel  acted  as  the  hieiophsnt  to  a  book  of  Revelation, 
we  are  led  at  the  outset  by  the  reference  to  him  (as  well  as  by  the 
introduction  of  the  present  one,  as  posaesBing  the  same  characteristic 
of  strength)  to  anticipate,  that  the  one  now  introduced  comes  on  a 
like  erraud.  And  this  anticipation  is  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stance, that,  whereas  the  former  gave  a  challenge  to  all  creation  to 
open  the  book  on  the  hand  of  Him  on  the  throne,  this  brings  in  his 
band  a  book  already  opened.— Let  me  ask  here,  by  the  way :  If  it  be 
undeniable,  that  the  present  angel  represents  the  Lord  Jesus,  must 
not  his  predecessor,  with  whom  he  is  so  emphatically  connected,  do 
so  likewise  7  And  if  these  two  do,  will  it  not  be  most  consistent  and 
syetematic  to  suppose,  that  all  the  angels  of  the  Apocalypse  symbolize 
the  same  glorious  Being  in  his  actings,  though  some  may  be  designed 
to  bring  him  more  prominently  to  view  than  others  ? — If  the  inttr- 
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pretatiOD  above  given  be  well  founded,  bow  monBtroue,  not  to  say 
profane,  maat  such  an  interpretation  as  Jenonr's  appear,  vw.,  that 
this  angel  represents  "an  impostor  and  a  usurper  t"  Daiibuz'a,  that  be 
symbolizes  Luther,  is  plausible  in  comparison. — The  epithet  etrong 
was  probably  designed  to  cany  with  it  (as  I  have  elsewhere  ^owu) 
a  reference  to  Borne. — The  angel's  being  seen  in  the  act  of  coming 
seems  to  signify,  that  the  principal  event  symbolized  in  this  Episode 
began  to  take  place  at  the  epoch,  at  which  the  Vision  has  arrived. 
Hence,  if  that  event  be  clearly  determined,  the  epoch  will  he  ascer- 
taiued. — The  preposition  made  use  of  appears  emphatically  to  con&nu 
my  inference,  aa  to  the  time  of  occurrence  of  the  principal  event. 
The  angel  is  seen,  not  merely  coming  Jtoth,  but  out  of  the  heaven, 
tbns  apparently  marking  the  precise  moment  of  egress. — Possibly,  bis 
being  spoken  of  as  coming  from  the  heaven  may  be  meant  to  signify, 
that  his  advent,  or  the  message  be  brings,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance :  or  it  may  denote,  more  specifically,  that  his  mission  has  refer- 
ence to  Christianity  (see  p.  11). — The  seer  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  stationed  in  the  heaven  (4 ;  1).  Now  he  is  supposed  to  be 
removed  to  the  earth  (689).  And  this  removal  may  not  be  desti- 
tute of  meaning.  It  may  denote,  that  henceforth  all  the  inten- 
sity of  action,  and  of  interest  therein,  will  be  concentrated  on  the 
earth. 

658.  Clo&ed  vnlh  a  cloud.  When  the  Son  of  man  comes  to  judg- 
ment, it  is  'amid  clouds'  (1;  7,  cp.  Da.  7;  18;  Mt.  24:  Is.  19;  1); 
and  He  is  then  described,  as  'He  who  sitteth  on  the  white  cloud' 
(14;  14, 15, 16).  Probably  here,  in  congruity  with  the  threatening 
character  of  the  angel's  mission,  we  should  conceive  of  a  black  cloud 
(see  p.  17).  Certainly  the  cloud  is  meant  to  denote  the  coming  of 
judgments  on  those,  against  whom  he  '  roars.' 

659.  And  the  rainbom  upon  hi*  head.  The  Qreek  article  is  omitted 
in  the  received  text ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  a  genuine 
reading.  Hiddleton,  indeed,  speaks  of  its  insertion  here  as  '  inex- 
plicable.' But  nothing  can  be  more  easy  of  explication.  And  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  test  (4 ;  3),  to  which  he 
refers  aa  a  precedent  for  rejecting  the  article.  A  rainbow  is  there 
spoken  of  as  encircling  HJm  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  ;  and,  being 
the  first  time  that  it  is  mentioned,  no  article  is  used.  But  here 
with  propriety  the  article  is  inserted,  in  order  to  identify  this  rainbow 
with  that ;  and  thus  to  show  hy  implication,  that  this  angel  repre- 
sents Bubatantially  the  same  person  as  the  enthroned  One.  And  hence 
we  may  transfer  te  him  what  Ezekiel  aays  in  that  Vision  of  Ood, 
which  is  the  model  after  which  John's  in  Ch.  4  has  been  formed; 
"  As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  so  was  the  ap{«arance 
of  the  brightness  round  about.    This  was  the  appearance  of  the  like- 
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ness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord." — But  a  more  epecific  meaning  attaches 
to  this  raiDbow.  Inaflmuch  as  the  clond  enyelopes  the  angel,  the 
rainbow  muet  appear  as  in  the  cloud.  And  bo  again  we  may  transfer 
to  this  Bymbolization  the  words  of  Qod  in  Gen.  9 ;  13 ;  "  Tdo  set  my 
bow  in  the  cloud  for  a  token  of  the  Covenattt."  This  angel,  then,  is 
shown  by  the  eymbol  of  the  bow  in  the  cloud  lo  be  "  the  Meseenger 
of  the  Covenant."  And,  inasmuch  as  the  dark  cloud  of  judgment  is 
irradiated  by  the  rainbow  of  covenant-mercy,  we  may  say  of  him,  that, 
though  "  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him,  lightoousness  and 
truth  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne,"  and  he  comes  on  an  errand  of 
mercy  as  well  as  of  judgment. — Wo  may  further  observe,  that  a  differ- 
ence exists  in  the  position  and  extent  of  this  rainbow,  as  compared  with 
those  of  that  of  C.  i;  3.  Here  it  is  upon  the  head  only  of  the  angel ; 
but  there  rowtd  about  or  encircling  the  throne,  including  of  conrse  the 
whole  person  of  Him  who  sat  upon  it.  The  difference  is  most  appro- 
priate to  the  different  epochs  and  circumstances.  Here  the  angel 
comes  only  as  a  herald  to  announce  the  Covenant,  which  at  the  epoch 
of  this  scene  did  but  begin  to  receive  its  accomplishment ;  and  hence 
bis  head  only  is  encircled.  But  in  the  former  scene  (the  epoch  of 
which  must  necessarily  he  at  the  end  of  the  seven  ages;  since  the 
history  of  those  ages,  aa  contained  in  the  seven-seal  roll,  is  laid  before 
the  Court  of  judgment,  which  is  therein  represented  aa  sitting) — in 
that  scene  the  enthroned  One  has  merged  the  character  of  Messenger 
of  the  Coveuant  in  that  of  Mediator  and  Judge  of  the  Covenant  now 
fully  wrought  out,  perfected,  and  terminated ;  and  hence  His  whole 
throne  and  person  are  illuminated  by  the  iris-beams  of  covenanted 
grace. 

660.  Sit  face  at  it  were  the  sun.  In  this  clause  and  the  next  we 
may  see  plain  marks  of  identity  with  the  High  Priest  of  C.  1 ;  13  ss., 
who  was  a  symbol  of  the  same  person  (only  under  another  character) 
as  the  enthroned  One  of  C.  4 ;  2,  namely,  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
High  Priest's  "  countenance  shone,  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength  " 
(see  on  65). — Moses,  the  type  of  Jesus,  is  represented  (Ex.  34 ;  29  ss., 
cp.  2  Co.  3 ;  7)  as  having  received  from  his  conference  with  the  Lord, 
when  he  acted  aa  mediator  or  negotiator  of  the  older  covenant,  a  re- 
flection of  the  Divine  radiance  so  great,  that  he  was  constrained  to 
put  a  veil  over  his  face,  while  he  spake  with  the  children  of  Israel. 
And  the  Messiah,  "  the  Mediator  of  the  better  covenant,"  is  called 
by  God  in  Isai.  63 ;  9 ;  "  The  angel  of  my  face."  But  the  imme- 
diate precedent  is  in  Dan.  10;  6;  "His  face  as  the  appearance  of 
lightning." 

661.  Hit  feet  at  U  were  pillars  of  fire.  The  legs  and  feet  must  be 
meant.  Those  of  the  High  Priest  were  "  like  to  fine  brass  glowing 
with  fire  as  in  a  furnace,"  after  the  precedent  in  Da.  10 ;  6 ;  "  His 
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feet  like  in  colour  to  polished  braes  :"  see  also  Eze.  1 ;  7,  27 :  8 ;  2. 
The  legs  and  feat,  adapted  to  tread  down  all  eoeinies,  are  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  face,  heaming  with  benign  radiance,  in  order  to 
indicate  that,  while  prepared  to  '  tread  the  winepress  of  the  fierce 
wrath  of  the  almighty  God'  (as  in  14;  20:  19;  15),  he  will  be  at  the 
same  time  '  a  sun  and  a  shield  to  all  who  trust  in  Him,'  and  are  His 
'  called,  chosen,  and  faithful'  followers. 

X ;  2.  662.  And  having  in  hii  hand.  The  High  Priest  of  G.  1 ;  13,  ' 
the  enthroned  One  of  C.  5 ;  1,  the  descending  angel  of  C.  20 ;  1,  sll 
hold  things  upon  the  hand.  The  reason  of  the  roll  being  here  *n  the 
hand  may  most  probably  be  to  signify,  that  there  is  the  closest  con- 
nexion between  the  thing  held,  and  him  who  holds  it.  If  so,  and  if 
the  roll  represent  Christ's  Gospel,  the  angel  may  most  suitably  be 
taken  to  be  Christ  coming  to  publish  that  Gospel. — A  little  roU  opened. 
This  rvU  is  undeniably  a  symbol,  and  as  such  it  cannot  represent  » 
book  or  roll  (as  Elliott  and  others  say) ;  for  in  that  case  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified  would,  without  any  necessity,  be  identical.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  symbolize  the  Old  Testament-,  ond  much  less  the 
New  (as  Frimasius  and  others  have  said) ;  for  this  was  not  then  in 
existence  (see  Chtide,  p.  109).  Its  most  appropriate  signification 
would  be  a  message  or  communication  of  some  kind ;  and  that,  be- 
cause a  book  or  roll  would  be  the  mean  of  conveying  such  to  those, 
who  were  separated  by  distance.  Such,  too,  is  fundamentally  the 
signification  of  the  seTcn-seal  roll.  And  such  is  the  meaning  of  that 
in  Eze.  2;  9,  which  is  the  precedent  of  this. — But  why  b  this  described 
as  &  little  roll  ?  Doubtless,  for  contrast  with  the  former  symbol,  which 
was  '  a  roll'  (5;  1),  that  is,  when  compared  with  this,  a  grrai  roll. 
The  question  then  arises  ;  What  was  the  object  of  the  contrast  7  And 
an  answer  may  readily  be  given  to  it.  If,  first,  we  have  respect  to 
the  symbols  themselves,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  roll  is  only  one 
of  the  passing  symbols  of  the  former,  and  of  course  included  in  it; 
and  therefore  by  comparison  a  small  one.  This  had,  we  may  say,  no 
contents  (that  is,  it  was  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to  develop 
any  of  its  contents) ;  while  those  of  the  other  extend  from  C.  6 ;  1  to 
C.  20 ;  10.  If,  nest,  we  contemplate  the  things  symbolized,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  no  less  easy.  The  seven-seal  roll  was  brought  to 
view,  as  having  been  written  inside  and  outside,  closed,  and  sealed. 
It  had,  therefore,  had  all  its  libetU  added,  and  so  had  made  up  a  large 
roll.  This  was  to  signify,  that  it  represented  a  communication  or 
record  which  was  completed,  and  to  which  no  addition  could  be  made. 
The  one  before  us,  then,  being  introduced  as  a  little  roll,  that  is,  a 
roll  (as  we  should  say)  of  but  one  skin  of  parchment,  open  to  receive 
any  number  of  skins  more  that  might  be  found  necessary, — this  roll 
will  by  comparison  signify  a  communication  very  partially  made,  and 
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of  which  the  extent  and  termmation  were  as  yet  undetermined. — It 
remains  to  inquire,  why  thia  little  roll  m  brought  to  view  opened.  In 
this,  also,  there  is  a  contrast  with  the  great  roll.  Ihat  was  presented 
rolled  np  and  sealed,  with  the  view  to  signify,  in  accordance  with  what 
Isaiah  eays  in  C.  29 ;  11,  that  the  record  contained  in  it  could  he  read 
hy  no  man :  and  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  intention  in  this  roll's 
heing  exhibited  as  opened  is  to  denote,  that  the  communication  con- 
tained in  it  is  now  about  to  be  publiehed  to  all  the  world.  I  say  '  about 
to  be ;'  for  it  is  to  be  obseryed,  that  the  roll  is  said  to  be,  not  ittiXur- 
croftfiw,  vfiTolled  (the  negative  form  of  the  verb  need  in  G.  6;  14), 
nor  ttvoTvy^Mva', '  uncloaed'  (the  word  used  in  Lu.  4 ;  17,  op.  20),  but 
iyttay/ift'ov,  opened  or  w^attened.  (See  further  in  Guide,  p.  110.)  The 
roll  was  not  unfolded,  but  only  made  ready  to  be,  and  on  the  point  of 
being.  This  signifies,  that  the  preliminary  step  only  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  communication  was  to  be  taken  at  tbia  epoch. — We  shall 
do  well  to  observe  specially,  that  the  salient  points  in  this  symbol  are 
those,  in  which  it  is  brought  into  contrast  with  the  former  and  related 
symbol,  and  not  so  much  the  symbol  iteelf.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  stichoical  connexion  which  has  been  established  between  the  two ; 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  first  '  strong'  angel,  challenging  all  crea- 
tion to  0{>en  the  sealed  roll,  is  given  in  No.  333  ;  while  the  lionlike 
roaring  of  the  second  '  strong'  angel,  who  holds  the  unsealed  loU,  is 
related  in  No.  666  (=333x2),— 'the  number  of  the  beast'  The 
salient  pointe,  then,  are  the  size  and  the  state,  in  which  the  two  rolls 
are  brought  on  the  scene.  And  these  signify,  that  the  contents  of 
the  laler  one  were  scarcely  at  all  divulged,  and  the  explicit  commu- 
nication of  them  only  on  the  point  of  being  made,  at  the  epoch  of  its 
appeaiBQce ;  while  those  of  the  earlier  one  have  been  fully  developed, 
and  entered  up  to  the  end,  at  the  time  at  which  its  introduction  is 
placed. — We  may  further  observe,  that,  inasmuch  as  this  little  roll  is 
not  represented  as  ever  being  unfolded,  so  that  its  contents  might  be 
known,  but  on  the  contrary  goes  off  the  scene  again  in  its  folded  state 
(ve.  10), — being  in  this  respect  also  strongly  contraated  with  the 
larger  roll,  which  was  opened  by  succeasiye  stages,  so  that  its  evolu- 
tion occupies  nearly  fifteen  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse, — we  may  with 
certainty  conclude,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  have  any  contents  as  far 
as  the  Apocalypse  ia  concerned,  that  is,  that  none  of  its  contents  as 
such  are  reported  therein.  This  roll  is  in  fact  merely  a  passing  sym- 
bol, brought  to  view  like  all  the  other  symbole  of  the  seven-seal  roll 
for  a  specific  purpose.  That  purpose  in  its  cose  was  to  symbolize  the 
incipient  coming  of  a  new  revelation ;  and,  when  it  has  been  answered, 
this  symbol,  like  the  rest,  passes  away.  Hence,  those  who  (in  reality 
to  serve  their  own  purpose)  point  out  this  or  that  part  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, as  forming  the  contents  of  the  little  roll ;  and  those  who  (as 
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Heugatenberg)  speak  of  the  little  roll,  as  containing  "  the  deatiniee  of 
the  Cbnrch,"  as  having  "  a  moumfal  character,"  and  as  '  reappearing 
in  C.  11 ;  1-13,'  muBt  be  altogether  in  error.  And  the  case  will  not 
he  made  materially  better  for  tbem,  even  if  we  consent  to  regard  the 
little  roll  as  being  presented  to  viev  tmroUed.  For  still  the  contrast 
with  the  sealed  roll  will  make  too  strongly  against  their  view.  The 
unfolding  of  its  contents  was  arranged  to  be  by  ancceBsive  definite 
atagee,  in  order  to  mark  oat  clearly  what  were  its  contents.  Bat  in 
the  case  of  that  before  us  no  anch  marks  are  given  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, on  this  hypotbeaia  the  contents  would  be  seen  at  a  glance ;  and, 
if  BO  seen,  must  have  been  stated  at  once,  which  they  are  not.  This 
point  is  further  established  in  the  Guide,  p.  148. 

We  may  now  suitably  proceed  to  collect  together  the  results  we 
have  so  far  obtained,  with  the  view  to  deduce  from  them  the  precise 
reference  and  literal  meaning  of  tbia  symbolizatiou.  The  angel  is 
identified  by  moro  than  one  mark  with  the  High  Priest  of  Cb.  1,  and 
with  the  enthroned  One  of  Cb.  4,  who  severally  represent  the  Lord 
Jesus.  He  is  seen  at  the  moment  of  hie  egress  from  the  heaven,  in 
order  to  denote,  that  he  is  just  starting  on  a  new  mission.  A  rainbow 
encircles  his  head  to  signify,  that  it  is  as  a  messenger  of  a  Covenant, 
that  he  comes,  A  cloud  envelopes  him  to  denote,  that  his  errand  will 
be  attended  with  judgments  on  the  despiaers  of  tbe  Covenant.  His 
face  is  radiant  with  sun-like  beams  of  favour  towards  those  who  will 
receive  him.  His  feet  are  prepared  to  tread  down,  and  consume  as 
with  fire,  those  who  would  oppose  him.  In  his  hand  be  carries  a  roll 
of  a  book  to  intimate,  that  he  is  tbe  bearer  of  an  important  communi- 
cation :  it  is  a  little  roll  to  signify,  that  the  development  of  its  con- 
tents has  made  little  progreaa  aa  yet :  and  it  is  unfastened,  but  not 
unrolled,  to  denote,  that  the  epoch  at  which  tbe  scene  is  placed  is 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  message,  being  in  fact  juat  at  tbe  first 
appearance  of  the  messenger.  Reviewing  all  these  indicationa,  and 
taking  into  account,  that  the  large  sealed  book  (of  which  this  little 
opened  book  is  a  companion-symbol  in  the  way  of  contrast)  contains 
the  revelation  of  the  old  or  Legal  Dispensation,  is  it  possible  to  doubt, 
that  this  angel  is  Jesus,  coming  as  the  Hediator  of  the  new  or  Gospel 
Covenant  (the  symbol  of  which  he  carries  in  hie  hand),  and  that  the 
epoch  of  the  scene  is  at  tbe  birth  of  Christ,  s.c.  5,  or,  we  may  say 
ffollowing  old  modes  of  reckoning),  the  vulgar  era  ?  The  appropriate- 
ness of  the  coiitrsst  between  the  sealed  or  terminated  and  tbe  unsealed 
but  unfolded  rolls,  on  the  supposition  that  the  one  represents  tbe  old 
and  tbe  other  the  new  Dispensation  at  the  advent  of  ita  founder,  con- 
firms the  hypothesis  aa  to  both  its  members. 
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DIV.  2.    THE  Alfaai.'S  UANIFGSTATIOKS. 

X 1  2.  663-66.  And  Ae  placed  his  foot— the  right  upon  the  sea,  bat  the 
left  upon  &e  earth  ;  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  even  as  a  lion  roareth. 

663.  If  we  can  need  to  be  taught,  what  the  putting  of  the  foot  upon 
a  thing  means,  we  may  learn  from  the  act  of  Joshua,  when  he  said 
to  the  captains  of  Israel  (10  j  24) ;  "  Put  your  feet  upon  the  necks 
of  these  kings ;"  or,  with  perhaps  still  more  pertinence  to  the  case 
before  us,  from  Job.  1 ;  3 ;  "  Every  place  that  your  foot  shall  tread 
upon  I  have  given  you."  See  also  Ps.  8 ;  6  :  l8  ;  38  :  110 ;  1 :  Is. 
18 ;  7.    The  meaning  clearly  is  '  to  bring  absolutely  into  subjection.' 

664.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  feet  are  not  placed  at 
random  ;  for  there  is  a  manifest  design  and  emphasis  in  the  placing 
of  them.  Elsewhere  (as  in  C.  5 ;  13  :  7 ;  1,  2,  3  :  8  j  7,  8  :  12  ;  12  : 
14 ;  7 :  16 ;  2,  3 :  21 ;  1)  the  order  is,  Uie  earth  and  the  sea  ;  but  on 
every  mention  of  this  angel's  etaudiug,  that  order  is  inverted.  He  is 
said  to  stand  on  the  sea  and  on  the  earth.  His  right  foot  is  specially 
put  on  the  tea, — the  symbol  of  the  heathen  world  in  general,  and  of 
the  Boman  world  in  particular  (see  p.  11),  in  order  to  denote  that  the 
greatest  pressure  will  be  on  it,  and  that  it  will  suffer  the  most  severely 
from  the  contact  of  this  '  pillar  of  fire '  (cp,  Ex.  14 ;  24). 

665.  The  lefi  on  the  earth, — the  symbol  of  Judea  and  Judaism. 
Judea  will  henceforth  become  changed  by  degrees  from  being  the 
abode  of  God's  people  to  being  the  dwelling-place  of  His  bitterest 
enemies ;  and  hence  it  also  has  a  '  pillar  of  fire '  placed  upon  it. 

666.  The  accompaniment  of  a  loud  and  appalling  cry  goes  with  the 
angel's  act  to  add  to  its  threatening  character,  and  strike  terror  into 
those  who  are  the  subject  of  it.  This  cry  would  appear,  from  tbe 
circumstance  that  it  is  brought  under  '  the  number  of  the  beast,'  666, 
to  be  specially  directed  against  the  '  li on- mouthed '  Soman  beast  (see 
Guide,  pp.  191-2,  also  188).  And  the  likening  of  the  cry  to  a  lion's 
roar  may  have  been  intended  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  him,  who  had 
been  designated  '  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;'  and  thereby  further 
to  intimate,  that  this  angel  is  none  other  than  the  lamb,  now  appear- 
ing under  his  character  of  a  lion. 

Tbe  sentiment  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  time  now  commences, 
when  Christ  will  begin  to  '  put  all  enemies  in  subjection  under  hia 
feet,'  alike  Jews  and  Greutiles,  Judea  and  Borne,  and  in  particular 
will  restrain  tbe  ravages  of  the  seven-headed  beast.  In  accordance 
herewith,  we  shall  find  the  realization  of  this  to  be  the  principal  topic 
of  the  succeeding  symbolizatioas.  Christ  will  be  brought  forward  as 
'  ruling  tbe  Gentiles  with  a  rod  of  iron,'  as  '  smiting  the  Gentiles 
with  the  sharp  sword  of  his  mouth,'  as  'warring  upon  and  overcoming 
the  beast  and  his  forces,'  and  as  '  treading  the  great  wine-vat  of  the 
Divine  wrath  without  the  once  holy  city,'  even  '  the  grapes'  from  '  the 
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vine  oat  of  Egypt,'  aod  from  '  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
vhich  ie  tbe  house  of  Israel.' 

DIT.  3.    THB  SMTEN  THDNDEBS. 

X ;  3.  667—68.  And  vAea  he  cried,  the  itven  thuTtden  vltered  their 
own  voicei. 

When  he  cried  : — these  TOicea,  then,  were  called  forth  by,  aad  came 
ae  a  reapoDse  to,  and  an  echo  and  augmentation  of  His  voice.  Cp. 
Pb.  29;  3  SB. ;  "  The  voice  of  the  IJord  is  upon  the  watera  ("  the 
waters  are  peoples.  Sec") :  the  God  of  glory  thundereth  :  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  ruleth  the  sea,  &c.:"  Ps.  77;  18;  "The  voice  of  thy 
thunder  was  heard :  the  lightning  shone :  tbe  earth  was  moved  aod 
shook."  The  teven  thunders  must,  therefore,  be  generically  the  setting 
to  the  seal, — the  saying  Aiutii  or  "  it  is  dohb,"  to  the  denunciation  of 
his  cry.  Whether  we  can,  with  any  certainty,  attain  to  tbe  more  spe- 
cific meaning  which  they  probably  have  may  well  be  doubted,  judging 
from  the  variety  of  strange  meanings  which  have  been  assigned  to 
them,  and  of  which  one  of  the  strangeBt  is  that  assigned  by  Words- 
worth, that  they  are  the  seven  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
cluding S.  John  I  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  expression  is 
not '  seven  thunders,'  but  '  the  seven  thunders,'  pkinly  pointing  either 
to  some  seven  mentioned  before,  or  to  some  so  designated  by  way  of 
pre-eminence  (cp.  1;  i:  8 ;  2)  :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  uncalled 
for,  and  therefore  emphatic,  repetition  of  the  leven  twice  afterwards. 
Hovr,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  seven  thunders  previously,  though, 
as  '  thunder'  is  introduced  in  seven  other  places,  the  seven  here  may 
be  meant  to  be  tbe  aggregate  and  concentration  of  the  whole.  Or,  it 
may  be,  that  in  the  mystical  system  '  the  seven  thunders'  was  a 
recognized  expression  for  the  strongest  possible  denunciation  of  ap- 
proaching vengeance  or  catastrophe.  And  a  conjecture  somewhat 
similar  to  this  was  the  best  suggestion,  that  Middleton  could  ofier 
after  observing,  that  '  why  the  article  was  iuserted  he  was  unable  to 
discover.'  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  thuttder  is  the 
strongest  of  the  ten  terms  used  to  denounce  a  catastrophe,  which  may 
be  either  come  or  only  about  to  come  :  none,  too,  that  the  term  refers 
specially  to  political  or  ecclesiastical  catastrophe  (see  on  540  and 
Gnide,  pp.  150-2,  198).  Hence,  when  this  word  is  joined  with  teven, 
the  number  of  perfection,  and  especially  when  it  has  the  article  pre- 
Hxed,  the  resulting  phrase  must  certainly  denote,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  a  catastrophe  the  most  complete  and  final.  As  to  the 
subjects  to  be  siFected  by  the  threatened  catastrophe,  they  must  ob- 
viously be  the  same  as  those  against  whom  the  angel's  act  and  utter- 
ance are  directed,  viz.,  Judea  and  Judaism,  ftome  and  Heathenism. 
And  we  shall  shortly  see,  that  that  which  is  portended  or  pre-inti- 
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mated  here  ia  fully  symbolized  aFterwarde  in  reepect  of  ita  aclaal 
oceurrence. — There  is  an  emphasis  in  the  phrase  their  own  voices, 
which  plainly  indicates,  that  there  was  aomething  peculiar  in  them. 
They  were  not  ordinary  thunder-claps.  They  were  intelligent  and 
intelligible  utterances,  as  appears  from  John's  understanding  and 
being  about  to  write  what  they  spake  :  though,  indeed,  this  may  have 
been  a  feature  introduced  into  th^  symholization  merely  to  admit  of 
its  being  signified,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  for  the  full  ezhi> 
bition  of  the  catastrophe ;  since  these  Episodes  were  designed  to  be 
only  prophetical  or  annunciatory  in  their  form,  and  not  historical,  as 
the  Vision  is  in  its  direct  course : — I  mean,  that  the  principle  oii 
which  the  Vision  is  constnicted  is,  that  the  seer  shall  view  things, 
even  those  which  were  then  future,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  epoch 
at  which  the  Vision  in  its  progress  has  arrived ;  hut  in  these  Episodes 
an  exception  is  made,  for  in  them  prospective  representations  are 
found.  Still  there  is  a  manifest  contrast  implied  in  the  word  for  their 
oum.  And  the  contrast,  it  would  seem,  can  only  be  between  '  the 
voice'  of  the  angel,  and  the  '  voices'  of  the  thunders.  What,  then, 
may  it  import  7  I  answer,  that,  inasmuch  as  thunder  is  represented 
as  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  (4 ;  5),  and  being  His  voice, 
these  sevenfold  responsive  thunderings  wUl  signify  the  giving  of  the 
Divine  sanction  and  ratification,  in  the  most  full  and  emphatic  man- 
ner, to  the  utterance  of  the  Idessenger  of  the  Covenant. 

BIT.  4.      THB  VOIOKS  OV  THX  TEnsBXEa  HEALED. 

X;  4,  669-672.  And  vAen  the  leven  thunders  epake  [their  own 
voieet :  B.  T.],  I  wot  ahoat  to  write.  And  I  heard  a  voice  out  of  the 
heaven,  saying  ;  '  Seal  ihe  things  wfticA  the  seven  thundera  tjpake,  and 
write  not  these  things,' 

669.  The  addition  in  the  received  text  would  add  force  to  the  coTir 
trast  just  noticed. — The  last  clause,  ahout  to  write,  furnishes  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  use  of  the  verb  ^cXXu  to  express  immediate  sequence; 
and  the  illustration  is  valuable  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  «8e  of 
this  verb  in  announcing  the  Lord's  coming. — The  statement  made 
in  this  clause  baa  been  thought  to  show  (e.  g.,  by  Stuart),  that  the 
seer  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  writing  an  account  of  his  Vision  during 
its  progress.  Kow,  even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  determine  nothing 
as  to  the  actnal  fact.  Supposing  it  to  havo  been  intended  for  the 
sake  of  verisimilitude,  that  be  should  be  conceived  of  as  recordingthe 
scenes,  as  they  were  presented  to  bis  view,  this  would  not  imply,  that 
he  actually  did  so :  still  less  would  it  warrant  the  supposition  of  in- 
tervals in  the  Vision,  during  which  the  seer,  being  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, actually  wrote  down  what  he  hod  just  seen  in  an  ecstatic 
state.    Yet  some  critics  have  built  argument  upon  this  unwarrant- 
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kble  hypotheeia  in  reference  to  the  plftce  and  time  of  writing.  The 
whole  ViaioD,  it  should  be  remembered,  ie  merely  ft  symbolical  rspre- 
Bentation,  and  simply  sujipoied  .to  have  been  seen  while  in  an  ecstatic 
■tate,  but  having  no  actuality  in  the  real  world  (see  p.  79,  95}.  Did 
John  really  est  the  little  roll?  No.  Nor  was  he  'about  to  write.' 
£ut,  in'  trutb,  it  cannot  even  have  been  intended,  that  the  reader 
aboald  conceive  of  him  aa  being  en^ged  in  writing  down  the  scenes, 
while  they  were  passing  before  his  eyes ;  since  at  one  time  be  u  re- 
presented as  being  in  the  heaven  (4 ;  1),  at  another  mi  the  earth  (10 ; 
4);  at  one  time  on  the  sea-Bhture  (13  j  1),  at  another  in  the  wilderness 
(17  ;  S),  at  another  on  a  high  mountain  (21 ;  10) ;  at  one  time  bwomi- 
ing  (1 ;  17),  at  another  weeping  (5 ;  4),  at  another  converwng  (7 ; 
13  SB.),  at  another  eating  (10 ;  10),  at  another  messoring  (11 ;  1),  at 
another  writing  (14 ;  13),  at  another  falling  down  to  worship  (19  ;  10 : 
22  ;  8).  The  fact  is,  that,  in  all  these  instances,  the  seer  is  intro- 
doced  as  doing  BymboUcal  sets,  merely  in  order  to  facilitate  the  repre- 
sentation. On  the  present  occaBioQ,the  object  of  bringing  the  seer 
on  the  scene  appears  to  have  been  to  afford  the  means  of  symbolieing, 
that  the  fnll  purport  of  the  seven  thnndere  was  not  now  to  be  exhibited. 

670.  A  voice  out<>flht  heaven  means  a  Divine  mandate.  Cp.  4 ;  1 : 
14;  13:  18;  4. 

671.  Probably  none  will  doubt,  that  the  command  to  aetU  the  Ihun- 
den  means  a  prohibition  to  disclose  theii  utterances.  But  the  object 
of  sealing  anything  is  ordinarily  to  keep  it  secure  or  secret  only  for  a 
time,  and  with  a  view  to  a  future  opening.  Hence  there  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  command  a  subsequent  disclosure.  And  in  accordance 
with  this  is  what  we  find  in  ^scbylus,  that  '  thunder  sealed  up  is 
thunder  laid  by  for  future  use.'  So  that  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
detailB  of  the  thunder- utterances  divulged  afterwards ;  and  from  these 
may  learn  more  of  their  character  and  purport.  Such  details,  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  shall  find  in  parts  of  Chs.  14, 16, 18,  and  19.  And 
the  two  principal  appear  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  stlcboical  con- 
nexion, in  which  they  have  been  placed  with  the  passage  before  us. 
To  make  this  clear,  I  must  adduce  the  series  of  '  the  number  of  the 
beast.'  Under  No.  338  (=666-(-2),  inC.  5;  2,  'a  strong  angel  pro- 
claims with  a  loud  voice:'  under  666  in  C.  10;  3,  '  another  ttnmg 
angel,  having  put  one  foot  on  the  sea  (Roman  heathendom,  virtnally 
"the  beast")  and  the  other  on  the  earth (Judea),  utters  a  cry,  aa 
though  be  were  a  lion  that  had  seized  his  prey,  and  was  about  to  tear 
it  in  pieces : '  under  999  ( = 6SS  x  1  J),  in  C.  14 ;  20,  '  blood  flows  from 
the  grapes  of  the  earth  (Jndea),  even  as  high  as  the  horses'  bridles ;' 
under  1332  (=666  x  2),  in  0.  19;  12,  he  who  comes  to  <  take  the 
beast  and  cast  him  into  the  lake  of  fire'  appears  'crowned  with  the 
many  diadems.'     Thus,  Ch.  14;  20  and  C.  19;  12  aa.  are  placed  in 
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stiohoical  conDaxion  with  the  passage  under  consideration ;  and  in 
them  we  find  climactic  utterancea  against  the  earth  and  the  sea, «'.«., 
against  Judea  and  Borne.  Another  clue,  which  may  serre  to  conduct 
na  to  the  details  of  the  thunders,  is  to  be  found  in  the  subsequent 
occurrences  of  the  term  ttrong,  which  may  be  used  as  a  catchword.  It 
occurs  inCs.  14;  2:  16;  18,  and  19;  &{"  strong  thundeis");  and  in 
all  three  places  in  connezioa  with  the  onlponring  of  Gtod'e  wrath  on 
"great  Babylon."  Thus,  we  are  in  two  ways  directed  to  the  details 
of  '  the  voices'  of  the  seven  thunders,  which  details  will  come  for  ex- 
position in  due  course. — If  it  be  asked,  why  such  a  symboliEation  as 
the  one  before  us  should  have'been  introduced,  I  answer,  that,  while 
it  was  proper  that  such  an  announcement  as  it  contains  should  be 
made  at  the  epoch,  at  which  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  comes 
on  the  earth,  it  would  have  been  premature  and  anachronistic  to  have 
symbolized  here,  under  the  sixth  trumpet,  the  closing  events  of  the 
seventh ;  and  therefore,  while  a  pre-intimation  of  the  catastrophe  is 
given,  it  is  at  the  same  time  signified,  that  the  details  must  be  re- 
served, until  the  epoch  arrives  for  the  historical  symbolizatiou  of 
their  actual  occurrence. 

672.  The  addition,  urrite  not  these  things,  is  epexegetical  of  the  pre- 
ceding command,  and  fully  shows,  that  the  meaning  I  have  attri- 
buted to  the  seating  is  the  true  one. — If  the  reading  of  some  USS. 
approved  by  Venema  be  received,  vie.,  '  thou  shalt  write  [them] 
afterwards,'  the  view  taken  above  would  be  explicitly  stated. 

Ob  the  whole,  I  take  the  seven  thunders  to  be  introduced,  in  order 
to  give  a  pre-intimation  or  prophetic  announcement,  that  one  part  or 
result  of  Christ's  mission  would  be  the  overthrow  of  Judea  and  of 
Borne  ;  but  a  prohibition  is  put  on  the  development  of  their  details, 
to  signify,  that  nothing  more  than  a  brief  general  statement  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  epoch  of  Christ's  first  advent. 

Div.  5.  tai  ahoel's  oath. 

X ;  S-7.  673-681.  And  the  angel,  whom  I  inheld  standing  on  the 
sea  and  on  the  earth,  raised  his  right  hand  trnto  lite  heaven,  and  stoore  by 
Him  uAo  livdh  vnto  &e  teons  of  teons,  who  created  the  heaven  and  the 
things  in  it,  and  the  earth  and  the  things  in  it,  and  the  sea  and  the 
things  in  it,  that,  '  Time  shall  be  no  longer ;  btU  in  the  days  of  the  voice 
of  the  seventh  angel,  tuhen  he  should  be  about  to  souTid,  and  the  iiYSTiaT 
or  aoD  hath  been  brought  to  an  end,  [then,  time  shall  be  no  longerl,  as  Be 
announced  the  good  tidings  to  His  servants  the  prophets' 

673-4.  The  clause,  whom  Ac,  was  not  required  to  show  the  meaning ; 
and  its  supererogatory  insertion  may  have  been  designed  to  keep  before 
the  reader's  mind,  that  the  symbolic  sea  and  earth  (Bome  and  Judea) 
are  the  objects,  which  the  angel's  words  and  deeds  have  always  in  view. 
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675.  EmphuJB  is  laid  on  the  circnmBtaDce,  that  tt  is  the  right  hand 
that  the  angel  lifts.  In  C.  1 ;  16-17  this  is  the  hand,  in  which  the 
High  Priest  holds  the  symbol  of  hie  protectiTe  goTemment  of  his 
Cbnicfa,  and  that  which  be  puts  on  his  servant  John  to  recover  him, 
when  he  had  swooned.  Possibly  it  may  be  intimated,  that  the  same 
idl-powerfnl  band,  which  guides,  protects,  and  upholds  Christ's  ser- 
vants, is  now  about  to  be  raised  for  the  confosion  and  destruction  of 
their  enemies. — The  aim  has  manifestly  been  to  ^ve  the  utmost 
solemnity  to  the  oath.  A  precedent  may  be  found  in  Da.  12 ;  7.  Cp. 
G«.U;22:Ex.6;8tP8.144;8. 

X ;  6.   676.    Cp.  C.  4  ;  9  :  and  see  on  25. 

677-9.  There  appears  to  be  in  the  form  of  this  oath  an  allusion  to 
the  doxology  of  the  elders  (4 ;  10-11),  and  to  that  of  "  every  creature 
in  heaven,  &c."  (5 ;  13).  For  congruity's  sake  we  most  nndeistand 
the  symbolical  heaven,  &c.,  to  be  meant ;  hat  whether  we  should  sup- 
pose the  real  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  to  be  the  things  signified  in  this 
case,  or  those  which  are  the  equivalents  for  the  symbolic  hearen, 
earth,  and  sea,  when  they  are  not  used  merely  as  part  of  the  neces- 
sary  machinery  of  representation,  vix.,  Christendom  or  Christianity, 
Judea  or  Judaism,  the  Roman  world  or  Heathenism,  may  admit  of 
doubt.  Perhaps  the  circumstance,  that  henceforth  the  three  last- 
mentioned  fonu  the  subject  of  the  seven-seal  roll, -and  also  the  omis- 
sion in  this  place  (as  compared  with  0.  5;  13)  of  the  underworld,  may 
incline  us  to  think,  that  theii  proper  significations,  when  used  sym- 
bolically, have  at  least  not  been  wholly  lost  sight  of.  [See  pp.  10-11.] 

680.  The  sense,  iu  which  the  word  time  should  be  taken  here,  is  a 
point  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  on  which  great  difierenoes 
of  opinion  have  been  entertained.  To  suit  their  particular  views  ex- 
positors have  rendered  the  clause,  "  Xielay  thall  be  no  lon^"  (Stuart), 
"  The  time  thall  not  yet  be"  (Elliott),  "  Hatceforth  no  time  more  ihtniid 
he,"  "  There  thall  not  be  yet  a  time"  or  "  T?ifit  there  ehould  be  a  time  no 
longer."  The  reading  which  is  thought  to  be  better  authenticated  than 
that  of  the  received  text,  vie.,  obxin  fimu  for  ^k  lanu  m,  makes  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  meaning.  And  as  to  the  rendering  there 
can  be  no  qnestion,  that  that  which  I  have  given  is  the  most  strictly 
literaL  It  is,  therefore,  the  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  a  dis- 
puted case  like  the  present.  And  it  will  then  be  for  each  expositor 
to  justify  any  deviation,  that  he  may  wish  to  make  from  the  literal 
and  obvious  sense,  as  he  beat  can.  But  it  will  he  evident,  that  be  ' 
who  receives  the  clause  in  its  most  natural  meaning  will  have  an  d 
priori  claim  to  be  listened  to  in  preference  to  others. — The  last  of  the 
above  renderings  has  been  adopted,  with  the  view  to  facilitate  taking 
the  word  time  in  its  mystical  sense,  as  meaning  a  year  of  360  days, 
and  so  denoting  on  the  year-day  principle  360  years.     But  to  this 
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there  are  the  following  objections.  1.  The  Greek  vord  in  uot  that, 
which  is  iavariably  used,  when  a  year  ia  meant.  2.  Its  use  elsewhere 
(e.y.,  in  C.  2 ;  21 :  6 ;  11)  is  opposed  to  such  a  sense.  3.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  passage,  that  favours  such  a  construction.  4.  The  year- 
day  principle  has  been  disproved :  see  p.  41  ss.  The  construction 
will,  therefore,  rest  wholly  on  the  particular  scheme  of  its  advocate, — 
a  source  of  verification,  which  will  have  no  weight  with  any  one, 
who  does  not  receive  that  scheme. — To  the  meaning  given  by  the 
second  rendering  there  lies  the  fatal  objection,  that  the  word  on  which 
it  depends,  the  article,  ia  not  found  in  the  Greek. — The  third  render- 
ing does  not  differ  in  sense  from  that  which  I  have  adopt«d. — The 
first  rendering  may  be  admissible ;  and  some  may  think,  that  it  ia 
rendered  probable  by  a  comparison  with  C.  6 ;  11.  There,  the  same 
phrase  is  need  in  the  declaration,  that  the  martyrs  under  the  first 
temple  'should  remain  at  rest  yd  a  time,  or  ye<  a  lohile,  until  the 
number  of  their  brethren,  who  were  about  to  be  killed  as  they  had 
been,  should  be  mode  up.'  And  it  may  be  supposed,  that  here,  with  a 
reference  either  to  martyrs,  or  to  the  virtual  promise  of  righteous 
retribution  made  In  G.  8 ;  5  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  it 
is  afifirmed,  that  there  ihallno  longer  he  delay,  i.e.,  delay  of  the  promised 
fulness  of  bliss  in  the  one  case,  or  of  the  retribution  in  the  other. 
Both  references  would  accord  well  with  my  expositiona  of  the  passages 
referred  to  (see  on  426—430,  537),  and  with  my  scheme  generally. 
Still,  the  senae  of  delay  ie  not  the  most  literal,  even  if  an  admissible 
one.  And  I  would,  therefore,  further  suggest  how  the  clause  may  be 
taken  in  the  strictly  literal  sense.  But  this  I  can  most  conveniently 
do,  after  we  have  reviewed  the  remaining  particulars  of  the  angel's 
oath. 

X;  7.  681.  But  in  the  dayi,dx.  It  would  be  made  evident  by 
this  clause  (if  there  were  any  occasion  for  proof  on  a  point  so  clear), 
that  the  symbolization  of  this  chapter  is  prior  in  time  to  the  seventh 
trumpet,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  sixth. — This  clause  manifestly 
extends  over  the  whole  time  of  the  angel's  sounding,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  continue  during  the  evolution  of  the  symbols  of  his  trumpet. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  intended,  that  the  time  spoken  of  should  end 
at  the  seventh  angel's  beginning  to  sound,  as  the  next  clause,  taken 
alone,  would  seem  to  import.  The  two  following  clauses  may  be 
taken  as  explanatory  of  this,  and  the  whole  be  read  thus: — In  the 
dayt  of  the  seventh  angel'a  gounding,  extending  from  hit  beginning  to 
tound  to  the  end  of  the  Myitery  ofQod  (at  which  the  end  of  his  sound- 
ing is  placed),  time  thall  he  no  longer.  Thus,  the  seventh  angel's 
sounding  will  be  marked  out  as  the  period  in  the  seven-seal  roll,  cor- 
responding to  that  which,  in  relation  to  the  half-hour's  silence,  is 
technically  designated  by  Daniel  (8 ;  17,  19 :  It ;  36,  40 ;  12 ;  4,  9)    , 
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"the  time  of  the  eDdj"  and  Bucb  'a  lime  of  the  end' it  lain  point  of 
fact  found  in  the  symbolizations  to  be.  The  end  of  the  Legal  Dis- 
penBation  begins  at  the  birth  of  the  Evangelic  DiapensatioD  in  Chhst's 
advent  (the  era  of  the  seventh  trumpet),  and  is  consummated  at  the 
Btibveision  of  the  Jewish  polity,  A.n.  70  (the  goal  of  that  trumpet). 

682.  When  he  ifiould  be  about  to  Mound  must  Qecessarily  apply  to  the 
veiy  commencemeDt  of  the  aeventh  trumpet.  Indeed,  taken  strictly 
and  apart  from  the  conteit,  the  phrase  would  refer  to  a  time  anteritHr 
to  the  trumpet's  sounding.  And  from  what  wilt  appear  in  the  sub- 
sequent symbolizations,  it  may,  not  improbably,  bave.been  purposely 
So  worded  as  to  cover  such  email  retrogresBions,  as  for  completeness  it 
was  desirable  to  bring  within  the  eeventh  trumpet,  but  which  could 
not,  with  strict  attention  to  chronological  accuracy,  be  included 
therein. 

683.  '  The  Myitery  of  God'  is  a  mystically  technical  designation, 
similar  to  '  The  Myttery  of  tht  teven  »tar»'  (1 ;  20,  cp.  on  76),  and 
'  The  Myttery  of  the  whore  and  the  beaet '  (17  ;  7).  These  three  repre- 
sent respectively  Judaism  or  Legality,  Christianity  or  Grace,  and 
Heathenism  as  exhibited  in  the  Roman  world  or  Idolatry.  The  first 
is  introductory  to  the  second,  but  the  two  ore  specially  contrasted. 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation  from  the  creation  of  the 
w(»ld  to  the  end  of  that  Dispensation  is  the  sole  subject  of  the  seven- 
seat  roll,  into  which  the  Christian  Dispensation  is  only  introduced, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  an  offspring  of  the  Jewish,  and  in  so  far  as  it  had 
a  contemporaneous  existence  with,  and  formed  a  port  of  that  Dispen- 
sation. Hence,  since  the  seventh,  '  the  last  trumpet '  must  extend  to 
the  end  of  the  terrestrial  period  of  the  seven-seal  book,  the  end  of  the 
Uystery  of  God  is  the  end  of  that  trumpet.  And  thus  this  clause 
fixes,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  terminue  ad  qitem  of  the  Jewish  "  time 
of  the  end"  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Dispensation  (which  occurred  in 
A.D.  70),  as  the  preceding  clause  does  its  fermtniu  d  que  at  the  seventh 
trumpet's  sounding  (which  we  have  already  in  part  seen,  and  shall 
hereafter  more  fully  see,  to  be  placed  at  the  advent  of  tbe  Hediator). 
These  two  clauses,  then,  vrhen  he  ihall  be  about  to  sound,  and  when  the 
Mygtery  of  God  hath  beea  brought  to  an  end,  measure  the  seventh 
trumpet,  forming  an  equivalent  expression  for  the  dayt  (f  the  voice  of 
the  eeventh  angel. — Km  rcXcirA}  is  the  reading  of  the  received  text ; 
though  in  the  authorized  version  the  translators  have  rendered  iKould 
be  Jiniehed,  wholly  omitting  tbe  oonjnnction,  apparently  because  they 
saw  no  way  to  make  sense  with  it.  A.  10.  17  d  pr.  manu  do,  indeed, 
omit  KOI,  and  Tregelles  follows  them  ;  but  it  seems  very  probable, 
that  the  omission  in  their  case  also  arose  in  the  way  just  sug- 
gested. Arethas,  some  oriental  versions,  and  three  edns.  of  Beza 
have  Ttheo&ijtrtrat;  but  Middleton  says,  'For  this  there  is  scarcelj 
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tmy  authority.'  Qrieebitch  and  Scholz  prefer  to  read  k(u  ercXcffA;; 
and  this  reading  was  also  preferred  by  Middleton,  who,  however,  by 
having  recourse  to  the  Buppoeition,  that  the  Hebrew  idiom  of  the  Van 
Coitversimmi  has  been  adopted,  makea  the  literal  rendering  tAe  ifyaterjr 
tocu  finished  equivalent  to  ife  Myttery  »hall  be  JinUhed.  Others,  who 
adopt  this  readiog  {e.ff.,  Stuart),  get  over  the  difficulty  by  translating 
KOI,  fAen,  whioh  is  departing  entirely  from  its  true  meaning.  As  it 
appears  that  the  authorities  are  pretty  equally  divided,  I  have  adopted 
the  reading  of  the  B.  T. ;  because  it  is  that,  which  best  suits  the  con- 
text, and  out  of  which  the  variations  may  most  naturally  have  sprung. 
Some  editor,  it  may  be  supposed,  having  this  reading  before  him,  and 
not  perceiving  how  the  omitted  clause  was  intended  to  be  supplied, 
thought  that  the  apodosis  must  begin  with  theiwi,  and  in  consequence 
added  tha  augment  to  tcXat^.  ■  With  the  same  object  in  view 
another  may  have  added  trmu  to  the  same  word.  And  a  third  may 
have  sought  to  effect  the  same  end  by  omitting  mu.  Even  if  the 
reading  n-<\nr^  be  preferred,  my  rendering  will  hold  good,  assuming 
that  on  may  be  regarded  as  included  in  irai/;  and  our  author  takes 
much  greater  liberties  with  grammatical  construction  than  would  be 
implied  in  this,  iDsomuch  that  Middleton  has  remarked,  that  "  gram- 
matical construction  seems  not  to  be  regarded  in  this  book."  I  con- 
clude, then,  that  the  rendering  I  have  given  does  in  all  probability 
represent  most  correctly  the  mind  of  the  author. — The  exact  meaning 
of  the  Greek  word  may  need,  however,  to  be  elucidated.  Observe, 
that  the  word  is  not  the  same,  that  in  G.  6 ;  11  is  translated  com- 
puted. That  word  ia  only  used  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse  in  C.  3 ; 
2;  "I  have  not  found  thy  works  y«/eci"  (cp,  Co.  4;  12).  This  oc- 
cnra  eight  times,  and  always  with  the  bcdbs  of  being  brought  to  an  end  .- 
see,  e.g.,  C.  20 ;  3,  5,  7.  The  two  words  are  obviously  not  identical ; 
for  a  thing  may  be  made  complete  or  perfect  before  it  is  brought  to 
an  end,  or  viee  vend.  The  point  to  not«  here  is,  that  the  Mystery  is 
not  said  to  have  been  made  complete,  but  to  have  been  terminated : — 
the  salient  idea  is  not  that  of  perfecting,  but  that  of  terminating. 
The  contrary  constructiou,  whioh  has  been  adopted  (_e.g.)  by  Lee,  who 
says,  "  not  ended,  but  perfected,"  has  clearly  not  been  derived  from 
the  proper  force  of  the  word,  but  from  its  suitableness  to  the  author's 
particular  scheme. 

684,  "At  h4  hath  declared"  is  the  rendering  in  the  authorized 
version,  in  which  the  parallel  phrase  in  G.  14 ;  7  is  translated  thus ; 
"  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach."  Now,  in  neither  place  is 
the  Gospel  meant ;  and  in  both  renderiugs  the  prominent  idea,  which 
is  that  of  good  news,  is  lost  sight  of. — There  may  be  an  allusion  here 
to  the  passage  referred  to  on  No.  680,  m,,  C.  6;  11,  where  thepromiso 
made  to  the  martyrs  of  the  first  temple  virtually  was,  that  at  the  end 
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of  the  MyBterjr  of  God,  or  first  DispensatioD,  tb«7  should  be  admitted 
into  the  fulness  of  bliss.  Heie  the  declantion,  in  reference  to  them, 
will  Import,  that,  at  the  terminatioD  of  only  one  more  trumpet,  that 
Mystery  will  be  ended,  and  in  consequence  they  would  enter  into 
their  full  inheritance.  In  reference  to  the  saints,  who  had  lived  since 
their  epoch,  and  whose  prayers  ace  represented  in  the  prelude  to  this 
seal  (8 ;  2-5),  aa  entering  with  acceptance  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaotb,  it  will  import,  that  they  also  should  then  enter  on  their 
'  life  and  reign  with  Christ,'  while  their  enemies  would  be  cast  down 
and  destroyed. — To  hit  servants  implies  by  his  servants  also. — But  who 
are  the  propfidi  meant  7  The  term  will  compreheod  both  Old  and 
New  Testament  prophets ;  for  (especially  in  the  Apocalyptic  use  of  it 
and  its  cogDates)  the  word  means  inspired  persons  in  general.  And 
both  classes  may  have  been  had  in  view.  For  the  prophets  of  old 
were  '  anointed  to  preach  good  tidings'  (Is.  61 ;  1,  cp.  62 ;  7)  to  the 
men  of  their  time,  even  '  the  year  of  acceptance  of  the  Lord  and  the 
day  of  vengeance  of  Grod,'  which  this  passage  announces ;  and  also 
"  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  of  which  Crod  spake  by  the 
mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets,  since  the  world  began."  But  doubt- 
less reference  is  primarily  made  to  the  New  Testament  prophets 
(those  spoken  of  in  C.  11 ;  10,  18  :  16  ;  6 :  18.;  20,  24  :  22 ;  6,  9),  and 
to  their  '  revelation  of  the  myttery,  which  hod  been  kept  secret  from 
eternal  times,  but  now  was  made  manifest,  and  through  the  writings 
of  prophets  {i.e.,  of  inspired  men)  made  known  to  all  nations' (Bo.  16; 
25). — The  good  tidings  was  that,  which  we  shall  subsequently  (in  14; 
6)  see '  another  angel  flying  through  midheaveu  to  preach  to  the 
dwellers  of  the  earth  and  to  every  nation,  saying ;  The  hour  of  God's 
judging  is  come.' — But  here  it  will  naturally  occur  to  ask ;  how  can 
tlie  declaration,  that  time  shall  be  no  longer  be  said  (as  it  virtually  is) 
to  be  good  tidings  T 

In  order  to  give  an  answer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  forward,  for 
previooB  consideration,  the  question  which  was  adjourned,  namely ; 
In  what  sense  it  could  be  said,  that  in  a.d.  70  time  should  be  no 
hngerT — Now  '  time'  is  a  relative  term,  and  denotes  that  which  can 
be  measured  by  years,  and  months,  and  days.  It  stands  related  to 
man's  existence  on  the  earth.  Before  the  universe  was  created  time 
was  not ;  nay,  long  after  it  was  created,  even  until  man  was  formed, 
there  was  no  time.  And  if '  God  by  Jesus  Christ  hath  constituted  the 
ages'  (as  it  is  signified  in  this  book  and  in  other  places,  e.g.,  He.  1 ;  2 : 
11 ;  3  :  Bo.  16  ;  25  :  Ti.  1 ;  2,  that  He  has  done),  go  that  they  should 
fall  into  distinct  series  of  ages,  appropriate  to  each  Dispensation,  then 
the  end  of  time,  in  reference  to  each  Dispensation,  would  be  the  end  of 
the  series  of  ageS  allotted  to  it  on  earth.  And  consequently,  if  a.d. 
TO  was  the  end  of  the  terrestrial  ages  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation, 
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that  epoch  would  be  the  end  of  lime  in  reference  to  it.  And  in  thia 
way  the  declaration  before  ua  may  be  understood.  No  doubt,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  human  race  at  the  final  consumuiation  would  best 
satisfy  the  clause  in  its  fullest  sense.  But,  as  this  sense  has  been 
Tendered  inadmissible  by  the  event,  we  must  either  take  the  statement 
in  that  just  suf^sted,  or,  giving  up  the  literal  meaning  of  )(poMn, 
interpret  it  to  mean  delay. 

Whichever  view  we  adopt,  the  result  will  be  the  same  in  reference 
to  the  good  lidinge.  For  in  either  case  the  coining  of  the  judgment, 
BO  frequently  spoken  of  afterwards,  will  be  the  great  event  implied. 
And  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  show,  that,  while  the  coming  of  '  the 
houief  judgment' will  bring  'wrath'  and  '.destruction' on  the  ene- 
mies of  God,  it  will  also  (as  the  prelude  to  the  seventh  trumpet  states 
in  C.  11;  18) bring  'the  reward'  of  full  felicity  'to  His  servants  the 
propheta,  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  tbem  that  fear  His  name.'  The 
news  of  the  speedy  coming  of  this  end,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
of  the  putting  an  end  to  the  delay  of  it,  could  not  but  be  good  tidings 
to  the  inspired  writers,  and  through  them  to  all  persecuted  and  faith- 
ful Christians. 

Before  I  leave  this  symbolizatjon  I  must,  in  justice  to  my  exposi- 
tion of  it,  call  attention  to  the  unquestionable  fact,  that,  while  other 
expositors  have  found  themselves  constrained  to  do  violence  to  the 
original  in  one  way  or  other,  and  to  have  recourse  to  various  shifts 
and  eipedients  to  make  out  an  admissible  sense,  I  have  been  able, 
after  adopting  the  readings  which  are  best  authorized  and  the  render- 
ings which  are  most  literal,  to  give  a  consistent  explanation  of  the 
resulting  statements.  If  this  be  so,  my  exposition  is  entitled  to  a. 
preference  over  others.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  re-introduction 
of  the  first  clause  in  the  angel's  oath,  in  order  to  make  the  sense  com- 
plete, cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  what  I  have  said  ; 
since  noticing  is  more  common  in  Greek  than  for  a  word  or  phrase  to 
be  omitted,  when,  as  here,  it  is  obviously  implied  in  the  context.  An 
example  of  the  same  may  be  found  at  no  greater  distance  than  in  the 
next  sentence :  see  also  C.  2 ;  13,  27  -.  8 ;  3.  Ve.  7  is  in  fact  merely 
epexegetical  of  the  clause,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
introduce in  the  English,  in  order  to  complete  its  sense. 

niv.  6.  inx  couhahu  to  take  the  littlb  roll. 
X ;  8.    685-688.     And  the  voice  which  I  heard  from  the  heaven,  [I 
heard]  again  tpeaking  toilh  me  and  toying  ;  '  Qo  talce  the  little  roll  that 
it  opened  in  the  hand  of  fAe  angel,  who  etandeth  on  the  tea  and  on  tha 

685.  The  voice  referred  to  is  that,  which  had  spoken  at  the  com- 
mencementsof  the  two  great  divisloosof  the  Vision,  viz.,  at  the  open- 
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ing  of  '  the  Mystery  of  the  seven  Btan '  or  of  Jesus  (1 ;  10),  uid  at 
that  of  '  the  Mystery  of  God '  (4 ;  1).  Its  re-introduction  here  may 
oaiety  be  taken  to  mark  another  principal  division ;  and  yet  none 
appeaiB  from  the  stractuie  of  the  book  to  be  mode.  The  apparent 
inconsiat«ncy  will  be  seen,  however,  to  be  fully  removed,  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  this  scene  is  placed  at  the  era  of  the  new  Mystery. 
The  object  of  the  re-introduction  of  this  voice,  then,  plainly  is  to 
indicate  a  connexion  of  this  scene  with  that,  to  which  reference  is 
primarily  made,  the  connexion  consisting  in  this  being  the  chronolo- 
gical era  of  the  birth  of  that  Mystery,  which  is  first  brought  on  the 
Apocalyptic  theatre  by  that  voice.  The  reference  shows,  that  the 
voice  proceeds  from  '  the  High  Priest  of  onr  profession.' — It  may  be 
thought,  however,  that  the  voice  referred  to  is  that,  which  is  moD- 
tioned  in  ve.  4.  And  I  doubt  not,  that  it  is.  But  the  two  views  are 
perfectly  compatible  with  one  another ;  for  that  also  is  the  voice  of 
Jesus.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  there  expressed  the  negative 
side  of  that,  of  which  it  here  takes  part  in  symbolizing  the  positive. 
There  in  effect  it  forbad  the  seer  to  enter  into  a  detailed  denunciation 
of  wrath  :  here  (by  implication  assigning  the  reason  for  that  prohibi- 
tion) it  calls  upon  him,  as  more  suitable  to  the  present  epoch,  to 
qnalify  himself  for  the  ofGce  of  proclaiming  'peace  on  eaith,  and 
good  will  among  men.' 

687.  Observe,  how  the  opened  state  of  this  roll  is  kept  emphati- 
cally in  view.  For  identifidatien  it  would  have  sufficed  to  say  '  the 
little  roll.'  But  a  supererogatory  amplification  is  used ;  because  it 
was  desired  to  impress  on  the  reader,  that  its  being  unfastened  was 
the  special  feature. 

688.  Again  we  are  reminded  by  the  supererogatory  repetition  of 
the  words  viho  itandeth,  £e.,  that  the  angel's  acts  have  still  reference 
to  the  symbolic  sea  and  earth  (Borne  and  Judea) ;  and  by  the  order 
observed  in  using  the  terms,  that  the  first-named  will  be  the  chief 
object  of  his  wrath. 

KIT.  7.    THB  KTFSCT  Ot  BATIHa  IHX  LITTLX  BOLL. 

X;  9-10.  669-696.  And  I  went  up  to  the  angel,  Maying  to  him; 
'  Oive me  the  little  roU.'  And  Ac  mith  tome  ;  '  Take  and  eat  ii  up ;  and 
it  thall  embitter  thy  stomach,  hvt  in  thy  motUh  it  shall  he  tweet  oi  honey.' 
And  I  took  the  little  roU  out  of  the  hand  ofiht  angel,  and  eat  it  vp  .*  and 
it  wat  in  my  mouth  as  it  were  honey, — tweet ;  and,  vAen  I  eat  it,  my 
ilomaeh  u>at  embittered. 

689-690,  Scholz  and  others  prefer  the  reading;  sayitig  to  him  to 
give  me,  ifo. 

691.  Cp.  Je.  15;  16;   "Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat 
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£faem : "  Jo.  6 ;  S6-7 ;  '  He  that  eateth  me,  dwelleUi  in  me,  snd  shall 
live  by  me.' 

691-692.  Theie  is  here  a  tiytteron-prottron,  which  ie  the  more  re- 
markable from  the  contrast  vith  695-6.  Probably  it  may  not  have 
been  undesigned;  for  the  intention  may  have  been  by  reTeraing  tha 
natural  order  to  intimate,  that  the  subeequent  bittemesa  would  greatly 
exceed  the  preTious  Bweetneea. 

X;  10.  G93-696.  li  tau  in  my  mouth,  de.  Cp.  Ps.  119;  103; 
"  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste  1  Tea,  aweetei  than  honey 
to  my  month." — The  prophetic  declaration  of  691-2  being  followed 
by  tbis  statement  of  ita  realization  must  be  meant  to  intimate  emphati- 
cally, that  a  declaration  and  realizatioo  corresponding  hereto  would 
be  found  in  the  thing  signified. 

696.  When,  i.  e.,  a*  toon  aa.  This  i&  implied  in  the  tense  nsed ;  and- 
probably  with  the'  view  to  signify,  bow  soon  the  bitter  consequences 
would  ensue  on  the  deliveiy  of  the  mesaage. — Embittered.  Cp.  Nu. 
5;  27. 

Elliott,  in  his  exposition  of  this  passage,  epeaka  of  the  seer  as  though 
be  were  actually  couverted  into  a  symbol ;  for  he  represents  him  at 
one  time  as  being  a  symbol  of  Luther,  and  at  another  of  the  Reformers 
in  general.  Now,  anquestionahly  he  could  not  properly  be  a  i^m- 
bol  (which  is  an  unreality),  though  he  may  have  been  a  representa- 
tive ;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  the  many  expositors  from  Victorinus 
downwards,  who  have  held  that  he  is  introduced  from  time  to  tima 
(see  on  669)  as  a  representative  of  the  Church,  have  been  right  in 
holding  that  opinion  (see  p.  99).  In  the  passage  before  us,  as  an 
apostle,  he  probably  officiates  aa  the  representative  of  '  the  company 
of  the  Apostles.' 

The  precedent  for  this  symbolization  is  to  be  found  in  Eze.  Chs.  2 
and  3.  It  has  been  followed  so  cloeely,  and  so  much  light  is  thrown 
by  it  on  this  passage,  that  a'careful  examination  of  the  two  chapters 
will  be  amply  repaid.  The  seer  is  first  'set upon  his  feet,'  as  John 
'  bad  been  (1 ;  17).  He  then  receives  a  commission  ;  '  Son  of  man,  I 
send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  a  rebellious  (LXX.  on  embitter' 
ing)  nation ;  and  thou  shalt  say  unto  them ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Qod. 
.  .  .  And  thou,  open  thy  mouth,  and  eat  that  I  give  thee.  And  lo, 
a  roll  of  a  book ;  and  he  spread  it  before  me :  and  it  was  written 
within  and  without :  and  there  was  written  tho'ein  lamentations,  and 
mourning,  and  woe.  And  be  caused  me  to  evt  the  roll.  And  it  wad 
in  my  mouth  oe  honey  for  sweetness.  And  he  said ;  Get  thee  onto 
the  houM  of  Israel,  and  speak  with  my  words  onto  them.  For  thoa 
art  not  sent  to  man;  people  of  a  strange  speech  and  of  a  hard-  lan- 
guage, whose  words  tbou  canst  not  understand ;  but  to  the  house  of 
Israel :  and  they  will  net  hearken  unto  thee.    And  he  said  to  me ; 
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All  my  words  receive  in  thine  heart,  and  hear  with  thine  ears ;  and 
go  to  the  children  of  thy  people.  So  the  Bpirit  took  me  away,  and  I 
went  in  bitterness,  in  Uie  heat  of  my  spirit ;  but  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  strong  upon  me.'  It  were  unreasonable  to  expect  an 
exact  correspondence  of  all  the  circumBtanceB  in  two  cases,  so  mani- 
festly dissimilar.  Nor  do  we  find  such  in  fact.  We  shaU  do  well, 
then,  to  note  the  points  of  correspondence  and  of  difference.  Now, 
is  both  instances  the  seer  receives  a  mission  to  deliver  a  message  from 
Qod,  which,  willing  or  unwilling,  he  hod  no  choice  but  to  execute.  In 
both  he  is  required  thoroughly  to  digeet  the  message,  so  as  to  make  it 
as  it  were  a  part  of  himself.  In  both  the  first  effects  are  t^reeable, 
the  subsequent  painfuL  In  both  the  results  showed  a  general  refhaal 
to  hearken  to  the  message.  Here  the  points  of  ^reement  end.  The 
differences  are  these.  Ezekiel's  mission  is  to  '  the  house  of  Israel '  in 
express  contradiGtinction  from  the  Crentilee ;  John's  is  to  '  peoples 
and  nations ,'— to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  to  the  nations  of  the 
heathen  ;  the  one  ia  a  national,  the  other  an  cecumenioal  misstOD. 
Ezekiel's  had  in  view  the  firet  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  John's  the 
second.  Ezekiel's  roll  is  '  spread '  before  him,  and  is  seen  to  be 
'  written  within  and  without '  (just  as  John's  seven-seal  roll  was),  and 
it  contained  nothing  but  '  woe ;'  whereas  John's  was  not  so  far 
opened,  that  its  contents  could  be  seen :  and  consequently  we  are 
left  to  ascertain  their  nature  from  their  effects,  and  from  other  sources. 
The  latter  show,  that  the  contents  of  the  little  roll  were  in  themselves 
"  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  peoples  : ''  in  short,  that  John's  com- 
mission was  to  make  proclamation  of  the  coming  of  a  Saviour,  who 
should  be  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Oentilee,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel :"  bis  mission  was  to  '  prophesy,'  t.  e.,  under  Divine  in- 
spiration to  'preach  the  gospel,'  meaning  the  good  news  of  the 
coming  kingdom.  The  former  accord  with  and  confirm  this.  For  if, 
first,  we  regard  such  a  mission  in  its  effects  on  John  and  his  fellow- 
ainstles,  we  can  at  once  see,  that  the  excellence  of  the  message  itself, 
and  the  high  honour  of  being  the  bearers  of  it,  must  at  first  be  pro-  ■ 
ductive  of  the  highest  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  those,  who  were 
choseu  to  be  the  bearers  of  it;  while  the  difficulties  and  trials  entailed 
in  the  endeavour  to  conform  to  its  requirements  themselves,  and  to 
enforce  its  claims  on  others,  would  subsequently  lead  to  the  deepest 
sorrows  and  sufferings  on  their  part  (cp,  1  ;  9  :  17  ;  6 :  18  ;  20,  24). 
And  if  we  have  regard,  secondly,  to  the  consequences,  that  the 
i^stles'  mission  to  preach  this  gospel  would  have  in  reference  to  those 
to  whom  they  were  sent,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  they  would  be 
first  '  sweet,'  then  '  bitter,' — sweet  in  their  first  reception,  hitter  in 
their  after-consequences ;  for  such  we  now  know  to  have  been  the 
case  as  a  matter  of  fact.   Those  who  received  the  gospel  at  first '  were 
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of  one  heart  and  of  one  eoul,'  '  having  all  things  in  common/  '  walk- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ofaost,'  and 
'  eating  their  bread  with  joyfalnesB  and  mnglenesB  of  heart ;'  but  Bub- 
seqnently  they  found,  that  tbey  '  must  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  Ood,'  enfTering  '  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  buf- 
fetinga,  homelessness,  labours,  rerilings,  persecutions,  defamations, 
and  being  made  as  the  filth  of  the  earth  and  the  offscouring  of  all 
things.'  Those  Jews  who  received  not  the  goepel,  however  much  they 
may  have  gloried  for  a  time  over  its  persecuted  followers,  and  gloated 
themselTes  with  their  sufferings,  were  soon  partakers  in  the  calami- 
ties, which  their  rejection  of  it  entailed  on  their  naticHi,  and  which 
are  denounced  in  this  book,  and  signified  indeed  in  this  very  chapter 
by  the  angel's  standing  on  the  earth,  as  well  as  on  the  sea.  To  them  ve 
may  transfer  the  words  of  Jeremiah  {4;  15  ss. :  9  ;  11  ss.)  in  refer- 
ence to  the  parallel  occasion  of  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
John  might  have  uttered  them  with  even  a  more  literal  fulfilment. 
'  A  voice  .  .  .  publisheth  affliction.  Make  ye  mention  to  the  natioDS : 
publish  against  Jerusalem,  that  watchers  come  from  a  far  country, 
and  give  out  their  voice  against  the  cities  of  Judah.  As  keepers  of  a 
field  are  they  gainst  her  round  about;  because  she  bath  been  re- 
belliooB  (embittered)  against  me,  saith  the  Lord.  Thy  doings  have 
procured  these  things  unto  thee :  this  is  thy  wickedness ;  because  it 
is  IntUr,  because  it  reacheth  nnto  thine  heart.'  *I  will  make  Jeru- 
salem heaps  and  a  den  of  drsgons:  and  I  will  make  the  citieaof  Judah 
desolate  without  an  inhabitant.  .  .  .  Because  they  have  forsaken  my 
law,  ...  I  will  feed  them,  eves  this  people,  with  viormwiood,  and 
give  them  toater  of  gall  to  drink.  I  will  scatter  them  among  the 
heathen;  and  I  will  send  a  sword  after  them,  till  I  have  consumed 
them.  .  .  .  A  voice  of  watting  is  heard  ont  of  Zion,  How  are  we  spoiled! 
&c.,  &c.'  '  My  boweU,  my  boweh  I  I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart ;  I 
cannot  hold  my  peace  because  thou  host  heard,  0  my  soul  I  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of  war.  Destruction  upon  destruction  is  cried; 
for  the  whole  land  is  spoiled.'  Both  the  points  of  agreement,  and  the 
points  of  difference,  between  the  symbotizationg  by  Ezekiel  and  by 
John,  tend  to  confirm  the  view  I  take  of  this  passage. 

SynopUad  interpretation  of  the  Epitode  of  the  opened  rvtl.  The  epoch 
of  this  scene  is  at,  or  immediately  preceding,  the  birth  of  Christ.  From 
the  standpoint  of  this  epoch,  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  promulgatioD 
of  Ghristianity  with  the  consequences  thereof,  and  the  ctmfnsioa  and 
overthrow  of  its  enemies,  and  beatification  of  its  confessors,  are  auti- 
cipatively  symbolized. — Jesns,  the  almighty  angel  of  the  Covenant, 
is  seen  issuing  from  the  heavens,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  Gospel 
covenant,  now  ready  to  be  ratified  aad  published  to  the  world.    Th» 
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rftinbow  of  'grace,  mere;,  and  peace'  encircleB  his  head;  bvt  the 
cloud  of  a  judgmeat  about  to  come  envelopefl  him.  HU  face  ie  radiant 
with  the  beams  of  the  love  he  beara  to  hia  elect ;  but  his  feet  are  pre- 
pared to  tread  down  and  cmah  his  enemies,  evea  as  they  would  be 
onisbed  under  pillaxB  of  braae,  and  to  consume  them,  even  as  they 
would  be  burnt  up  by  flames  of  fire. — He  plants  one  foot  (the  right 
to  denote  the  greater  pressure)  on  the  symbol  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  the  other  on  that  of  Judea,  in  order  to  signify,  that  he  "  is  abont 
to  rule"  both  Jews  and  Ghntiles,  but  especially  the  latter,  "  with  » 
tod  of  iron,"  and  that  Christianity  will  triumph  alike  over  heathenism 
and  Judaism.  In  further  afBrmation  of  this,  and  with  a  special  poli- 
tical bearing,  he  roaxa  like  a  lion  against  the  city,  '  which  spiritually 
is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,'  and  yet  more  loudly  against  Babylon  and 
the  Soman  beast.  His  warning,  that  the  direst  judgments  impend 
over  them,  is  attested  and  re-echoed  by  voices  of  thunder,  even  by  die 
seven,  which  denote  that  the  finishing  stroke  of  catastrojihe  and  utter 
ruin  is  coming.  As,  however,  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  the  full 
revelation  of  the  nature  of  this  catastrophe,  the  recording  of  the 
details  of  the  thunder-utterancea  is  forbidden. — Next,  the  angelic  Me- 
diator, having  in  view  the  interests  of  his  own  people,  and  especially 
the  promise  made  (6 ;  11)  to  his  saints  of  old,  solemnly  declares,  that 
the  time  of  postponement  of  their  bliss,  and  of  forbearance  towards 
his  adversaries,  shall  come  to  an  end,  and  that  only  the  short  period 
between  the  seventh  trumpet's  sounding,  and  the  end  of  the  first 
Mystery  (say  from  a.d.  1  to  70),  should  intervene  before  the  coming 
of  the  judgment,  and  the  promised  millennial  bliss. — Finally,  the 
seer,  as  the  representative  of  the  college  of  apostles,  is  directed  by  the 
voice,  which  had  previously  given  to  him  the  high  honour  and  privi- 
lege of  beholding  the  two  Mysteries,  and  which  had  just  restrained 
him  from  recording  the  voices  of  the  thunders  (the  voice  of  Jesus,  as 
Lord  of  all),  to  go  and  acquaint  himself  so  fully  with  the  revelation, 
which  he  would  have  to  communicate,  ae  to  make  it  as  it  were  a  part 
of  himself.  He  is  apprized  beforehand,  that,  while  its  contents  would 
approve  themselves  to  him  so  entirely,  that  the  prospect  of  being  the 
honoured  instrument  of  conveying  them  to  others  would  be  esteemed 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege;  yet,  nevertheless,  experience  of  their 
reception,  and  of  the  effects  that  would  result  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel  mess^^e,  would  produce  bitter  disappointment,  and 
lamentation,  and  woe. — And  here  we  may  olwerve,  that  just  such  a 
warning  of  coming  trials  did  the  apostles  receive  from  their  Master. 
"  I  came  not  to  send  peace  upon  earth,  but  a  swurd."  "  I  send  you 
forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves,"  "  When  they  persecute  you 
in  this  oity,  flee  ye  to  another."  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you."    "  They  shall  deliver  you  up  to  be  afOicted,  and  shall 
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kill  you;  and  ye  Bball  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name'e  sake." 
"  The  gospel  shall  be  preached  to  all  nations,  and  then  Bhall  the  end 
come."  "  There  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  shall  be."  "  Immediately 
after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  ma  be  darkened,"  &o. 
But,  "  fear  not,  little  flock ;  for  it  is  yoni  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  kingdom."  '  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away, 
ere  the  Son  of  man  come.'  So  that  this  was  a  caee  quite  parallel 
to  that  of  Ezekiel,  to  whom  it  had  been  said ;  "  Be  not  afraid  c^ 
them,  though  briars  and  thorns  be  with  thee]  and  thou  doet  dwell 
among  scorpions."  Only,  that  this  was  doubly  hazardous  and  diffi- 
cult; since,  white  Ezekiel's  mission  was  to  "the  bouse  of  Israel" 
alone,  John's  was  not  only  to  Israe],  but  also  to  '  many  pe<^leB 
of  a  strange  speech  and  a  hard,  language,  whose  words  he  could 
not  understand.' — Nor  did  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  alone 
experience  such  effects  from  it.  Similar  sweet  and  bitter  conse- 
quences  ensued  to  those,  who  were  or  should  have  been  recipients 
of  it. — Id  the  sequel  this  will  be  more  fully  shown ;  wherein  also 
one  or  two  other  points,  which  may  need  elucidation,  vill  re- 
ceive it. 

InierjtretatioM  of  the  little  roll. — The  Bible  [Augustine,  Tichcoius, 
Berengaud,  Brightman,  Croly].  The  Apocalypse  [Victotinus].  The 
New  Testament  [Frimasius].  A  record  of  the  wicked  [Andreas]. 
Papal  laws  [Luther].  The  Gospel  preached  by  the  Beformere  [Bul- 
linger].  The  afflictions  of  the  Church  under  the  sixth  trumpet 
[Vitringa].  A  supplement  to  the  sealed  book  [fip.  Newton].  In- 
cludes Cs.  X  to  zix;  A.D.  756-2016  [Lowman].  Contains  the  angel's 
oath  [Eichhorn].  The  same  as  the  sealed  book  [Heiurichs].  Seventh 
libellnm  of  sealed  book,  and  includes  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse 
[Cuninghame].  The  sealed  book  now  opened  [Lee].  The  New 
Testament  or  the  Gospels  [Elliott].  Contains  Cs.  xi-xiii  [Author  of 
The  tevenih  vial].  Destinies  of  the  Church  [Hengstenbeig].  The 
forged  title-deed  of  the  Popes  [Jenour].  Contains  C.  xi  [Burgh]. — 
The  seven  Ihandert.  Papal  Bulls  [Luther,  Elliott].  The  seven  cru- 
sades [Vitringa].  Seven  Protestant  states  [Daubnz].  Grandeur  of 
the  Godhead  [Croly].  Thnuderu  of  the  seven  heavens  [Ewald]. 
Threatening  to  the  world  [Hengstenbetg]. — C.  x.  generally.  Justin  I 
interposing  with  his  book  of  decrees  [N.  de  Lyra].  The  Incarnation 
[Albert].  Befers  to  Popery  [Bale].  To  the  fates  of  the  Church : 
parallel  with  the  seals  [Uede].  To  the  Befotmation  [Foxe,  BanbuE, 
Elliott,  and  others].  To  the  present  time  [Croly],  The  nuuiifeflta- 
tion  of  the  doepel  to  the  world  [I.  WUlioras]. 
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INTBRLnDl  BETVEBN  THE  TWO  IPISOUS  OF  THE  StXTB  TBtUFBT. 

The  aymbolic  BConeB  In  Chs.  x  aud  xi  stand  cloeely  connected  by 
the  circnmstaDce  of  the  Bole  figure  introduced,  the  angel,  being  tha 
same  in  both.  There  ia  also  a  close  connexion  between  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  their  symbolizations  are  widely 
different  in  purport,  and  abo  in  mode  of  repreeentation,  the  one  being 
by  action,  but  the  other  by  narration.  Intermediate  between  the  two 
is  a  Terse  (that  which  we  are  about  to  cflneider),  which  seems  in  its 
general  purport  to  be  equally  connected  with  both,  and  to  have,  from 
the  peculiar  manner  of  its  disconnexion  from  the  two,  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  break  or  separating  mark  between  them.  Tbese 
indications  have  led  me  to  conclude,  that  the  two  scenes  have  been 
intended  to  have  a  certain  unity  inter  m,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be 
distinguished  from  one  another;  and  that  the  verse  now  to  be  con- 
sidered has  been  made  to  serve  as  a  link,  and  yet  a  bar,  between 
them.  Hence  I  have  described  this  veree  ob  an  interlude  between 
the  two  Episodes. 

X;  11.  697-700.  And  it  wat  said  to  me ;  '  Thou  mtut  propheay 
again  concerning  many  peoples,  and  nation*,  and  tongue*,  and  king*.' 

697.  There  are  two  readings  of  the  first  clause,  which  attach  very 
different  meanings  to  it.  The  received  text  has  Xxya,  he  (the  angel) 
or  it  (the  voice)  saitk.  Tregelles  would  read  Xcjwcn,  thet/  gay,  i,e., — 
taking  they  indefinitely  for  penont  (aa  in  12  ;  6  :  16  ;  15  :  21 ;  26  : 
Lu.  12 ;  20  :  16 ;  0) ;  for  there  is  no  antecedent  to  which  it  can  refer — 
»t  vKu  taid.  As  the  latter  is  supported  by  the  most  ancient  authorities, 
and  OS  there  is  always,  especially  in  sach  a  work  as  the  Apocalypse, 
an  d  priori  presumption  in  favour  of  a  reading,  the  propriety  of  which 
is  not  obvious,  and  from  which  therefore  an  apparently  more  natural 
reading  may  have  arisen  in  the  way  of  emendation,  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  adopt  tbe  latter.  There  may  be  in  it  a  tacit  reference  to  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  aa  the  givers  of  this  commisEion.  But 
inasmuch  as,  whatever  view  tbe  reader  might  take  (whether  he  sup- 
posed tbe  angel  to  be  tbe  speaker, — tbe  most  probable  supposition,  or 
the  voice  from  heaven,  or  a  voice  from  the  throne),  he  would  not  fall 
into  any  error,  since  in  either  case  Jesus  would  be  the  real  giver  of 
the  commiBsion,  there  conld  have  been  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
indefinite  form,  if  there  was  any  special  end  to  be  served  by  it.  And 
such,  I  think,  there  was.  It  was  probably  desired  to  disconnect  this 
verse  somewhat  from  the  preceding  context,  so  that  it  might  stand 
as  a  middle  point  or  interiude  between  the  two  scenes  in  Chs.  z  and 
xi,  separating  them,  but  being  equally  connected  with  both.  The 
similar  indefinite  opening  in  C.  xi  supports  this  view,  and  tends  to 
establish  the  reading  I  have  adopted. 
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698.  npo^ntnwt  aod  its  ct^ate  tenne  are  generally  used,  not  in 
reference  to  foretelling  future  events,  but  to  speaking  by  a  Divine 
inspiration  (see  1  Co.  11;  1-4);  and  this  is  constantly  their  sense  in 
the  Apocalypse  (cp.  C.  1 1 ;  3,  6,  10).  In  particular  it  may  be  uoticed, 
that  we  find,  as  corresponding  to  "saints  and  projiheU"  in  C.  18 ;  21, 
24,  '*  saints  and  witneaet "  in  C  17 ;  6.  And  in  accordance  herewith 
Wemyss  says,  p.  345  ;  '  To  projAety  is  to  bear  vitness  to  the  truth. 
Hence  to  prophay  and  to  bear  witneu  ore  nsed  as  near  akin  in  Scrip- 
ture. In  Jo.  1 ;  7;  "to  witness  concerning  the  light"  signifies  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  So  in  Acts  1 ;  8  and  22 ;  15,  the  apostlea  are  said 
to  be  vntnm«t,  because  they  were  preacher*  or  propheU.  Cp.  Jo.  13 ; 
21 :  Acts  20 ;  23  :  1  Pe.  1 ;  11.'  The  term  pro^  is,  indeed,  com- 
monly used  in  a  much  wider  and  lower  sense,  as  denoting  one  who 
had  no  higher  inspiratioa  than  that  of  a  poet.    Thus  in  Ti.  1 ;  12 

-  Paul  says,  speaking  of  the  poet  Epimenides ;  "  A  prophet  of  your  own 
hath  said."  The  corresponding  word  in  the  Hebrew  '  does  not  in  its 
radical  sense  mean  a  foreteller  of  future  events,  but  one  who  uttered 
his  sayings  in  ao  impressive  and  autboritative  manner:  thus  Aaron 
was  appointed  prophet  or  spokeaman  to  Hoses  (Ex.  4;  16);  again, 
tbe  prophets  whom  Saul  met  with  (1  Sam.  x.)  were  not  predicters, 
but  men  who  song  psalms  of  praise  to  God  in  an  earnest  and  im- 
paeeioned  manner  to  exciting  strains  of  music.  The  musicians  ap- 
pointed by  David  are  prophesiers  (1  Chron.  25 ;  1)  ;  and  tbe  prophets 
of  a  later  period  in  the  sacred  history,  when  formed  into  colleges  and 
exercising  a  recognized  political  influence  on  tbe  nation,  were  not 
always  predicters — nay,  prediction  was  ratber  the  exception — but 
preachers  of  the  will  of  Jebovab,  and  energetic  reformers,  who  sought 
to  bring  vividly  before  tbe  eyes  of  a  careless  and  idolatrous  people 
the  precepts,  promises,  and  threats  of  tbe  Theocratic  law'  (Jo.  Sac. 
Lit.  xi;  180). 

699.  "Ert  has  been  rendered  here  in  various  ways,  to  wit,  by  agaiTut, 
h^ore,  vpon,  o/j  retpecting,  concerning,  ahottt.  Although  the  first  is 
Tregelles's  rendering,  1  doubt  whether  it  is  admissible  here ;  though 
certainly  a  degree  of  probability  is  given  to  it  by  tbe  precedent  for 
this  commission,  which  is  in  Je.  1;  9-10;  "Lo,  I  have  put  my  words 
io  thy  mouth.  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  tbe  nations  .... 
to  root  out,  &c."  The  second,  that  of  the  authorized  version,  though 
admissible,  is  less  literal  than  those  which  follow  it.  The  other  ren- 
derings BO  nearly  express  tbe  same  idea,  that  it  matters  little  which 
of  tbem  is  adopted  :  and  we  may  with  confidence  adopt  one  of  these ; 
because  tbe  sequel  will  justify  the  resulting  sense.  If  we  suppose 
the  Gospel  to  have  been  the  prophesying  had  in  view,  it  is  clear,  thst 
it  is  '  about  many  peoples ;'  for  its  subject-matter  is  the  death  of  all 
men  in  Adam,  and  their  resurrection  in  Christ.    But  if  we  ratber 
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BUppOBC,  that  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Apocalyptic  YlBion  is  the 
prophesying  primarily  contemplated,  the  statement  will  hold  good  in 
respect  of  it ;  for  it  faaa  reference  to  the  peoples  of  the  two  gret^ 
cities,  Sodom  and  Babylon, — in  other  words,  to  both  Jews  and  Gea- 
tiles,  to  the  whole  Boman  world.  And  '  kings'  appear  again  in  C. 
16;  14:  17;  12  :  19;  19.~3£any.  This  adjective  follows  the  foar 
nouns  in  the  origin^ ;  but  as  it  is  apparently  intended  to  refer  to  all, 
and  not  merely  to  the  last  of  them,  I  have  placed  it  first,  in  accmd- 
anoe  with  onr  English  idiom. 

699-700.  Peopka,  £e.  The  nnmhei  of  terms  used  brings  this  for- 
mula (for  Buch  it  is)  under  the,^'ur  of  univerBality ;  and  thus  gives  to 
it  the  widest  comprehenBiveness.  The  terms  are  not  to  be  takeo 
literally  and  separately,  though,  having  been  selected  out  of  six  terms 
used  in  this  formula,  there  is  an  appropriatenees  in  theii  use.  For 
instance,  kmgt  is  substituted  here  far  the  more  common  word  "  tribes." 
And  by  this  substitution  two  purposes  appear  to  be  served.  By  the 
omission  of  "  tribes,"  the  '  great  mystery'  of  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles in  preference  to,  and  even  in  place  of  the  '  tribes'  of  Israel,  may 
be  intimated  in  a  formula,  which  stands  (it  may  be  said)  at  the  head 
of  the  new  Dispensation.  And  by  the  insertion  of  kings  the  testify- 
ing of  the  apostles  'before  kings  for  Christ's  name's  sake'  maybe 
alluded  to.     See  on  366  and  Guide,  p.  197. 

Thoa  mutt  prophtsy  again  necessarily  implies  a  previous  prophesy- 
ing, while  it  announces  one  to  come.  What  are  the  two  propheey- 
ings  ?  Two  hypotheses  only  can  be  made.  1.  John's  actual  preaching 
of  the  QospeL  2.  The  parts  of  the  Yision,  which  precede  and  follow 
this  verse.  The  first  may  without  hesitation  be  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  it  were  utterly  incongruous,  not  to  say  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  John's  previous  preaching  would  be  thus  referred  to,  and  that  in 
literal  terms,  in  his  ecstatic  Vision.  And  both  the  most  natural  con- 
struction, and  the  circumstance  that  tbe  Bevelation  is  designated  '  a 
prophecy'  (1 ;  3  :  19 ;  10)  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  preceding  and 
following  parts  of  the  Vision  are  immediately  referred  to.  On  this 
view  the  seer,  being  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Church  of 
God  of  all  time,  and  more  especially  of  tbe  college  of  apostles, — the 
heads  of  tbe  Church  of  Christ,  may  be  considered  to  be  descnbed  as 
having  depicted  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  Vision  tbe  history  of  the 
old  Dispensation  exclusively,  but  as  being  about  in  the  remaining 
portion  to  pourtray  primarily  that  of  the  new. — But  why  should  this 
mandate  or  commissioD  have  been  given  to  the  seer  in  this  particular 
place  7  Assuredly  it  must  imply  something  out  of  the  common  way. 
He  had  been  prophesying  again  and  again  from  scene  to  scene,  tetd 
needed  no  instruction  to  continue  doing  so.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  something  more  than  proceeding  with  the  narration  of  bis 
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Vieion  was  contemplated.  A  recapitulation  of  what  be  had  said,  or  a 
retrogrefifiioQ,  or  an  eutering  on  a  new  branch  of  the  subject  (as  many 
say),  cannot  be  deemed  of  enfficient  importance  to  have  called  forth 
Buch  an  instruction  in  this  single  instance.  But,  on  my  view  that  the 
advent  of  Christ  is  placed  at  this  epoch  ;  and  consequently  that  the 
subsequent  subject-matter  of  John's  prophecy  has  reference  mainly  to 
a  new  Revelation,  an  adequate  explanation  is  given.  The  propriety 
of  dividing  the  Yieion  into  two  '  prophecies,'  or  '  preachings,'  at  this 
point  is  at  once  apparent.  And  that  this  is  the  true  view  of  the 
matter  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  contest,  A  cursory  perusal  may 
suEGce  to  show,  that  Cs.  x  and  xi  occupy  an  isolated  position.  They 
are  separated  from  the  context  on  either  side  by  the  marked  difference 
of  their  contents :  while  the  verse  before  us  holds  a  middle  place  be- 
tween them,  dividing  but  at  the  same  time  connecting  them.  In  the 
former  chapter  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  new 
religion.  First,  its  approaching  advent  is  intimated  by  the  egress  of 
the  angel  of  the  covenant  from  the  heaven,  with  the  symbol  of  its 
publication  in  his  bond.  Then  the  clearing  a  way  for  it  by  putting 
its  enemies  under  its  feet,  with  an  announcement  of  their  utter  de- 
struction, is  symbolized.  Next  comes  a  solemn  affirmation,  that  the 
time  of  the  end  of  the  old  Dispensation  is  fixed,  and  is  near  at  hand. 
Lastly,  the  representative  of  the  apostles  ia  endued  with  power  from 
on  high  to  prophesy,  i.e.,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  all  nations.  And 
now,  when  every  necessary  preparation  hoe  been  mode,  the  formal 
commission  is  given  tA  the  seer  in  this  verse  thus  to  prophesy, — the 
date  of  the  commission  being  supposed  to  coincide  with,  and  to  mark 
the  era  of,  the  advent  of  the  Uesaenger  of  the  covenant,  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  Christian  era  having  been  thus  attained,  and  marked  out 
as  it  were,  the  succeeding  chapter  appropriately  sketches  the  history 
of  the  two  Dispensations  during  the  period  of  their  conjoint  existence. 
The  dying  away  of  all  that  was  accidental  and  temporary  in  the  old, 
and  the  incoi^ration  into  the  new  of  what  was  essential  and  perma- 
nent,— the  struggles  of  the  two  for  existence, — their  apparent  destruc- 
tion, but  speedy  revival,  and  ultimate  triumph  over  their  enemies,  and 
final  exaltation,  are  all  brought  to  view  in  due  order. — This  brief 
sketch  may  suffice  to  show,  that  the  two  chapters  are  closely  connected 
by  the  tie  of  a  common  subject,  while  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
subject-matter  of  the  one  being  introductory  to,  and  that  of  the  other 
consequent  on  the  great  event,  which  stands  at  the  epoch  indicated  by 
the  verse  that  divides  them. 

On  the  whole,  the  mandate  of  this  verse  may  be  considered  to  he 
equivalent  to  a  statement,  to  the  effect  that,  at  the  epoch  at  which  the 
Vision  has  here  arrived,  the  introduction  of  a  new  Dispensation  would 
so  far  modify  the  subject-matter  of  the  succeeding  portion,  that  it 
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might  be  deemed  to  be  another  and  a  distinct  prophecy;  though,  like 
the  former,  it  vould  have  respect  to,  or^be  published  before  great 
mnltitades  of  men. 


nrv.  6.    THB  8IZTH  TBUHPBT. 

PART  III.  THE  EPISODE  OF  THE  TWO  TESTIFIERS. 

HEPTAD  XVI:  Ch.  xi ;  1-13. 

The  eonjoivt  histobt  of  the  LitiAL  and  Ktahqelic  Cbckohh,  a* 
personijitd  in  the  Baptist  and  the  Christ :  Vulgar  era  or  B.C.  5. 

Tntrodudory  remarkt.  The  difference  in  the  sahject-matter,  and 
the  technical  break  interposed,  distingaisfa  this  Episode  from  the  pre- 
ceding one.  That  this  passage  has  an  episodical  character  seems  too 
clear  to  need  confirmation,  and  will  not  be  donbted  by  any  bne,  who 
recognizes  that  of  C.  10.  From  the  epoch  of  the  ChriBtiaa  era  the 
narrative,  assuming  an  anticipative  or  quasi-prophetical  character  (as 
appears  from  the  future  tense  being  used,  instead  of  the  past,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule  in  the  Vision),  traverees  the  period,  during 
which  the  two  Dispensations  may  be  considered  to  have  had  a  con- 
temporaneous existence  on  earth.  The  whole  of  this  Episode  is  given 
in  the  way  of  mystical  narration,  and  not  by  symboUcal  representa- 
tion. Not  even  the  subjects  of  the  narrative,  the  two  witness-bearers, 
are  ocularly  brought  to  view :  at  least,  not  until  the  close  of  the  Epi- 
sode, as  will  be  shown  on  ve.  12.  Hence,  this  scene  being  only  semi- 
mystical,  may  require  to  be  taken  more  literally  than  those  portions, 
which  are  purely  symbolical :  and  those  parts  of  it,  which  are  simply 
explanatory,  almost  in  a  literal  sense. 

As  in  this  Episode  the  series  of  corporate  symbols  (i.e.,  of  symbols 
which  represent  corporate  bodies)  commences,  it  will  be  proper  here  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  principle  of  individualization  or 
personification, — a  principle,  which  I  hold  to  be  applicable  generally 
to  symbols  of  this  kind,  where  the  thing  symbolized  will  admit  of 
having  a  personal  representative.  It  has  been  the  general  practice  to 
constitute,  either  an  individual  member  of  the  body  (such  as  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  or  the  individual  who  is  to  be  most  promi- 
nently brought  forward),  or  otherwise  one  member  after  another,  as 
each  comes  in  succesBion  on  the  symbolic  scene,  a  representative  or 
locum  tenent  pro  tern,  of  the  body :  so  that  things  meant  to  be  predi- 
cated of  a  particular  member  only  are  spoken  of  the  symbol  of  the 
body  corporate.    In  the  symbolical  mode  of  representation  such  a 
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method  eeema  unavoidable  :  e.ijr.,  if  a  beaat  represent  a  series  of  kings, 
each  king,  when  spoken  of  during  his  reign,  must  he  pro  tem.  the 
beast.  The  principle  will  he  more  fully  elucidated  and  confirmed  aa 
we  proceed.  At  present  it  ma;  aufGce  to  observe,  that  the  seven 
epistles  afford  precedents,  which  fully  establish  it.  These  epistles 
are  really  addressed  to  and  intended  for  the  churches ;  but  in  each 
the  angel,  being  made  the  lepresentative  of  his  church,  is  nominally 
addiessed,— has  Its  good  or  bad  works  attributed  to  him,-~^uid  receives 
praise  or  blame  accordingly.  Let  me  add,  that  Stuart  has  stated  the 
principle  as  follows.  Speaking  of  the  beast,  he  says  (p.  639);  "  Id 
Rev.  17;  10  the  wiwn  headt  are  interpreted  as  meaning  seven  Hng». 
The  betut  iteelf  then  is,  when  distinguished  from  them,  the  imperial 
or  K/freme  a^Uhority,  i.e.,  the  genus,  of  which  kings  are  representative 
and  successive  individualities.  A  part  of  the  time,  however,  e.g.,  in 
G.  17,  John  employs  ftijptbi'  to  designate  the  individual  emperor,  in 
whose  hands  the  imperial  power  then  was.  But  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  this.  Imperial  power  was  tuaxasive,  and  was  held  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  ^itpiav  may  therefore  be  a  geaeric  symbol,  when 
brought  into  contrast  with  its  individual  parts  as  here  ;  but  when  the 
writer  employs  this  symbol  without  any  contrast,  it  may  designate  an 
individual,  who  at  any  time  possessed  and  wielded  the  imperial  power, 
just  as  our  English  word  Majesty  or  Excellency  may  have  a  generic  or 
a  specific  and  individual  sense,  according  to  the  exigency  of  any 


mv,  1.  introddotob:  usiKrcTioN  to  ins  skxb  to  meabubk  tbb  txupli. 

XI  i  1-2.  701-707.  And  then  tnu  a  reed  given  to  me  like  to  a  rod, 
laying  ;  '  Arise  and  metuure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  tJioee 
who  vxtTthip  in  it ;  and  leave  out  entirely  the  court  that  i»  vnthout  the 
temple,  and  measure  it  not ;  beeaute  it  u  given  to  the  nations,  and  they 
will  trample  on  the  holy  city  forty-two  monlh$.' 

701.  A  reed  represents  an  instrument  for  measuring,  such  being  its 
use  in  many  places  of  Scripture.  An  instrument  of  this  kind  might 
he  introduced  with  different  objects  in  view:  e.g.,  in  Eze.  40;  3  and 
Zee.  1 ;  16  :  2 ;  1,  a  reed  is  used  for  measuring  preparatory  to  build- 
ing up ;  while  in  2  Sa.  6 ;  2  .-  2  Ega.  21 ;  13  :  La.  2  ;  8  :  Is.  28 ;  17  : 
34;  11:  Je.  31 ;  39:  Am.  7;  8,  9, 17,  it  is  used  with  a  view  to  de- 
stroying ;  and  in  Bev.  21 ;  15  to  show  the  accurate  and  excellent  pro- 
portions of  the  new  Jerusalem.  Here  the  object  contemplated  is  shown 
by  what  follows  to  be  accurate  separation,  in  order  to  the  preservation 
of  one  part,  and  the  destruction  of  the  other. — A  rod  may  have  four 
emblematical  significations,  support  (2  Kga.  18 ;  2 1),  pastoral  guidance 
(Ps.  23 ;  4 :  Eze.  20 ;  37 :  Mi.  7 ;  15),  supreme  authority  (Ps.  46 ;  7  : 
110 ;  2  :  Is.  14 ;  5),  and  correction  (Job  9  ;  34  :  21 ;  9  :  cp.  1  Co.  4 ; 
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21 :  2  Co.  11 ;  2o  :  "  thrice  beaten  with  rode").  Here  the  context 
leads  DB  to  see,  that  the  comparison  of  the  measuring  reed  to  a  rod 
mnst  mean,  that  the  separation  yraa  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  punish- 
ment.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  said  "  a  rod  of  iron,"  as  in  G.  12 ;  5  : 
19 ;  5,  we  may  aappose,  that  the  correction  was  not  meant  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  same  degree  of  severity  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen. — 
Given  :  by  whom  ?  "  The  reed  itself,"  says  Wordsworth,  "  gives  the 
command."  Ou  the  other  hand  Stnart  says;  "  This  interpretation  is 
not  worth  notice,  except  as  a  fact,  which  exhibits  the  possibility  of 
any  and  every  extravagance  in  interpretatioD."  Snch,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  The  reed  might  possibly  have  an  emblematical  mean- 
ing, which  would  admit  of  such  an  interpretation  -,  though  it  certunly 
has  not  in  this  instance.  We  cannot  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  giver 
of  the  reed  is  the  person  who  gives  the  instmction  how  it  is  to  be 
used.  Now,  by  the  expression  in  ve.  3,  "  my  two  witnesees,"  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  intended,  that  we  should  conceive  ai  Christ  as  being 
the  real  speaker ;  uid  that  the  symbolical  speaker,  therefore,  is  the 
angel,  who  is  snppoBed  to  be  still  standing  on  the  sea  and  on  the 
earth,  and  who,  consequently,  is  the  hierophant  of  this  Episode 
as  welt  aa  of  the  last.  The  angel,  therefore,  is  the  giver  of  the 
reed. — '  But  why,'  it  may  be  asked,  '  tthoald  not  this  have  been 
explicitly  stated?'  And  this  is  a  difficulty,  which  has  been  felt  so 
far  as  to  have  led,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  insertion  in  some  late  Codices  of 
a  reading  adapted  (like  that  introduced  in  the  parallel  instance  in  C. 
10 ;  11)  to  remove  the  difficulty.  For  Beia  and  the  Elzevir  ed.  read  ; 
and  the  angel  »toed,  tayittg.  "  This  clanee  is,"  however  (as  Stnart  says), 
"justly  rejected,  as  wanting  sufficient  support  from  USS."  And  the 
difficulty  may  be  obviated  without  having  recourse  to  it.  The  same 
reason,  that  occasioned  the  use  of  the  indefinite  form  in  C.  10;  11, 
doubtless  gave  rise  to  its  use  here.  The  object  has  been  to  put  a 
similar  break  on  each  side  of  that  verse,  so  as  to  diBconoect  it  equally 
from  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  contexts. — ^Another  qneetion 
arises  here,  namely ;  Why  should  the  task  of  measuring  the  temple, 
6k.,  have  been  assigned  to  the  seer  ?  In  C.  21 ;  16  the  angel  measures 
the  city  himself.  I  can  imagine  no  other  reason  than  the  following, 
which  is  in  itself  a  highly  probable  and  satififactory  one.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  apostles'  office  (of  whom  John,  be  it  remembered,  acts  here 
as  the  representative)  to  distinguish  what  things  of  the  Jewish  eco- 
nomy were  to  be  '  bound,'  and  what  to  be  '  loosed,' — ^what  to  be  re- 
jected, and  what  to  be  retained  in  the  Christian  Church.  Hence  the 
seer  was  the  proper  person  to  perform  this  symbolical  act.  And, 
though  he  is  not  (as  in  the  previous  instance  in  C.  10 ;  10)  represented 
as  actually  doing  the  act  (perhaps  because,  the  time  not  being  come 
for  the  actual  fulfilment,  it  was  thought  that  in  a  case,  not  in  itself 
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so  clearly  anticipative  as  the  former,  error  might  arise),  yet  we  miiBt 
certainly  aaeume,  that  he  did  do  it. 

702.  The  commajid  to  ante  and  meatwv  the  temple  implies,  that  the 
seer  was  bo  situated  as  to  be  able  to  do  this.  We  have  been  led  by 
No.  657  to  observe,  that  he  had  been  removed  Tieionally  from  the 
beaveD  to  the  earth.  And  this  mandate  further  indicates  the  precise 
place,  namely,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. — This  might  eofBce  to  show 
what  tempk  is  meant.  But  as  there  have  been  those,  who  have  thought, 
that  the  temple  in  the  heaven  is  had  in  view,  we  may  further  observe, 
that,  when  that  temple  is  intended,  and  the  context  does  not  make 
this  evident,  the  phrase  'in  the  heaTen'  is  added,  as  inC,14;17; 
15 ;  5 :  16 ;  17.  Moreover,  the  mention  of  the  holy  city  in  connexion 
with  this  temple  clearly  establishes  onr  interpretation.  Others,  how- 
ever (as  Heiniich,  Ewald,  and  Bteek),  have  spoken  as  if  the  real 
temple  were  contemplated.  To  remove  this  error  it  should  suffice  to 
call  to  mind,  that  this  is  a  vmon,  and  that  the  whole  is  only  aiqipoaed 
to  be  seen  "  in  spirit."  Un questionably,  the  sjnnbolic  temple  on  that 
symbolic  earth,  on  which  the  angel's  left  foot  was  placed,  is  meant. — 
The  whole  of  the  temple  enclosure,  however,  is  not  (strictly  speaking) 
intended.  The  word  used  is  not  Upon  (cp.  Mt.  4;  6 :  21 ;  12,  iJec.), 
but  vaas,  which  meaAs  the  temple-proper  or  sanctuary :  and  the  con- 
text fully  confirms  this. — Here  it  will  be  apposite  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence from  the  manner  in  which  the  temple  is  introduced.  It  is 
brought  forward  aa  "  the  temple,"  a  thing  in  existence,  perfectly  well 
known,  and  needing  no  distinguishing  nor  identifying  marks.  I  say, 
'  a  thing  in  existence;'  for  it  makes  no  difference  in  this  respect,  that 
the  one  spoken  of  is  a  symbol,  since  a  symbol  neceBsarily  supposes 
the  existence  in  the  real  world  of  the  thing  or  things,  after  which  it 
is  modelled.  May  we  not,  then,  infer  hence,  that  Jerusalem  and  ite 
temple  had  not  been  destroyed,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  date  of  writing  must  have  been  prior  to 
A.n.  70  ?  If  the  temple  had  not  been  in  existence,  I  cannot  think, 
that  a  symbol  derived  from  it  wonid  have  been  thus  introduced.  (See 
Guide,  p.  IS  bs.) 

703.  '  The  altar'  (as  I  have  shown  on  418  and  527,  and  as  appears 
also  from  this  altar  being  outside  the  temple-proper)  mast  be  the  altar 
of  bumt-offerings,  which  stood  before  the  porch  in  the  court  of  the 
priests.  And  hence  it  might  he  said,  as  in  Mt.  23;  S5,  "between  the 
temple  and  the  altar ;"  or,  as  in  Lu.  11 ;  51,  "  between  the  altar  and 
the  house," — Those  that  worship  in  it.  In  what  ?  Most  expositors 
say  '  in  the  temple,'  supposing  the  pronoun  to  refer  (as  is  not  uncom- 
monly the  case)  to  the  more  remote  antecedent.  But  others  wotUd 
render  at  it,  considering  that  the  altar  must  be  meant.  In  such  a 
case  as  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  (bought,  that  worahippeis  at  the 
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alt&F  to  the  excluBJon  of  those  in  the  temple,  and  still  lese  the  con- 
Terse,  can  be  intended.  Neither,  indeed,  could  the  diatiactione  be 
made  ;  since  the  same  parties  nxiuld  be  the  worshippers  in  each.  For 
the  office  of  the  priests  was,  after  ofTeiing  the  burnt-sacrifices,  to 
carry  the  lire  coals  from  the  altar  to  the  golden  altar  within  the 
temple.  And  oonseqnentlj  they  would  be  the  worshippers  both  at 
the  altar  and  in  the  temple.  The  most  probable  view  seems  to  me  to 
be,  that  both  are  included,  and  that  in  it  means  in  the  space  that 
would  be  marked  off  for  preservation,  when  the  line  of  separation  bad 
been  carried  round  the  altar  and  the  -temple.  This  space  wonld  in 
fact  be  the  court  of  the  priests,  within  which  the  sanctuary  stood. 

XI ;  2.  704.  Instead  of  the  court  toithout,  Stephens's  text  has  th» 
court  taithin.  But  this  is  unquestionably  an  error.  The  authorities 
and  the  sense  are  alike  opposed  to  it. — What  court  is  intended  will  be 
made  to  appear  more  clearly  by  the  help  of  a  quotation  from  Crnden. 
He  says ;  "  The  great  courts  belonging  to  the  temple  were  three :  the 
first  or  outer  called  thb  cotjbt  of  the  Gbntilbs;  because  the  Gentiles 
were  allowed  to  enter  so  for,  and  no  farther :  the  second  called  thx 
couKi  OF  Israel  ;  because  all  Israelites,  if  purified,  had  a  right  of  ad- 
mission :  the  third  was  tbb  oodkt  of  thb  psibsts,  where  the  altar  of 
bumt-oO'erings  stood,  and  where  the  priests  and  Levites  exercised 
their  ministry."  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  last  could  not  have  been 
meant ;  because,  as  the  line  of  separation  went  round  the  altar  and 
the  worshippers  which  were  in  it,  this  was  not  '  left  oat.'  Neither 
could  the  outer  court  be  meant ;  because  this  was  always  open  to  the 
Gentiles :  whereas  it  is  implied,  that  the  one  not  to  be  measured  was 
now  to  he  'given' to  them.  Not  'the  outer  court'  then,  but  'the 
court  without'  the  sacerdotal  enclosure,  that  is  to  say,  the  court  of 
Israel  must  be  intended.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  be- 
tween this  court  and  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  was  the  principal  wall 
of  separation,  the  grand  line  of  demarcation  between  God's  ancient 
people  and  others.  Moreover,  on  this  view  the  pass^e  before  us  will 
be  in  exact  accordance  with  what  S.  Paul  says  in  Eph.  2 ;  14 ;  "He 
hath  made  both  (Jews  and  Gentiles)  one,  having  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  us."  S.  Paul's  allnsiou  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  citation  of  a  few  lines  from  Josephus  (Wan  V.  v :  6). 
'  Before  the  temple-proper  stood  the  altar,  which  was  square,  and  had 
comers  like  boms.  The  pass^e  up  to  it  was  by  an  insensible  accli- 
vity. A  wall  of  partition,  about  a  cubit  high,  encompassed  the  holy 
house  and  the  altar,  and  kept  the  people  that  were  ou  the  outside  from 
tlie  priests.  A  similar  wall  of  partition,  only  three  cubits  high,  sepa- 
rated the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  court  of  Israel ;  and  on  it 
were  pillars,  having  notices  affixed  to  them,  warning  foreigners  not 
to  go  within  '  The  Sanctuary,'  as  the  second  court  was  called.' 
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706.  The  repetition  of  the  direction — leave  oui  entirely,  .  .  .  rata- 
rare  it  not,  must  be  deeigned  to  throw  great  etreae'oo  the  inetiuctiou 
(cp.  Ln.  6 ;  22).  So  also  must  the  repetition  of  the  Crreek  preposition. 
The  latter  I  have  indicated  by  the  word  entirely. 

706.  Instead  ottoAe  natioju,  the  A.  V.,  Stuart,  Tregelles,  and  the 
generality  of  translators,  render  "by  to  the  Gentiles  oi  to  the  heathen. 
Now,'  this  I  hold  to  he  not  a  legitimate  way  of  rendering,  seeing  that 
neither  QentiUt  nor  heaihen  is  aaed  in  any  other  of  the  twenty-two 
places,  in  which  the  eame  Greek  word  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
that  the  context  did  not  require  the  use  of  either  here.  In  this  place 
in  particular  the  term  Qentilee  is  specially  ohjectionahle,  inumuch  as, 
from  our  habit  of  speaking  of  Gentile  Christians  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, the  transition  is  easy  to  supposing,  and  the  English  reader  in 
particular  may  be  readily  led  to  believe,  that  Christians  may  be  meant : 
whereas  by  the  phrase  to  JAtj,  the  nation*,  is  always  meant  (Ae  lieathen, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Grod  ;  and  in ,  this 
place,  from  the  contrast  with  the  Jewish  temple  and  the  holy  city, 
they  must  he  had  in  view  emphatically.  And  this  fact  is  decisive 
against  the  interpretation,  which  supposes  Christians  to  be  intended. 
I  may  add,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  view,  coupled  with  the  fact, 
that  this  is  the  only  place  out  of  so  many  in  which  the  term  OentiUe 
is  used,  may  well  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  the  general  adoption  of  that 
word  here  has  not  been  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  wish  to  make  this 
passage  wear  an  appearance  of  accordance  with  that  view,  which  the 
text  does  not  in  reality  exhibit. 

707,  That  by  (Ae  Wy  city  Jerusalem  is  primarily  meant  will  not, 
I  suppose,  be  doubted.  Such  was  the  designation  of  that  town  from 
old  times :  see  Ke.  11 ;  1,  18 :  Is.  48 ;  2  :  52 ;  1 :  Da.  9 ;  24 :  Mt.  4  j  6  : 
27 ;  63.  And  that  this  was  the  cit^  intended  will  appear  from  the 
texts,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  cite  presently.  Indeed,  the  fact 
of  '  the  temple  of  God'  being  in  this  city  is  alone  sufficient  to  place 
the  point  beyond  doubt. — But  this  city,  Wordsworth  says,  p.  240  n., 
the  Gentiles  are,  "  not  to  tread  underfoot,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  to  walk 
in,  that  is,  be  members  of  the  Visible  Church."  And  he  refers  in 
support  of  this  sense  to  the  LXX.  version  of  Is.  1 ;  12 ;  "  Who  hath 
required  this  at  your  hands,  iraTtw  np  avXijv  fuw,  to  tread  my  court  ?" 
But  surely  the  meaning  in  this  text  (as  the  context  places  beyond 
donbt)  is  not  simply  to  '  walk  in,'  hut  to  treat  '  the  courts  of  the 
Lord'  with  indignity  (cp.  Lev.  21;  24).  And  consequently  this 
'source  of  the  phrase'  makes  against  Wordsworth's  construction.  On 
the  other  baud,  Stuart  says ;  "  shall  tread  down,  trample  upon,  which 
of  course  implies  thorough  subjection,  and  treating  with  great  indig- 
nity." And  if  there  can  be  any  doubt,  as  to  this  being  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used,  the  other  places  (14 ;  20 :  19 ;  15)  in  which  it 
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oAcuifi  will  coaclnairely  eBtablieh  Stnart'B  interpretation. — Note  here 
the  force  of  the  teoees.  The  court  of  Israel,  that  is,  the  Qon-eseeutiala 
in  JudaiBin,  which  conatituted  the  partition -wall  and  led  to  the  dia- 
tinctioD  iofo  Jews  and  Gentilea,  is  given  up  from  the  epoch  at  which 
the  TisioQ  has  arrived ;  bnt  the  hoi;  city, — the  Jewish  atate  and 
polity,  only  toUl  be  trodden  down  at  a  fntnre  period.  And  so,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  decree  which  doomed  the  Mosaic  ayitem  virtually  went 
forth  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  the  desolation  by  the  Bomans  was 
not  consummated,  till  70  years  afterwards. — The  42  mtmihi,  I  hesitate 
not  to  say,  after  the  refutation  of  the  year-day  theory  which  I  have 
made  in  pp.  41  ss.,  mean  primarily  42  months  (that  is,  3^  years  or 
1260  days),  and  have  no  other  definite  meaning.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  doubt  not,  that  the  period  is  a  mystical  one,  which  may  be 
representative  of  a  larger  and  undefined  period ;  and  bo  the  phrase 
may  have  a  secondary  signification, 

Sittoricat  application. — Having  now  ascertained  satisfactorily  (as  I 
think)  the  primary  and  literal  meaning  of  the  several  particulars,  we 
must  proceed  to  determine  their  secondary  and  true  significations. 
The  question  will  bej  What  do  the  city,  temple,  &c.,  signify?  To 
this  question  Zegerus,  Yitringa,  and  many  others  make  answer ;  The 
city  is  the  Christian  Church,  the  Greutilea  are  nominal  Christians,  and 
so  forth.  And  each  interpreter  of  course  professes  to  make  out  a  self- 
consistent  scheme,  which  will  satisfy  the  several  requirements  of  the 
test ;  to  do  which,  with  more  or  less  of  plausibility,  is  no  very  difficult 
task  on  the  aliquid  ex  aliqtto  method  by  which  they  proceed.  Still 
they  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  answer  the  following  questions  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any,  but  their  own  partisans.  Where  is  the  pro- 
priety of  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  bitter  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity, being  made  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  Church  7 — the  old  Jeru- 
salem of  the  new,  to  which  it  is  opposed  as  a  contrast  ?  What  can 
the  Jewish  temple,  altar  of  bumt-ofierings,  worshippers,  and  courts 
represent  respectively  in  the  Christian  Church?  Wherein  consists 
the  separation  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  court  of  Israel  from  those 
signified  by  the  rest  of  the  symbols ;  and  when  did  any  such  separa- 
tion take  place  in  the  Christian  Church,  followed  by  the  preservation 
of  the  latter  in  their  integrity,  and  the  giving  of  the  former  to  the 
nations  of  the  heathen,  and  the  treading  down  by  the  latter  of  the 
Cbristian  Church  during  42  months  ?  And  how  can  the  beathen  be 
made  to  represent  nominal  Christians  ?-^ Without  entering  on  a  refu- 
tation in  detail  of  this  scheme  (for  which  I  cannot  afford  space),  I  will 
proceed  to  state  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
several  symbols.  The  holy  city  Jerusalem,  then,  stands  for  the  Jewish 
nation,  state,  and  polity  as  a  whole,  according  to  the  common  practice 
of  putting  tlie  metropolis  of  a  country  for  the  state  in  its  entirety,  as 
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Borne  for  the  Boman  empire  in  the  widest  aeDge,  or  (even  in  our  days) 
as  Paris  is  sometimeB  put  for  France  (e.g.,  in  The  Times  of  12th  Dec. 
1858).  The  temple,  &c.,  repreeeDt  the  religion  and  entire  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  of  the  Jews.  Of  these  the  temple-proper  or  sanc- 
tuary, and  specially  the  Holy  of  Holies,  are  put  for  the  fundamental 
doctrines, — the  eternal  truths  which  coostitnte  the  essentials  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  The  altar  specially  repreeents  the  centre-doctrine  of 
atonement.  The  worshippere  in  the  innermost  court,  being  priests, 
signify,  that  those  only  who  '  present  unto  God  a  living  sacrifice,'  and 
that  sacrifice  'themselves,'  will  be  separated  for  acceptance  in  His 
sight.  The  conrt  of  Israel  and  the  worshippers  in  it  stand  for  the 
non-essentials  of  the  Jewish  religion  (e.g.,  the  '  unbearable  burden '  of 
ritual  ordinances,  and  in  particular  the  separating  rite  of  circumcision), 
and  for  thoee  who  were  '  Jews  only  outwardly,'  and  through  the  ob- 
servance of  the  prescribed  rites.  The  conrt  of  the  G-entiles  and  those 
in  it  are  heathenism  and  heathens.  The  nations  are  the  heathen 
Bomans.  The  measuring  denotes  the  separation  of  one  portion  for 
preservation  and  of  the  other  for  destruction.  The  portion  included 
within  the  line  of  conservation  being  the  essential  truths  of  Judaism, 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  atonement,  and  the  worshippers  of  a 
sacred  character,  it  must  hereby  be  signified,  that  these  will  be  pre- 
served :  and  for  what,  but  to  be  engrafted  into  and  to  form  part  of 
the  permanent  and  spiritual  faith,  which  was  now  about  to  take  the 
place  of  the  temporary  and  carnal  system  of  Judaism  ?  By  the  giving 
up  of  the  excluded  portion  to  the  heathen  will  further  be  signified, 
that  all  that  is  ritual  and  external,  and  all  mere  professors,  will  be  put 
on  an  equal  footing  in  God's  esteem  with  the  heathen  and  their  abo- 
minations, and  will  by  the  heathen  Bomans  be  overthrown  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.  These  heathens  will  also  during  42  months  tread 
under  their  feet  the  Jewish  state  and  nation,  and  in  particular  the 
once  holy  city  of  the  Jews.  The  implied  breaking  down  of  the  wall 
of  separation  between  the  court  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  Gentiles 
denotes,  that  henceforth  *  circumcision  will  avail  nothing,  nor  uncir- 
cnmcision,'  but  all  will  be  '  baptised  into  one  body,'  and  there  will  be 
'  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  circumcision  nor  nncircnmcision,'  but  '  all 
will  be  one  in  Christ.' 

It  will  tend  to  give  satisfactory  confirmation  to  this  exposition  to 
contemplate  a  few  passages  from  other  ports  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  show  a  perfect  accordance  in  sentiment  with  the  views  sym- 
bolically expressed  in  the  passage  before  us.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  intersperse  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  the  symbolJzation  as  now  interpreted.  1.  Jeru- 
salem is  frequently  put  for  the  country,  people,  or  nation  of  the  Jews 
in  general:  see  2  Egs.  19;  31:  23;  27:  2Chr.  32;19:  Is.  40;  2,  9: 
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65;  18:  Je.  4;H:  6;  8;  14;  2:  La.  1 ;  8:  Ze.  1 ;  12,  17,19:  Mt. 
3  ;  5  :  33 ;  37  r  Ga.  4 ;  25,  26  ;  Bev.  3 ;  12.  2.  ChriBtiaos  are  Sga- 
ratdvely  spoken  of  as  beariag  a  prieetly  character,  aDd  figoreB  bor- 
rowed from  the  temple-woiship  are  cuntinually  need  in  speakiag  of 
them.  Take  the  following  aa  examples.  Eev.  1 ;  6  :  5 ;  10 :  20 ;  6  ; 
"  He  hath  made  ub  prieete  unto  God."  1  Pe.  2  -,  5  es. ;  "a  holy  priest- 
hood, to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,"  &c.  Heb.  4 ;  11 :  In  Christ's 
being  termed  "  the  great  High  Priest"  it  is  implied,  that  his  followers 
are  priests.  Bev.  3 ;  12 ;  "  Him  that  overcometh  I  will  make  a  pillar 
iu  the  temple  of  myG«d,  and  he  shall  no  more  go  out."  2  Co.  6;  16; 
"  What  agreement  bath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  for  ye  are  the 
temple  of  the  living  God."  "  We  have  an  altar,"  &c.  3.  The 
eesentiaU,  and  these  only,  of  Judaism  are  represented  as  having  been 
incorporated  into  Christianity :  see  Heb.  past.  4.  The  non-essentials 
are  spoken  of  as  foregone :  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not 
required  of  Gentile  converts.  Christ  spiritnally  '  abolished  the  law  of 
commandments  contained  in  ordinances,'  '  blotting  oat  the  hand- 
writing of  ordinances,  .  .  .  nailing  it  to  his  cross'  (Ep.  2 ;  15  :  Co. 
2 ;  14) :  and  the  first  council  formally  abolished  the  Mosaic  law,  when, 
in  reference  to  circumcision,  it  was  decreed  (Acts  IS  ;  20) ;  '  It  hath 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater 
burden,  than  these  necessary  things,'  &c.  See  also  Mt.  27 ;  51 :  Bo. 
11.  5.  Our  Lord,  in  predicting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Lu. 
21 ;  20-24,  32),  used  terms  verbally  identical  with  those  in  the  text 
before  ue.  "  When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies, 
then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh.  .  .  .  They  shall  be  led 
away  captive  into  all  nations,  and  Jerutahm  ikall  be  trodden  dovm  by 
the  OerUitet,  until  the  tintet  of  the  Oenttlet  befulfilUd.  .  .  .  This  gene- 
ration shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  And  in  accordance 
herewith  the  Romans,  as  is  well  known,  did  in  that  generation  tread 
under  foot  Judea,  her  laws,  customs,  people,  and  religion  :  and  that, 
too,  for  the  period  of  42  months.  For  the  actual  war  began  in  March, 
A.D.  67,  when  Vespasian  entered  Galilee  with  his  army ;  and  the  upper 
city  was  taken  on  Ist  of  September,  70  :  and  from  the  22d  of  March, 
67,  to  1st  of  September,  70,  would  be  1260  days. 

There  are  some  other  mystical  periods,  standing  closely  connected 
with  this  42  months,  which  may  appropriately  be  noticed  here.  But, 
in  order  thereto,  I  must  first  quote  from  a  passage  in  Josephus  {Wart, 
VI :  V ;  3).  After  relating  the  fearful  '  signs,  which  plainly  foretold 
the  approaching  desolation'  of  Judea,  he  goes  on  to  say;  "But  what 
was  more  terrible  than  all  these  was,  that  one  Jesus,  four  years  before 
the  war  began,  at  our  Feast  of  ITabemacles,  and  when  the  city  was  iu 
great  peace  and  prosperity,  began  to  denounce,  '  Woe,  woe  to  Jeru- 
salem;' and  continued  bis  cry  without  intermission  for  seven  years 
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and  five  montha,  until  he  was  kiDed  b;  a  stone  from  one  of  the  be- 
siegers' eDgines."  Tbere  are  dtfficultiea  in  this  passage  (see  Palmoni, 
p.  430),  into  which  I  do  not  tbink  it  necessary  to  enter  here.  SnfGce 
it  iK)  say,  that,  if  the  period  spoken  of  be  reckoned  to  commence  from 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  October,  62,  it  will  end  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege  of  Jerasalem  in  April,  70.  Now  it  is  observable, 
that  seven  years  five  months,  if  reduced  to  days  at  the  mystical  rate 
of  360  days  to  a  year,  will  give  2670  days :  that  is,  it  will  yield  exactly 
two  of  those  notable  periods  containing  1335  days  each,  by  which,  as 
I  have  shown  on  No.  522,  Daniel's  prophecies  are  measured.  But 
what  is  still  moro  remarkable  is,  that  the  dates  given  by  Josepbus 
yield  a  period  of  1335  days  from  the  time  of  the  Jews  obtaining  full 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  massacring  the  Roman  garrison  (in  close 
connexion  with  which  Josephus  places  "  the  true  beginning  [be  mnst 
mean,  the  proximate  cause]  of  the  warwith  the  Romans"),  until  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  by  Titus.  Consequently,  if  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  historian's  intention  was  to  make  the  2670  days  end 
on  the  day  that  the  siege  began,  that  period  will  be  actually  divided 
into  two  periods  of  1336  days  each,  the  former  of  which  will  date  from 
the  begiDDing  of  Jesus's  denanciation,  and  the  latter  will  be  that, 
during  which  the  Jews  held  unmolested  possession  of  their  beloved 
city. — Another  coincidence  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  (commencing,  on 
the  above  hypothesis,  from  the  end  of  the  2670  days),  the  siege  is 
made  to  have  lasted  exactly  140  days,  that  is,  twice  teventy  days. 
And,  as  I  have  shown,  that  in  the  Apocalypse  the  trumpet-period  or 
time  of  the  Roman  domination  was  reckoned  to  begin  from  b.o.  70, 
this  140  days  would  be  a  day  for  each  year  of  Roman  domination. 
Thus  we  have  another  example  of  a  period  in  years  terminating  with 
a  co-numeiary  period  in  days.  And  in  this  respect,  also,  there  is  a 
parallelism  between  the  two  destructions  (see  on  9 ;  15). — Other  mys- 
tical periods,  which  on  the  above  hypothesis  have  been  made,  are  : — 
from  the  commencement  of  the  three  years  and  five  months,  which 
Josephus  marks  off,  as  having  been  the  duration  of  the  war  previous 
to  the  death  of  Jesus,  to  the  cessation  of  the  daily  sacrifice  were  1335 
days  1  and  thence  to  the  taking  of  the  upper  city  seven  times  $evtn 
days. 

If  we  snppose  the  symbolizatioD,  which  follows  this  Division,  to 
depict  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religions,  the  appoeiteness  of  the  portion  we  have  been  considering,  to 
form  an  introduction  to  such  a  eymbolization,  will  readily  appear. 
For,  like  the  heading  of  a  chapter,  this  portion  contains  the  sum  and 
substance, — the  upshot  (so  to  speak)  of  the  whole.  It  exhibits,  in 
res[iect  of  Christianity  and  Judaism,  what  John  the  Baptist  must 
have  meant,  when,  speaking  of  himself  and  of  Jesus  as  the  represen- 
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tatives  of  the  Legal  and  Evangelic  B^tems,  he  said ;  "  He  must  in- 
crease, but  I  muBt  decreaae."  At  a  glance  U  ie  seen  that  these  two 
Terees  are  distinct  from  what  follows,  and  contain  an  indication  of  the 
general  purport  of  the  Episode. 

niT.  2.      THB  OFFICl  AND  CONJOINT  STJRATIOK  OF  TBB  TWO  TKSTnnBfl. 

XI ;  3-t.  708-713.  And  I  win  givt  to  my  two  tiutljier*,  and  they 
ihall  propheti/  a  thowOTtd  two  hunCh^  [and]  nxty  days,  dathed  with 
saekelolh,  Thete  are  the  two  olive  treei  and  the  two  candelabra,  vjkirh 
ttand  b^on  the  Lord  of  the  earth. 

708.  My  two  vntne»fet.  How  varions  have  been  the  significationi 
assigned  to  this  symbol  will  in  some  measure  be  shown  at  the  end  of 
this  Episode. — The  opinion  I  have  fonned  on  the  subject  is  briefly  as 
follows.  This  is  a  corporate  symbol ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
rule  applicable  to  eucb,  as  laid  down  on  p.  18,  and  illustrated  on  pp. 
310  ss.  and  452,  it  ought  to  have  a  corporate  signification,  illustrated 
in  the  hietoty  of  one  or  more  individuals.  Accordingly,  I  suppose  the 
Jewith  and  Uhriatian  Ghwrdtea  during  the  period  of  fAnr  contetnporaneoua 
existence,  a7>d  as  pertonified  in  John  the  Baptitt  and  Jeiut,  to  be  sym- 
bolized by  the  two  testifiers  ;  and  the  teaching  of  those,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  ministries  of  John  and  Jesus,  to  be  denoted  by  the  piophs- 
sying  of  these :  and  this  view  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  sequel 
to  be  the  true  one.  The  interpretation  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as 
a  novelty;  for  it  was  maintained  for  substance,  more  or  less,  by  some 
of  the  earliest  expositors.  Tichonius  (a.d.  400),  Frimasins  (550), 
Ansbert  (770),  Haymo  (820),  Melchior,  AfiTelman,  and  recently  Groiy, 
Wordsworth,  and  Jenonr  have  supposed,  that  either  the  two  Testa- 
ments or  the  two  Dispensations  were  signified.  Tlbertinus  considered, 
that  Christ  and  John  Baptist  were  intended.  The  two  Testaments 
and  the  two  Dispensations  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Churches,  that  no  material  error  would  be  likely  to 
arise  from  supposing  either  of  the  former  to  be  meant.  But,  that 
neither  can  have  been  directly  had  in  view  appears  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  two  candlcEticks  unquestionably  symbolize  Churches. 
In  particular,  the  two  Testaments  had  not  a  contemporaneous  exist- 
ence at  the  epoch,  to  which  this  scene  relates ;  and  therefore  do  not 
satisfy  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  eymbolization,  I  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  details. — The  word  lesfifier  has  been  adopted  by  me  in 
preference  to  witness,  partly  in  order  to  preserve  a  uniformity,  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  original,  in  respect  of  this  and  its  cognate 
terms,  and  partly  because  I  have  thought,  that  the  idea  of  bearing 
testimony  under  perBectilion  would  be  most  readily  attached  to  the 
former  word.  I  have  deemed  it  preferable  to  avoid  using  lailneu  in 
one  place  and  teUimony  in  another,  when  the  Greek  words  had  the 
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same  origiD.  And  aa  out  word  wttneu  doee  not  in  the  least  carry  with 
it  the  idea  of  Buffering,  while  the  Greek  word,  ia  its  use  in  connexion 
with  religion,  doea  eo  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  have  furnished  ue  with 
the  word  martyr,  I  have  adopted  teaUfier  in  the  hope  that  it  may  have 
that  idea  attached  to  it.  Our  word  martyr  would  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  strong  and  specific  for  general  adoption,  though  not  so  in 
reference  to  this  symbol,  as  ve.  7  will  show. — A  testifier  to  the  truth 
of  Ood,  in  the  Apocalyptic  use  of  the  term,  ie  one  who  beara  testimony 
to  it  under  afQiction  and  persecution  (1 ;  2,  cp.  9 :  2 ;  13 :  17 ;  6 : 
He.  12 ;  1). '  Kow  it  is  imposaible,  that  the  term  could  be  applied  to 
any  corporate  bodies  with  greater  propriety  than  to  the  Jewish  and 
Chriatian  Churches.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  have  been  among 
religions,  not  only  the  two  witnesses  for  God,  but  the  only  two,  that 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  truth  '  in  much  affliction  and  persecution.' 
And  if  we  look  to  the  personifications  of  them, — John  Baptist  and 
Jesus,  were  they  not  pre-eminently  the  testifiers,  the  most  distin- 
gnished  martyrs  that  the  world  has  ever  seen?  Jesus  is  in  this  book 
emphatically  set  forth  as  "  the  faithful  testifier"  (1 ;  £  :  3  ;  14)  ;  and 
John  "  came  for  a  witnesB"  or  "  testifier"  (Jo.  1 ;  7,  8).  The  latter 
was  the  last  martyr  of  the  old  Dispensation,  as  the  former  was  the 
first  of  the  new.  And  what  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  in 
the  eailieet  times  may  he  learnt  from  the  following  passage  from  the 
Tat.  XII  PatT.  (a.».  100) ;  "  The  Lord  will  raise  up  from  Levi  [one] 
aa  a  High  Friest  [John  B.],  and  from  Judah  one  aa  a  king  [Jesus]. 
So  will  He  aave  all  men."  So  that,  in  both  points  of  view,  the  char- 
acterizing designation  is  more  fully  satisfied  on  my  interpretation 
than  on  any  other. — The  number,  two,  is  also  met;  and  that,  not  by 
arbitrary  selection  out  of  many  of  the  same  kind ;  for  (on  my  view) 
there  are  none,  that  can  in  either  case  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
two  named.  As  to  the  two  religions,  this  ia  clear.  And,  as  to  the 
two  lepresentativea  of  them,  it  is  no  less  clear,  that  no  other  persons 
can  be  named,  equally  suited  to  fill  the  office.  Indeed,  it  may  almost 
be  said,  that  we  have  Scriptural  authority  for  regarding  John  and 
Jeans,  as  typical  representatives  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  two 
DispensatioDB :  see  Mt.  11;  18,  19:  John  3;  27  ss.  "He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease,"  seems  to  have  been  spoken  as  much 
with  reference  to  the  two  Churches,  which  Jesus  and  John  respec- 
tively personated,  as  to  them  as  individuals. — There  is  no  ground  for 
converting  the  definite  number  lv>o  into  an  indefinite  in  this  instance. 
And  hence,  on  this  account  alone,  Stuart's  interpretation  of  "  a  com- 
j>ett7it  nmnher,  &c."  is  to  be  rejected. — If  it  be  asked  ;  Why  two  wit- 
nesses have  been  specified  ?  I  answer ;  because  such  was  the  fact. 
Ko  douht,  two  witnesses  were  required  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  there 
are  various  instances  of  pairs  in  the  older  Scriptures,  as  Ifoses  and    . 
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AaroD,  Elijah  and  Elieha,  Joshua  and  Zernbhabel.  But  the  existence 
of  such  precedents,  even  granting  that  they  have  been  had  in  view  in 
the  Buheequent  symbolization,  can  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  deter- 
mining the  number  of  the  testifiers ;  for,  supposing  three  to  bare  been 
the  number  of  the  things  to  he  symbolized,  is  it  to  be  believed,  that 
the  symbol  would  have  been  made  to  consist  of  two  peisonB,  thus  losing 
the  veiy  point  of  the  symbolization,  merely  for  the  sake  of  accordance 
with  certain  precedents  in  the  Old  Testament  ? — It  is  unquestionable, 
that  the  sentence  before  us  is  suppoged  to  be  spoken  by  the  angel  (see 
on  701),  and  that  the  word  my  has  reference  to  Christ.  But  both  can 
be  the  case  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the  angel  is  a  symbol  of 
Christ. — And  who  or  what,  I  may  aak,  can  be  bo  worthy  of  the  desig- 
nation of  '  Christ's  testifiers,'  that  is,  testifiers  of  Him,  who  is  set 
forth  as  being  the  Mediator  both  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  as  the 
Churches  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  ?  And,  if  Christ  be  indeed  the 
real  speaker,  what  else  can  be  so  distinguished  from  everything 
besides,  as  to  be  with  propriety  so  designated  ? — J  will  give :  What  is 
not  stated.  It  would  seem,  that  we  can  only  supply  jmoer  or  atUJio- 
W(y,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same  th\ug)irfo4n{rtiiw,thegiJt<^pfvjAeeg. 
Cp.  587,  and  see  on  530. 

709.  They  xhall  propkeiy,  that  is,  preach  or  teach  by  Divine  illumi- 
nation (see  on  698).  And  where  can  we  find  such  a  teaching  but  in 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  that  is,  in  the  revelations  which 
form  their  basis?  Or  in  whom  has  the  spirit  of  prophecy  been  found 
in  the  same  degree  as  in  John  the  Baptist,  "  the  greatest  prophet"  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  and  in  Jesus,  "Ike  prophet"  of  the  Christian? — 
The  future  tense  should  not  be  overlooked.  Itahows,  that  the  pro- 
phesying was  future  at  the  epoch,  at  whicb  the  Yision  has  arrived. 
And  this  was  the  case  with  the  ministries  of  John  and  Jesus  at  the 
vulgar  era. — 1260  dayi.  The  limitation  to  so  short  a  period  makes 
this  item  to  be  one  of  those,  which  necessitate  a  personal  interpretation 
of  this  symbolization,  just  as  the  desigDations  and  some  particulars 
require  a  corporate  application.  For  the  period  is  not  one  whicb, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  brought  to  view  here,  can  have  an  abso- 
lutely indefinite  signification  assigned  to  it ;  and  its  duration  is  too 
limited  to  be  suitable  to  a  corporate  body.  The  application  to  the 
conjoint  ministries  of  John  Baptist  and  Jesus  is  easy,  and  exact. 
For  the  contemporaneous  duration  of  these,  according  to  the  most 
esteemed  chronologeis,  was  exactly  3^  years,  that  is,  according  to 
the  mystical  mode  of  reckoning,  1260  days.  However,  an  ob- 
viously mystical  period  such  as  this  may  have,  under  another  form, 
a  secondary  signification.  As  '  3^  times,'  it  is  the  demi- hebdomadal 
period  of  calamity;  and,  as  such,  it  would  be  applicable  to  the  time 
of  the  conjoint  testifying  of  the  two  Churches,  which,  by  the  bye, 
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was  just  3^  times  20  years,  reckoning  from  a.d.  1  to  70. — A  question 
18  raieed  here,  whether  theee  1260  days  form  the  same  period  as  the 
42  months  of  ve.  Z.  Stuert  aiterlt,  that  they  do;  but  he  aesigna  no 
other  reason,  than  that  '  both  periods  are  of  the  same  length,' — a 
coincidence,  which  is  no  proof.  The  real  leaeon,  why  this  view  has 
been  adopted  by  many  commentatore,  is,  that  they  have  found  them- 
selves unable,  on  their  schemes,  to  assign  two  distinct  periods  of  the 
flame  length.  On  the  other  hand,  the  considerations,  that  the  dena> 
minatioD  is  varied,  and  that  there  is  no  article  making  a  reference  to 
the  previous  mention,  which  there  would  have  been,  if  one  and  the 
aame  period  bad  been  had  in  view,  appear  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  opposite  alternative.  And  the  weight  of  argument,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  derivable  from  my  exposition  of  the  whole  will,  I  think, 
leave  no  doubt,  that  the  latter  is  the  true  construction. — Having  in 
the  Introduction,  p.  41  se.,  entered  into  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
year-day  theory,  I  need  make  no  allusion  here  to  the  scheme,  which 
is  built  up  OD  the  baseless  hypothesis,  that  the  1260  days  stand  for 
1260  years. 

710.  Clothed  wtih  tackchth  (not  in,  see  on  299)  may  most  probably 
be  emblematical  of  a  state  of  afBiction.  And  such  has  ever  been,  more 
ot  less,  the-state  of  the  true  religion  in  this  earthly  wilderness.  Pre- 
eminently  it  was  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches 
during  the  period  of  their  contemporary  existence.  How  truly  it 
may  be  predicated,  too,  of  John  oaA  Jesus  during  their  ministries 
needs  not  to  be  shown.  John's  was  carried  on  in  the  desert,  where 
he  had  no  other  food  than  '  locusts  and  wild  honey  ;'  and  Christ  was 
'  despised  and  afflicted  of  men,'  and  '  bad  not  where  te  lay  his  head.' 
Yet,  in  truth,  the  reference  may  rather  have  been,  and  with  even 
more  appositeness  it  might  have  been  made  te  the  affliction  of  the 
inner  than  of  the  outer  man,  and  to  the  weariness,  anxiety,  and 
trouble,  which  must  have  arisen  from  vainly  '  stretehing  out  their 
hands  all  the  day  long  to  a  gainsaying  and  stiffnecked  people.' — It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  clothing  of  sackcloth  or  skins  (see 
Mt.  7 ;  15  :  He.  11 ;  37 :  cp.  2  Kgs.  1 ;  8)  may  possibly  be  emblemar 
tical  of  the  {vophetic  character ;  since  such  was  sometimes  the  garb  of 
prophets ;  see  Is.  20 ;  2 :  Zee.  13  ;  4.  John  Baptist,  in  particular, 
was  distinguished  for  wearing  '  raiment  of  camel's  hair '  (Mt.  8 ;  4). 
How  well  this  sense  would  suit  my  exposition  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  on  it ;  because  I  do  not  consider,  that  this  is 
the  true  meaning. — The  attempt  to  distinguish  between  an  ordinaiy 
prophesying,  and  a  prophesying  in  sackcloth,  must  arise  entirely  from 
the  scheme  of  him,  who  m^es  the  attempt;  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  test,  that  countenances  such  a  distinction. 

'    XI;  4.   711.    7A««e  appears  to  be  used  to  mark  a  paragraph  parallel 
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with  that  beginning  io  ve.  6 ;  since  there  the  word  is  introduced 
again. —  These  are.  We  have  here  a  clear  case,  ia  which  the  tub- 
atantive  verb  ezpresBes  neither  identity  dot  representatioD :  though 
Stnut  not  only  predicates  the  latter  of  it  in  this  inetatice,  bat  (to 
enit  hie  interpretation)  actnallj  inverts  the  eymbolization  that  would 
be  affirmed,  if  any  at  all  were.  Se  aa,jB  ;  "  Thete  (the  witneesea)  are 
rt^e»enttd  by  the  two  olive-treee  and  the  two  lighte."  Yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  latter  cannot,  even  on  hi>  interpretation,  represent  the 
former ;  for  he  does  not  take  '  the  two  witnesses '  literally  as  meaning 
two  persons.  Host  clear  is  it,  that  neither  the  testifiers,  noi  tha 
olive-trees  or  the  tamps,  can  either  of  them  be  the  eymbol,  of  which 
the  other  ia  the  thing  symbolized.  And  no  less  clear  is  it,  that  such 
diverse  things  cannot  be  in  themselTes  identical.  The  only  identity 
that  can  exist  ie  a  substantial  identity  of  meaning,  that  is,  the 
three  are  symbols  of  the  same  thing  viewed  in  different  capacities, 
litis  being  unqnestionabte  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  here 
tta  example  which  afTords  a  satisfactory  confirmation  of  my  arga- 
ment  on  No.  79  to  show,  that  by  "  the  seven  stars  are  the 
angels  of  the  churches"  is  meant,  that  the  stars  and  tbe  angels 
have  substantially  the  same  meaning,  being  both  symbols  of  the 
same  thing. 

AUwood  has  a  cnrious  notion,  arising  out  of  his  interpreting  the 
two  olive-trees  as  meaning  tbe  two  Testaments,  and  the  two  lamps  tbe 
two  Church^  of  the  East  and  the  West ;  namely,  that  the  olive-trees 
form  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  lamps  the  other.  But  this  fancy 
is  not  worthy  of  serious  refutation.  And  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that  all  the  three  are  used  aa  symbols  to  exhibit  different  aspects  of 
the  same  thing,  with  a  view  to  its  better  description  and  identification. 
Sut  there  ie  this  difference  to  be  noted  between  them,  that,  wherea« 
the  two  testifiers  are  kept  in  view  throughout,  the  others  are  only 
introduced  iDcidentally,  atid  at  once  dismissed.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  the  things  signified  are  here  contemplated  only  in  their  character 
of  witness-bearers.  We  may,  however,  learn  much  of  the  true  nature 
of  those  things  from  the  illustrating  or  subsidiary  symbols.  Let  us, 
then,  tnrn  our  attention  to  them. — ^And,  first,  as  to  tA«  t\oo  olive-tree*. 
That  which  would  most  readily  occur  to  us,  as  being  the  natural  sig- 
nification of  these,  is,  that  they  are  symbols  of  institutions  for  convey- 
ing the  oil  of  Divine  grace  to  men  (cp.  Fs.  52 ;  8  :  128  ;  3  :  Ho.  14 ;  6  : 
Ha.  3 ;  17)-  And  if  so,  they  would  most  aptly  represent  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Churches  under  one  aspeot.  That  they  really  do  so 
may  almost  with  certainty  be  inferred  from  the  precedent  in  Bo.  11 ; 
16-24  alone,  wherein  S.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Church  of  God,  inclading 
its  two  divisions, — the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  under  the 
figure  of  an  olive-tree.     See  also  Jer.  11 ;  16.     But  we  shall  be  in  a 
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better  poaition  to  judge  how  far  this  is  the  meaning  of  this  symbol, 
when  we  have  adverted  to  that  vhioh  accompanieB  it 

712.  Th«  two  candelabra.  With  0. 1 ;  20  in  view  theie  can  be  no 
qaestion,  but  that  a  candelabrum  is  a  symbol  of  a  chuich.  And  as,  if 
chnicbes  are  meant,  they  can  be  none  other  than  those  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel,  this  item  alone  ought  to  settle  the  main  exegetical 
question  coDcIusively.    See  on  53  and  60. 

713.  Which  itand.  The  former  void  may  grammatically  refer 
eitherto  the  candelabra  alone,  or  to  them  and  the  olive-trees. — In  the 
▼erb  there  is  a  return  to  the  present  tense,  denoting  perhaps,  that  the 
two  churches  may  be  regarded  aa  being  present  on  the  earth  at  the 
epoch  of  the  angel's  speaking, — present  at  any  rate  in  the  persons  of 
their  representatiTes.  But  perhaps  the  meaning  may  be  only,  that  they 
are  wont  to  stand  or  habitually  stand  :  cp.  8 ;  2. — According  to  the 
most  approved  reading  the  Greek  participle  is  in  the  masculine,  while 
the  antecedent  is  in  the  feminine.  But  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance,  that,  the  testifiers  being  the  primary  symbol,  they 
were  in  the  author's  mind. — Be/ore  the  Lord  of  the  earth.  Lord,  and 
not  God,  is  the  true  reading ;  and  probably  the  Lord  Jesus  is  meant. 
Taking  the  earth  here  symbolically,  as  denoting  the  territory  of  the 
Lord's  people,  the  title  will  be  very  appropriate  to  the  place.  Indeed, 
the  designation  the  Lord  of  the  earth  is  a  very  remarkable  one ;  for  it 
occurs,  I  believe,  nowhere  else,  though  it  has  doubtless  been  derived 
from  Zee.  4;  14  (cp.  Jos.  3;  11).  It  will  justify  our  taking  the 
statement  before  us  to  import,  that  the  things  signified  are  the  two 
great  institutions  of  the  Lord's  territory.  Their  standing  in  the 
Lord's  presence  must  denote  both  the  honourable  position  they  occupy 
in  his  sight,  and  also  their  ministering  office :  see  on  €24. 

Now  that  we  have  reviewed  the  particulars  separately,  we  will  advert 
to  the  precedent  of  these  two  symbols.  It  is  to  he  found  in  Zeo.  4 ; 
3,  11,  14  :  and  the  occurrence  there  of  the  clause,  "  which  stand  by 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,"  shows,  that  the  passage  has  been  had 
in  view  here.  There,  two  olive-trees  stand  one  on  each  side  of  the 
seven-branched  candelabrum  (which  represents  the  Jewish  Church), 
supplying  it  with  oil  through  golden  pipes ;  and  those  olive-trees  are 
declared  to  be  symbols  of  "  the  two  anointed  ones,"  meaning  Joshua 
and  Zerubbabel,  the  ecctesiosticat  and  civil  mien  of  the  church  and 
nation  of  the  Jews.  Here,  the  olive-trees  and  the  candelabra  are  not 
spoken  of  as  being  connected  together.  We  may,  therefore,  either 
suppose  them  to  be  independent  pairs  of  symbols,  or  to  be  connected, 
an  olive  with  each  candelabrum.  If  we  take  the  latter  view,  one  olive 
and  candelabrum  would  symbolize  in  conformity  with  the  precedent 
John  Baptist  and  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  other  the  Lord  Jesna 
and  the  Christian  Church :  and  thus  it  might  be  signified,  that  each 
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Chnrch  Bhone  with  a  light  proper  to  itcelf.  Bat  the  other  view  would 
follow  from  the  moet  natural  coDstnictiou  of  the  text.  And  on  this 
the  one  pair  of  sTmbolB  would  seem  to  be  designed  to  exhibit  the  two 
Churches,  and  perbnpe  their  perBonificationB  also,  as  the  appointed 
media  of  grace  and  life  to  men  (the  anointing  oil  beiug  the  recognized 
emblem  of  the  qnicketiiog  Spirit,  which  gives  grace  to  the  Boul} :  and 
the  other  pair  to  be  intended  to  represent  those  Churches,  as  the 
givers  of  light  to  the  world.  Thus  the  two  Churches  would  be  sym- 
bolized as  the  means  of  life  and  Ught  to  man.  How  truly  such  Bym- 
botizations  might  be  made  in  respect  of  the  JewlBh  and  ChriBtian 
Gharchea  (each  in  its  generation,  and  according  to  its  degree),  and  of 
these  only,  must  be  evident  to  every  Chriatian  person.  And  the  same 
must  be  equally  the  case  in  respect  of  their  representatives.  John 
Baptist  was  "  a  burning  and  a  shining  light."  "  The  grace  and  the 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  he  anointed  his  disciples  "  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  "  Id  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.  John  came  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light.  That  was 
the  true  Light,  which,  comiDg  into  the  world,  gireth  light  to  every 
maD." — Let  me  here  observe,  that  the  insertion  of  the  article  in  each 
case  appears  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  two  Churehes  must 
be  meant  by  these  symbols.  It  is  not  said  ;  '  These  are  two  olives,' 
&c. :  nor  yet,  according  to  the  very  common  mode  of  expression  ; 
'  These  ate  as  it  were  two  olives,'  Ac, :  but ;  "  These  are  I/m  two  olives, 
and  the  two  candelabra."     They  are  the  only  things  of  their  kind. 

On  the  whole,  in  this  Division  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches 
are  exhibited,  as  being  two  institutions  ordained  byGrod  for  the  trans- 
mission of  spiritual  life  and  light  to  men  :  and,  at  the  epoch  to  which 
this  Episode  relates,  they  are  represented  as  testifying  to  the  troth 
nnder  persecntion  primarily  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives 
during  the  space  of  1260  days,  and  secondarily  in  their  corporate 
capacities  daring  the  period  of  their  conjoint  existence  on  earth. 

nrv.  3.  THs  powbbs  or  thk  two  TcenrmB. 
XI ;  S-6.  714r-724.  And  if  any  one  willelh  to  hurt  them,  jire  godh 
forth  oni  of  their  moufA,  and  devoureth  their  adversariet.  And  if  any 
one  toilleth  to  hurt  them,  Ite  must  thue  be  killed. — These  have  potcer  to 
lock  vp  the  heaven,  that  the  rain  pour  not  down  during  the  days  of  their 
propheiying.  And  they  have  potoer  over  the  toaters,  to  turn  them  into 
blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth,  at  often  cu  they  ehali  vtill,  with  every 
plague. 

714.  Not  merely  a  being  willing  negatively,  but  by  a  positive  act 
of  the  will  is  expressed  in  the  Crreek  phrase. — To  hurt  means  to  act 

■  injuriously  or  unjustly  :  see  6  ;  6  :  7 ;  2,3. 

715.  .Fire  denotes  symbolieally  (aa  congruity  requires  us  to  take  the 
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term  here)  an  trndefioed  meaiie  of  desolation  or  destruction  (we  on 
£45).  It  must  obviously  be  interpreted  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
symbol,  from  vhich  it  proceeds.  Thus,  from  an  ecclesiastical  sym- 
bol the  means  of  offence  must  be  ecclesiastical,  and  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  symbolized. — This  is  one  of  the 
particulars,  which  have  led  many  to  suppose,  that  Enoch  and  Elijah 
or  Mosea  and  Elijah  aie  symbolized  by  the  two  testifiera.  But  with- 
out any  good  reoeoo.  Granting,  for  instance,  that  the  precedent  of 
Elijah's  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  (2  Egs.  1 ;  10-14)  has  been 
had  in  view,  how  does  this  show  in  the  least,  that  Elijah  is  a  party 
symbolized  by  the  testifiers?  The  Apocalypse  is  almost  wholly  framed 
upon  precedents.  Yet  in  no  other  instance,  that  I  am  aware  of,  does 
any  one  suppose  the  precedents  to  be  the  things  signified.  Why,  then, 
in  this  ?  Indeed,  in  the  instance  before  us  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  the  case  of  Elijah  has  been  had  in  view  at  &U ;  for  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven,  and  for  fire  to  go  out  of  the  month  are  very 
different  things,  and  have  very  different  significations.  We  may, 
however,  have  suggested  to  us  by  Elijah's  case  a  useful  guide  to  the 
meaning  here.  When  the  disciples  asked  Jesus  (Lu.  9  ;  54)  ;  "  Wilt 
thou,  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume 
them,  as  Elias  did  ?  Ue  answered ;  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  of.  And  he  went  to  another  village."  The  sentiments  of  the 
disciples  and  of  Jesus  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  two 
Uispen  sat  ions  and  their  representatives,  and  to  show  the  weapons,  to 
which  each  would  appropriately  have  recourse.  "  An  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  was  the  rule  of  the  Law :  while  the  precept 
of  the  Grospel  is ;  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him :  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink ;  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head."  This  is  the  fire,  wherewith  the  Church  of  Christ  devours  its 
adversaries. 

715-716.  Ooelh  out  of  their  mouth,  and  devtmreth  their  adveraariet. 
Let  us  compare  some  other  passages,  and  the  meaning  will  be  sufii- 
ciently  apparent.  C.  1;  le  :  2;  12,  16:  'Out  of  the  great  High 
Priest's  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,' '  with  which  he  fighu  . 
against  his  adversaries.'  '  With  it,  too,  he  smites  the  nations.'  '  And 
tlie  remnant  of  the  beast's  armies  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  him  that 
sat  on  the  horse,  which  sword  cometh  forth  out  of  his  mouth'  (19 ;  Id, 
21).  Now,  in  what  sense  has  Christ  ever  smitten  his  enemies  ?  Cer 
tainly  not  visibly,  and  with  a  literal  sword.  The  statements  must, 
then,  be  interpreted  spiritually,  providentially,  or  ecclesiastically ;  or, 
if  politically,  in  a  modified  sense.  An  expression  nearly  similar  to 
the  one  before  us,  and  to  be  similarly  interpreted,  may  be  found  in  C. 
20 1  9 ;  "  Fire  came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  devoured 
tlicm."    See  also  C.  13 ;  13.    The  precedent  of  the  passage  before 
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UB  leads  to  the  Bame  interpretation.  It  is  in  Je.  S ;  14 ;  "  Because  ye 
speak  this  werd,  I  will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire,  and  this 
people  wood,  and  it  shall  devour  them."  See  also  3  Go.  11 ;  20 ;  "  Ye 
Btifier  it,  .  .  .  if  a  man  devoar  you."  And  Eze.  20 ;  47.  In  4  Ezra 
13 ;  4,  10,  27 ;  '  The  Ueasiah  breathea  forth  fire,  and  oonsnmeB  hia 
enemies.'  Id  Enoch  61 ;  4 ;  '  The  word  of  his  mouth  shall  destroy  all 
sinnerB.'  But  the  two  last  paseages  determine  nothing;  since  they 
refer  to  a  time  future. — Observe,  that  it  is  not  said  their  mouAt,  but 
mouth.  This  expression  can  only  have  reference  to  the  thing  signified, 
which  it  shows  to  be  substantially  one.  And  bo  the  Churches  of  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  are.  They  form  the  one  Church  of  God ;  and 
they  are  so  exhibited  in  the  Apocalypse,  aa  I  shall  show  on  C.  12  ; 
13.  They  have  as  it  were  but  one  mouth.  They  speak  the  same 
language.  And  the  fulminations  of  their  mouth  are  alike  directed 
against  the  same  adversaries,  the  enemies  of  God. 

717-718.  The  first  clause  of  the  second  sentence  verbally,  and  the 
whole  of  it  substantially,  is  identical  with  the  first.  The  sentence  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  introduced  to  suit  the  metrical  or  sti- 
choical  arrangement. 

The  two  sentences  may  have  been  intended  to  convey,  that  the 
tbingB  signified  were  so  entirely  under  the  special  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  all  attempts  of  their  enemies  must  be  fmstrated,  and 
'  all  their  adversaries  made  to  perish.'  And  just  so  of  the  Churches 
of  God  it  may  be  said,  that  '  no  weapon  formed  against  them  can 
finally  prosper ;'  for  Christ,  their  head,  "  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet."  From  time  to  time  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  have  been  destroyed-,  and  she  hath  gone  on  in  her  Lord's 
name  '  conquering,  and  that  she  may  conquer.' 

Instances  must  necessarily  arise  in  a  Eymbolization  at  once  twofold, 
generic,  and  particular,  in  which  details  are  only  partially,  or  perhaps 
not  at  all  applicable  to  one  or  more  of  the  things  signified.  In  the 
instance  under  consideration,  the  statements  appear  less  applicable  to 
the  Church  of  the  Law  than  to  that  of  the  Gospel,  and  Bcarcely  at  all 
to  John  Baptist  individually.  It  should  he  home  in  mind  however, 
that,  while  a  distinction  exists  between  the  Churches,  it  is  only  as 
forming  two  divisions  of  the  same  thing;  and  they  may  thus  be 
regarded  (aa  they  appear  to  be  here)  as  forming  one  Church,  and  be 
spoken  of  accordingly. 

XI;  6.  719.  These  have  power  [oimUlu>riit/].  Itdoes  not  necesBuily 
follow,  that  they  use  their  power.  Indeed,  from  the  absence  here  of 
the  affirming  clause,  which  is  generally  introduced  in  similar  cases, 
we  are  led  to  suppose,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  he  affirmed  that  they 
do.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  exposition 
will  then  be  perfectly  easy,  it  will  be  safest  to  assume  the  other  view, 
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ia  order  to  show  how  an  inteipretattoiL  may  be  giren  in  coDformity 
vith  it. — To  lock  up.  The  original  word  expresses  more  than  mere 
shotting.  It  signifies  to  lock  up,  so  that  no  one  shall  open  :  cp.  3 ; 
7 :  20 ;  3.  The  Jews  supposed,  that  the  rain  was  kept  locked  up  in  bags 
in  the  heaven  ready  for  use. — 2^  heaom  of  the  symbolic  scenery  must 
of  conrse  be  primarily  intended. — In  this  item,  again,  our  thoughts 
are  carried  back  to  Elijah's  history.  S.  James  says  of  him ;  "  He 
prayed  earnestly,  that  it  might  not  rain.  And  it  rained  cot  on  the 
earth  for  3J  years," — the  duration  (as  we  have  just  seen)  of  the  two 
testiSers'  prophesying,  and  during  which  they  had  authority  to  close 
the  heaven.  Doubtless,  this  event  in  Elijah's  history  has  furnished 
the  symbolical  expressions  here. 

720.  That  (A«  rain  pour  not  doien.  The  expression  differs  from  S. 
James's  in  C.  6  ;  17,  18.  Here  a  substantive  is  introduced  as  a  nomi- 
native to  the  verb ;  and  this  has  led  me  to  suppose,  that  possibly  a 
torrent  of  rain  is  intended.  If  so,  the  oharacter  of  the  symbol  would 
be  completely  reversed.  Bain  in  refreshing  showers  is,  as  a  fertitiEer, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  heaven's  blessings.  The  Oneirocritics  then 
explain  it  of  '  all  manner  of  good  things.'  But  rain,  coming  down  in 
torrents  like  a  water-spout,  is  a  desolating  scourge  (Pindar  Isthm.  Od. 
6).  However,  I  will  content  myself  with  this  suggestion,  and  not 
rest  anything  upon  it ;  because  such  a  construction  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  accord  so  well  with  the  context  as  the  nsual  one ;  and  because 
it  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  adopted  by  any  expositor.  I 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  interpretation  given  of  a  gentle  rain  by 
the  Oneirocritics  will  exhibit  the  true  meaning  here.  Cp.  Ps.  68 ;  9; 
"  Thou,  0  God  I  eentest  a  gracious  rain  upon  thine  inheritance  to 
refresh  it,  when  it  was  weary."  See  also  Ps,  72 ;  6.  But,  more  espe- 
cially, rain  denotes  spiritual  influences,  and  instruction  in  the  way  of 
godliness.  Ho.  10  ;  12 ;  "  Seek  Jehovah,  till  he  rain  righteousness 
upon  you."  Ho.  6 ;  3  ;  "  He  shall  come  to  ns  as  the  rain,"  &c.  Do. 
32 ;  2  ;  "  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain."  Job  29  ;  22-3  ;  "  They 
waited  for  me  as  for  the  rain,"  &o.  Is.  56;  10-11;  "As  the  rain 
Gometh  down,  Ac. ;  so  shall  my  word  be  "  (fee.  Is.  44  ;  ^-4 ;  "  I  will 
pour  oat  waters  upon  the  thirsty,  ...  I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy 
seed,"  &c.  Zee.  14 ;  17 ;  "  Whoso  will  not  come  up  .  .  .  unto  Jeru- 
salem to  worship  the  Lord,  even  upon  them  shall  he  no  rain."  Is.  6  ; 
6 ;  "  I  will  command  the  clouds,  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it,"  sc. 
my  vineyard,  the  house  of  Israel.  The  last  two  texts  seem  to  have 
been  the  precedents  here. 

721.  During  the  dayt  of  their  projAasy.  Tht  days,  k.  the  1260  days 
of  ve,  3. — If  we  were  to  take  the  word  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  pre- 
dicting future  events,  the  clause  would  be  susceptible  of  two  interpre- 
tations.   It  might  either  mean  during  the  time  that  they  prophesied, 
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or  during  the  time  that  waa  occupied  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
Ithecy.  But  the  use  of  the  vord  throughout  the  book  shows,  thai  this 
is  Dot  the  eense  in  which  it  is  used.  And  its  true  sense,  namely, 
teaching  by  inspiration,  will  admit  ouly  of  the  former  meaning.  The 
same  is  involved  in  the  manifest  reference  to  the  1260  days.  So  that 
the  meaning  will  be  literally  during  the  IZ&O  dayt  of  their  prtaehxng  oi 
tninistry.    See  on  698, 

722.  And  ihey  have  power.  The  repetition  of  these  words  appears  to 
be  intended  to  marlc  a  parallelism  of  divtsioo  between  the  sentences, 
which  they  commence ;  and  this,  probably  with  the  view  (as  will 
appear  presently)  to  indicate  a  diffeience  of  reference  in  the  two  sen- 
tences, either  as  to  time,  or  subject,  or  both. — Over  the  toatert.  The 
A.  V.  in  dropping  the  article  loses  the  very  point  of  the  expression. 
Not  waters  in  general  and  literally  are  meant,  but '  the  waters  vhdre 
the  whore  sitteth,  which  are  peoples,  &c.'  (17 ;  15),  and  of  them  a  part 
only,  perhaps  those  which  are  spoken  of  under  the  third  vial,  aa 
'  becoming  blood.' 

723.  To  turn  them  into  blood  must  be  to  render  them  pollnted,  and 
unfit  to  sustain  life :  and  this  would  mean  in  respect  of  '  peoples  and 
nations'  a  etat«  of  commotion  and  warfare,  and  a  disorganized  condi- 
tion of  the  body  politic  (see  on  545);  though  in  this  instance  a  sense 
more  in  keeping  with  an  ecclesiastical  symbol  should  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  clause.  Moses's  turning  the  waters  of  Egypt  into 
blood  (Ex.  7 ;  17  ss.)  appears  to  have  been  had  in  view. 

724.  Atid  to  amite  the  earth.  In  the  absence  of  any  indication  to 
the  contrary  we  are  bound  to  suppose  the  symbolic  earth,  signifying 
Judea,  to  be  meant.— With  every  plague,  i.e.,  stroke  or  infliction.  The 
armies  of  horse  had  power  to  smite  with  three  plagues,  the  vial-angels 
with  seven,  these  testifiers  with  every  plague. — We  may  note,  too,  that 
the  testifiers  destroy  both  by  fire  and  water.  Tbey  devour  by  sending 
forth  flames  of  fire,  and  they  kill  by  stopping  the  sources  of  water 
and  converting  the  existing  waters  into  blood. 

719-724.  Ve.  6  is  marked  out  (as  I  have  observed)  into  two  parts 
(719-721  and  722-724)  by  the  parallelism  of  their  commen cements. 
The  former  part  may  relato  to  the  time  of  the  testifiers'  vpo^ao  or 
prophesying  :  the  latter  to  that  of  their  imprapta  or  testifying.  For 
these  may  be  two  distinct  periods.  'The  prophesying'  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  1260  days  of  the  joint  ministries  of  John  Baptist 
and  Jesus ;  '  the  testifying'  may  be  the  period  of  the  contemporaneous 
existence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensations,  say  from  a.l.  I 
to  70.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  shall  have  a  useful  guide  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  paesi^.  The  former  part  must  be  interpreted  in 
reference  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  two  religions ;  the 
other  in  reference  to  tlie  religions  themselves.     Taking  this  guide. 
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then,  we  advert  first  to  the  personificationB.  And,  hy  leferriDg  to 
C.  12 ;  7-12,  we  may  be  asgieted  in  underatanding  how,  during  the 
minifitriea  of  John  and  Jeeiis,  the  heavenly  iofluences  may  have  been 
Mid  to  have  been  in  part  stopped  up.  That  passage  {as  I  shall  show 
in  the  exposition  of  it)  relates  to  the  same  period  as  the  1260  days  of 
the  testifiers'  prophesying,  that  is,  to  the  time  of  the  miniatries  of 
John  and  Jesus.  It  describes  the  letting  loose  of  Beelzebub  and  his 
legions  upon  the  earth,  and  declares  that '  woe'  would  come  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  consequence  thereof.  From  collation  of  it 
I  infer,  that  a  counteraction  of  the  Ufe-giving  dews  of  the  Divino 
Spirit,  in  consequence  of  an  extrordinary  liberty  being  specially  ac- 
corded to  Satan  and  his  angels  by  the  Mediator  during  His  ministry, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  manifest,  that  His  own  power  was  greater 
than  Satan's,  is  in  part  intended.  And  in  part  there  is  doubtless 
meant  what  Jesus  himself  spoke  of,  usiog  the  very  figure  which  had 
just  been  used  here ;  "  I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth,  and  what 
will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled"  (Ln.  12 ;  49  ss.) :  and  again ; '  I  send 
you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  .  .  .  The  brother  shall 
deliver  up  the  brother  to  death.  Think  not,  that  I  am  come  to  send 
peace  on  the  earth,  Ac'  (Ht.  10;  16-42).  But,  more  especially,  the 
withholding  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  consequently  of  the 
necessary  instruction  in  "the  truth,"  and  of  the  visible  founding  of 
the  Church,  is  contemplated.  '  The  Spirit  could  not  be  given,  until 
Jesus  was  glorified.'  He  himself  said  ;  "  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Com- 
forter will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  wilt  send  him  uuto 
you."  See  also  Mt.  9 ;  6,  8.  This  may  suffice  to  show,  what  is  meant 
by  the  first  part.  Turn  we  now  to  the  second.  And  here  I  would 
first  observe,  that,  as  I  suppose  the  same  period  to  be  more  imme- 
diately referred  to  in  it,  that  is  referred  to  in  the  verses  following 
those  just  mentioned  in  C.  12,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  seven 
following  chapters,  the  more  full  symbolization  of  the  things  signified 
may  be  found  in  tbcise  verses  and  chapters,  and  the  more  full  exposi- 
tion in  my  comments  thereon.  In  particular,  whatever  is  meant  hy 
'turning  the  waters  into  blood'  in  the  third  vial  is  meant  by  the 
same  expression  here  ;  and  what  is  meant  by  '  pouring  out  upon  the 
earth  the  seven  plagues  from  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  Ood '  (15 ;  8  : 
16 ;  1)  is  also  meant  here  by  '  smiting  the  earth  with  every  plague.' 
The  nature  of  the  infliction  may  in  part  he  judged  of  from  the  words 
of  our  Lord  just  referred  to ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  these  had  only  an 
incipient  fulfilment  during  his  ministry,  and  were  intended  to  apply 
in  their  fulness  to  the  early  times  of  his  Church.  The  persecutions, 
commotions,  and  wars,  which  ensued  on  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
are  also  and  more  especially  contemplated.  The  personal  and  family 
and  social  contentions  between  converted  and  unconverted  Jews  were 
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obviguely  due  to  the  action  of  the  two  religions.  And  with  scarcely 
leaa  prophet;  may  the  peneontioni  of  Chrietiaus  by  Jews,  and  of 
both  by  the  Bomans,  and  the  war  which  the  latter  levied  npon  the 
Jews  (and  which  penecntione  and  war  affected  mora  or  Isbb  the  snr- 
roanding  nations,  and  excited  commotions  among  them), — with 
scarcely  less  propriety  may  these  be  attributed  to  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions;  inaamucb  as  (with  however  little  reatton)  they 
were  the  caufies,  which  gave  occasion  to  them. — Seeing,  however,  that 
it  is  not  certain,  that  the  distinction  into  two  periods  which  I  have 
oaaumed  has  really  been  contemplated,  let  me  add  here,  that,  even  if 
it  have  not  been,  the  exposition  I  have  given  will  hold  good.  The 
vene  as  a  whole  may  have  generally  a  double  reference,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Episode,  some  clauses  in  it  referring  more  strongly  than  others, 
or  even  exclusively,  to  the  corporate  bodies,  and  some  to  their  peisoni- 
fications.  Such  a  varying  reference  would  (aa  I  have  before  observed) 
DecessarUy  result  from  carrying  on  a  twofold  symbolization,  in  con- 
sequence of  adopting  the  principle  of  personification.  And  be  it 
observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  sapposition  of  such  a  doable  symboli- 
zation in  this  instance  has  arisen  from  the  apparently  plain  refer- 
ence of  some  of  the  statements  to  individuals,  and  the  equally  plun 
reference  of  others  to  corporate  bodies.  The  solution,  it  seemed, 
could  be  found  only  in  the  hypotheeie  of  two  persons  having  been 
made  types  of  two  corporate  bodies.  And  in  accordance  herewith 
Elliott  has  said  ;  "  If  Christ's  explanation  [in  C.  1 ;  20]  be  followed, 
the  two  Witnesses  symbolize  Churebes  in  one  point  of  view,  as  well  aa 
individuals  in  another." 

DIV.  4.    tax  PBR3R0UTI0S,  SLAnOHTXR,  AND  OOVTUItELIOUS  TEZATMHNT 

or  THX  rwo  TSBTiHBss. 

XI ;  7-10.  725-740.  And  when  they  thail  have  ended  their  fee- 
ing, the  wild  betul  which  u  atcending  out  of  the  abysi  v?iU  make  tear  with 
them,  and  will  ctmjwer  them,  and  kill  them,  and  [caute]  their  eorpae  [to 
lie]  upon  the  broad  [street]  of  the  cUy,~the  great  [ri'y],  which  ia  called 
spiTilually  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  their  Lord  uxm  crwcijied. — And 
\some\  out  of  the  peoples,  and  tribes,  and  tongue;  and  nations  dc  aeetheir 
corpse  three  and  a  half  dayt,  and  suffer  not  their  corpses  to  be  ptU  in 
a  lamb. — And  they  tcAo  are  dwelling  upon  the  earth  do  rejoice  over  tAem, 
and  exult;  and  will  send  gifts  to  one  another;  because  these  two  prophet* 
tormented  those  that  dwell  upon  the  earth. 

725.  Ended.  Not  completed  or  perfected  merely,  but  finished :  see 
oil  683,  and  cp.  on  430.  Elliott,  however,  has  laboured  to  make  it 
appear,  that  being  made  complete,  without  being  brought  to  an  end, 
is  meant.  But  he  baa  done  so,  by  his  own  admission,  merely  because 
the  other  sense  would  not  suit  his  interpretation.     He  seeks  to  Justify 
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biB reDderin^, — "when  theyBhatthave  made  their  teetimoiiy complete," 
by  referring  to  Heb.  9 ;  6  ("  accompliehiag  the  eervice  of  God"),  and 
to  some  other  paasages  aUo  relating  to  the  functions  of  tbe  priests; 
and  he  argues,  that,  as  the  priests  fulfilled  their  functions,  vithout 
terminating  their  office,  so  the  witnesses  may  have  completed  their 
testimony  without  terminating  their  ofiBcial  character.  Now,  (1). 
the  phiaaes  in  the  passages  referred  to  are  not  identical  with  the  one 
before  us,  and  the  differences  destroy  all  parallelism.  (2).  In  those 
passages  the  Greek  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  bringing  to  an  end  or 
'  doing  the  dnty '  of  tbe  priestly  office,  rather  than  of  making  it  com- 
plete or  perfect:  and  so  far  the  passages  make  against  Elliott's  ren- 
dering. (3).  To  make  the  cases  parallel  Elliott  ought  to  show,  that 
the  witnesses  have  on  office,  as  the  priests  had,  distinct  from  their 
functions.  But  this  he  cannot  do.  The  witnesses  appear  to  have 
received  their  designation  simply  from  tbe  acts  they  performed.  And 
when  they  cease  to  testify  jointly,  they  cease  to  be  the  two  testifiers. 
Elliott,  by  his  very  attempt  to  turn  the  word  from  its  natnral  meaning, 
admits  this.  For,  if  they  did  not  cease  to  be  testifiers,  when  their 
testimony  was  brought  to  an  end,  why  should  he  seek  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  it  is  not  said,  that  their  testimony  was  ended?  (4).  The 
truth  is,  that  the  passages  he  cites  do  not  avail  him  at  all ;  for,  by 
bis  own  showing,  what  they  indicate  is,  that  the  office  (in  a  case 
where  such  exists)  is  not  neceBsorily  tenuinated  by  the  cessation 
for  a  time  of  the  function  ;  wberess  what  he  requires  is,  that  they 
should  show,  that  the  function  is  not  tenuinated.  Elliott  further 
iliustrates  his  view  by  asserting,  that  it  might  have  been  said  of  John 
Baptist, — '  when  be  shall  have  finished  his  testimony,  the  Afessiah 
shall  increase,  but  he  shall  decrease,' — without  necessarily  implying 
the  final  termination  of  his  testimony.  But  the  eases  are  not  parallel. 
Glliott  supposes  the  witnesses  to  continue  their  testifying  after  the 
time  of  their  slaughter.  Therefore,  to  make  the  cases  analogous, 
John  should  be  supposed  to  testify  after  his  death.  After  all,  how- 
ever, Elliott  allows,  that  his  rendering  is  "less  natural"  than  the 
other,  and  that  it  is  only  to  bo  justified  on  the  ground  of  '  the  great- 
ness and  strength  of  the  difficulties,'  which  attend  the  more  natural 
rendering.  Any  hypothetical  case,  then,  that  will  not  be  attended  by 
such  difficulties,  will  suffice  to  set  aside  his  argument,  and  to  show 
that  the  difficulties  he  finds  arise  wholly  from  his  erroneous  scheme  of 
interpretation. — Teiti/ying  is  the  act  of  giving  testimony  ;  whereas 
Teitim(»ty  (see  the  A.Y.)  is  the  thing  testified  or  the  evidence  given ; 
and  for  it  another  word  is  used  in  C.  IS  ;  5, 

726.  The  wild  bea»l.  is  introduced  in  a  way,  which  implies,  that  the 
thing  signified  would  he  at  once  recognized  by  the  author's  readers. 
No  previous  mention  hod  been  mode  of  it,  yet  it  is  brought  on  the 
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scene  u  '  the  wild  beast,' — which  could  only  be,  becauee  it  was  the 
only  ODO  of  the  kind,  and  well  known  to  all.  This  fumishee  one 
guide  to  the  meaning;  since,  for  the  symbol  to  have  been  readily 
underatood  by  the  first  readen,  what  waa  meant  by  it  mnat  have  been 
then  in  existence.  Indeed,  that  it  was  so  is  actually  stated  in  the 
expieeaion  vAich  it  oKending,  which  must  mean  that  the  beast  was  in 
course  of  emergence  at  the  time  of  the  angel's  speaking,  that  is,  at 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Vision  had  arrived,  or  rather  at  that  to  which 
this  anticipative  sketch  extends,  namely,  to  a.d.  69.  If  the  addition  to 
the  designation  of '  the  beast'  had  been  introduced  merely  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  should  donbtless  have  read  only  '  the  beast  from  th« 
abjea,' — A  wild  beast  signifies,  in  every  precedent  in  which  the  sym- 
bol occnrs,  a  heathen  power,  which  ruthlessly  oppresses  ot  persecutes 
the  people  of  God,  or  ravages  their  territory.  This  sense  onght, 
therefore,  to  be  attached  to  it  here.  If  it  be,  and  if  the  power  was  in 
existence  in  a.d.  1  or  69,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  power  was  meant. 
It  could  only  be  the  Roman.  This  may  suffice  at  present  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  signification  of  this  symbol ;  and  the  attainment 
of  moro  accuracy  may  be  reserved,  until  we  arrive  at  the  place,  where 
the  two  beasts  are  formally  brought  on  the  scene. — Some  copies 
describe  this  beast  as  Ae  fourth.  The  reckoning  must  bo  thus.  1. 
The  dragon  of  C.  12.  2,  3.  The  beasts  of  C.  13.  4.  The  beast  ff^m 
the  abyss  of  G.  17.  However,  the  reading  has  very  little  authority. — 
Which  (ueendeth.  Elliott  has  rendered  the  clause,  '  The  beast  that  is 
to  sacend.'  And  he  has  sought  to  justify  this  rendering  by  the  fol- 
lowing arguments.  1.  The  time  present  cannot  be  meant;  for, 
"  where  ia  the  vision  describing  the  beast  as  exhibited  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  of  time  in  the  act  of  ascending?"  2.  'In  a  later  vision 
(17 ;  8)  the  beast  is  described  as  "  about  to  ascend  from  the  abyss."' 
3.  "  It  must  therefore  be  in  the  same  future  sense  as  in  John  22 ; 
17  ;  '  I  ascend,  or  am  shout  to  ascend,  to  my  Father.'"  In  reference 
to  the  first  two  arguments  I  answer,  that,  on  my  scheme  of  ioterpre- 
ttition,  both  passages  will  be  found  to  be  capable  of  being  taken 
literally : — at  the  epoch  to  which  this  text  relates  the  beast  was 
'ascending;'  at  that  to  which  C.  17;  8  refers  he  was  'about  to 
ascend.'  The  incompatibility  with  the  present  tense  then,  which, 
according  to  Elliott,  necessitates  a  departure  from  the  literal  reudering, 
does  not  exist  in  the  Vision,  but  in  his  scheme.  Moreover,  C.  17 ;  8 
alone  is  sufHcient  to  condemn  his  rendering ;  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
what  the  Greek  would  have  been,  if  the  sense  had  been  such  as  he 
gives  to  the  clause  before  us;  and  it  also  seems  to  imply  two  ascents. 
So,  too,  is  tlie  other  text  to  which  he  refers,  by  showing  that  the  verb 
ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  present  tense ;  and  thus  the  sense  be  lelt 
free  to  be  governed  by  the  context     And  this  leoda  us  to  observe. 
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tliat  in  this  iDstttnce,  as  well  tis  in  that  just  ooticed  (725),  the  ques- 
tion is  not  properly  one  of  translation.  Elliott  himself  could  scarcely 
deny,  that  he  is  interpreting,  and  not  faithfully  translating  the  origi- 
nal, when  he  gives  such  lenderings. — Out  of  the  ahyn.  The  abyss  or 
bottomless  pit  of  the  infernal  regions,  being  the  most  damnatory  de- 
signation, is  specially  used  to  distinguish  that  portion  of  tbe  beast, 
vbicb  becomes  tbe  destroying  power,  and  under  which  '  he  goes  into 
perdition'  (17;  11),  For  the  beast  is  only  "about  to  ascend"  in  this 
character  at  ao  late  an  epoch  as  that  in  Ch.  17,  say  about  A.n.  68  (17; 
8,  10).  Hence  this  designation  fixes  (as  will  appear  hereafter)  the 
date  of  this  war  to  be  that  of  the  war  waged  by  the  Romans  against 
the  Jews,  a.d.  67-70.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  beast  comes  up  at  the 
first  as  "  the  beast  from  the  sea"  (the  Julian  dynasty)-,  subsequently, 
and  in  contradistinction  from  the  former,  as  "  the  beast  from  tbe 
earth"  (the  Flavian  dynasty),  which  dynasty  has  also  given  to  it,  in 
order  to  affix  to  it  a  special  stigma  as  being  the  destroyer  of  Ood's 
ancient  people,  the  designation  of  "  the  beast  from  the  abyss."  But, 
while  this  designation  is  appropriate  to  the  latter  dynasty,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  tbe. two  beasts  ar«  so  intimately  and  inseparably 
connected,  as  being  symbols  of  what  is  viewed  as  one  thing  (namely, 
tbe  dynasty  of  tbe  twelve  Ctesars),  that  tbe  one  necessarily  implies 
the  other  :  or,  perhaps  it  might  more  accurately  be  said,  that  there  is 
properly  but  one  beast,  only  he  is  regarded  in  different  places  and  at 
different  times  under  diverse  aspects  or  phases  of  his  career.  And 
bence  what  is  predicated  of  him  under  one  phase,  as  being  specially 
applicable  to  that  phase,  may  also  be  true  of  him,  though  not  in  tbe 
same  degree,  under  another  phase. 

727-729.  Compare  tbe  phrases  used  here  with  those  in  C.  13.  C. 
11  ;  7  ;  To  ffrfftiov  .  ,  .  ■rotT/ira  ftxr  Avrtai/  7niKtp.av,  koi  I'un^crci  ai/ntm,  kox 
dnwcTwci  avrcnit.  C.  13  ;  5 ;  "  Power  was  given  t™  ^r/puo  ■Kixqtrai  [Qy. 
vokti>.ar\,  to  the  betut  to  make  [v>ar]  42  months  "  (tbe  3^  years  of  Nero's 
persecution).  Ve.  7 ;  "  And  it  was  given  hira  iroXt^n'  roaynu  nera 
Ttav  dyudv,  KOI  viKqaiu  avrovs,  to  make  tear  with  the  saints,  and  to  eon- 
guer  them."  Ve.  15 ;  Speaking  of  tbe  second  beast,  "  be  maketb  as 
many  as  would  not  worship  tbe  image  of  the  [first]  beast,  ura  i.vo- 
KTavbuxn,  that  they  should  be  killed."  Comparing  the  two  paest^es,  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  the  same  war  is  referred  to  in  both  places  (at  least 
in  one  of  the  clauses  in  C.  13),  or  that  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
Bomans  under  Yeapasian  against  the  Jews  is  the  war  intended  ?  If 
these  two  points  are  unquestionable,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  war 
is  spoken  of  in  C.  13  as  being  begun  under  the  first  beast  (say  Nero), 
but  as  consummated  in  tbe  slaughter  of  the  testifying  saints  only 
under  tbe  second  (say  Vespasian),  that  is,  the  testifiers  are  slain  by 
tbe  beast  from  the  abyss.     Let  it  also  be  observed,  that  the  insertion 
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in  C.  13 ;  7  of  the  clause  toith  &e  taiiitt  showB  plainly,  that  either 
Jews,  or  Christians,  oi  both  must  be  meant.  We  may  also  call  to 
mind  here,  that,  while  the  beaet  is  thus  said  '  to  conquer '  the  saints, 
they  also, — namely,  they  who  are  'with  the  lamb'  in  his  war  with 
the  beast  (17;  14: 19;  19), — are  repeatedly  said  to  'conquer'  (see  2; 
7,  &o.);  audit  is  only 'those  whoconquerthe  beast,' that  receive  the 
reward  (15;  2).  The  beast  conquers  with  lespect  to  the  body  and 
this  life :  the  saints  conquer  with  respect  to  the  soul  and  the  future 
state. 

XI ;  8.  730.  And  [wiU  catt  or  cause  to  lie]  their  corjate.  It  is  usual 
to  supply  the  omitted  verb  thus :  their  corpse  shall  tie  or  be.  To  me 
it  seems  both  more  probable,  that  it  is  intended  to  attribute  this  act 
equally  with  the  preceding  to  the  beaet,  and  also  more  ueual  to  supply 
a  deficiency  by  the  insertion  of  a  word,  that  has  been  used  before. 
The  verb  irouu  is  used  in  such  a  variety  of  Bensea  in  C.  18  (yix.  to 
practise  or'continue,  make,  exercise,  cause,  do,  force,  perform),  that  it 
may  without  more  violence  to  its  proper  sense  be  here  taken  techni- 
cally to  mean  to  make  to  lie. — The  true  reading  is  corpse,  and  not  corpses. 
The  use  of  the  singular,  in  conjunction  with  the  subsequent  use  of 
the  plural,  may  be  thought  to  show,  that  the  thing  signified  by  the  ' 
two  testifiers  was  regarded  as  being  essentially  one  ;  and  perhaps  the 
intention  may  have  been  to  intimate,  that  here  one  Church  only  is 
contemplated.  At  any  rate,  the  two  being  founded  on  one  bipartite 
covenant  ore  essentially  one.  The  recognized  oneness  may  suggest, 
how  that  may  be  predicated  of  the  symbol  as  a  whole,  which  in  the 
reality  is  true  only  of  one  member  or  portion  of  it.  It  is  a  curiona 
coincidence,  and  one  which  may  be  thought  typical  of  the  two  testi- 
fying Churches  passing  into  one,  that  in  a.d.  64  (Acts  six),  twelve 
disciples  of  John  joined  themselves  to  the  communion  of  the  tuxlve 
apostles  of  the  Lord.  The  twenty-four  might  be  deemed  a  figure  of  - 
the  reunion  in  one  of  the  Church  of  all  time. — On  the  hroad  [street]  or 
place,  the  square  or  forum.  The  word  is  that  from  which  plateau  hoa 
been  derived.  Cp.  Je.  5 ;  1 ;  "  Run  ye  to  and  fro  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof." — Of  [the] 
city.  The  omission  of  the  article  here  appeared  to  Middleton  so 
opposed  to  Glreek  usage,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  ought 
to  be  inscribed,  though  there  is  no  ATSS.  authority  for  it.  He  did  not 
perceive,  that  a  different  construction  to  that  which  he  hod  in  bis 
mind  was  possible.  Perhaps  it  was  intended,  that  we  should  read  on 
the  hroad,  the  great  eily.  Still,  inasmuch  as,  if  that  had  been  the  case, 
three  articles  would  piohably  have  been  used  (cp.  2  ;  12  :  8 ;  3),  and 
the  relative  position  of  the  words  been  difi'erent,  I  have  not  ventured 
to  depart  fVom  the  usual  rendering. 

731.  The  great  city.     To  prove  that  Borne  is  meant  it  is  frequently 
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aeaerted,  that  the  epithet  great  is  uevei  applied  in  the  Apiicalypee  to 
any  other  city  thao  Babylon.  Granting  that  this  were  tme,  vhat 
would  it  amount  to  ?  Only  two  cities  heeides  Babylon  are  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse,  the  one  here  spoken  of,  and  the  new  Jerusalem  in 
C.  21,  of  which  the  appropriate  epithet  is  the  holy.  What  room  was 
there,  then,  for  any  different  application  ?  Or  what  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  non-occnrrence  in  (u»  instances ;  or,  indeed,  in  one  only 
on  the  view  of  those  who  advance  this  argument?  But  in  truth  this 
is  an  unsupported  assertion,  which  simply  begs  the  question  at  issue, 
I  contend,  that  it  is  applied  to  another  city  besides  Babylon  both 
here  and  in  C.  16 ;  19.  In  the  received  text  it  is  also  applied  to  the 
new  Jerusalem  in  G.  21 ;  10.  The  argument,  then,  is  plainly  worth- 
less. And  it  is  evident,  that  such  an  epithet  might  be  applied  with 
propriety  to  the  metropolis  of  any  country. — Which  is  ealUd  spiritually, 
that  is,  when  spoken  of  by  its  mystical,  and  not  its  literal  appellation. 
Stuart  says ;  "  t.e.,  the  literal  name  is  not  given  in  this  diBcourse,  but 
such  an  one  as  describes  its  condition  and  character  in  a  spiritual  or 
moral  sense,  Wbat  the  character  of  Sodom  was,  see  in  Gen.  Cs.  18, 
19,  cp.  2  Fe.  2;  6.  Wbat  that  of  Ugyptvaa  in  respect  to  God's 
people  is  fully  developed  in  Ex.  Cs.  1-15," — Sodom  and  Egypt.  Itis 
made  a  question ;  What  city  is  meant  by  this  designation  ?  Two 
cities  only  can  with  a  show  of  reason  be  supposed  to  be,— Bome  and 
Jerusalem.  The  fact,  that  Borne  has  another  '  spiritual'  name,  vu,, 
Babylon,  ought  to  suffice  to  show,  that  it  could  not  be  meant ;  since 
two  mystical  names  would  scarcely  be  given  to  the  same  city,  and 
could  not  be  without  leading  to  much  confusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  name  Sodom  was  applied  to  Jerusalem  by  the  ancient  prophets, 
and  was  therefore  likely  to  be  so  applied  by  a  Jew  similarly  situated. 
Thus,  Isaiah  saya  (1 ;  10) ;  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of 
Sodom."  See  also  C,  3;  9:  Je.  23;14:  Eze.  16;46  ss. :  23 ;  8. 
Again,  Josephus  (Wart  VI :  36)  says  of  Jerusalem,  that  "  its  inhabi- 
tants were  more  impious  than  those  of  Sodom."  In  the  Sihyl.  Or. 
Bk.  YI.  (ct'rca  a.d.  100)  Judea  is  denounced  as  '  the  land  of  Sodom.' 
And  some  of  the  earliest  expoaitors,  e.g.,  Victorinue  (300),  Primasius, 
(660),  Andreas  (550),  Bede  (735),  Ansbert,  Th.  Aquinas,  Oremius, 
Albert,  Ribeira,  and  recently  Burgh,  have  understood  Jerusalem  t«  be 
meant  here  by  Sodom  and  Egypt.  The  circumstance  of  Jerusalem's 
being  here  called  '  the  great  city,'  while  in  ve.  2  it  is  styled  '  the 
holy  city,'  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  being  cast  off  by  God  from  the 
era  of  this  war,  and  so  having,  at  the  epoch  at  which  the  Episode  has 
now  arrived,  become  altogether  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Babylon.  To 
this  effect  writes  Jerome,  when,  interpreting  this  passage  as  referring 
to  Jerusalem,  he  aays;  "  It  only  lo^t?ie  title  of 'the  holy  city'  (Mt.  27; 
53)  from  the  time,   mhen,    having  r^eettd  the  Oospel-metBage  of  the 
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ApottUt,  iU  day  nf  grace  loo*  ended,  and  it  wot  delivered  «p  to  the  tvn 
destToying  heart,  Vespasian  and  Titiu." — Possibly  the  doBignation 
Sodom  and  Egypt  may  have  been  adopted  in  part  on  account  of  a  mys- 
tery contained  in  it.  For  SoSofia  rat  A'yinrrK  and  Xpurroc  (as  also 
XNOYHISPI,  an  incription  on  a  Gnostic  gem)  each  givea  numeri- 
oally  1480=37  x  40:  and  666  =  37  x  18. 

732.  Where  aUo  tieir  Lord  vxa  eracified.  Their,  not  our,  is  the  trn« 
reading.  And  this  reading  shows,  that  in  this  Division  the  two 
Chnrchea,  and  not  their  typical  representatives,  John  and  Jesns,  must 
be  chiefiy  had  in  view.  The  angelic  hierophant  could  not  consis- 
tently, as  being  a  symbol  of  Jesus,  say  '  our  Lord.'  Cp.  ve.  3 ;  "  my 
two  teatifiera." — This  clause  ougbt  to  he  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
view,  that  Jeniealem  is  intended  ;  for,  as  the  clause  is  added  by  way 
of  more  full  explanation,  there  is  no  ground  for  taking  it  otherwise 
than  literally.  Hen gsten berg's  mode  of  explaining  Sodom  and  Egypt 
to  mean  Jerusalem,  and  then  Jerusalem  to  mean  the  Church  as  dege- 
nerate, is  purely  arbitrary ;  and  it  is  inadmisBihle  on  the  ground,  that 
it  makes  a  figure  within  a  figure,  Jerusalem  being  first  taken  literally 
and  then  symbolically.     See  further  in  Guide,  p.  20. 

XI ;  9.  733.  And  [tome]  of.  The  Greek  preposition  is  partitive 
(cp.  3 ;  9),  and  to  give  its  force  we  must  either  insert  some,  or  render 
peoples,  ifee. — The  peoples,  de.  Here  again  are  the  four  terms  of  uni- 
versality :  see  on  699-700.  In  this  clause  we  have  another  parallel- 
ism with  C.  13.  After  the  quotation  given  above  from  ve.  7  the  text 
runs ;  "  And  power  was  given  to  him  [the  beaal]  over  every  tribe,  and 
people,  and  tongne,  and  nation."  They,  then,  who  insult  the  corpse 
of  the  testifiers  are  subjects  of  the  Roman  beast. 

734.  Do  tee.  The  verb  in  the  present  tense  is  the.  most  approved 
reading.  The  change  may  well  have  been  made,  not  on  account  of 
any  difference  in  the  time  (for  that  tbete  could  not  be),  bnt  in  order 
to  bring  the  parties  vividly  before  the  mind,  as  standing  around  the 
corpse  gazing  upon  it. — Their  corpse  3J  days.  That  is,  for  the  lialf- 
week  of  fatality  (cp.  Da.  9  ;  27).  On  this  account  perhaps,  and  not 
as  having  any  time  exactly  corresponding  to  it  in  the  reality,  the 
number  has  been  assigned.  The  designation,  '  days,'  has  necessarily 
been  adopted  for  congruity  with  the  symbol.  The  dead  bodies 
of  persons  could  not  have  been  represented  as  lying  exposed,  with 
people  gazing  on  them,  for  3^  years ;  still  less,  for  any  longer  pe- 
riod. Hence,  possibly,  a  figurative  meaning  may  attach  to  the 
period  here.— Cp.  Nieodemus .-  20;  3  (cp.  22;  9);  "Here  (in  Pa- 
radise) we  (Enoch  and  Elijah)  have  hitherto  been,  and  have  not 
tasted  death,  but  are  now  about  to  return  at  the  coming  of  Anti- 
christ, being  armed  with  divers  signs  and  miracles,  to  engage  with 
him  in  battle,  and  to  be  slain  by  faim  at  Jerusalem ;  and  to  be  taken 
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up  alive  ttgaiu  into  the  clouds  after  throe  days  and  a  half."  This 
passage  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  great  antiquity  of  three  opinions: 
let,  That  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  the  testifierG ;  2dly,  that  the  testi- 
fiers were  slain  at  Jenisaletu ;  3dly,  that  the  three  days  and  a  half 
were  to  be  taken  literally. — In  Mt.  24;  28,  which  relates  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  a  statement  which  appears  to  be 
parallel  to  this.  "  Where  the  corpse  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together,"  that  is,  the  armies  of  Bome  will  be  gathered 
round  the  dead  body  as  it  were  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

735.  And  do  not  suffer  their  corptes.  Here  on  a,  sudden  is  a  le- 
marhable  change  to  the  plural ;  which  shows  us,  that  while  the  thing 
signified  is  to  be  regarded  as  one,  in  some  respects  or  as  to  certain 
symbolizatious,  in  others  it  is  to  he  viewed  as  distinguished  into  two. 
— To  he  put  in  a  tomb.  Tombs  is  not  the  true  reading.  Aud  this 
indicates  that,  while  the  corpses  are  two,  they  are  regarded  as  being 
BO  intimately  related,  that  they  may  appropriately  be  buried  in  one 
grave.  Wordsworth  contends,  that  we  ought  to  understand  here  a 
monumeTit ;  or  rather,  be  uses  the  plural  monumentt  to  suit  his  exposi- 
tion. But  corpsoB  are  not  put  into  a  monument.  And,  whereas  it  is 
manifestly  the  intention  to  represent  the  bodies  as  being  treated  with 
the  greatest  indignity,  it  would  be  no  indignity  to  refuse  to  erect  a 
monument  to  their  memory.  While,  therefore,  I  allow  fiumtanent  to 
be  the  more  common  sense  of  the  Greek  word,  I  hold  it  to  he  inad- 
missible here.  Kevertheless,  if  it  be  adopted,  the  Benee  will  not  be 
materially  altered  in  one  way  of  viewing  it,  as  stated  by  WemysB. 
He  says,  p.  73 ;  "  In  this  sense,  not  to  sufi'er  a  person  to  be  put  into 
a  monument  denotes,  that  means  will  he  used  to  obliterate  hiB  memory, 
to  the  end  that  his  actions  may  never  be  imitated,  nor  his  cause  re- 
vived."— To  refuse  the  right  of  sepulture,  and  leave  the  body  in  the 
most  public  place,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all  passers  by,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  polluted  heathen,  was  a  height  of  indignity,  which 
admitted  of  but  one  addition  to  it ;  and  that  addition  we  shall  have 
next  to  contemplate.  "  The  Jews,  above  all  people,  were  especially 
solicitous  to  bury  their  dead,  Bee  6e.  23 ;  4,  and  cp.  2  Sa.  21 ;  9- 
13 :  Pb.  79  i  1-3  :  Ec,  6  ;  3  :  Is,  14  ;  18-20 :  22  ;  16  :  23  ;  9  :"  Je. 
36 ;  30. 

XI ;  10.  736,  And  Ihei/  who  are  dwelling  on  the  earth.  This  is  a 
phrase,  which,  as  was  shown  on  571,  denotes  technically  the  oppressors 
of  G^d's  people,  whether  that  people  happened  to  he,  in  the  particu- 
lar instance,  Jews,  or  Christians,  or  both.  The  phrase  is  ordinarily 
used  in  reference  to  the  Bomau  invaders  of  Judea. 

737-8.  Do  rejoice  over  them  and  eseult,  and  viiR  tend  gifts  to  one 
another.  The  present  tense  is  first  uaed  with  the  object  stated  on 
734 ;  and  then  a  change  is  made  to  the  future ;  because  the  peoples 
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conld  not  veil  be  regarded,  a«  at  the  same  time  Btanding  over  the 
bodies  exulting,  and  idea  ■ending  gifta.  To  send  presents  on  occasions 
of  uDQsua)  joy  and  festivity  is  a  common  custom  everywhere :  see 
Ne.  8 ;  10-12 :  Ea.  9 ;  19-23.  And  hence  this  particular  may  have 
been  introduced  here,  rather  with  a  yiev  to  heighten  our  conception 
of  the  peoples'  triumphing,  and  in  order  thus  to  make  more  striking 
the  change  which  is  about  to  be  exhibited,  than  because  it  bad  any- 
thing corresponding  to  it  in  the  reality.  Of  a  very  prosaic  cast  must 
be  the  mind  of  him,  who  cannot  allow  of  such  a  colouring  of  the  pic- 
ture as  will  attend  the  supposition,  that  this  item  is  put  in  merely  for 
scenic  effect,  or  as  drapery. 

739.  Because  these,  the  tmo  prophi$,  tormented,  dee.  The  form  of  the 
expression  appears  to  point  these  out  as  '  the  two  prophets '  in  a  sense, 
in  which  none  others  were :  see  on  709. — The  things  aigniSed  have 
DOW  been  exhibited  in  four  characters :  as  testifiers,  as  olive-trees,  aa 
oandelabra,  and  as  prophets.  It  will  be  stiang«,  if,  having  due  regard 
to  all  these,  we  wholly  miss  the  true  meaning.  The.^)ur  may  attach 
the  idea  of  universality  to  their  characteristics. — In  what  sense  these 
two  inspired  teachers  formanled  the  dwellers  on  the  earth  may  be  learnt 
from  vv.  5,  6.  If  the  '  devouring  their  advMsaries  by  the  fire  of  their 
mouth,' '  stopping  the  rain  of  heaven,' '  turning  the  waters  into  blood,' 
and  'smiting  the  «artb  with  every  plague'  be  rightly  interpreted 
figuratively  and  spiritually,  in  the  same  way  must '  the  tormenting' 
be ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  tormenting  conaisted 
in  one  or  more  of  these  inflictions.    Cp.  C.  9  i  5. 

In  proceeding  to  the  more  particular  application  of  the  details  of 
this  Division,  I  would  first  observe,  that  having  shown,  that  while 
'the  beast  from  the  abyss'  iq  a  special  designation  of  the  Flavian 
dynasty,  it  at  the  same  time  implies  or  includes  by  necessary  con- 
nexion the  whole  dynasty  of  C^sars;  I  have  thus  a  basis,  which  will 
admit  of  on  application  both  to  the  persons  and  to  the  corporate 
bodies,  which  I  suppose  to  be  included  in  the  symbol ization.  I  will 
advert  then,  first,  to  the  primary  but  minor  personal  signiiication, 
which  I  consider  to  have  been  made  a  type  of  the  secondary  and  more 
complete  corporate  sense. — 'When  the  time  appointed  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Divine  mind  for  the  termination  of  the  respective  ministriesof  John 
and  Jesue  had  fully  come,  the  Ctesar  of  the  day  made  war  upon  them, 
and  slew  them.  I  say  '  the  Cssar;'  because  Herod  was  in  reality  as 
much  a  servant  of  the  Boman  emperor  as  Pontius  Pilate  (see  p.  390) ; 
and  because  Qui  facit  per  alivm,  facit  per  w.  This  slaughter  was 
perpetrated  in  a  public  place  of  the  great  city,  Jesua  being  slaio  in 
Jerusalem  itself.  He  was  also  numbered  with  the  dead  for  the  space 
of  the  fatal  half-week,  after  which  he  rose  again,  and  ascended  into 
heaven.     Both  be  and  John  were  pre  eminently  the  prophets ;  for  we 
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have  it  on  his  authority,  that  '  no  greater  prophet  than  John  had 
arisen'  previoualy  (cp.  De.  18  ;  15  :  Lu,  1 ;  76 :  Jo.  7 ;  40).  The  other 
paiticulaiB,  though  not  applicable  in  the  letter,  are  so  in  the  spirit.  We 
oannot  donbt,  that  the  enemies  of  John  and  Jesus  (in  particular  Herod 
and  his  adherents,  and  the  Scribm  and  Fharisees,  whose  vices  these 
two  prophets  had  exposed,  and  to  whom  they  had  occasioned  so  much 
trouble)  reviled  their  memoiy  and  sought  to  obliterate  it,  exulted  at 
tfaeir  death,  and  laboured  that  their  cause  should  not  be  revived. — 
Turning  now  to  the  ultimate  and  principal  fulfilment,  we  must  first 
observe,  and  should  keep  in  mind  throughout,  that  the  Christian 
society  was  generally  regarded,  down  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  as  '^sect'of  the  Jews.  Hence,  what  was  predicated  of  the 
one  community  would  be  considered  to  apply  more  or  less  to  the  other. 
Thus,  when  the  Roman  beast,  at  the  time  divinely  appointed  for  the 
termination  of  the  conjoint  testifying  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches,  made  war  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  and  conquered  it,  and 
destroyed  it,  the  Christian  Church  would  be  considered  to  be  involved 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  ;  and  the  carcases  of  the  two  would 
be  regarded  as  figuratively  lying  along  the  breadth  and  length  of  the 
broad  place,  of  which  Jerusalem,  as  its  metropolis,  was  the  represea- 
tative;  and  as  having  been  caused  ao  to  lie  by  the  beast  Vespasian. 
Their  adverearies,  the  heathen  peoples  in  general,  would  look  with 
satisfaction  upon  tbeir  supposed  discomfiture  and  extinction,  (uid 
would  treat  their  remains  with  contumely,  and  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  perpetuation  of  their  memory,  or  the  revival  of  their  cause.  (As 
the  Jewish  war  lasted  3^  years,  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  during 
which  the  church  and  nation  lay  as  a  defunct  body  on  the  land,  was 
protracted  for  3^  periods  of  40  days  each,  possibly  the  3^  days  of  the 
exposure  of  the  corpse  may  have  been  designed  to  represent  these  two 
periods,  the  latter  viewed  as  a  concentrated  epitome  of  the  war.  Th« 
coincidence  of  the  numbers,  and  the  suggestive  precedents  in  Numbers 
and  Ezekiel  seem  to  me  to  render  this  a  highly  probable  suppoeition. 
But,  as  I  cannot  think  it  admissible  to  derive  a  general  principle 
from  solitary  examples,  and  consequently  the  hypothesis  must  rest 
almoet  entirely  on  the  numerical  coincidence  for  support,  I  offer  it 
only  as  a  parenthetical  suggestion,  and  leave  each  reader  to  form  bis 
own  opinion.)  In  particular,  the  Boman  conquerors  would  rejoice  at 
having  laid  their  troublesome  enemies  prostrate  in  the  dust,  and 
would  congratulate  one  another  on  having  at  length  and  for  ever  rid 
themselves  of  this  "  mad  sect,"  whose  "  bad  and  extravagant  super- 
stition" bad  induced  them,  rather  than  'worship  the  images  of  the 
gods  or  of  the  emperor,'  to  rise  in  hopeless  rebellion  (see  Pliny's  letter 
to  Trajan).  For  these  '  pestilent  sectaries'  would  not  be  content,  like 
others,  with  having  their  God  admitted  into  the  Pantheon,  but  re- 
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i]uired  that  all  the  gods  of  tlie  nations  should  he  excluded  from  it, 
Jehovah  be  recoguized  aa  the  only  God,  and  the  religious  of  Hoaes 
and  Jeaue  be  accounted  the  religions, — the  only  religion  that  could 
lead  to  future  felicity,  while  the  foUonere  of  all  others  would  inevi- 
tably be  doomed  to  eternal  perdition.  Thue,  they  had  excited  con- 
tinual troubles  and  commotioDB  in  Judea  and  the  Deigbbonring 
countries,  even  to  Borne  itself,  and  had  caused  torrents  of  blood  to  be 
Bbed ;  occasioning  at  the  same  time  continual  disqnietude  and  annoy- 
ances to  their  rulers.  Such  would  be  the  view  taken  by  the  Roman 
adversaries  of  the  two  religions.  Indeed,  that  it  actually  was  taken  may 
be  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  their  own  monumentt.  Thus,  e.g., 
Scaliger  cites  an  inscription;  "To  Nero,  Pontifex  maximus,  on  account 
of  his  having  cleared  the  province  of  robbers,  and  of  thoee  toho  taught 
vMnkind  a  new  superttition." — And  let  it  be  observed  further,  that  the 
war  against  the  Jews  may  justly  be  considered  to  have  been  waged 
against  both  religions  ;  since  it  arose  from  religious  grievances  moie 
than  from  any  other  cause,  and  those  such  as  would  be  felt  as  severely 
by  the  ChristiaDB  as  by  the  Jews.  Caligula's  attempt  to  ^lace  bis 
statue  in  tbe  temple  was  the  beginning  of  the  insurrectionary  troubles. 
And  the  claim  set  up  by  the  emperors  in  genera),  and  by  Nero  in 
particular,  to  Divine  honours  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  rebellion, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  war.  In  resisting  this  claim  to  the  death 
the  Jews  were  rightly  '  testifying'  to  the  truth,  and  quoad  hoc  they 
were  the  Lord's  people,  and  their  religion  the  religion  of  the  Lord. 
Hostile  as  they  were  to  the  Christians,  and  being  consequently  in  this 
point  of  view  '  adversaries  of  the  Lord ; '  yet  in  reference  to  the 
heathen,  the  two  were  one,  and  hod  a  common  cause. — If  any  difli- 
cnlty  be  still  felt  on  account  of  things  being  predicated  of  the  two 
testifiers,  which  are  directly  applicable  only  to  the  one  religion,  or 
some  to  one  and  some  to  the  other,  the  reader  should  consider,  that 
the  nature  of  symbolical  representation  rendered  it  impossible,  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  The  two  testifiers  form  one  symbol,  and  as  such 
they  are  indivisible ;  for  in  this  case  (unlike  that  of  the  whore  and 
the  beast,  in  which  different  animals  are  made  use  of)  it  would  be 
found  impracticable  to  ossign  a  testifier  to  each  religion,  not  to  notice 
that  the  doing  so  would  dissolve  the  essential  unity,  which  it  was  an 
objecttoexhibitas  existing  between  the  two  faiths.  That,  in  the  view 
of  tbe  heathen,  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  would  receive  a  death- 
blow by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
is  sufficiently  apparent.  That  to  some  extent,  also,  in  the  view  even 
of  tbe  Jews,  this  would  be  the  case  in  respect  of  Judaism,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  polity  having  a  prescribed  local  habitation  '  in  the  city  of 
David,  to  which  tbe  tribes  must  go  up ;'  and  that,  in  jioint  of  fact,  it 
was  wholly  the  case,  inasmuch  as  by  the  Divine  appointment  the 
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eompku  Bulwtitution  theoceforth  of  Ghristiaoit;  aa  the  religioa  of 
Grod  was  decreed,  ia  obvious.    Even  in  respect  of  Chtietianity,  the 
change  in  its  alaltu  may  be  looked  upon  as  making  it  also  capable  of 
being  brought  under  the  same  figure  of  speech,  in  respect  of  its  having   " 
died  to  its  state  of  non-age. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  Division  let  ns  notice,  that  we  have 
now  bad  brought  before  us  four  principal  particulars,  respecting  the 
meaning  of  which  no  roaeouable  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and  which, 
taken  together,  conclusively  establish  the  general  reference  of  this 
Episode,  whatever  doubt  or  difSculty  may  be  felt  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  details.  1st.  The  things  signified  are  shown  to  be  churches  by 
being  symbolized  by  candelabra.  2dly.  They  are  shown  to  contain 
within  themselves  the  gift  of  inspiration,  in  a  sense  which  no  other 
things  of  the  same  kind  do,  by  being  styled  "  the  two  prophets." 
3dly.  They  are  proved  to  be  churches  <^tAe  Lord  by  the  expression 
"  HI  two  testifiers."  4th)y.  They  are  seen  to  have  their  existence 
terminated  as  the  two  conjoint  testifiers  by  the  Soman  beast  under 
Vespasian.  Viewing  these  things  together,  what  but  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches  or  religions,  during  their  contemporaneous  exist- 
ence, can  possibly  be  symbolized? 

DIT.  5,      THB  RESUBBBOTION  OF  THB  TWO  TflSTimas. 

XI ;  11.  741-44.  Attd  afttr  the  three  day*  arid  a  ha!/  a  ipirit  of 
Ufa  fivm  Odd  entered  into  Ihem  ;  and  they  ttood  upon  their  faet ;  and 
great  fear  fall  on  tkote  gazing  on  them. 

741-2.  A  spirit  of  life  or  a  living  spirit,  or  the  breath  of  l^,  as  it  is 
said  in  6e.  2  ;  7 ;  '  God  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life.'  The 
Greek  word  for  spirU  is  translated  life  in  the  A.  V.  of  C.  13 ;  15,  with 
which  passage  there  is  apparently  a  contrast  intended.  Ood  gives 
life  to  bis  testifiers,  who  had  been  slain  by  the  beast :  and  so  the 
second  beast  gives  life  to  the  image  of  the  first.  Bnt  the  former  is  a 
Divine  afflatus, — it  is  faom  Ood .-  while  the  latter  is  a  diabolical  de- 
ception. 

743.  They  ttood.  Not  only  so ;  but,  with  emphasis,  upon  their  feet. 
As  the  angel-interpreter  was  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  sea,  and 
the  other  on  the  earth,  so  they  stood  erect.  As  their  enemies  stand 
exulting  over  their  corpse,  they  stand  up  and  confront  them.    And  it 

-  will  now  be  their  adversaries'  turn  to  exclaim,  like  those  on  the 
parallel  occasion  of  the  first  destruction ;  "  Who  is  able  to  stand  ?" 
See  on  452. 

744.  No  wonder,  that  great  fear  fall  on  those  gazing  on  them.  These 
were,  evidently,  in  general  those  of '  the  peoples,  Ac./  and  in  particular 
'  those  who  were  dwelling  on  the  earth.' — Oozing.  The  Greek  word 
is  used  only  here  and  in  ve.  12.     It  signifies  to  behold  mlh  intense 
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interest  or  oHoniiKmeni,  being  derived  from  the  deaignatiou  of  the 
state  unbMBador  to  the  heathen  oraole  or  at  the  gamee.  Cp. 
Lu.  23 ;  48. 

If  DOW  we  pioceed  to  csonsider,  how  far  theae  portioalara  are  appli- 
cable to  the  hiatoiy  of  the  typical  representatives  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  cbnrchea,  we  at  once  perceive  a  correspondence  in  that  of 
Jesus  in  respect  of  his  lesnrrection,  and  of  the  '  great  fear,'  which  fell 
on  tboM  who  were  wttnesecH  of  it,  bo  that  '  the  keepers  of  his  tomb 
did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men'  (Ut.  27 ;  54 :  28 ;  4) ;  and  not 
only  they,  bat  also  his  chief  eDcmies,  the  Scribes  rad  PbariseeB,  did 
fear  that  the  apostles  '  would  bring  bis  blood  on  them.'  Doabtleas 
these  events  have  been  taken  as  a  type  of  the  things  signified. — For 
the  elucidation  of  the  passage  in  reference  to  the  churcbes,  we  shall  do 
well  to  consider  the  precedent  which  is  found*  in  connexion  with  the 
first  destmotion ;  for  this,  it  will  be  evident,  has  been  had  in  view 
here.  It  is  in  Eze.  37 ;  1-14,  and  its  date  is  b.o.  587.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  an  abstract,  but  the  whole  passage  should  be  read. 
The  scene  is  '  a  valley  full  of  dry  bonee.'  '  Behold,  saitb  the  Lord,  1 
will  cause  breath  to  enter  into  yon,  and  ye  shall  live.  And  the  sinews 
and  the  flesh  came  upon  tfaem ;  but  there  was  no  breath  in  them. . . . 
And  I  prophesied  as  He  commanded  me ;  and  the  breath  came  into 
them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding 
great  army.  Then  Ha  said  unt«  me;  These  bones  are  the  whole 
honse  of  Israel.  Behold,  they  say;  Onr  bones  are  dried,  and  our 
hope  is  loat.  Therefore  say  unto  them  ;  I  will  open  yonr  graves,  and 
cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  yonr  graves,  and  bring  yon  into  the  land 
of  Israel,  and  will  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shtjl  live.'  In  view 
of  this  symbolieation  of  the  revivification  of  the  Jewish  church  and 
nation  after  the  first  destruction,  can  we  doubt,  that  the  one  under 
coneideration,  which  hss  been  so  manifestly  framed  after  it,  represents 
a  similar  revivification  of  the  thing,  which  is  princip^y  symbolised 
by  the  two  testifiers  ?  It  is  well  known,  that,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Christian  Church,  which  bad  received  a  temporary 
check  by  Nero's  persecution  and  the  Jewish  war,  spread  rapidly,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  heathen,  who  had  supposed  that  the 
Jewish  religion,  with  'the  pestilent  sect'  thereof,  had  been  effectually 
extinguished  by  the  destmctioii  of  the  national  city,  temple,  and 
polity,  and  the  sale  of  the  country,  and  of  the  people  for  slaves  (see  - 
Wart,  VII.  6.  6).  Even  of  Judaism  it  may  be  said,  that  it  rose  again, 
not  only  in  that  it  did  not  sufi'ei  the  anticipated  extinction,  but  also  in 
respect  of  all  itn  essentials  having  a  new  life  and  a  wider  reception 
accorded  to  them  through  their  incorporation  into  Christianity. — I 
need  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  neceesity  of  predicat- 
ing of  the  symbol  in  its  entirety,  that  is,  of  the  two  testifiers,  what 
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might  be  applicable  m  some  particulare  to  one  only  of  the  thinge 
symbolized. 

With  this  clause  the  revelation  made  by  the  angel  euda. 


HIT.  6.      THZ  ABOXKBIOM  OF  THK  TWO  TIBTinXBg. 

XI ;  12.  745-48.  And  I  heard  a  itnid  voice  tnd  of  the  heaven,  lay- 
ing to  ihem  ;  '  Come  up  hUhcr.'  And  they  vxnt  wj>  into  the  heaven  in 
the  t^oud.     And  their  adwrtariea  gazed  upon  them. 

74S-6.  They  heard  is  the  received  reading ;  but  I  heard  ie  con- 
sidered byGrieabacb  of  about  equal  value ;  aud  Ewald,  Stuart,  Tischeo- 
dorf,  and  filliott  deem  it  preferable.  It  mil  make  no  material  difference 
on  m;  riev,  which  trading  be  preferred ;  but  I  have  adopted  the  latter 
for  the  following  reasons.  It  will  presently  appear,  that  with  the  last 
Division  the  narration  of  the  auget  ends.  Hence,  this  and  the  next 
Divisions  most  be  supposed  to  have  been  seen  and  heard  by  the  seer. 
Again,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  design  to  make  a  paralleiism  (for  a 
purpose  which  will  hereafter  appear)  with  C.  4 ;  1.  The  seer  is  there 
represented  as  hearing  a  voice  from  heaven,  which  in  like  manner 
says  to  him ;  Come  up  hither.  Now,  it  is  probable  that,  in  order  to 
make  the  parallelism  more  exact,  he  would  be  the  hearer  in  this 
place.  If,  following  Lacbmann  and  Tregelles,  the  reading  they  heard 
be  adopted,  it  wilt  become  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  words  spoken 
by  the  angel  end  with  ve.  3,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  Episode 
is  the  prophetic  narration  of  the  seer,  who  is  supposed  to  be  looking 
on  the  two  testiflers. 

747.  TJiey  tneiU  up  in  the  doud.  Middleton  has  remarked  on  this 
clause ;  "  No  cloud  had  been  mentioned ;  yet  there  is  not  Miy  instance 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  vtOcXii  has  the  article,  where  there  is 
not  reference."  Now  the  fact  is,  that  a  cloud  had  been  mentioned, 
namely,  that  which  enveloped  the  strong  angel  at  bis  dMCent  (10 ;  i). 
Middleton's  remark,  therefore,  may  be  taken  to  oont^Q  conclusive 
proof,  that  reference  is  made  to  that  cloud.  And  it  will  then  be  re- 
presented by  implication,  that  the  an  gel -interpreter  takes  the  two 
(estifiera  under  his  protection,  and  conveys  them  to  heaven  in  the 
cloud  which  encircles  him.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  must  suppose  the 
angel  to  have  finished  his  narration  at  ve,  11 ;  and  no  sooner  has  he 
done  so,  than  a  scene  is  presented  to  the  seer's  view,  in  which  the  two 
testifiers  appear  at  first  surrounded  by  their  ftwe-stricken  adversaries, 
but  aie  forthwith  translated  into  the  heaven. — The  translations  of 
Unoch  and  Elijah  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  had  in  view  here. 
Whether  this  has  really  been  the  case  may  well  be  doubted.  But 
even  if  it  be  so,  this  does  not  afford  a  particle  of  reason  for  supposing 
Enoch  and  Elijah  to  be  symbolized. — We  may  observe  here,  that  the 
nature  and  anticipative  character  of  what  the  angel  communicated  did 
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not  admit  of  its  being  represented  to  the  eye  up  to  this  point.  But, 
ae  henceforward  it  might  he,  a  scene  was  presented,  which  would  at 
once  confirm  the  angel'a  statement,  and  conclude  it  with  great  sym- 
bolic propriety  and  idat  (bo  to  apeak). 

748.  Their  advenartet,  meaning  'the  peoples'  (ve.  9)  and  'the 
dwellers  on  the  earth'  (ve.  10),  against  whom  'the  fire  of  their  mouth' 
had  been  directed  (ye.  S),  and  who  were  '  gazing  on  them  with  great 
fear'  when  they  rose  (ve.  11).— These,  not  merely  "  eaw  them,"  but 
gaxed  on  them  intently  with  awe  aud  trepidation  as  they  went  up  into 
lieaven. 

The  ascension  of  Christ  has  manifestly  been  the  prototype  of  this 
scene.  That  event  is  thus  related  in  Acts  I ;  9  ;  '  While  they  beheld, 
he  tBoa  taken  up,  and  a  eloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight.  And 
while  they  looked  stedfastly  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up,  lo,  two 
men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel,  which  also  said ;  Why  stand  ye 
gating  up  itUo  heaven  t  &c.'  This  same  Jesus  is  here  represented,  as 
taking  his  two  testifying  Churches  under  his  protection  in  the  hour  of 
their  greatest  need,  and  exalting  them  to  the  highest  place  of  honour. 
Of  the  Jewish  it  might  be  said,  that  it  was  taken  up  to  heaveo,  inaa- 
mncfa  as,  in  so  far  as  it  wss  founded  on  a  Covenant  or  Dispensation,  its 
foundation  was  recalled  by  Grod  to  himself ;  and,  in  respect  of  its  being 
a  guide  to  life,  it  was  exalted  to  higher  functions  and  greater  dignity 
by  its  essentials,  and  its  spiritual  members,  being  received  into  the 
Christian  Church.  But  it  is  this, — the  Christian  Church,  that  the 
symbolization  has  mainly,  or  perhaps  exclusively  in  view.  This,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  snbveiHion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  then  only  to 
the  fullest  extent  (that  is,  without  any  remnant  of  preference  or  pre- 
cedence to  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  cp.'  Acts  IS ;  46  :  28 ;  28),  was 
pxaltad  to  be  '  the  Church  of  God '  upon  earth,  and  the  dominant  faith 
of  the  future.  From  this  time  forward  it  advanced  with  greatly 
accelerated  steps,  to  the  astonishroent  and  alarm  of  its  adversa- 
ries (as  will  presently  appear  from  a  quotation  out  of  Pliny's  cele- 
brated letter).  Its  conquests  involved  a  corresponding  decline  of 
Paganism  and  Judaism ;  and  thus  in  part  was  ful&Ued  the  symboli- 
zation of  the  angel's  planting  one  foot  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  on 
the  earth.  To  mark  the  epoch  of  this  exaltation  of  Christianity,  I 
suppose  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  parallelism  witli  G.  4 ;  1,  which 
was  alluded  to  on  745-6,  There  is  thus  indicated  a  parallel  division 
of  the  Vision  at  these  points.  At  the  first,  the  seer  is  led  to  contem- 
plate the  Jewish  Church,  as  the  Church  of  God ;  and  this  continuee 
such  until  the  second  :  at  which  (that  is,  from  the  epoch  of  it)  the 
Christian  Church,  which  had  since  the  coming  of  its  founder  been 
advancing  to  that  honour  by  progressive  steps,  is  fully  exalted  to  it. — 
Here  it  will  be  proper  to  notice,  that  henceforth,  whenever  the  term 
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heaven  is  need  in  contrast  with  the  earth,  or  vhou  the  context  orsenee 
appears  to  reqnire  it,  Christianity  as  contrasted  with  Jtidaitm  is  most 
probably  meant. 

Stuart's  view  of  the  death,  exposure,  raeurrection,  and  ascension  of 
the  two  testifiers  is  as  follows  ; — "  The  meaning  which  plainly  lies  at 
the  basis  is,  that  Christians,  and  specially  faithful  Christian  teachen, 
would  be  persecuted  during  the  invasion  of  Judea  and  the  ioTestment 
of  its  capital ;  that  some  would  be  put  to  death ;  that  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  would  exult  in  the  belief,  that  they  had  extinguished 
this  hated  religion ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
would  become  the  seed  of  the  church;"  that  the  cause  of  Christ 
would  gain  ground,  and  triumph  over  all  opposition  ;  that  his  faith- 
ful servants  will  be  admitted  "  to  glory  and  honour  and  immortality," 
as  the  high  reward  of  their  fidelity  and  zeal ;  and  finally,  that  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  would  be  made  to  eee  all  this,  and  be  filled 
with  amazement  and  consternation." 

DIV.  7.  THE  miAL  CATASTROFHX  ANn  ITS  RIBULTS. 

XI ;  IS.  749-754.  And  in  Ae  lame  hour  there  came  a  great  earth- 
quake,  and  the  tenth  of  the  city  Jell ;  and  there  were  killed  in  the  earth- 
quake seven  chiliade,  namet  of  men:  and  the  rett  became  alarmed,  and 
gave  glory  to  the  Ood  of  the  heaven. 

749.  In  the  tame  hour.  Some  MS3-,  but  not  the  most  ancient,  have 
day.  Day  and  hour  are  commonly  used  in  this  book  technically, — 
not  in  their  literal  significations,  nor  yet  with  unlimited  indefinite- 
ness,  but  as  denoting  periods  relatively  long  and  short.  Thus,  day 
would  signify  a  short  period  :  Hoar  one  so  short,  that  the  period  de- 
noted by  day  would  be  long  in  comparison  with  it.  And  hence  this 
phrase  may  be  equivalent  to  our  common  expression,  '  at  the  very 
same  moment.'  Cp.  3  ;  3,  10 :  14 ;  7,  15  :  18 ;  10,  17,  \^.~A  great 
earthquake.  It  was  not  simply  '  an  earthquake,'  as  in  C.  8;  Sand  11 ; 
19  ;  but  a  'great'  one,  as  in  C.  6  ;  12  and  16  ;  18.  Not  but  that  the 
same  thing  may  be  symbolized  in  Chs.  8, 11,  and  16 ;  but  the  object 
of  the  difference  made  I  take  to  be  to  distinguish  between  the  sym- 
bolizatiou  of  the  preludes,  which  is  as  from  a  distance,  and  that  of  the 
immediate  realization,  when  the  event  by  reason  of  nearness  may  be 
supposed  to  appear  comparatively  great.  The  '  great  earthquake '  of 
C.  6 ;  12  has  been  shown  to  represent  the  catastrophe,  which  involved 
l^e  first  or  Babylonian  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  May  not  the  sys- 
tem of  parallelisms  alone  suffice  to  lead  us  to  think,  that  this  'great 
earthquake'  symbolizes  the  convulsions,  which  resulted  in  the  second 
or  Roman  destruction  ? 

750.  And  the  tenth  of  the  city  fell.  We  can  rightly  understand  by 
'  the  city'  only  the  one,  which  had  been  mentioned  in  vr.  2  and  6,  and 
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which  haabeeD  shown  to  be  Jemulem,  atanding  as  the  repieaentatiYe 
of  the  Jewish  oatioo  and  palitf,  eepeciatty  the  eocleeiastical.  If  'a 
third'  denotes  a  considerable  part,  and  atill  more,  if  only  an  inconai- 
derafale  one  (eee  on  547),  a  tenth  may  be  supposed  to  signify  a  oom- 
paratively  inaignificant  portion. 

751.  There  were  kiUed.  The  sense,  in  which  .this  term  must  be 
taken,  will  depend  on  the  construction  we  put  on  its  ssbjeot.  If  we 
suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  that  men  were  killed,  then  it  would  seem, 
that  we  can  only  underaland  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Je- 
rusalem to  be  intended.  Bat  another  view  may  be  taken,  which  seems 
to  me  preferable,  and  which  I  proceed  to  state. 

752.  Seven  chiliadt.  The  particular  Crreek  term  used  indicates  (as 
was  ahown  on  468),  that  the  whole  ia  intended  to  be  divider]  into 
bands  or  regiments  of  1000  each,  in  order  that  there  may  be  teven 
companies,  thus  bringing  the  whole  under  the  number  of  perfection. 
Each  chiliad  is  probably  to  be  regarded  aa  a  figurative  or  indefinite 
expression  for  a  vety  large  number.  And  then  aeveit  chiliads  will 
mystically  denote  a  vast  number,  perfected  according  to  the  electing 
grace  of  God.— There  is  bore  another  plain  allusion  to  Elijah's  his- 
tory, namely,  to  the  occurrence  which  is  thus  referred  to  by  S.  Paul 
in  Ko.  11 ;  1-7 ;  "  Wot  ye  not  what  the  Scripture  saith  (in  1  Kgs. 
19 ;  18)  of  Eliaa  ?  .  .  .  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  to  him  7 
I  have  reserved  to  myself  7000  (JimuitrxiAioM)  men,  which  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Even  to,  then,  at  thia  time  also  (a.d.  60), 
there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  .  .  .  Israel 
hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for,  but  the  election  bath 
obtained  it,  and  the  re»t  were  blinded."— Thus,  the  seven  chiliads  re- 
preaeut '  the  election,'  namely,  those  Jews  who,  about  the  time  of  the 
subversion  of  their  national  polity,  became  converte  to  Christianity. 
The  same  parties  are  spoken  of,  and  under  the  same  designation,  in 
our  Lord's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Ut,  24 ;  22 ; 
'  Then  shall  be  great  tribulation.  .  .  .  And  except  those  daya  should 
be  shortened,  there  should  no  fieih  be  saved  ;  but  for  the  electa'  sake 
those  days  shall  be  shortened.' — It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that 
in  connexion  with  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  find  a  7000 
meatdooed.  In  2  Egs.  24;  16  we  read;  'All  the  men  of  might, 
7000,  .  .  .  the  king  of  Babylon  carried  captive. '-^Here  I  must  take 
occasion  to  mention  a  remarkable  numerical  cmnoidence,  which  seems 
to  afford  some  confirmation  to  my  cspoeition.  The  Greek  word  above, 
when  written  (as  was  common)  hrroKeurxaluam  gives  numerically  1946, 
and  X/Humavouf  also  gives  1946.  Thus,  the  '  7000'  becomes  equiva- 
lent to  '  Christians.'  And  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  signified,  that  the 
7000  die  as  to  Judaism,  end  live  ae  to  Cbristianity.  Jerome  first  notice 
this  mimcricat  coincidence. — Names  of  nten.     Note,   that  it  is  not 
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said  'of  namea.' — To  'name  the  name'  of  any  person  or  sect  is  a 
Hebrew  idiom,  expreeaive  of  becoming  an  adherent  of  him  or  it :  aee 
2  Ti.  2 ;  19.  Cp.  2 ;  13 ;  "  Thon  holdeet  fast  my  name ;"  and  8  ;  4,  5  ; 
"  Thou  haet  a  few  names,  even  in  Sardia,  which  have  not  defiled,  &c. 
I  will  not  blot  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life."  Also  Acts  1 ;  15 ; 
"  The  number  of  the  namoB"  (oxA«c  Aw/jianDr),  via.,  on  the  diptycfaa 
or  mtOricvht,  "  was  120,"  In  accordance  herewith,  Stuart  Bays ; '  The 
term  is  apeoially  employed  in  csaea  where  an  ermmeralion,  as  from  a 
catalogue  of  enrolment,  is  implied.'  'To  blot  out  a  man's  name' 
would  signify  to  deprive  him  of  membership  in  a  society  by  erasing 
his  name  from  the  list  of  members.  And  thia  phrase  might  have  been 
used  here,  but  that  it  would  not  quite  come  up  to  the  idea  meant  to 
he  conveyed,  and  moreover  would  have  been  very  incongruous  in  con- 
nexion with  an  earthquake.  Hence,  to  suit  the  figure,  the  expreosion 
is  iheire  *oere  leilled,  not  men,  but  natntt  of  men,  that  js,  the  names 
were  struck  out  of  the  roU  of  one  society,  as  preparatory  to  their 
insertion  in  that  of  another.  In  plain  terms,  a  great  number  of  per- 
sona ceased  to  be  members  of  the  one  church  or  commiinity. 

753.  The  rttl  were  filled  loilhfiar.  The  similarity  of  this  statement 
to  that  in  744, — great  fear  fiU,  £e.,  may  well  lead  us  to  believe,  that 
the  two  refer  to  the  same  parties.  If  so,  the  interval  between  the 
two  events  cannot  be  great ;  and  the  occurrences  symbolized  in  this 
place  may  be  closely  connected  with  those  narrated  in  ve.  11. 

754.  Aftd  gave  glory  to  the  Qod  of  the  heaven.  The  phrase  the  Ood 
of  the  htaven  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse  only  in  C.  16 ;  II ; 
and  there  in  conrtexion  with  an  opposite  result ;  "  They  blasphemed 
the  God  of  the  heaven,  and  repented  not"  (cp.  9 ;  20 :  16  -,  9).  Its 
introduction  hare  may  lead  us  to  think  (bearing  in  mind  what  was 
said  at  the  end  of  the  last  Division),  that  it  is  an  equivalent  for  '  the 
God  of  Christianity.'  The  Lord  Jesus  is  probably  had  in  view  in  this 
deeignatioD,  as  well  as  in  that  in  ve.  4, — '  The  God '  or  '  Lord  of  the 
earth ; '  and  thue  by  the  two  he  is  described  aa  '  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,' — the  Mediator  of  both  Covenants. — The  reef,  that  is,  'the 
peoples'  of  Judea  and  the  surrounding  countries  may  be  considered  to 
have  given  glory  to  Him  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  refraining  from  per- 
secuting hie  servants  to  the  same  extent  as  they  had  done,  and  by 
becoming  subsequently  themaelves,  many  of  them,  Gfanstians.  But  as 
the  glory  given  was  the  effect  of  fear,  we  may  rightly  consider  it  to 
have  been  more  in  word  than  in  deed ;  and  its  results  to  have  been 
limited  and  transient.  Cp.  Ln.  4 ;  16  sb  :  6  ;  26  :  17 ;  15  se  :  18  ;  43  ; 
23 1  47.  "  In  all  these  texts,  and  many  more  of  the  like  kind,"  saya 
Slnart,  "  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sacred  writers  have  merely  said 
what  appeared  to  he  matter  (f_fiiet  from  profession,  or  from  temporary 
outward  demeanour.     We  must  consult  the  context,  i.e.,  the  history 
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of  such  casee,  to  know  whether  the  glory,  or  bdief,  or  /eor,  or  diadpU- 
thip  in  questioti  is  genuine  and  permanent,  or  only  temporary  and 
apparent  The  nature  of  the  case  before  us  shove,  that  only  a  tem- 
porary fear  and  praising  of  Qod  is  connected  with  the  present 
instance." 

From  the  verse  before  ns,  Ewald,  Bleek,  and  Oe  Wette  have  in- 
ferred, that  the  author  meant  to  imply,  tbM  Jemsalem  vould  be 
Dpared.  Such  a  viev  can  be  held  only  by  thoee,  who  reject  the  ioepi- 
ratioB  of  the  book.  Stnort  says  of  it ;  "  The  cases  are  rue,  where  aD 
exegesis  appears  more  arbitrary  than  thia."  And  its  untenableneaa 
will,  I  thick,  be  evident,  if  it  be  considered,  that  this  Episode  is 
devoted  to  an  ecclesiastical  symbolization.  Political  events  would, 
therefore,  come  into  it  only  incidentally,  and  inasmuch  as  they  were 
inseparably  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical.  If,  then,  the  earth- 
qaake  has  reference  in  this  place  to  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the 
catastrophe,  the  giviag  glory  to  Qoi  must  have  the  same  aspect,  and 
not  be  exhibited  as  the  means  of  averting  polilieal  ruin.  And,  that 
it  is  not  bronght  forward  in  the  latter  point  of  view  appears  also  from 
the  circumstance,  that  it  follows  the  earthquake ;  and  the  earthquake 
roust  symbolize  the  catastrophe,  of  whatever  nature  this  may  be. 
The  glory  given,  therefore,  must  have  come  too  late  to  avert  the 
catastrophe. 

The  circumstances,  attending  the  death  and  ascension  of  the  prin- 
cipal personification  of  the  things  symbolized,  have  been  had  in  view 
in  this  Division  also.  When  Jesus  '  yielded  np  the  ghost,  the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom'  (an  emblem 
of  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  mystery),  '  and  the  earth  did  quake, 
and  the  rocks  were  rent.'  And  '  when  the  centurion  and  they  that 
were  with  him,  watching  Jesus,  saw  the  earthquake,  .  .  .  they  feared 
greatly,  saying;  Truly  this  was  the  sod  of  God.'  Again,  at  his 
resurrection,  '  there  was  a  great  earthquake  :'  '  and  the  keepers  did 
shake,  and  became  as  dead  men.'  Consequeut  on  these  events  and 
on  his  ascension,  '  3000  Jewish  souls  were  added  to  the  Church'  at 
its  commencement.  Within  a  few  days  or  weeks  '  the  number  of  the 
men  was  about  6000'  at  Jerusalem  alone;  and  '  believers  continued  to 
be  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women.'  Then  the 
rulers  became  alarmed,  and  sought  to  repress  the  rising  Church  by 
threats  and  temporary  imprisonment  of  the  chief  preachers,  not 
daring  at  first  to  proceed  to  greater  extremities ;  because  '  they  feared 
the  people.'  Soon,  however,  'the  rest'  of  the  Jews  became  hostile. 
But  of  these  so  great  a  proportion  were  by  degrees  brought  to  '  give 
gloi7  to  the  Qod  of  Christianity '  through  their  conversion,  that  '  the 
brethren '  at  Jerusalem  could  say  to  Paul ;  '  Thou  seest,  brother,  bow 
many  myriads  of  Jews  there  are  that  believe.' — To  advert  now  to  the 
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reality  Bymbolized.  Cod  tempo  raueoualy  with  the  apparent  alaughter 
of  the  teatifjing  Charcbes,  and  while  their  enemies  are  gatheied 
round  the  corpse  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  great  and  final  national 
cataatrophe  occurs  In  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem.  The  immediate 
result  was  the  fall,  not  of  anything  in  itself  really  Talnable  and  essen- 
tial in  the  Jewish  polity,  but  of  that  alone,  which  was  meant  to  laat 
but  '  for  a  time,'  and  which  was  comparatively  insignificant,  to  wit, 
the  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate  nation,  the  externals  of  the 
law,  and  the  temporary  IKosaic  covenant.  Multitudes  of  Jews  became 
converts  about  this  epoch  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Among  the  surround- 
ing nations,  too,  Christianity  spread  ao  rapidly,  that  '  the  rest,'  the 
unconverted  part,  soon  deemed  it  impolitic  (that  is,  they  were  afraid) 
to  proceed  to  too  great  extremities  ;  and  hence  were  led  to  '  give  glory 
to  the  God  of  Christians'  by  abstaining  from  persecution,  by  bearing 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  faith,  or  by  themselves  becoming 
secretly  or  openly  believers-in  Jesus.  Of  this  Pliny  is  a  witness,  as 
to  his  own,  and  as  to  the  preceding  time.  In  hie  letter  to  the  em- 
peror Trajan  he  states,  that  Christianity  had  '  spread  like  a  contagion, 
not  only  in  cities  and  towns,  but  even  in  country  villagea,'  that  in 
consequence  'the  temples  were  almost  forsaken,'  and  '  the  holy  solem- 
nities had  been  long  intermitted:'  and  he  suggests  (and  his  sugges- 
tion waa  listened  to  by  his  master),  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
show  some  lenity  '  on  account  of  the  number  of  those  that  were  in 
danger ;'  for  many  of  every  age  and  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  were  now 
and  hereafter  likely  to  be  put  in  peril  of  their  lives.  He  also  makes  a 
report  of  the  conduct  and  practices  of  the  Christians,  which  is  in 
reality  (though  not  meant  to  be)  a  high  testimony  in  their  favour. 

Syru^ical  recapitukUory  expotition  of  the  teeond  Epitodt.  This  Epi- 
sode, although  technically  and  by  the  difference  of  its  contents  diatin* 
guished  from  the  j)receding  one,  is  yet  closely  connected  with  it, 
having  the  same  symbolic  scene,  and  the  same  principal  figure  in  the 
foreground  thereof.  The  angel  standing  on  the  aea  and  the  earth, 
who  represents  the  Uediator  of  the  two  covenants,  is  the  hierophont  - 
nearly  to  its  close.  To  his  description,  and  not  to  vision  as  hereto- 
fore, the  seer  is  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  compound  symbol, 
which  furnishes  the  subject-matter  of  this  Episode.  This  symbol  I 
take  to  represent  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  or  religious, 
with  a  particular  application  to  the  two  individuals  most  proper  to 
be  deemed  representatives  of  them  respectively,  namely,  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  the  Christ.  In  proceeding  to  give  a  summary  ex- 
position of  the  details  of  the  symbolization,  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  present  the  generic  and  particular  references  separately  and  succes- 
sively.  But  first  it  should  be  stated  generally,  that  this  is  a  history  of 
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the  two  DUpenBalione  during  their  conjoint  existence  on  earth,  given 
after  a  prophetic  masDer  from  the  epoch  of  Christ'e  advent.  Hence 
it  extends  from  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  Christianit;  to  the  sub- 
veTBioii  of  the  Jewish  polity:  a.d.  70. 

Ist.  A*  to  the  appUcalion  to  the  two  Ohurehe*.  Sj  way  of  iatrodac- 
tion  a  rod  of  correction  or  curtaitment  is  placed  in  the  seer's  hands  ; 
and  he,  being  both  a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  is  instnicted,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  college  of  apostles,  and  by  virtue  of  his  inspired  character, 
to  symbolisM  the  separation  of  the  Jewish  polity  into  the  essentials 
and  the  non-essentiala  thereof,  the  latter  to  be  cast  away,  the  former 
to  be  retained  for  and  by  incorporation  into  Christianity.  With  more 
especial  reference  to  the  civil  polity  it  is  declared,  that  the  heathen, 
the  Romans,  should  tread  the  Jewish  nation  under  their  feet  for  3} 
years  :  and  this  was  fulfilled  in  a.d.  67-70. — ^After  this  introduction 
the  conjoint  history  of  the  two  religious  is  sketched.  The  two 
Churches  are  described  as  the  testifiers ;  because  they,  and  they  alone 
during  the  3^  times  twenty  years  of  their  contemporaneous  exist- 
ence, would  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  God,  not  only  by  their  in- 
spired teaching,  but  also  by  the  lives  and  sufierings  of  their  members. 
They  also  are  the  olive-trees  j  hecanse  they  alone  convey  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  Spirit  to  lost  sinners.  They  moreover  are  the  candelabm; 
because  they  alone,  according  to  the  measure  of  each,  give  light  to  a 
benighted  world,  All  the  malice  of  their  adversaries  is  rendered  id- 
Docuous  to  them,  and  turned  to  their  advantage.  During  their  joint 
testifying  spiritual  bleestDga  flow  exclusively  through  them  ;  and  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  ecclesiastically  and  civilly,  is  so  far  influenced 
by  them,  that  the  sources  of  its  prosperity  are  poisoned,  and  the 
greatest  evils  result,  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  from  the  conflict 
which  ensues  between  the  two  religions,  and  from  their  joint  antago- 
nism to  heathenism.  At  the  termination  of  the  period  appointed  for 
their  testifying,  the  Boman  beast  will  levy  wai  upon  them,  and 
destroy  themaa  a  co-existing  body;  and  from  the  multitude  of  coipseB 
of  their  members  which  will  be  strewed  over  the  whole  land,  as  welt 
as  from  their  apparently  defunct  condition,  they  may  be  compared  to 
a  vast  corpse  stretched  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  symbolic 
eartb.  Some  from  among  the  nations  of  the  heathen  during  a  short 
space,  say  the  3^  times  40  days  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  lasted, 
will  stand  over  what  they  regard  as  their  dead  body,  and  will  heap 
npon  the  supposed  defunct  faiths  every  indignity;  while  all  the  infid^ 
scorpion -locusts  of  the  land,  and  the  haters  of  all  spiritual  religion 
will  exult, and  make  every  demonstration  of  exceeding  great  joy,  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  delivered  from  those,  who  have  ever  been  a  per- 
petual source  of  torment  to  them.  But  after  this  fatal  period,  all  that 
is  essential  and  spiritual  in  the  two  religions  will  revive  with  new 
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lite,  and  vill  stand  face  to  face  with  ite  foee,  who  will  legtud  the 
resurrection  with  consternation.  And  this  lesuBoitated  faith  will  be 
appointed  to  ocenpy  in  the  fullest  moDDer  the  seat  of  authority  and 
judgment  in  hearen,  to  become  in  short  'the  kingdom  of  heaven;' 
and  its  dnemies  will  gaze  with  amaeement  at  the  progress  of  this 
kingdom  on  earth.  Gontemporaueoualy  with  the  decree  for  its  exal- 
tation, the  Jewish  polity  will  be  overthrown,  the  precedence  and 
ritual  religion  of  the  Jews  be  abolished,  and  '  the  elect'  among  them 
will  become  converts  to  Christianity :  while  '  the  rest,'  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  though  '  blinded'  by  theii '  fears'  and  prejudices,  will  be 
for  the  time  awed  into  more  forbearance,  oi  won  to  give  glory  to  the 
God  of  Christians  by  the  excellence  of  the  new  religion  or  the  godly 
lives  of  its  profeeaore. — It  will  have  been  seen,  that  the  fulfilment  of 
the  angel's  oath  (10 ;  2-7),  so  far  aa  it  related  to  Judaism,  has  been 
sketched  herein. 

2d]y.  Ab  to  the  applifCation  to  Ae  mdividual  reprewnlativea  o/lke  (wo 
Churehea.  John  Baptist,  '  the  greatest  prophet'  under  the  Jewish 
Dispensation,  and  Jesus,  '  the  prophet,'  were  beyond  comparison  the 
two  testifiers  to  the  truth  of  God.  The  time  of  tbeii  inspired  preach- 
ing was  the  mystical  period  of  affliction,  say  1260  days,  during  which 
John  literally  preached  in  sackcloth,  and  Jesus  '  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head,' — apt  emblems  of  their  troubles,  until '  the  hour'  for  which 
they  came  was  aocomplished.  They  pre-eminently  conveyed  the 
anointing  of  the  Spirit  to  their  disciples,  and  wero  the  candlesticks 
of  the  Lord  to  shed  the  light  of  truth  on  the  earth.  They  were  pre- 
served by  the  aim  of  Omnipotence  from  the  malice  of  their  enemies 
during  the  days  of  their  miuistry,  and  were  empowered  to  denoanoe 
woes  upon  those,  who  rejected  their  testimony.  Extra-ordinary 
liberty  was  given  throughout  the  same  period  to  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  for  the  mora  full  manifestation,  that '  a  stronger  than  he  had 
come  upon  him;'  but  this  tended  to  expose  men  to  many  nnoBual 
spiritual  trials  and  bodily  '  plagues,'  and  to  neutralize  the  efScacy  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  giaoe.  At  the  end  of  their  ^pointed  time  of 
testifying,  the  Boman  beast  by  his  agents,  Herod  and  Pilate,  slew 
them.  The  corpse  of  bim,  on  whom  on  John's  death  had  devolved 
exclusively  the  office  of  testifying,  lay  in  a  garden  of  Jerusalem. 
Indignity  was  offered  to  it,  during  the  '  half-week'  that  it  lay  these, 
by  a  guard  of  heathen  soldiers  being  set  to  keep  watch  over  it, 
Meanwhile,  the  Jewish  adveraaries  of  Jesus  congratulated  themselves 
on  having  got  rid  of  him,  on  whom,  '  If  they  let  bim  alone,  they 
feared  all  would  believe,  and  the  Romans  would  come,  and  take  away 
their  place  and  nation,' — of  bim,  by  procuring  the  death  of  whom, 
they  supposed  they  had  saved  '  the  nation  from  perishing,'  as  well  as 
freed  themselves  from  one,  who  kept  them  in  a  state  of  continual 
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anxiety  siid  alarm.  But,  'after  three  days  he  rose  again,'  aod  cou- 
fronted  them.  And  then  they  feared  greatly,  that  'his  blood  would  be 
brought  on  them.'  H<j  himself  '  was  carried  up  into  heaven,'  and  '  a 
cloud  received  him, ' — a  fact  which  wae  testified  in  the  presence  of  hia 
murdereni.  Immediately  afterwards  the  preaching  of  bis  apostles 
shook  the  Jewish  Church  to  its  foandatiouB.  On  the  first  day,  that 
the  gates  of  his  Church  were  opened,  3000  Jews  flocked  into  it;  and 
'  the  Lord  continued  to  add  to  it  daily  such  as  should  be  saved.'  Step 
by  step  it  advanced,  until  'the  election'  was  completed.  The  con- 
sternation caused  among  the  zealous  Jews  is  apparent  from  the  efforts 
they  made  to  exterminate  Christ's  Church  by  persecution. 

Thua  ends  the  Episode  of  the  two  testifiers,  which  has  generally 
been  found  to  present  the  greatest  difficulties  to  interpreters;  but 
which,  on  the  scheme  now  propounded,  has  accorded  so  naturally  with 
the  course  of  the  history,  that  I  have  not  found  a  single  particular 
which  has  occasioned  me  embarrassment,  or  which,  on  the  whole,  I 
could  have  expressed  so  sa  to  suit  the  history  better,  if  the  framing  of 
the  symbolization  bftd  rested  with  me.  Can  this  have  been  the  result 
of  anything  but  truth,  and  accordance  with  the  facts  intended  to  be 
symbolized  ? 

Interpretatioiu  of  the  two  testifiers. — Enoch  and  Elijah  [The  old 
Fathers  generally :  Tertullion,  Ephrem  Syms,  Hippolytus,  Aquinatt, 
Andreas,  Albert,  Adeo,  Berengaud,  Ribeira].  Moses  and  Elijah  [as 
figures  of  clerios  and  monks,  Joachim,  Burgh].  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Elijah  and  Jeremiah  [Victorinus].  The  Church  from  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  [Bede].  Pope  Sylvester  and  Bp.  Mena  [De  Lyra].  All 
preachers  instructed  by  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  [Fannonius].  Francis 
and  Bominic  [quoted  in  Cornelius  a  Lapide].  The  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity of  the  primitive  preachers  [Alcassar].  Hubs  and  Luther  [HorzofT], 
Huss  and  Jerome.  Faithful  teachers  generally  [Luther,  Bale]. 
Christian  martyrs  to  Diocletian  [Bossuet].  Waldenses  and  Albigeoseii 
jTitringa,  Fuller,  Faber,  and  others].  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chria- 
tians  in  iBlia  [Grotius  and  Hammond].  A  body  of  saints  :  slain  by 
the  Turks  [Daubuz].  Ananus  and  Jesus  [Herder  and  Eichhomj. 
Antipapiatical  confessors  [Woodhouse].  The  prophets  who  foretold 
the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  [Wetstein].  A  competent  number 
of  faithful  Christians  during  the  Jewish  war  [Stuart].  Waldenses  and 
Paulikians  [Elliott].  The  Church  from  a.d.  1  to  70  [W.  H.  Scott]. 
The  two  sacraments  [Williams].  Civil  and  religious  democracy  [2Sc 
Owniny  Straggle'].  The  written  word  and  public  prayer  [Jo.  Sac.  Lit. 
XIX].— The  1260  days.  Finit  moiety  of  the  last  hebdomad  of  the  last 
times  [Victorinus].  The  time  of  the  Church's  earthly  sojourning, 
until  the  millennium  [Uethodiue,  Tiobonius].  A  time  fixed  by  God, 
unknown  to  man  [Bnllinger].    A  time  future  [Todd,  Williams]. — The 
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42  months.  Second  moiety  of  the  lost  hebdomad  [ViotoiiDue].  Anti- 
Christ's  domitiatioa  at  the  end  [Lactoatius,  Andreas,  Bede}.  The 
SaraceD  and  Boman  dominatione  [Joachim].  Synchronize  with  the 
1260  days :  a.d.  412  to  1672,  or  G06  to  1866,  or  533  to  1792  [Chy- 
tneue,  Parens,  Cuninghame,  Newton].  294  years  of  Papal  and 
Uahomedan  beast's  oppression,  and  of  wititesses'  prophesying 
[Foxe].  B.O.  748  to  A.n.  493  [Keith],  a.d.  34  to  1294  [Junius],  aj). 
130  to  1S90  [Bnite].  a.d.  757  to  2017  [Lowman].  N.B.  Tyso  has 
given  a  list  of  41  varieties  of  the  1260  years :  also  29  of  the  ten 
kingdoms  out  of  the  seventh  head  of  the  beast,  and  23  dates  of  the 
70  weeks  of  Daniel. — The  great  city.  .  The  kingdom  of  this  world 
[Joachim].  City  of  the  reprobate  [Berengaud].  '  Papal  empire  [Bui- 
linger].  Paris  [Lambert].  Boman  empire  [Bp.  Kewton].  Enrope 
[The  Seventh  Vial].  France  [Groly}.— Chapter  XI.  Beviewe  the  past 
to  1546  [Bnghtman].  Belates  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  [Alcas- 
sar].  To  the  Reformation  [Pyle,  ElHott].  To  Popery  [Luther],  The 
casting  off  of  the  Jews,  until  their  slaying  by  Borne,  and  their  reviviil 
under  Constantiue  [Lee].    Belates  to  the  French  Bevolution  [Croly]. 

IHTKBLDDX  BSTWEKH  THE  glXTC  AND  SBTIHTH  TaUUPSIB. 

XI ;  14.  755-756.  The  aeeond  woe  it  pataed  away :  lo,  the  third 
tuqe  u  coming  tpeedUy. 

The  sole  object,  with  which  this  Interlude  has  been  introduced, 
must  have  been  to  make  an  additional  mark  of  distinction  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  trumpets.  For  it  communicates  nothing, 
which  would  not  have  been  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  it  had 
not  been  inserted.  Though,  indeed,  if  it  had  been  wanting,  a  doubt 
might  perhaps  have  been  felt,  whether  the  two  episodes  were  to  be 
considered  as  included  in  the  sixth  trumpet.  As  it  is,  we  are  led  to 
see,  that  that  trumpet  is  intended  to  comprehend  the  interval  between 
B.G.  31  and  1. — We  must  conceive  of  this  Interlude  as  being  spoken, 
like  the  parallel  ones  in  C.  8 ;  13  and  9;  12,  by  the  eagle-shaped 
angel  still  soaring  in  the  midheaven.  See  on  571  and  618. — The 
declaration,  that  the  third  woe  is  coming  speedily,  negatives  the  view 
of  those,  who  interpret  the  seventh  trumpet  as  extending  over  many 
centuries. 

HEFT  AD  OF  TEE  TRUMPETS 
returned  and  concluded. 
Semarkt  introdvetory  to  the  aetienth  trumpet.  This  trumpet  is  divided, 
like  the  seventh  seal  (of  which  it  forms  the  seventh  division),  into 
three  parts :  see  Ouide,  pp.  147-160.  1.  a  pkelddial  Bvu.ABrs  of  the 
trumpet,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  seventh  seal;  C.  11;  15-19. 
2.  TBX  JttDOHUT-BBPTKNARr,    Containing  seven   lines  of  judgment, 
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namely,  one  in  each  of  O,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV-XVI,  XVn, 
XVIII,  XIX,  and  each  of  which  oontains  a  h^^itad  of  diTiaiona.  3. 
THi  coNSTMHATlon  ;  C.  SO ;  1-6  ;  but,  as  these  veraes  contua  alw>  » 
part  of  the  seal-period  of  the  sereDth  aeal,  they  will  be  coniidered 
therewith.  The  prelude,  vhioh,  like  that  of  the  aeventh  Beal,  auppliea 
the  place  of  the  tnimpet  as  the  seventh  diTision  of  the  trampet- 
heptad,  will  first  engage  our  attention. 

mv.  7.  THi  SiTXNTU  TBUMPiT.  Tht  perteaUwn  (^  the  ht»  w&nttnng 
Churches,  and  the  uUimate  overthrow  <^  Judea  and  Rome,  Judtutm 
and  heathenitm. 

The  Prelnde :  (ySohu  n/  the  eontenU  ^  the  trumpet. 
£poeh ;  the  vulgar  era. 

XI;  16-19.  757-776.  Aiid  the  tevend  angtl  tounded.  And  Aen 
nnxe  hud  voicee  in  tAe  heaven, — aat/i«g;  '  TTie  kinydt^  t^the  vxtrld  hath 
heeotne  our  Lord'e  and  hit  Chriit't,  and  he  iheiH  reign  unto  the  aotu  q^ 
aron*.'  And  the  Uoentyfimr  etdere,  who  eit  before  Ood  upon  tAeir  thtvnee, 
fell  upon  their  foeei;  and  they  viorthipped  Qod,  taking;  '  We  give  thanie 
to  thee,  0  Lord  /  the  almighty  Ood,  the  '  who  it  and  who  woe';  becauae 
thou  hast  taken  thy  great  might,  and  a»tumed  the  kingly  authority :  and 
the  nation*  were  made  angry:  and  thine  anger  haA  conte;  and  Ae 
[appointed]  lime  of  the  dead  to  he  judged,  and  to  give  the  reward  to  thy 
tervante,  the  prophet*,  and  the  eaintt,  and  Ihoee  who  fear  thy  name  (&e 
email  and  the  great);  and  to  dettroy  thoee  wAo  are  destroying  the  ear&.' 
And  the  temple  of  Qod  in  the  htaven  wa*  opened.  And  the  ark  t/  the 
fovenant  tf  the  Lord  beeame  vieible  in  hi*  temple.  And  there  eamt 
lightning*,  and  voice*,  and  thunder*,  and  an  eartttfualee,  and  a  great 
hail  [-rtorm.] 

Thia  Prelude  IB  aepnrable  into  seven  DivisiaiiB,  which  I  will  indi- 
cate  as  we  proceed. 

(I).  The  voice*  <^  Oe  eoa  in  heaven.  XI ;  16.  757-768.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  these  are  symboUoal  voices  in  the  symbolical 
heaven.  Comparing  C.  4 ;  9  ss. :  6 ;  8  ss.,  it  may  be  thought,  that 
these  voices  proceed  from  the  four  living-creatures,  as  the  reprsKii- 
tatives  of  all  creation.  That  they  do  proceed,  at  any  rate,  from  th» 
redeemed  oreation  is  evident  from  their  calling  Christ  "  our  Lord." 

(2).  Their  announcement.  759-760.  The  kingikip  or  sovereignty, 
not  'of  the  earth'  (for  that  would  mean  Jndea  alone),  bntq^tAe  wwrU, 
— the  Cotmo*. — Kingdom  (or  rather  kingship),  in  the  singular,  ia  the 
genuine  reading. — Bath  heeome,  having  previously  been  Satan's. 
This  statement  may  he  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  those  texts, 
in  which  Batan  is  spoken  of  as  being  '  the  god,'  and  '  the  prince'  or 
'ruler'  of  this  world;  for  in  the  same  sense  that  he  was  bo,  Christ, 
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from  the  time  of  his  Bojoaraiug  on  earth,  having  'despoiled  the  prin- 
oipalitie«  and  powers  of  darkness'  of  their  dominioD,  took  Satan's 
place  as  the  soToieign  ruler.  At  Ghriefa  crucifixion  wag  SaUm's  and 
hie  servante'  last '  honr,  and  the  power  of  darkness.'  Then  Satan  made 
his  last  great  struggle,  only  to  suffer  an  ignominious  defeat,  as  we 
shall  see  symbolized  by  the  war  in  heaven  in  C.  12 ;  7-12.  ■  Ohrist's 
hour'  was  then  also  oome,  when,  haTtng  his  heel  only  bmised,  he 
hruised  Satan's  head.  Then  was  '  the  prince  of  this  world  judged,' 
and  then  was  '  the  hour,  that  the  Son  should  be  glorified.'  Previously 
Satan  reigned  as  '  the  ruler  of  the  world ' :  thenceforth  tbe  dominion 
was  by  degreea  to  be  taken  from  him  ;  and  he  would  continue  to  be 
'the  god  of  this  vorid'  only  in  respect  of  those,  'whose  minds  he 
could  succeed  in  blinding,  so  that  the  light  of  tbe  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ  should  not  shine  unto  them.'  As  to  others,  they  would  be 
'  delivered  from  tbe  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  into  the  king* 
dom  of  God's  dear  Son.'  Cp.  Lu.  22  ;  53  :  John  12 ;  23,  27  :  13 ;  1  : 
14;  30:  2  Co.  4;  4:  Bp.  6;  12:  Co.  1;  13— Our  Lord\and  h» 
Chritt't.  Tbe  verb  which  follows  being  in  tbe  singular  shows,  that 
only  one  person  is  contemplated ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  facts, 
that  by  the  phrase  'the  Lord'  is  always  meant  in  tbe  Apocalypse 
Christ,  and  that  therein,  and  in  tbe  New  Testament  generally,  the 
kingdom  ia  said  to  be  Christ's.  Hence,  we  may  conclude,  that  Jesus 
is  here  spoken  of  in  bis  characters  of  '  Lord  of  all '  on  the  throne,  and 
of  Uediator  before  the  throne :  see  on  754.  So  that  he  is  said,  in 
fact,  to  take  the  sovereignty  as  the  God-man. — This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  this  book,  in  which  the  conjunction  has  probably 
tbe  sense  of  even. — And  he  ihtUi  reign.  The  mediatorial  sovereignty 
of  the  world  became  Christ's  de  jure  from  his  incarnation.  It  began 
to  be  his  de  facto  from  his  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension; 
and  it  will  go  on  to  be  so  mora  and  more,  until,  having  put  all  ene- 
mies under  his  feet,  he  shall  roign  supreme  and  without  a  single 
rebellious  subject. — Unto  the  ootu  (Be.  Implying /t  ever;  see  on 
25. — In  accordance  with  this  statement  we  shall  find  mention  mode 
subsequently  (in  tbe  symbolizations  which  belong  to  tbe  seventh 
trumpet)  of  Christ's  taking  the  kingdom :  see  C.  20 ;  4,  6,  and  in 
particular  G.  12 ;  10 ;  ■  Now  (at  the  epoch  of  Christ's  asoension)  hutb 
come  the  kingship  of  our  God,  and  tbe  power  of  His  Christ.' 

(8).  ITu,  adoration  of  the  24  ddert.  XI ;  16.  761--764.  See  C.  4  ; 
4,  10 :  5 ;  6, 14. — The  Greek  word  for  viorthipped  implies  prostration, 
but  the  clause  that  precedes  it  has  doubtless  been  inserted  for  greater 
emphasis. — Tbe  redeemed  creation  in  general  having  first  chaunted 
tbeir  doxology  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lord's  coming  to  take  the 
kingdoin,  the  Church  in  particular  comes  forward  to  utter  ita  special 
(banksgiving. — In  no  other  instance  are  the  elders  aaid  to  f^l  prostrate. 
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Hence  this  beiog  said  here  ia  a  clear  indication  of  the  o 
aome  event  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Church.  And  what  can 
better  answer  to  thie  indication,  than  the  Sedecmer'a  entering  on  bis 
work  of  redemption  ? 

(4).  Their  t?Mnk»giving.     XI;  17-18.   765-773.    '  We  give  Sc.' 

765-6.  The  deeignative  title,  0  Lord,  Se.,  is  the  same,  that  the 
Lord  tabes  to  bimaelf  in  C.  1 ;  8,  excepting  that  in  the  moat  approved 
text  the  claose,  and  who  eometk,  is  omitted  here.  See  on  16,  31-3, 
70,  316. 

767-8,  Thy  great  might.  Cp.  C.  1 ;  16  ;  "  Hia  cotintenance  as  the 
Bun  ahineth  in  hie  might." — The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "hast 
reigned"  is  objectionable  here  ;  because  It  conveys  the  idea,  that  the 
reign  vae  over,  which  is  not,  and  could  not  be  the  meaning.— Id  ac- 
cordance with  these  etatements,  we  shall  subsequently  find  Christ 
represented,  as  coming  to  '  rale  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron '  (12  ; 
5  :  19  ;  15),  as  waging  war  with  Satan  and  with  the  beast  and  con- 
((uering  them  (12;  9:  17;  14:  19;  11,  20),  as  making  all  nations 
prostrate  themselves  before  him  (15;  4),  as  destroying  Babylon  (18;  4), 
and  OB  being 'king  of  kings' (17;  14:  19;  16).  Wbo,  indeed,  but 
he  was  to  'take  the  kingdom'? 

XI ;  18.  769.  7*^  wilioni  must  mean  here,  as  in  ve.  2  and  else- 
where, the  (Gentiles.  At  any  rate,  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  a 
different  view  is,  that  tfae  term  may  possibly  include  both  Jews  and 
heathens.  Stuart's  attempt  to  make  out,  that  Jews  only  may  be 
meant  (for  even  he  cannot  pretend,  that  such  an  interpretation  ta 
natural  and  proper),  is  only  another  instance,  how  theorists  will  warp 
and  bend  terms  t4>  save  their  theories, — The  second  Psalm, — '  Why  do 
the  heathen  (LXX.  lOvtf,  the  naftons)  rage,  &<i. — might  be  introduced 
with  great  ^positeness  here.  In  fact,  many  expressions  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  it. — The  subaeqaeut  symbolizations  will  be 
seen  to  be  full  of  ntantfestationa  of  the  anger  of  the  nations.  See  in 
particnlarC.  12;  12,13,15,17:  13;  7 1  17;  6  :  20;  19.— *  Ve.  18,' says 
Hengstenberg,  '  is  an  enigmatical  statement  of  what  is  to  follow.' 

770,  Thine  anger.  Whose  but  the  lamb's,  as  it  was  aaid  on  the  par- 
allel occasions  in  C.  6  ;  1 6  ;  "  Hide  us  from  the  anger  of  the  lamb,  for 
the  great  day  of  his  anger  hath  come  "  ?  Manifestations  of  the  lamb's 
anger  under  this  trumpet  may  be  found  iu  C.  14 ;  9  ss. :  15 ;  7  :  16  ; 
1  ss.:  17;  14:  18;  2  ss. — Sath  come.  "As  good  as  come,"  says 
Hengstenbe^. — And  the  time  of  the  dead  to  be  jvdged.  Inasmuch  as 
vtKpos  is  constantly  used  without  the  article,  when  dead  men  in  general 
are  meant,  it  may  justly  be  presumed  (seeing  that  the  article  is 
inserted  here,  and  that  there  is  no  contrast  with  the  living),  tiiat  a 
general  judgment  of  the  dead  is  not  contemplated,  but  a  judgment  of 
a  particular  class  of  them ;— not  that  of  C.  20  ;  11  ss.,  but  that  of  C. 
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20  ;  4.— Oq  time  Bee  on  13  and  680. — The  Greek  word  for  to  bejvdged, 
like  He  EngliBli  equivalent,  is,  aa  Stuart  Bays,  "generic,  and  Bignifiea 
either  to  acquit  or  to  condemn,  as  the  context  requires"  :  see  He.  10  ; 
30  et  al.  He  adds  ;  "  Here  the  dead,  i.e.,  the  martyrs"  (so  that  he 
underetauds  *a  particular  class')  are  to  he  vindicated."  This  vord 
"  vindicated"  is  a  mere  perversion  of  the  text  to  suit  his  own  scheme. 
'  To  be  judged'  means  not  "  to  be  vindicated  or  avenged,"  but  '  to  be 
brought  up  for  trial.'  And  if  tboee  who  are  to  be  judged  are,  as  he 
says,  the  martyrs,  the  result  of  the  judging  mnst  clearly  be  a  sentence 
of  acquittal  and  reward,  such  as  will  be  found  to  be  given  in  G.  20;  4. 
771.  And  to  give  the  reward.  Note,  that  it  is  not  said  'a  reward,' 
hut '  Hie  reward,'  plainly  pointing  to  a  special  premium  to  be  given 
to  those  mentioned.  This  confirms  the  view,  that  the  parties  intended 
must  bo  a  olase  singled  out  for  preference.  Cp.  C.  14  ;  13  :  15  ;  2-4  : 
19  ;  9  :  20;  4-6. — To  thy  servant*.  Does  this  designation  apply  only 
to  '  the  prophets,'  or  to  all  the  three  classes  mentioned,  mz.,  '  the 
prophets,'  'the  saints,'  and  'those  that  fear  Ac'?  For,  that  either 
way  three,  and  only  three  classes  are  intended  seems  to  be  evident 
from  the  placee  in  which  the  copulative  is  introduced.  The  latter  is 
the  more  probable  view;  but  nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  any  cer- 
tainty on  the  point. — The  propheU  means  the  inspired  teachers :  see 
on  698. — The  eaintt  in  this  connexion  mnst  mean  tliose  pre-emitunt 
for  holiness  in  the  Church. — ProiJieU  and  saint*  are  mentioneH 
together  subsequently  nnder  this  trumpet,  as  in  C.  16;  6;  "They 
have  shed  the  blood  of  prophets  and  saints"  :  18  ;  20 ;  "  ye  saints, 
apostles,  and  prophets":  18;  24;  "in  her  was  found  the  blood  of 
prophets,  and  saints,  and  of  all  the  slain  of  the  earth."  Sainla  alone 
are  repeatedly  spoken  of,  «.?.,  in  G.  13;  7,  10:  14;  12  :  15;  3:  17;  6: 
18;  4:  19;  8. 

772,  Thoee  tnho/ear  thy  name  is  a  periphrastic  designation,  in  place 
of  which,  in  one  of  the  parallel  texts  just  referred  to, '  apostles,'  and 
in  the  other  a  periphrasis  for '  martyrs,'  is  found ;  while  the  other  two 
designations  are  the  same  iir  all  the  three  texts.  Hence  it  may  be 
thought  by  some  to  be  admissible  to  interpret  the  designation  before 
us  by  the  parallel  phrases,  and  to  suppose  that  those  who  so  fear  the 
Lord  as  to  he  willing  to  suffer  for  bis  name's  sake,  that  is,  martyrs  or 
confessors  (of  whom  '  the  apostles'  would  be  the  chief),  are  intended 
by  it.  The  result  of  the  whole  would  then  he,  that  'the  dead'  who  are 
to  he  judged,  and  to.  receive  '  the  reward,'  would  consist  of  the  three 
following  classes :  1.  the  inspired  teachers :  2.  the  pre-eminently 
holy:  3.  the  martyrs  or  confessors.  But  I  cannot  think,  that  this 
view  is  tenable.  '  Apostles,' '  the  shun  of  the  earth,'  and  '  those  who 
fear  God's  name'  cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  synonymous  or  inter- 
ebangeable  expressions.    The  more  probable  view  is,  that  the  author, 
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hsTing  ia  h'u  mind  'the  servanta  of  the  Lord'  upAo  were  then  m^brmg 
perteotUion,  adds,  as  epexegetic&l  of  the  term  '  aerruntB,'  '  prophete  and 
saintB  and  those  vho  feu  thy  name,'  and  again,  aa  epexegetical  of  the 
last  clause,  'amall  and  great,'  thus  making  each  clause  in  succession 
extend  to  a  wider  circle  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  from  the  tone  of  the  whole  book,  that  the  salient  idea  in 
the  writer's  mind,  when  speaking  of  the  Lord's  '  serrants,'  was,  that 
the;  were  a  persecuted  people :  cp.,  e.g.,  C.  1 ;  9 :  2 ;  3, 10,  13, 19  :  3 ; 
10  :  6  ;  11 :  7  ;  14 :  12  ;  II,  13 :  13  ;  7  :  &0.  And  in  particnlar,  ttiat 
this  idea  was  in  his  mind  here  may  be  inferred  from  the  expreasioD 
"the  reward,"  from  the  clause  "  those  who  are  destroying  the  earth," 
and  from  the  parallel  places  in  which,  as  in  G.  16 ;  6 ;  "  They  have 
shed  the  blood  of  prophets  &c.;"  18;  21;  "In  her  was  found  the 
blood  of  prophets  Sec,"  the  notion  of  persecution  appears  prominently. 
But,  indeed,  the  point  will  be  unquestionable,  if  my  view,  that  this  is 
the  pieludial  announcement  of  that  of  which  C.  20 ;  4  contains  the 
immediate  symbolization,  be  received.  For  those  who  are  there 
represented  as  receiving  '  the  reward '  are  those  who  had  been  beheaded, 
and  those  who  had  not  succumbed  to  the  beast  so  as  to  receive  any 
mark  of  being  his  servonta.  And  hence  we  may  oondnde,  that  the 
meaning  is  this, — '  to  give  the  reward  to  thy  servants,  who  shall  have 
etedfaatly  endured  persecution,  whether  found  in  the  class  of  inspired 
meo,  or  in  that  of  those  distinguished  for  holiness,  or  in  the  body  of 
the  faithful  at  large.  '  Enduring  persecution'  for  Christ's  sake  is  the 
qualifioation  for  this  special  reward. — The  email  and  the  great  is  a 
technical  phrase  repeatedly  used  to  designate  '  the  high  and  the  low' 
in  worldly  station  :  see  13  ;  16  :  19  ;  S,  16  :  20;  12:  and,  as  it  appears 
to  be  epexegetical  of  the  clause  that  precedes  it,  we  should  read  thoee 
who  fear  dtc.,  wheiher  high  or  lovi  in  thie  vxfrld'a  eateem. 

773.  And  to  deetroy  &e.  The  G-reek  word  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
being  used  only  here  and  in  C.  8  ;  9.  It  means  to  bring  to  utter  ruin 
by  corrupting  or  seducing ;  and  is  used  in  Lu.  12 ;  33  of  the  gradual 
eating  away  of  a  garment  by  moths.— Stuart  renders  ihoee  uAo  have 
detlrot/ed.  This  is  another  instance  of  flagrant  perversion  of  the  text 
to  adapt  it  to  hie  own  scheme.  Without  meaning  to  say,  that  the 
present  tense  by  its  own  proper  force  must  neceetarily  import,  that  the 
thing  was  being  done  at  the  time  of  speaking,  yet  this  would  be  the 
natural  construction  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary,  and 
moreover  it  is  that  which  I  shall  show  to  he  the  tme  sense  here ;  but 
in  no  case  can  it  be  proper  to  convert  the  present  into  the  past  in 
translating.  The  English  idiom  admits  of  as  much  latitude  as  the 
Qreek  in  such  a  case  as  the  present. — After  all  Stuart  will  have  failed 
to  make  out  his  ease,  if  the  earth  be  a  symbol  of  Judea.  For,  who 
;n'ere  the  destroyers  of  Judea?    Unquestionably  the  Bomans.     It  is 
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the  Bomana,  then,  who  aiv  to  b«  deBtroyed.  And  if  lo,  what  becomes 
of  his  scheme,  which  eeea  only  in  this  eymholizatioD  the  final 
oataetrophe  of  the  Jewish  nation  7 — Inasmnoh  as  it  is  said,  that  thay 
or*  dettrvying,  it  is  plain  that  living  penone  must  he  meant.  And 
hence  the  destruction  of  them  must  be  a  totally  difierent  thing  from 
the  judgment  of  the  dead  just  before  spoken  of.  So  that,  heie  again, 
we  cannot  adopt  Stuart's  view,  namely,  that, '  In  the  first  place  xpt- 
Apoi  is  generic,  including  the  reward  of  the  righteous  and  the  puniah- 
ment  of  the  wicked.  Next  come  the  specifioations,  viz.,  first,  the  reward 
of  martyrs  and  saints ;  and  then,  the  dostructioD  of  persecutors.' — If 
it  be  asked ;  where  can  any  symboUzation  answering  to  this  destruction 
of  the  persecutors  be  found  in  the  seTetith  trumpet?  I  point  to  C.  19 ; 
11-21,  where  '  the  faithful  and  true  One'  is  represented  as  destroying 
the  beast  and  bis  armies.  See  also  C.  14 ;  14-20.  And  as  to  who  are 
the  destroyers  of  the  earth  see  C.  13  ;  7,  8,  12  ss. :  16  ;  2,  19 :  17  ; 
Iss.,  IS:  18;  20:  19;  2. 

769-773.  Ewald  regards  ve.  18  as  Prteltidiitm  ad  omnci  vinonei 
te^pteniet,  i.e.,  as  a  prelude  to  Cs.  xii-zxii ;  5.  In  principle,  though 
not  in  extent,  I  can  agree  with  him. 

770-773.  It  may  be  observed,  that  four  members  of  the  sentence 
are  dependent  on  the  verb  come,  of  which  the  extremes  and  the  means 
are  respectively  connected  together.  '  Tby  wrath  hath  come' :  fc.  '  to 
destroy  the  destroyers.'  '  The  time  of  the  dead  hath  come':  te.  '  to 
be  judged,  &o.' 

766-773.  The  doxology  which  we  have  now  reviewed  forms  one  of 
Mvtn,  all  of  which  have  been  introduced  at  crises,  or  occasions  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  importance.  An  inspection  of  the  passages  will 
show  this:  see  G.  6;8  Bs.  :  7;  9  ss.:  11;  15sB.:  12;  lOss.:  14;  2bs.: 
15;2sa.:  19;  1  ss.       • 

7S8-773.  The  particulara,  communicated  in  the  first  fimr  divisions 
of  this  prelude,  are  thrown  into  the  form  of  doxologies  by  the  zda  and 
the  twenty-four  elders.  Those  which  follow,  in  the  three  last  divj- 
sions,  are  presented  symbolically  to  the  eye  of  the  seer.  The  dox- 
ology assigned  to  the  living  creatures  has  reference  ^propriately  to 
the  Gomioe, — the  creation  in  general ;  that  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
elders  has  more  immediate  reference  to  the  Church. 

(S).  The  opening  ^  the  Urnple.  XI ;  19.  774.  And  tha  temple  of 
Qod.  Observe,  that  the  temple  opened  is  the  naat  or  lanUwtry, — 
that  which  inve.l  was  included  in  the  part  measured  for  preservation. 
— The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  modelled  after  the  temple  of  God  in 
heaven.  The  latter  contained 'the  substance,"  the  true' and 'heavenly 
things,'  'the  type'  or  model,  of  which  the  Jewish  temple,  its  appur- 
tenances and  services  were  '  the  shadow,'  and  '  not  the  very  image,' 
the  '  earthly  things,'  '  the  antitypes'  or  copiea.     The  temple  on  earth 
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repreeenteil  Judaism  :  that  in  beaveo  Christianity.  See  He.  8  (eep. 
ve.  5):  9  (esp.  ve.  9):  10  (esp.  tt.  23-24).  And  hence  also  this 
Bymbolical  temple  in  the  heaven  mnHt  be  taken  to  symbolize  the 
Christian  Church ;  but  as  having,  at  this  epoch,  embodied  in  itself 
the  fundamentals  of  the  older  faith.  Cp.  on  418,  627,  703.— Different 
significationa  might  be  attributed  to  the  opening.  The  interpretation 
obviously  ought,  however,  to  be  governed  by  the  result  which  followed 
from  the  opening.  Now  the  consequence  was  a  tremendous  catas- 
trophe.  And  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  opening  of  the  temple 
was  meant  to  exhibit  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  as  being  due  to 
that  religion  or  Church,  which  the  temple  represented. 

(6).  The  fxpomcre  of  the  ark.  775.  Tht  arlc  of  the  eovenatU  is  doubt- 
less a  symbol  of  the  covenant. — And  the  seemingly  supererogatory 
addition  of  the  Lord  (for  this  is  the  true  (leading),  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pression '  in  hit  temple,'  and  not  merely '  in  Ifte  temple,'  have  probably 
been  designed  to  intimate,  that  the  Christian  covenant  is  intended. — 
Tlie  becoming  vitiMe  of  this  ark  will,  in  aocordance  with  the  view  just 
indicated,  denote,  that  the  catastrophe  ensues  in  special  vindicatioa 
of  the  covenant  symbolized.  Or  the  opening  of  the  temple  may  have 
that  signification,  and  the  becoming  visible  of  the  ark  may  more  im- 
mediately denote,  that  the  deepest  truths  of  religion,  those  which  had 
hitherto  constituted  the  arcana, '  the  mysteries,'  the  esoteric  doctrines, 
and  which  had  previously  been  revealed  even  to  the  chosen  people 
only  by  types  and  shadows,  would  thenceforth  be  brought  within  the 
reach,  and  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  all, — of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike,  and  on  equal  terms,  thus  implying  the  abrogation  of  the  national 
Jewish  covenant  and  Law.  This  occurrence  would  then  have  a  similar 
signification,  as  it  is  manifestly  a  parallel  symbolization,  with  that 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  by  which  the  ark  of  the 
Jewish  covenant  was  exposed  to  view  (see  Mt.  27 ;  SI). 

(7).  The  enming  calattrophe.  776.  I  have  shown  on  540  and  749, 
and  in  the  Ouide,  pp.  151,  196,  that  lighbaingi,  &c.  constitute  as  a 
whole  a  formula  of  catastrophe ;  and  that,  whether  or  not  significa- 
tions may  have  been  originally  attached  to  the  several  terms  taken 
separately,  we  are  unable  now  to  assiga  such  with  any  certainty.  If 
the  present  example  of  the  formula  be  compared  with  those  in  C.  8 ; 
5  and  C.  16;  18-21,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  while  this  has  greater  in- 
tensity thrown  into  it  than  the  former,  it  has  very  much  less  than  the 
latter.  And  this  accords  with  the  view,  that  the  two  earlier  examples 
are  preludial  announcements,  from  a  greater  and  a  less  distance,  of 
that  of  which  the  last  is  the  symbolical  realization. — Some  copies 
omit  an  earthquake ;  hut  it  is  a  genuine  reading.  In  4  Ezra  vi.  (see 
p.  229)  an  earthquake  symbolizeb  the  overthrow  of  Judaism. — Stuart 
makes  the  hail  to  be  "  the  sign,  that  the  work  is  completed."     That 
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it  is  not  BO,  per  te,  may  be  inferred  from  C.  S ;  7.  On  the  other 
hand  Hengstenberg  ofGrms,  that  the  five  tenus  symbolize  incom- 
pleteness. To  say  uii/rtlfilment  (that  is,  at  the  epoch  of  this  pielude) 
might  be  nearer  the  truth. 

774r-77G.  Another  view  vhich  may  be  taken  of  this  Terse  is,  that 
it  contains  three  distinct  and  independent  aymbolizations.  Firstly, 
the  opening  of  the  heavenly  temple  symbolizes  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  whole  world.  Secondly,  the  exposure  of  the  ark  denotes 
the  abolition  of  eeoteric  myeterieB.  Thirdly,  the  lightnings  &c  an- 
nounce the  coming  of  one  or  more  political  or  eccleBiastical  catas- 
trophes. 

If,  now,  we  compare  Chs.  15  and  16  with  this  verse,  they  will  bo 
found  to  contain  symbolizations,  which,  while  more  expanded,  are 
parallel  to  that  under  consideration  in  every  particular.  Therein, 
"  the  heavenly  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  is  opened." 
Ab  a  necessary  consequence,  the  ark  of  the  testimony  must  become 
visible.  '  From  the  temple  issue  forth  the  seven  angels,  who  have 
the  seven  last  plagues.'  '  By  command  of  a  voice  from  the  temple, 
they  pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  Ood  npoD  the  earth.'  These 
attain  their  climax  in  a  symbolization  of  catastrophe  exactly  corre- 
spending  to,  though  more  intensified  than,  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. All  the  details  will  be  found  to  confirm  my  exposition,^ 
far  as  I  have  carried  it.  Now  I  ask ;  With  these  facta  in  view  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  the  same  things  are  symbolized  in  the  two  places,  or 
that  the  earlier  and  more  brief  is  a  preliminary  and  anticipative  an- 
nouncement of  the  later  and  more  expanded  symbolization  ? 

As  to  the  whole  portion  contained  in  w.  15-19,  and  its  every  de- 
tail, I  have  shown  by  the  references  I  have  made  in  each  instance, 
that  substantially  identical  passages  may  be  found  in  the  eight  chap- 
ters, which  immediately  follow  these  verses.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  natural, 
if  not  a  necessary  inference  (even  independently  of  the  conclusive 
argument  in  the  Ouide,  pp.  149-160),  that  this  portion  contains  a 
preludial  syllabns  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  and  that  that  trumpet  ex- 
tends to  C.  19 ;  21  or  20  ;  6  ? 

Sittorical  application  of  the  preludial  n/llabu»  of  the  tevaUh  trumpei. 
The  following  are  the  salient  points  brought  before  us  in  this  prelude. 
1.  An  advent  of  Christ-,  for  this  is  implied  in  No.  2.  2.  An  assump- 
tion of  a  kingdom  by  Christ.  8.  A  judgment,  i.  A  political  catas- 
trophe. If  the  reference  of  any  one  of  these  be  conclusively  deter- 
mined, it  will  be  found  to  involve  the  rest,  and  so  to  render  any 
further  inquiry  as  to  them  needless.  Nevertheless,  for  greater  satis- 
faction, on  a  question  of  so  much  importance  as  the  meaning  of  this 
prelude  is,  I  propose  to  examine  each  point  independently  of  the 
others. 
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Istly.  What  advont  of  Ohritt  m  had  in  vivwl  Two  only  are  recog- 
nized :  ooe  Id  humiliation ;  the  other  in  glory.  The  Tision  hu  now 
arrived  at  the  epoch  of  the  fonnei :  the  latter  is  generally  couaidered 
(whether  rightly  or  not,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire)  to  he  sym- 
bolized  in  C.  19 ;  11-21, — a  passage,  which  forma  on  my  view  the 
condneion  of  the  seventh  trnmpet  Since  both,  then,  oome  within 
the  scope  of  this  trumpet,  and  aince,  if  the  verses  before  us  contain  • 
■yllahuB  thereof,  the  speakers  must  be  supposed  to  have  a  knowledga 
of  the  contents  of  the  trumpet,  either  advent  might  possibly  be  meant. 
But,  to  suppose  the  latter  to  be  intended  would  involve  a  complete 
invereion  of  the  contents  of  the  trumpet.  And  it  vonid,  therefore, 
he  more  reasonable  to  assume,  that  the  former  is  had  in  view,  tiiat  is, 
that  the  syllabus  commences  from  the  initial  date  of  the  trumpet. 
And  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  circumstance  of  very  similar  pas- 
sages being  found  in  connexion  with  Christ's  first  advent.  The  doz- 
ology  of  the  heavenly  host  (Lu.  2 ;  8-14)  may  be  thought  to  have 
suggested  the  doxologies  here.  Still  more  may  the  sayings  of  the 
angel  in  Ln.  1 ;  32-33  be  supposed  to  have  been  taken  as  a  precedent : 
"  The  Lord  Grod  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David  : 
and  he  shall  rsign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end."  Further,  the  context  on  both  sides  of 
this  prelude,  if  my  interpretation  of  it  be  in  the  main  correct,  will  bo 
found  to  establish  this  view  conclusively. 

2dty.  What  kingdom  or  kingh/  authority  i*  it,  that  i»  here  taid  U>  be- 
come Chri*t'»  f  In  three  senses,  at  three  different  epochs,  Christ  ia 
virtually  represented  as  becoming  a  king.  As  Creator,  he  is  the  sove- 
reign ruler  of  all  things  from  the  creation.  As  Mediator,  he  began 
to  take  his  mediat^jrial  kingdom  (in  a  new  sense  and  degree  as  com- 
pared with  that  inwhichhebeldit' from  the  foundation  of  the  world') 
from  the  commencement  of  his  work  of  mediation  by  his  incarnation. 
Afl<}od,  be  will  reign  for  ever,  after  "  be  shall  have  delivered  up  the  " 
mediatorial " kingdom  to  his  Father";  though  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  he  will  retain  this  also  "  for  ever  and  ever",  namely,  in  refer* 
ence  to  those  who  have  been  redeemed  by  him.  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  these  three  can  he  the  sense  hare : 
sioce  both  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  trumpet,  whereas  the  bov«- 
reignty  assumed  is  said  to  be  taken  during  the  period  comprehended 
in  this  trumpet.  The  second  raust,  therefore,  show  the  true  meaning. 
This, — the  Mediatorial  kingdom,  was,  indeed,  only  fully  taken  at  the 
time,  when  it  is  spoken  of  in  G.  20;  1.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  began 
to  be  taken  from  the  Mediator's  becoming  man,  it  is  without  impro- 
priety spoken  of  then  as  being  assumed. 

3dly.  What  judgment  u  it,  that  m  alluded  to  in  ve.  18 1  Most  un- 
questionably two  judgments,  divided  from  one  another  by  an  interval 
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of  1000  yean,  are  mentioned  in  G.  20.  The  earlier  is  deecribed  la 
w.  4-6.  It  IB  immediately  connected  with  'the  first  resnneotion.' 
Those  who  '  hare  part '  in  ft  are  '  the  testifiers  for  Jesns',  while  '  the 
rest  of  the  dead  live  not  again,  until  the  1000  years  is  ended.'  Of  th« 
former  it  is  said,  that '  they  shall  be  priests  of  Glod  and  of  Christ,  and 
■hall  reign  with  him  1000  years,'  evidently  as  a  preferential  reward. 
The  later  judgment  is  symbolized  in  tv.  11-16,  and  is  usually  desig- 
nated '  the  general  judgment.'  It  ensuea  on  the  second  resarrectios, 
and  is  followed  by  '  the  second  death,  which  is  the  lake  of  fire.'  All 
who  shall  be  '  cast  into  the  lake  of  fiie,'  and  some  at  least  of  those, 
wb<»e  names  may  be  '  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,'  are  included 
ID  it.  Now,  at  first  eight  it  may  be  thought,  that  "  the  time  of  the 
dead  to  be  judged"  mnst  refer  to  this  second  judgment.  Butthefol- 
lowing  considerations  will  show,  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  (1). 
This  clanae  must  refer  to  a  judgment  under  the  seventh  trumpet,  more 
especially  as  it  says, '  the  time  hath  come ;'  whereas  the  second  judg- 
ment is  long  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  that  tmmpet.  (2).  If 
says  '  tAe  dead,'  which  clearly  implies  a  contrast ;  and  this  must  lie 
either  as  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  or  as  between  a  particular 
class  of  the  dead,  distingnished  by  some  pre-eminence,  and  the  dead 
in  general.  But  the  former  cannot  be  the  contrast  intended ;  because 
it  would  not  suit  either  judgment :  in  particular,  not  the  second  on 
the  received  interpretation  of  the  passage;  because,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  in  that  judgment  both  'quick  and  dead'  will  be 
judged.  The  latter,  therefore,  must  be  the  contrast  meant ;  and  this 
will  snit  only  the  first  judgment,  which  it  will  suit  well.  (3).  Again, 
in  the  judgment  alluded  to  '  the  reward,'  that  is,  a  preferential  reward, 
is  to  be  given :  and  such  a  reward  is  given,  and  given  only,  in  the 
judgment  mentioned  in  w.  4^-6.  (4).  Also,  the  reward  is  to  be  given 
only  to  '  Christ's  servants ' :  and  this  agrees  with  vv.  4r-6,  but  not  with 
w.  11-15.  (5).  Again,  the  judgment  of  C.  11;  18  stands  closely 
connected  with  the  destruction  of  those,  who  in  aj>,  67-70  were  lay- 
ing waste  the  Holy  Land :  and  so  does  that  of  0.  20 ;  4-6 ;  but  that 
of  vv.  11-15  is  removed  from  it  by  an  interval  of  1000  years,  (6). 
Once  more,  a  political  catastrophe  ia  symbolised  in  connexion  wiUi 
the  judgment  of  this  prelude :  so  also  with  the  first  judgment,  vm.,  in 
C.  19  i  11-21 ;  but  not  so  with  the  second  judgment.  We  may  surely 
conclude,  then,  that  the  premillennial  judgment  is  that,  which  is  here 
referred  to. 

4thly.  What  potitieal  catattrophe  u  tymbolized  t  If  I  am  right  in 
supposing  the  same  to  be  meant  that  is  symbolized  in  C.  16 ;  17-21 
(and,  if  the  portion  before  us  be  a  syllabus  of  the  seventh  tmmpet, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  I  am),  then  the  answer  will  be  easy  and 
certain.    The  exposition  of  C.  16 ;  17-^21  will  clearly  show,  that  the 
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enemies  and  persecutors  of  Chriatianity,  as  well  the  Jews  as  the  Bo- 
mans,  are  iovotved  in  it. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  a  tynoptieal  view  of  the  meaning 
of  thb  prelude.  From  the  epoch  of  Chriat's  advent  it  celebrates  that 
event,  as  being  the  commencement  of  his  taking  on  himself  the 
goyemment  of  his  Mediatorial  kingdom ;  and  this  it  does  by  a  dox- 
ology  similar  to  that,  which  angels  chanted  at  his  birth.  All  created 
things  unite  in  this  hymn  of  praise,  as  being  eager  to  yield  a  glad 
eubmisBiou  to  hie  authority.  And  the  Church,  as  in  duty  and  grati- 
tude specially  bound,  gives  joyful  thanks,  that  now  at  length  her  great 
Head  hath  come  to  vindicate  his  might,  and  take  the  kingdom.  Next, 
contemplating  the  immediate  consequences  of  Christ's  coming  (i.e., 
from  his  ministry  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  the  effect 
upon  the  heathen  nations  is  stated;  'they  were  moved  to  wiath' 
against  his  people.  In  contrast  with  this  is  placed  'hit  wrath' 
against  them  (which  fonns  the  chief  topic  of  the  succeeding  eymbol- 
izations).  Then,  turning  to  Ihtne,  for  the  avenging  of  whom  his  wrath 
was  about  to  come, — the  confessors,  whether  inspired  teachers,  who 
bad  led  the  way  in  making  his  name  known,  and  giving  testimony  to 
him  by  word  and  deed,  or  saint«,  whose  pre-eminent  devotedness  of 
life  had  brought  glory  to  his  name,  or  in  general  believers  of  either 
high  or  low  degree, — the  coming  of  theii  judicial  justification,  and  the 
awarding  of  their  special  recompense  at  the  termination  of  this 
trumpet,  are  announced.  Eevetting  to  his  enemies,  their  approaching 
d^truction  is  declared.  But  this,  as  the  climax  and  consummation 
of  the  trumpet,  is  a  point  of  too  high  importance  to  be  dismissed  in  a 
brief,  general  statement.  And  therefore,  the  utter  ruin  and  total 
destmctioo  of  the  hostile  world-power,  Jewish  and  heathen,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  in  retributive  vindication  of  his  Chutch,  and  for  the 
more  rapid  propagation  of  the  Divine  truths  that  he  had  taught,  is 
symbolized  in  the  most  striking  manner  that  could  be  devised.  The 
realization  of  all  these  things  will  most  suitably  be  noticed,  when  we 
come  to  the  direct  and  detailed  symholization  of  them. 

And  thus  ends  the  Prelude,  which  stands  as  it  were  at  the  head  of 
the  heptad  of  detaib,  aa  a  summary  of  tbeii  contents. 

latcrpretationt  of  the  tevenOt  trumpet. — The  general  resurrection 
[Andreas,  Bibeira,  Newton].  The  mystery  of  the  Old  Testament 
consummated  [Joachim].  The  period  after  the  Turks  [Bollinger]. 
Second  advent  [Poxe].  a.d.  30  to  1558  [Brightman],  The  Eeforma- 
tion  [Fleming].  Introduces  the  millennium  [Vitringa],  The  resur- 
rection of  the  just  [Daubuz].  Signal  of  triumph  to  the  Church  in 
A.D.  70  [Herder].  A  syllabus  of  C.  14  [Faber].  Extends  to  C.  22  ; 
5 :  A.D.  1792  Bs.  [Cuninghame].  Final  triumph  over  Popery  [Croly} 
Sentiments  of  Protestants  on  the  success  of  the  Befonnation  [Elliott]. 
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And  now,  at  the  end  of  the  beptad  of  the  trumpets,  may  I  not,  as 
io  the  case  of  the  seala,  safely  challenge  comparison  with  other 
schemes  of  interpretation  ?  It  is  trae,  that,  in  this  instance,  all  the 
diyiBions  of  the  heptad  are  not  independently  marked  out,  and  tied 
dovn  as  it  were  to  certain  grand  events  in  history.  Yet  some  of  them 
may  be  said  to  be  so  with  more  or  less  of  clearness.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  reference  of  the  second  trumpet  (and  beoce,  by  implication,  of  the 
first)  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  coincidence  of  its  symbol  with  Daniel's 
unhewn  stone.  Again,  the  epoch  of  Gs.  10  and  11  is  shown,  with  suf- 
ficient clearness,  to  be  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  publication  of  the 
G-ospeL  And  hence  the  period,  to  which  the  second  and  four  follow- 
ing tnimpetB  mnet  refer,  is  limited  to  the  interval  between  b.c.  63  and 
the  vulgar  era.  The  sphere  of  their  application,  is  further  narrowed 
by  various  territorial  indications,  which  require  Borne  or  Judea  to  be 
understood.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  limited  circle,  to  which  the  reference 
of  the  five  trumpets  is  thus  reduced,  their  symbolizations  meet  with 
correspondents  in  the  history,  which  they  would  not,  I  think,  find  in 
any  other  period  of  the  same  length,  and  which  are,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  so  striking  a  character  as  to  show  clearly,  that  they  are  the  events 
symbolized.  In  particular,  the  symbolizatiou  of  the  Parthian  inva- 
sion in  the  fifth  trumpet,  and  that  of  the  naval  engagement  at  Actium 
in  the  sixth,  must,  I  conceive,  commend  themselves  as  having  all  the 
features  of  truth. 

StfjKjptical  tnterpretalion  t/lhe  heplad  of  the  trumpet. 
Inasmuch  as,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  this  heptad,  I  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  show  the  historical  application  of  eacli 
trumpet  as  it  occurred,  my  recapitulation  will  in  this  instance  be  very 
brief. — The  first  four  trumpets  are  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
three  last,  and  are  of  an  introductory  character.  Being  as  a  whole 
oonstructed  on  a  territorial  basis,  they  cannot  be  wholly  consecutive ; 
and,  from  the  close  connexion  between  the  things  signified  in  the 
several  trumpets,  they  must  necessarily  more  or  less  run  into  one 
another,  or  present  different  divisions  or  aspects  of  the  same  things. 
At  a  cursory  glance,  and  without  going  into  an  accurate  investigation, 
the  first  is  seen  to  relate  to  Judea :  the  second  to  Bome-proper :  the 
third  to  the  Roman  empire  in  its  widest  extent :  and  the  fourth  to  the 
mlers  or  constitutions  of  the  states  had  in  view,  including  (it  may  be) 
those  both  of  Borne  and  of  Judea. — We  will  proceed,  however,  to 
review  them  a  little  more  in  detaiL  1.  The  first  trumpet  (8;  7) 
depicts  the  disastrous  effects,  which  resulted  to  the  Jewish  people  and 
nation  at  large  from  the  civil  war  between  the  brothers  Hyrcanue  and 
Aristobnlns.  This  war  led  to  the  subjection  of  Judea  to  Rome.  A 
portion  of  the  Holy  land  was  laid  waste.    Many  of  the  higher  classes 
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nfieiad  griavonsly.  And  tlie  great  bulk  of  those,  who  bad  prenonaly 
been  in  s  proBperani  condition,  were  ruined.  Ab  the  contentioD 
betveen  the  two  brothere  began  in  b.o.  70,  and  continned  till  the 
death  of  AiistobuluB  in  b.o.  49,  this  trampet  may  be  considered  to 
comprehend  that  period.  2.  The  aeeoitd  trwrqiet  (8 ;  8-9)  sjrm- 
bolizee  the  rise  of  Borne  to  the  rank  of  a  propbetio  kingdom  or  world- 
power;  and  the  min  of  states,  institntions,  and  individuala,  which  its 
riae  entailed.  The  epoch  of  its  rise  in  reference  to  Judea  was,  a.o. 
63,  and  in  reference  to  heathendom  b.o.  i8, — the  era  of  the  empire, 
and  of  the  first  emergence  of  the  ten-horned  beast  from  the  eea.  3. 
T/it  third  trumpet  (8;  10-11)  seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  a  two- fold 
relation,  namely,  to  the  symbolic  sea  (heathendom),  and  to  the  sym- 
bolio  earth  (Judea).  In  respect  of  the  former,  the  star  Wormwood 
will  symbolize  Julius  Giesar,  and  the  calamities  that  he  bronght  upon 
the  Soman  world  by  his  wan,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  subversion 
of  the  Bepnblic  and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  In  respect  of 
the  latter,  Herod  and  the  evils  he  inflicted  on  Judea  will  be  B3an- 
bolised.  4.  ThefivrA  trumpet  (8 ;  12)  boa  also  a  two-fold  appUca- 
tioD.  In  reference  to  Home,  it  symbolizes  that  downfall  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  repnblican  authorities  and  principal  citizens,  which  ensned 
on  the  death  of  Gassor  and  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate. 
In  reference  (o  Judea,  the  slaughter  by  Herod  of  oU  the  princee  of  the 
Asmonean  line,  as  well  as  of  many  others  among  the  chief  men  of  the 
Jews,  is  depicted.  In  both  cases  alike,  the  ancient  constitutions  of 
the  country  suffered  a  heavy  blow,  and  the  hopes  of  their  restoration 
were  well  nigh  extingnished.  An  Interlude  (8  ;  13)  is  interposed 
between  the  firat  fonr  and  the  last  three  trumpets,  doubtless  with  the 
view  to  divide  the  heptod  into  a  quartad  and  a  triad,  in  the  some  way 
that  the  heptad  of  the  seals  is  divided.  The  Mediator  announces, 
that  a  three-fold  woe  on  the  occupanta  of  Judea  will  be  the  result  of 
the  events  to  be  symbolized  under  the  three  last  trumpets ;  and  that 
Rome  will  be  the  instrument  of  it  ia  signified  by  the  form,  which  the 
symbol  of  the  Mediator  assumes.  S.  In  the  fifth  Irump^  (9 ;  l-Il) 
the  incursion  of  the  Farthians  into  Judea  at  the  instigation  of  Anti- 
gonus  (B.C.  40),  and  the  evils  they  caused,  are  first  symbolized :  and 
then  the  calamities  entailed  on  the  country  by  the  civil  war  between 
Herod  and  Antigonus  (b.o.  40-37).  An  Interludt  (9;  12),  is  here 
introduced  to  distinguish  between  the  first  and  second  Woes.  6.  In 
the  tiieth  trumpet  (9;  13-21)  the  epoch  to  which  it  relates  is  fint 
indicated  by  the  loosing  of  that  power  (the  Soman),  which  combined 
in  itself  all  the  dominion,  with  all  the  hatefnl  qualities,  of  the  font 
preceding  kingdoms.  This  power  began  to  be  loosed,  when  war  wm 
declared  between  Augustas  and  Antony ;  and  the  loosing  was  com- 
pleted, when,  Augustns  having  effected  the  downfall  and  death  of  his 
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rircJ,  hia  woenian  to  tho  throne  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  to  domi- 
nion over  Egypt  in  pkrticuUi  in  auccession  to  the  last  Rovereign  of 
the  Grecian  lice  of  kings,  was  inaugurated  by  the  institution  of  a  nev 
era  for  the  computation  of  king's  leigne,  viz.,  the  29th  of  August,  b.c. 
30.  The  Boman  power,  it  is  intimated,  had  been  prepared  since  the 
next  preceding  era, — the  Philippine,  in  order  that  at  the  end  of  SSliV 
years  therefrom,  it  might  in  a  period  of  391  days  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  nation,  vhich  from  ancient  times  had  been  the 
Lord's  peculiar  people,  but  which  was  now  inevocitbly  'cast  off.'  In 
the  next  place,  the  gnat  event  by  which  the  loosing  was  effected, — 
the  battle  of  Actinm,  ia  symbolized,  the  peculiarity  of  that  engage- 
ment, in  the  uae  for  the  first  time  in  naval  warfare  of  combustible  mis- 
siles, having  due  prominence  given  to  it.  Lastly,  the  continued 
impenitence  of  the  Roman  world,  and  their  peraiatence  in  their  idola- 
tries and  wicked  works  (cp.  So.  1 ;  16  bs.),  despite  all  the  judgments 
and  woes  that  had  come  upon  them,  is  declared.  The  two  Epitodet 
^  &e  nxth  trumpet  hold  an  isolated  position  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  trumpets.  They  relate  anticipatively  to,  and  mark  out  as 
it  were,  the  period  of  the  conjoint  existence  of  the  two  Dispenaa- 
tions.  The  I^i*od«  o/'  the  opened  nil  (10 ;  1-10)  symbolizes  the  pre- 
paration, that  would  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
by  the  casting  down  of  its  Jewish  and  heathen  adversaries, — by  the 
downfall  of  Some  and  the  Boman  beast  in  particular, — by  the  termi- 
nating of  the  old  Dispensation,  and  by  the  inspiration  of  '  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles.'  An  Interlwie  (10 ;  11)  between  the  two 
Episodes  marks  the  precise  epoch  of  the  advent  of  Christianity  in  the 
person  of  its  Founder  by  intimating,  that  such  a  change  will  thence- 
forth and  in  consequence  thereof  take  place  in  '  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  this  book,'  that  the  portions  on  either  side  of  this  Interlude 
may  be  considered  to  be  two  prophecies.  The  critical  event  and 
turning-point  of  the  book  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  having  been 
thua  marked  out,  the  Epvode  of  the  ttoo  tetiifien  (11 ;  1-13)  depicts 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  non-essentials  of  the  older  faith,  and  the  in- 
corporating of  the  essentials  into  the  new  religion, — the  struggles  and 
persecutions  of  the  two, — ^their  apparent  extermination,  but  subse- 
quent revival,  and  nltimate  triumph.  An  Interlude  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  trumpets  (11 ;  14)  distinguishes  between  the 
B»cond  and  third  Woea.  7.  The  seventh  trvmpet  (that  is,  the  pre- 
lude to  and  ^llabns  of  it :  11 ;  15-19)  symbolizes  (1).  the  joy  of 
the  redeemed  creation  at  the  Messiah's  taking  the  Mediatorial  king- 
dom, inoipiently  at  his  first  coming,  and  more  fully  at  his  second, — 
(2).  the  persecuting  enmity  of  the  heathen  towards  his  people, — (3). 
the  coming  of  that  judgment,  when  the  coufessors  of  bis  name  will  be 
admitted  to  the  life  and  reign  with  bim,^4).  the  destruction  of  the 
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deBtroyers  of  his  Bainta, — (5).  the  abolition  of  the  Jewi^  DiBpen- 
aation,  and  the  great  political  catastrophes  to  Judea  and  Borne  which 
will  follow. 


COKEIGENDA ;  VOL.  I. 

Page  18,  line  1 :  /w  beast  rtad  or  Flavian  dynasty  of  the  Cttaaxt. 

Page  221,  line  8 :  far  the  Oredan,  the  Egypto-SjriiUi  nod  .the  Persiaii,  the 

OreciBU. 

Page  221,  lines  27  to  SO.    Delete  this  aentence. 

Page  240,  line  B ;  otw  p.  267, 1.  21 :  aba  p.  288, 1.  7  from  bottom  ;  alio  p.  848, 
I.  10;  ofiap.  346, 1.  7  : /or  Epilogue  raid  Episode,  , 

Page  804,  line  X  :  /or  in  a  flnal  column  rtad  subsequently. 


NOTANDA. 

Page  72,  last  line.    Lachmann  has  J^m. 

Page  1S6.  The  last  line  but. two  might  be  read  thns,  on  the  leading  adopted 
by  Lachmsan,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregellea  : — Itacheth  and  diceivelh  oiy  tmaaU  to 
/ornuoU), — to  itU  of,  &c.     No  material  diffecence  will  be  made  in  the  exposition. 

Page  280,  lines  5,  6.  Since  tLis  was  printed,  I  have  ol)serTed,  tliat  in  same 
of  the  recent  critical  editions  all  the  numbeis  in  this  chapter  are  given  in  words, 
and  not  in  numeral  letters. 


A.  V.  ia  put  for  the  Anthorized  Version :  H.  T.  for  the  Received  Text  of  the 
original :  N.  T.  for  the  New  Testament :  V.  E.  foi  the  Vulgar  Era, :  cp.  for  com- 
pare :  ct.  for  contrast. 

The  open  letter  H  signifles,  that  the  pronoun  is  inserted  in  the  Greek.  Aa  it 
is  ordinarily  included  in  the  verb,  an  emphasis  on  it  is  indicated  by  its  insertion. 

A  colon  is  used  to  distinguish  between  chapters,  a  semicolon  between  a  chap. 
ter  and  a  verse  thereof,  and  a  comma  between  verses  of  the  same  chapter. 

In  the  translation  words  put  in  brackets  ore  not  in  the  original,  but  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  sense  in  the  English.  A — within  a  sentence  indicates  a 
grammatical  solecism  in  the.original  of  the  word,  that  follows  it. 

The  introduction  of  Greek  words  has  been  as  much  as  possible  avoided,  in 
order  not  to  render  the  work  unacceptable  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

Stitgittnberg.    The  references  are  to  Fairbaim's  translation :  Edinburgh,  1862. 

Stuart.    The  edition  referred  to  is  that  published  at  Edinburgh,  1848. 
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MESSRS.  RIVINGTON, 

8,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 


Vox  the  Claxgf. 
The  Good  Shepherd ;  or,  Christ  the  Pattern, 

Priest,  imd  Pastor. 

By  W.  E.  HEYGATE,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  SermonB  on  the  Care  of  the  Soul,"  "The  Wedding 

Gift,"  Ac. 

Id  18mo.     8t.  6d. 


FiiTftto  DerotioiL 
Meditations  for  a  Month,  on  Select  Passages  of 

ScriptuTe. 

By  C.  A.  S. 

Sm&ll  8ro.    3*.  6d.    (Sow  reatfy.) 

Frftotioftl  Sdnuoni. 
Sermons  preached  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 

Haiylebone. 

By  JOHN  HAMPDEN  GURNET,  M.A. 

Third  Series.    lu  small  6ro.    6t. 


Saorad  Fwtzy. 
Parish  Musings ;  or,  Devotional  Poepis. 

By  JOHN  8.  B.  MONSELL,  LL.D., 

Vicar  of  I^ham,  Surrey,  and  Rural  Dean. 

Fifth  Edition.     2».     {Jutt  pvhUaked.) 
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Saored  411egoriM. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Cross  :  The  Distant  HUls  : 

The  Old  Man's  Home :  The  King's  Meueugera. 
By  the  Eev.  W.  ADAMS,  MA.,  kte  TeUow  of  Merton  College, 

Oxford. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Author,  el^^tlj 

printed  in  crona  8to,  price  9«.     (/n  a/ew  dagt.) 


The  Oi«ek  Tettament 
The  concluding  Part  of  Dr.  Alford's   Greek 

Teetament,  containing  1  John  to  Berelatioii. 
(In  thepreti.) 

The  other  volumes  may  be  had  as  follows : — 
Vol.  I. — ^The  Fora  &obpbls.    Iburth  Edition.    28«. 
ToL.  n. — AoTB  to  11.  CosnrTHUTTS.     Third  Edition.    21*. 
Vol.  III. — G^j^Tuna  to  Philemoit.     Second  Edition.    18*. 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.— Hebebws  to  II.  Pstbb.     18«. 


Hannil  for  the  Clei^. 
Instructions  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  Holy 

Orders,  and  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  aa  to  Ordinatiou, 

Licences,  Induction,  Pluralities,  Sesidence,  &c.  &c  \ 

with  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  abore, 

and  Forms  to  be  used. 

By  CHEISTOPHEE  HODGaON,  M.A., 

Secretary  to  the  QoTemors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

Eighth  Edition.    In  8vo.    12f . 

*,*  Id  thii  Edidon  such  altaratians  bkve  been  mtde  H  tppeared  to  be  neceo- 

nij  in  oonaeqnenoi  of  recent  imendnienta  in  the  lam  TeUting  to  tlie  Clm^. 


BITINQT0N8,   WATERLOO   PLACE. 
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Parish  EzpnrienoM. 

Reminiscences  by  a  Clergyman's  Wife. 

Edited  by 
THE  DEA^  OP  OANTBEBTTRT. 

Oiown  Sro.    5*. 


For  DomMtlo  JJte. 

Bible  Servants,  and  what  they  Teach  us. 

By  the  Bev.  JOHN  D.  LETTS,  M.A., 

Doin«flUo  Ch^lain  to  the  Eari  Ferrera. 

ISmo.,  vith  FrontiBpiece.    St. 


A  Country  Ptruh. 
The  Sea-board  and  the  Down ;  or,  My  Parish 

in  the  South. 

By  JOHN  WOOD  WARTE^  B.D., 

Vicar  of  West  Tamng,  Sussex, 

In  2  Tols.  small  iia.,  with  IllnitmtionB.    28<. 


Sei^itnre  dumeteri. 
Female  Characters  of  Holy  Scripture : 

In  a  Series  of  Sermons. 

By  the  Bev.  ISAAC  "WILLIAMS,  B.D., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  Author  of  a 

Harmony  of  the  Qospels,  with  Commentary. 

In  small  8to.    St.  6d, 

Sermons  on  the  Characters  of  the  Old 

Testament. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Second  SdUion.     Bt.  6d. 
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KEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  Second  Series  of  Parochial  Sermons. 

By  G.  BBLLBTT,  M.A„ 

Inonmb^t  of  St.  Leonard's,  Bridgnorth. 

In  orown  6to.    6*.     (JTou  readg.) 


For  Lending  Libnoies. 
The  Old  Man's  Rambles. 

A  New  and  Cheaper  BditioD.    8«.  6d. 

This  Work  containa  numeroue  Tales  and  Dialogues,  illnatrating 

the  Dutiea  of  Churchmen  in  Humble  Life. 


Th«  Oreflk  Teitament 
The  Fourth  and  concluding  Part  of  the  Greek 

Testament,  with  Engliah  Notes. 

By  CHE.  "WOBDSWORTH,  CD.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

In  imperial  8vo.     21«.     (In  a  few  daga.) 

FremoutU/  published, 

Fart     I.:  The  Four  GoBpels.    Second  Edition.    21*. 

Fart    II. :  Tbe  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Second  Bditim.    10*.  6d. 

Fart  III. :  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Bit.  6d. 


Parocbial  Pialmo^. 
New  and  cheaper  Editions  of  Cotterill's 

Selection  of  pBalms  and  Hymns  for  Fublic  Worship. 
In  S2mo.,  1<. ;  in  IBmo.  (large  print),  U.  6d. 

Also  an  Bdition  on  fine  paper,  2*.  6d. 
\*  A  laige  aOawanee  to  Ckrgrmen  and  Cbordnnardeiit. 
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Xarriage. 
The  Way  of  Holiness  in  Married  Life. 

A.  Course  of  SermoaB  preached  in  Lent. 

By  HENBT  J.  ELLISON,  M.A., 

Vicur  of  Windaar,  Prebendarv  of  Lichfield,  and  Sesder  to 

Queen  at  Windsor  Caatle. 

Jfew  and  cheaper  Edition.     In  small  8to.     2«.  Qd. 


"Bta  tha  Affliated. 
Sickness,  its  Trials  and  Blessings. 

Sevmth  Edttion,    5t. 

Help  and  Comfort  for  the  Sick  Poor. 

By  the  same  Author. 
l^ird  Edition.     It. 


Consolatio ;  or.  Comfort  for  the  Afflicted. 

Selected  from  v&riouH  Authors. 

Edited  by  C.  E.  KENNAWAT,  M.A.    With  a  Preface  by  tl 

Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Xinth  Edition.    4«.  Qd. 


A   Selection  from  the   Sermons  of  the  Rev. 

EDWAED  ATKTNS  BRAT,  B.D., 
Late  Vicar  of  Xavistock. 
In  2  vols.  Bmall  8to.    llf. 
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Cathedral  Beftonttion. 
Some  Account  of  the  Condition  of  the  Fabric 

of  TilBr'^ftfl'  Catbednd,  chieflj  from  1576  to  the  present  time. 

By  the  BISHOP  of  LLAJTOAJF. 

Second  EdUion.    In  Ito.    With  illustratire  platea  Id  tinted 

lithognphj.    14*. 

;  Predestination. 
An  lYiquiry  into  the  Ori^n  of  the  BeUef  in 

Fredestination. 
By  F.  W.  CBOHHELM, 
ightt 

In  crown  'Sro.    2».  6d. 

Pnutioal  lUHnaniaia. 
The  Principles  of  the  Jesuits  developed  in  a 

SetieB  of  ^tracta  from  their  own  Authors,  with  some 

ZUuBtmtionB  of  Bomanism,  selected  from  the  Bepoit 

of  the  Maynooth  Commission  in  1865. 

By  the  Eer.  CHALLIS  PABOiaSIBN,  MA., 

Sector  of  Hardingtuun,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  College, 

Cambridge. 

In  12mo.    6*. 


The  Loht'i  Supper. 
Lectures  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

By  the  Ber.  E.  C.  CAYELL,  M.A., 

Sector  of  St.  Swithin's,  Norwich. 

In  small  8to.    2«. 
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Chrenologioal  Amogemnit  of  tlie  BiU«. 
The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 

TestomeBtB,  uranged  in  Historical  and  Chronolo^cal  Order, 

BO  that  the  whole  majr  be  read  as  One  Connected  History, 

ia  the  words  of  the  Authorieed  Translation. 

With  copious  Notes  and  Indexes. 

By  GEOEGE  T0WN8END,  DJ>., 

Late  Canon  of  Durliam. 

^t^  Edition.    In  Two  Vols.,'  imperidi  8to^  21«.  each  (sold 

separately). 

An  Edition  of  this  Arrangement  of  the  Bible  (without  the  Notes) 

may  be  had^  in  One  Tol.,  11*. 


Gmflim^tkoL 
A  Manual  of  Confirmation ;  comprising  a  General 

Account  of  the  Ordinance,  the  Order  of^Confirmation,  with 

abort  Notes  and  MedltationH  and  Prayers,  with  a 

Pastoral  Letter  on  First  Communion, 

By  EDWASD  METBIOK  GOULBUEN,  D.D., 

Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in 

Ordinary. 

In  small  Sto.    1*.  6J. 


A  Boyal  OontrOTOniaUrt. 
A   Supplication  for   Toleration,   addressed  to 

King  James  I.  by  some  of  the  late  silenced  and  deprived  Ministers, 

first  printed  A.n.  1609 ;  now  reprinted  with  the 

King's  (hitherto  unpublished)  Notes, 

By   the  Eev.  8.  E.  MAITLAND,  JJ.D.,  F.E.S.,  and  F.S-A., 

some  time  Librarian  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  C^terbury, 

and  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth. 

Li  small  4to,    8«, 


1UV1NOTON8,   WATERLOO   FLACK. 
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The  Christtui  T«ar. 
A  Comment  upon  the  Collects  appointed  to  be 

used  in  the  Church  of  England  on  Snnda^a  and  HoljdajB 

throughout  the  Tear. 

By  JOHN  JAMES,  D.D., 

Canon  of  Peterborou^. 

FfflMtith  SdHion.    In  ISmo.    5*. 


Holy  liring. 
Christian  Watchfulness  in  the  Prospect  of 

Sicknesa,  Moomlng,  and  Death. 

By  the  same  Author. 

H^Uh  Edition.    In  12mo.    6f. 

%*  Cbetiier  edltlona  of  thcw  two  wmta  mcy  be  procured  bj  Hemben  frou 
the  Bodotr  fat  FnnnDtlnB  ChrtotUn  Knotrledge. 


Bioh  and  Poor. 
What  to  Learn  and  What  to  Unlearn. 

Some  Erron  pointed  out  in  the  Teaching  of  Bich  and  Poor : 

in  Three  Lectuiea  on  Common  Things ;  Working 

Life ;  and  Mental  Vigour. 

By  the  Bev.  HENBY  FEARON,  B.D., 
Bector  of  Loughboroogh. 

Xew  EdttioH.    In  small  8vo.    It.  6d. 


Bermou. 
Sermons  on  Public  Subjects. 

By  the  same  Author.    In  small  6to.    3«.  Qd. 

RIVINCTONS,    WATBRUK)   PLACE. 
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Private  Medltationi. 


Quiet  Moments :  a  Four  Weeks'  Course  of 

Thonghta  and  Meditationa  before  Evening  Vrxyw 

and  at  Sunaet. 

By  Lady  CHAELOTTE-MARU  PBFY9. 

Fourth  Hditum.    In  small  Svo.    8«.  6d. 

Morning  Notes  of  Praise,  a  Companion  Volume. 

By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Mition.    St.  6d. 


Foenu. 
The  Poetical  Works  of 

HENBT  ALFOBD,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
amrd  Edition.     In  crown  8to.     St.  Hd. 


Lent  Leotnree. 
The  Mirror  of  Prophecy ;   as  applied  to  the 

Paasion  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Ohnat.     A  Course  of  Sermoas 

preached  in  Passion  Week. 

By  the  Eey.  E.  S.  OLDHAM,  1I£A., 

Incumbent  of  St.  Mary's,  Glasgow. 

Seeond  Edition,   In  small  Sro.  8«. 


The  Bu^  ChniclL 
A  short  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Martyrdom 

of  the  Apostles,  Erangeliats,  Disciples,  and  Earliest  Fathers  of 

the  Church  who  suffered  for  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

By  LOUISA  CHABLOTTE  PBAMPTON. 

In  small  8to.     2*.  6d. 
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Th«  Faftor*!  Tade  Mecmn. 
Speculum  Gregis ;  or,  the  Paroclual  Minister's 

AssiBtant  in  the  Oreraigbt  of  his  Flock. 

With  blank  formB  to  be  filled  up  at  discretion. 

By  the  Ber.  B.  B.  BXTON, 

Incumbent  of  Athelinj^ton  and  Cietingbam,  8uffi>lk. 

Seventh  Sdition.    In  pocket  size.    4«.  (id.  bound  with  clasp. 

"  He  undMttandi  bat  Uttla  of  lbs  natora  and  obligUiona  of  Uie  priettl;  offloa, 

who  tbinfci  be  bag  diuhirged  it  bj  perfbnniiig  the  pablic  sppointiiMita." — 

mtltDp  Bamtt. 

"  1l«  nadigct  way  of  fiodingkcceM  toaman'j  heart  it  to  go  intohli  honse." 
—  Clutmtrft  Clirulitt»  and  Cnie  Beonmity. 


A  Hbw  Drama. 
Henry  of  Richmond.     Part  the  Second. 

A  Drama  in  five  acts.     With  copious  Historical  and  other  Notes. 

By  JOHN  SIBBALD  EDISON,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

In  crown  Svo.     7*. 

Lately  published,  Fart  the  First.    7s,  Qd. 


Chnreli  ExtenaioiL 
The  Sores  of  Lazarus. 

Five  Sermons  on  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Destitution,  presohed 

in  the  Cbnrch  of  the  New  Parish  of  St.  James,  Hatcham. 

By  the  Be».  AUGUSTUS  K.  B.  GRANVILLE,  M.A., 

Perpetual  Curate. 

In  crown  8vo.    St.  6d. 


^iMtBtiini  of  the  8idk. 
Scripture  Readings  and  Addresses,  to  be  used 

vith  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,     Compiled 

from  various  sources. 

By  the  Eev.  G.  L.  W.  FAXIQU1EB> 

Vicar  of  West  Haddon,  Nortbants. 

In  12mo.    2t.  6^ 

RIVINQTONS,   WATEBLOO  PLACB. 
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TIw  PMdnu  in  TfliM. 

A  Metrical  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

By  THOMAS  TUBNEE,  Em., 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

In  8to.    6«. 


The  ApoBtlei'  Creed. 
A  Catechism  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  based  on 

Bififaop  Pearson's  Expoaition,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 

Junior  Students  in  Theology  and  Pupils  in  Training 

Collegee  for  Ifational  School  Masters. 

By  the  Eer.  JOHN  WILLIAM  TBEVOE,  M.A., 

Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Bangor. 

In  12mo.    2t.  6d. 


The  Chnroh  in  the  CoIodIm. 
Five  Occasional  Lectures,  delivered  in  Montreal. 

By  FBANCIS  FULFOBD,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal. 
In  Svo.    9*. 


Contomponry  BQitoiy. 
The  Annual  Register ;  or,  a  View  of  the  History 

and  FoliticB  of  the  Year  1859. 


RIVINGT0M8,  WATBKLOO  PLAC8. 
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Puoeliial  Piftlmody. 
A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public 

Worship. 

Bjr  SAMXTBL  WILBK&FOSCE,  MA.  (now  Lord  Bishop 

of  Oxford). 

Thirty-fourth  Thousand.    S2mo.     Price  8/.  lOt.  per  100. 


The  Lord's  Supper. 
A  Theological  and  Scholastic  Treatise  on  the 

Spiritual  Eating  of  the  Body  of  Cbrist,  and  the  Spiritual 

Drinking  of  His  Blood,  in  the  Holj  Supper  of  the 

Lord. 

Translated  fix>m  the  original  Latin  of 

AI4T0IKE  DE  LA  BOCHE  CHAia>I£U,  commoDlr 

called  A14TH0NT  SAI>BEL. 

In  crown  8to.    4«. 


Tiiitatioii  of  tJio  Siok. 
Twenty-one  Prayers  composed  from  the  Psalms, 

for  the  Sick  and  Afflicted :  with  other  Forms  of  Prayer,  and 

Hints  and  Directions  for  the  Tiaitation  of  the  Sick. 

By  JAMES  SLADE,  M.A., 

Canon  of  Chester. 

Sawiai  Edition.    8«.  M, 


Stn^  of  the  Bible. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Beyotional  Study  of 

the  Holy  Scriptorea. 

By  BDWABJ>  MErBICK  GOULBUEN,  D.D. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  and  considerably  enlai^ed.    Small  8vo. 

U.Qd. 


RtVlMOTUMS,   WATEKLOO  PIACK. 
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KlMioiu  to  the  Kodenu. 
Ishtnael ;  a  Natural  History  of  Islamism,  and  its 

BeUtion  to  ChnstUoitj. 

By  the  Sev.  Dr.  3.  MUEHLEISEN  ABNOLD,  formeriy 

Church  MiBsioofti;  in  Asia,  and  late  ChspUon  of 

St,  Mary's  HoBpital,  London. 

In  8to.     lOt.  ed. 


Sflimou  fbr  tii»  'Emaa. 
The  Seventh  Series  of  Occasional  Sermons, 

preached  in  Weatminster  Abbey. 
By  CHBISTOFHEB  WOKDSWOKTH,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Westminater. 
In  8vo.     6*. 
CoSTKiTTa: — A  Plea  for  India. — "Wefltminster  Abbw  Erening 
Service. — The  State  Servicee — Inspiration  of  the  Old  Teatament. 
— MBrriai;^  with  a  deceased  Wife's  Sister. — Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment.— Elijah  an  Example  for  England. 

\*  AH  the  pivrioat  VoIwdm  maj  be  hid. 


PrivBta  Derotions. 

Words  to  Take  with  us ;  a  Manual  of  Daily 

and  OccaHional  Prayers  for  Private  and  Common  Use ;  with 

plain  Instructions  and  Counsels  on  Prayer. 

By  W.  E.  SCUDAMOBE,  M.A.,  Sector  of  Ditchingfaam. 

In  crown  8ro.    4a.  6d. 
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Kediatnl  Hutory. 

A  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  Dr.  LEONHABD  SCHMITZ,  F.B.9.B.,  Hector  of  the  High 

SchcKil  of  Edinburgh. 

Id  two  rob.    Vol.  I.  (&om  the  Oyerthrow  of  the  Weatem 

Empire,  a.d.  476,  totiie  Cmsades,  i..j}.  1096). 

In  crown  8to.    7a.  6d. 


Tillage  Senoong. 
Parish  Sermons,  as  preached  from  his  own 

Pulpit ;  SBCond  Series. 

By  the  Eev.  JAMES  A8PINALL,  M J., 

Bector  of  Althorpe,  Lincobiahire. 

Price  5«. 


The  Earl;  Pathera. 
The  Biography  of  the  Early  Church : 

Cootaining  the  Lives  of  Ignatiae,  Polycarp,  JuBtin  Martyr, 

Ireofetu,  Clement  of  AJexandria,  lertullian,  Origen, 

Cyprian,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Characters 

of  the  Ant«-Kiceiie  Period. 

By  BOBEET  WIMON  EVANS,  B.D., 

Archdeacon  of  Westmoreland. 

Author  of  "  The  Eectory  of  Valehead,"  "  The  Bishopric  of  Souls," 

aud  other  Works, 

Second  Edition.     la  2  vols,  email  8vo.     12f. 


Clergf  Charities. 
List  of  Charities,  General  and  Diocesan,  for  the 

Belief  of  the  Clergy,  their  Widows  and  Families. 
In  small  8vo.     8«. 
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Pariah  Sennons. 


Practical  Sermons  preached  in   St.  Gabriel's, 

Fimlico. 

By  the  Eev.  E.  P.  EDDEUP,  M.A. 

In  amall  8to.    5i. 


Eooleiuitioal  Hiitray. 

Some  Account  of  the  Church  of  Christ  during 

the  Tint  Three  Centuries,  as  iliagtmted  fVom  the  WritangB 

of  EosebiuB. 

By  JOHN  KATE,  D.D., 

Late  IJord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

8ro.     (in  iA«  prett.') 


Scripture  Help. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  explained  and  illustrated 

from  Holy  Scriptore. 

By  the  Ber.  B.  £.  NTCHOLLS,  M.A^  late  Curate  of  St.  John's, 

Walthamatow ;  Author  of  a  "  Help  to  tiie  Beading  of  the 

Bible." 

Tkird  Edition.    In  12ino.    U.  Qd. 


AaaXagj  of  Beligion. 

A  Catechetical  Help  to  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy. 

By  the  Bey.  CAMPBELL  GEBT  HULTON,  M.A.,  of 

Bnwenose  College,  Oxford. 

IMrd  Hdiiion.    In  post  8to.    4«.  Qd. 
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